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PREFACE. 


The  preparation  of  a  '^ Text-Book  of  Mineralogy"  was  undertaken  in 
1868,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  System  of  Mineralogy.  The  state  of  his  health,  however, 
early  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  work,  and  he  was  not  able  subsequently 
to  resume  it  Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  the  editorship  of  the 
volume  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer,  who  has  endeavored  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan. 

The  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  class  instruction.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  Descriptive  part  has  been  made  subordinate  to  the 
more  important  subjects  embraced  under  PLydical  Mineralogy. 

The  Crystallography  is  presented  after  the  methods  of  Naumann ;  his 
system  being  most  easily  understood  by  the  beginner,  and  most  convenient 
for  giving  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Science.  For  use 
in  calculations,  however,  it  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  method  of 
Miller,  and  a  concise  exposition  of  Miller's  System  has  accordingly  been 
added  in  the  Appendix.  The  chapter  on  the  Physical  Characters  of  Min- 
erals has  been  expanded  to  a  considerable  length,  but  not  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  clearly  intelligible  the  methods  of 
using  the  principles  in  the  practical  study  of  crystals.  For  a  still  fuller 
discussion  of  these  subjects  reference  may  be  made  to  the  works  of  Schrauf 
and  of  Groth,  and  for  details  in  regard  to  the  optical  characters  of  mineral 
species  to  the  Mineralogy  of  M.  DesCloizeaux. 

The  Descriptive  part  of  the  volume  is  an  abridgment  of  the  System  of 
Mineralogy,  and  to  that  work  the  student  is  referred  for  the  history  of  each 
species  and  a  complete  list  of  its  synonyms ;  for  an  enumeration  of  oli- 
served  cr}'stalline  planes,  and  their  angles ;  for  all  published  analyses ; 
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for  a  fuller  description  of  localities  and  methods  of  occurre  ice,  and  abo  foi 
an  account  of  many  species  of  uncertain  character,  not  mentioned  in  tho 
following  pages.  'A  considerable  number  of  changes  and  additions,  how- 
over,  have  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  pi*esent  work,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  progress  in  the  Science,  and  among  tliese  are  included  many 
new  species.  The  chemical  formulas  are  tliose  of  modern  Chemistry.  The 
new  edition  of  Rammelsberg's  Sandbuch  der  Mineralchemie  has  been 
often  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  and  frequent  references  to  him 
will  be  found  in  the  text. 

The  work  has  throughout  been  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Dana,  and 
all  the  proofs  have  passed  under  his  eye.  Acknowledgments  are  also  due 
to  Prof.  G.  J.  Brush  and  Pi-of.  J.  P.  Cooke  for  friendly  advice  on  many 
points. 

PREFACE  TO  THE    REVISED    EDITION. 


In  this  Revised  Edition,  the  chief  additions  are  contained  in  four  sup- 
plementary chapters,  covering  about  fifty  pages.  Of  these,  two  are  devoted 
to  descriptions  of  new  instruments  and  methods  of  research  in  Crystallog- 
raphy and  Physical  Mineralogy;  and  the  others  to  brief  descriptions  of 
the  minerals  recently  announced,  and  a  concise  statement  of  important 
new  facts  in  regard  to  the  charactera  or  occurrence  of  old  species.  A 
number  of  new  figures  are  introduced  in  illustration  of  these  subjects. 
The  work  has  been  repaged  ;  and  a  new  index,  much  more  complete  than 
the  former  one,  has  been  added. 

New  Haven,  January,  1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  Third  Kingdom  of  Nature,  the  Inorganic,  embraces  all  Bpocies  nul 
organized  b;  living  growth.  Unlike  a  plant  or  animal,  an  inorganic  spe- 
cies is  a  simple  chemical  compound,  possessing  unity  of  chemical  and  physi- 
cal natnre  throughout,  and  alike  in  essential  characters  through  all  diversity 
of  age  or  size. 

The  Science  of  Mineralogy  treats  of  those  inorganic  species  which  occur 
ready  formed  in  or  about  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  but  a  fragment  of  the 
Science  of  Inorganic  nature,  and  it  owes  its  separ8.te  consideration  simply 
to  convenience. 

The  Inocganio  OomponndB  ttre  formed  bj  the  same  forces,  and  on  the  same  prinoiples, 
whether  prodnoed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  ohemist  or  in  oncdoor  nature,  and  are  strictly  no 
more  artifioial  in  one  case  than  in  Uie  other.  Oaloinm  carbonate  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
is  in  CTcry  character  the  same  identical  substance  with  calcium  carbonate,  or  (»Icite,  found 
in  the  rocks,  and  in  each  case  is  evolved  by  nature^s  operations.  There  is  hence  notiiing 
whatever  in  the  character  of  mineral  species  that  entitles  them  to  constitute  a  separate 
division  in  the  natural  classification  of  Inoiganic  species. 

The  objects  of  Mineralogy  proper  are  three-fold  :  1,  to  present  the  true 
idea  of  each  species  ;  2,  to  exhibit  the  means  and  methods  of  distinguishing 
species,  which  object  is  however  partly  accomplished  in  the  former  ;  3,  to 
make  known  the  modes  of  occurrence  and  associations  of  species,  and  their 
geographical  distribution. 

In  presenting  the  Pcience  in  this  Text  Book,  the  following  order  is 
adopted  : 

I.  Phtsical  Minkbalogy,  comprising  that  elementary  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  structure  and  form,  and  the  physical  qualities  essential  to  a 
right  understanding  of  mineral  species,  and  their  distinctions. 

II.  Chescioal  and  Determinative  Mineralogy,  presenting  briefly  the 

Smeral  characters  of  species  considered  as  chemical  compounds,  also  giving 
e  special  methods  of  distinguishing  species,  and  tables  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  The  latter  subject  is  pi-eceded  by  a  few  words  on  the  use  of  the 
blow-pipe. 

^  III.  DESORiFTiyB  Mineralogy,  comprising  the  classification  and  descrip- 
tions of  species  and  their  varieties.  The  descriptions  include  the  phyeical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  most  common  and  important  of  the  minerali, 
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with  some  accoant  also  of  their  association  and  geographical  distribation. 
The  rarer  species,  and  those  of  uncertain  composition,  are  only  very  briefly 
noticed. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  also  the  department  of  Bhonamic  Minm  alogy^  which  is  not  here 
indaded.  It  treats  of  the  uses  of  minerals,  (1)  as  ores ;  (2)  in  jewelry ;  and  (8)  in  the  ooanor 
arts. 

The  foUowing  snbjeots  connected  with  minerals  properly  pertain  to  Geology :  1,  LUhoUi- 
gieal  geohgy^  or  Lithclogy^  which  treats  of  minerals  as  oonstituents  of  rocks.  2,  Chemical 
gsologif,  which  considers  in  one  of  its  subdivisions  the  origrin  of  minerals,  as  determined,  in 
the  UgM  of  o^temistry,  by  the  associations  of  species,  the  alterations  which  species  are  liable 
to,  or  which  they  are  known  to  have  undergone,  and  the  general  nature,  origin,  and  changes 
of  the  earth's  rock  formations.  Under  chemical  geology,  the  department  which  considers 
especially  the  associations  of  species,  and  the  order  of  succession  in  such  associations,  has 
received  the  special  name  of  the  paragenesis  of  minerals  ;  while  the  origin  of  minerals  or 
•roeks  through  alteration,  is  called  metamorphiem  or  paewiomorphism^  the  latter  term  being 
nstdoted  to  those  oases  in  which  the  crystalline  form,  and  sometimes  also  the  cleavage,  of 
a  mineral  Is  retained  after  the  change. 
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Mineralogical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  ;  London,  and  Truro, ' 
Cornwall.     Commenced  1875. 

Zeitschrrft  far  Krystallogrraphie  ;  P.  Groth.  Editor  ;  I^eipzig.    Commenced  1876. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te  Mmeralogique  de  Fronoe.     Commenced  1878. 

ABBKEVIATIONS. 

For  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  Mineralogical  works,  of  Journals,  publications  of 
Scientific  Societies,  etc.,  see  System  Min.,  5th  ed.,  pp.  xxxv.-xlv.,  App.  III.,  p.  viii. 
The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  Descnption  of  Si>ecie8. 

B.B.       Before  the  Blowpipe  (p.  210).  Obs.  Observations  on  occurrence,  etc 

Oomp.    Composition.  O.F.  Oxidizing  Flame  (p.  204). 

Diffi       Diflfcrences.  or  distinctive  characters.     Pyr.         Pyrognostics. 

G.  SpecifTc  Gravity.  Q.  Ratio.  Quantivalent  Ratio  (p.  198). 

Germ.     German.  R.F.         Reducing  Flame  (p.  204). 

H.     ..     Hardness.  Var.         Varieties. 

An  asterisk  (♦),  appended  to  the  name  of  a  mineral  species  in  the  Descriptive  part  of  th?s 
work,  indicates  that  additional  facts  in  regard  to  it  are  mentioned  in  the  Supplementary 
Chapter,  pp.  420  to  440. 
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PHYSICAL   MINERALOGY. 


The  grand  departments  of  the  science  here  considered  are  the  following: 
1.  Structure.— Structure  in  Inorganic  nature  is  a  result  of  mathemati- 
cal symmetry  in  the  action  of  cohesive  attraction.  The  forms  produced 
are  regular  solids  called  cryatals  /  whence  morphology  is,  in  the  Inorganic 
kingdom,  called  cbtstallology.  It  is  the  science  of  structure  in  this  king- 
dom of  nature. 

2.  Physical  properties  of  Minerals,  or  those  depending  on  relations  to 
light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  ;  on  differences  as  to  density  or  specific 
gravity,  hardness,  taste,  odor,  etc. 

Crystallology  is  naturally  divided  into,  I.  Crystallography,  which  treats 
of  the  forms  resulting  from  crystallization ;  IL  Orystallogbny,  which  de- 
scribes the  methods  of  making  crystals,  and  discusses  the  theories  of  their 
origin.    Only  the  former  of  these  two  subjects  is  treated  of  in  this  work. 
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CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

OiTstallography  embraces  the  consideration  of — (1)  normally  formed  or 
regular  crystals ;  (2)  twin  or  compound  crystals ;  (3)  the  irregularities  of 
crystals  ;  (4)  crystalline  aggregates ;  and  (5)  pseudomorphous  crystals. 

1.  General  Characters  of  Crystals. 

(1)  External  form. — Crystals  are  bounded  by  plane  surfaces^ 
called  simply  planes  or  faces,  symmetrically  arranged  in  refer- 
ence to  one  or  more  diametral  lines  called  axes.  In  the  an- 
nexed figure  the  planes  1  and  the  ^ilanes  i  are  symmetrically 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  vertical  axis  c  c  ;  and  also  the 
planes  of  each  kind  with  reference  to  the  three  transverse  axes. 

(2)  Constancy  of  angle  in  the  same  species, — ^The  crystals  of 
any  species  are  essentially  constant  in  the  angle  of  inclination 
between  like  planes.    The  angle  between  1  and  iy  in  a  given 
species,  is  always  essentially  the  same,  wherever  the  crystal  is  found,  and 
whether  a  product  of  niMu*e  or  of  the  laboratory. 
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(3)  Difference  of  angle  of  different  species. — The  crystals  of  difFeront 
species  commonly  differ  in  angles  between  corresponding  planes.  The 
angles  of  crystals  are  consequently  a  means  of  distinguishing  species. 

(4)  Diversity  of  planes.-^VfhxlB  in  the  crystals  <3  a  ffiven  species  there 
is  constancy  of  angle  between  like  planes,  the  forms  of  the  crystals  may  be 
exceedingly  diverse..   The  accompanying  figures  are  examples  of  a  few  of 


lu 
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the  forxl^s  of  the  species  zircon.  .There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
forms  which  may  occur  ;  yet  for  each  the  angles'between  like  planes  ai-e 
essentially  constant. 

CiyBtalB  occur  of  all  siseSf^fipin  the  merest  microscopic  point  to  a  yard  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. .^Bjogle  QvymtoX  ol^qvartf,  now  atMilan,  is  three  and  a  quarter  feet  long,  and  fiye  and  a 
half  in  )SHxnunfere*a&}  Ji£g^^^  weight  is  estimated  at  eight  hundred  and  seyentj  pounds. 
A  single  (J^vity  in*a  vein  of  qyartz  near  the  Tiefen  Glacier,  in  Switzerland,  discovered  in 
18(17,  has.aSe^d^'BtOOkySia&rtzc^stals  weighing  in  the  aggregate  about  20,000  pounds  ;  a 
-^■■^'''^-^'''•"-"^aBetjijtMefcVln^er  crystals  luiving  a  weight  of  200  to  850  pounds,  or  even 


be  gigantic  beryls  ttom.  Acworth.  New  Hampshire,  measures  four  feet  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  circumference;  and  another,  at  Qrafbon,  is  over  four  feet  long, 
and  thirty-two  inches  in  one  of  its  diameters,  and  does  not  weigh  less  than  two  and  a  hidf 
tons.  But  the  highest  perfectioA  of  form  and  transparency  are  found  only  in  crystals  of 
small  size. 

In  its  original  signification  the  term  crystal  was  applied  only  to  crystals  of  quartz  (f.  1), 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  believed  to  be  water  congealed  by  intense  cold.  Hence  the 
term,  from  KpvmaKKot^  ioe, 

(5)  Symmetry  in  the  positi<ni  of  planes. — ^The  planes  on  the  crystals 
of  any  species,  however  numerous,  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  certain 
laws  of  symmetry  and  numerical  ratio.  If  one  of  the  simpler  forms  be 
taken  as  a  primary  or  fundamental  fo^^m^  all  other  planes  will  be  secondary 

f)lanes,  or  modifications  of  the  fundamental  form.  It  should  be  observedf, 
iowever,that  the  forms  called  primarj'  and  fundamental  in  crj^stallographic 
description,  are  in  general  merely  so  by  assumption  and  for  convenience 
of  reference.   (See  also  p.  12.) 

Gleavaae, — Besides  external  symmetry  of  form,  crystall  zatiou  produces 
also  regularity  of  internal  structure,  and  often  of  fracture.  This  regular- 
ity of  iracture,  or  tendency  to  break  or  cleave  along  certain  planes,  is  called 
deavage.  The  surface  afforded  by  cleavage  is  o^f^  smootn  and  brilliant. 
The  dii*ections  of  cleavage  are  those  of  least  cohesive  force  in  a  crystal  ;  it 
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18  not  to  be  tinderstood  that  the  cleavage  lamellae  are  in  any  sense  present 
before  they  are  made  to  appear  by  fi-acture. 

In  regard  to  cleavage,  two  principles  may  be  here  stated  : — (a)  In  any 
species,  the  direction  in  which  cleavage  takes  place  is  always  pa  rallel  to 
some  plane  which  either  actually  occurs  in  the  crystals  or  may  exist  there 
in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

{b)  Cleavage  is  uniform  as  to  ease  parallel  to  all  like  planes  ;  that  is,  if 
it  may  be  obtained  parallel  to  one  plane  of  a  kind  (as  1, 1. 1),  it  may  be  ol>- 
tained  with  equal  facility  parallel  to  each  of  the  other  planes  1  ;  and  will 
afford  planes  of  like  lustre.  This  is  in  accoitiance  with  the  symmd^  of 
crystallization.  It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  the  angles  between  planes 
of  like  cloava^  will  be  constant :  thus,  a  mass  of  calcite  under  the  blow  of 
a  hammer  will  separate  into  countless  rhombohedrons,  each  of  which  affords 
on  measurement  the  angles  74^  55'  and  105''  5^  In  a  shapeless  mass  of 
marble  the  minute  grains  have  the  same  regularity  of  cleavage  structure. 
See  further,  p.  119. 

3.  Descbiftioks  of  soicb  of  tub  simfleb  fobms  of  Cbystals. 

Pbkltminaby  DBFiNmoNs.  Angles. — ^In  the  descriptions  of  crystals  three 
kinds  of  angles  may  come  under  consideration,  soltdyplan^^  and  interfor 
dal.   The  last  are  the  inclinations  between  the  faces  or  planes  of  crystals. 

Axes, — ^The  erystaUographiG  axes  ai'e  imaginary  lines  passing  through 
the  centre  of  a  crystal.  They  are  assumed  as  axes  in  oixler  to  describe,  by 
reference  to  them,  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  planes.  One  of 
the  axes  is  called  the  vertical^  and  the  othera  the  lateral;  the  number  of 
lateral  axes  is  either  two  or  three.  The  axes  have  essentially  the  same  re* 
lative  lengths  in  all  the  crystals  of  a  species ;  but  those  of  different  species 
often  differ  widely 

Diametral  jplanes. — The  planes  in  which  any  two  axes  lie  are  called  the 
a/xial  or  diametral  j}lanes  or  sections ;  they  are  tlie  coordinate  planes  of  an- 
alytical jgeometry.  They  divide  the  space  about  the  centre  into  sectauts; 
into  eig&  sectants,  called  octants^  if  there  are  but  two  lateral  axes,  as  is 
generally  the  case ;  but  into  twelve  sectants  if  there  are  three,  as  in  hexa- 
gonal crystalline  forms. 

Diagonal  pla)ies  are  either  diagonal  to  the  three  axes,  as  those  through 
the  centre  connecting  diagonally  opposite  solid  angles  of  a  cube,  oi  diag- 
onal to  two  axes,  and  passing  through  the  third,  as  those  connecting  diag- 
onally opposite  edges  of  the  cube. 

Similar  planes  and  edges  are  such  as  are  similar  in  position,  and  of  like 
angles  with  reference  to  the  axes  or  axial  planes.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
similar  edges,  the  two  planes  by  whose  intersection  the  edges  are  formed, 
meet  at  the  same  angle  of  inclination.  For  example,  all  the  planes  and 
edges  of  the  tetraheaix)n  (f.  9),  regular  octahedron  (f.  11),  cube  (f.  14), 
rhorphic  dodecahedron  (f.  19),  are  similar.  In  the  rhombohedron  ^f.  16) 
there  are  two  sets  of  similar  edges,  six  being  obtuse  and  six  acute. 

Solid  angles  are  similar  when  alike  in  plane  angles  each  for  each,  and 
when  formed  by  the  meeting  of  planes  of  the  same  Kind. 

A  combination-edge  )Mhe  edge  formed  by  the  meeting  or  intersection  of 
two  pUmes. 


J 
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Truncations^  ievetments. — ^In  a  crystal,  an  edge  or  angle  i^  said  to  be  ro* 
placed  when  the  place  of  the  edge  or  angle  is  occupied  h}  one  or  more 
planes ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  replacement  of  an  edge,  rhe  replacing 
planes  make  parallel  intersections  Mrith  the  including  planes,  that  is,  with 
the  direction  of  the  replaced  edge  (f.  43). 

A  replacement  of  an  edge  or  angle  is  a  truncation  when  the  replacing^ 
plane  makes  equal  angles  with  the  including  planes.  Thus,  in  f.  6,  i-t 
truncates  the  edge  between  /  and  I. 

An  edge  is  said  to  be  bevelled  when  it  is  replaced  by  two  similar  planes, 
that  is,  by  planes  having  like  inclinations  to  the  adjoining  planes.  Thus, 
in  f .  5,  the  edge  between  8, 3,  is  bevelled  by  the  two  planes  3-3, 3-3,  the  right 
3-3  and  3  having  the  same  mutual  inclination  as  the  left  3-3  and  3.  So, 
in  f.  192,  p.  43,  the  edge  between  /and  I  is  bevelled  by  the  planes  £-2,  t-2. 
Truncations  and  beveiments  of  edges  take  place  only  between  similar 
planes.  Thus  /,  /,  and  3, 3,  are  similar  planes  in  fig.  6.  The  edge  i\i  might 
be  truncated  or  bevelledj  for  the  same  reason  ;  but  not  the  edge  between  1 
and  /,  since  1  and  /  are  dissimilar  planes. 

A  Bone  is  a  series  of  planes  in  wnich  the  combi/nationredgea  or  mutual 
intersections  sltb  jHiraUel.  Thus,  in  fig.  3,  the  planes  1,  3,  /make  a  vertical 
zone;  so  in  f.  8,  the  planes  between  1  and  i^i  make  a  zone,  and  this  zone 
actually  continues  above  and  below,  ai-ound  the  crystal ;  in  f .  5,  the  planes 
3,  3-3,  3-3,  3  are  in  one  zone ;  and  i-t,  I,  i-iy  /,  in  another.  On  the  true 
meaning  of  zones,  see  p.  53. 

The  above  explanations  are  preliminary  to  the  descriptions  of  the  forms 
of  all  crystals. 

A.  —  Forms  contained  undeb  four 
EQUAL  TRiANGULAB  PLANES. — A.  Regu- 
lar tetrahedron  (f  .  9).  Edges  six ;  solid 
angles  four.    Faces  equilateral  trian- 

fles,  and  plane  angles  therefore  60°. 
nterfacial  angles  70°  31'  44".  Named 
from  T€T/)€Mf*9,  four  tiines,  and  iipa^ 
face. 

2.  Sphenoid  (f.  10).  Faces  isosceles  triangles,  not  equilateral.  Plane  and 
interfacial  angles  varying ;  the  latter  of  two"  kinds,  {a)  two  terminal,  (J)  four 
lateral.    Named  from  o-^i/,  a  wedge. 

B. — ^FOHMS    CONTAINED    UNDER    EIGHT    TRIANGULAB    PLANES. — The    Solids 

here  included  are  called  octahedrons^  from  oicrajci^y  eight  timeSj  and  ISpa, 
face.  They  have  twelve  edges ;  and  six  solid  angles.  One  of  the  axes, 
when  they  differ  in  length,  is  made  the  vertical  axis ;  and  the  others  ai*e 
the  lateral  axes.  The  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  axes  are 
the  vertical  or  terminal  solid  angles ;  the  other  four  are  the  lateral.  The 
four  edges  meeting  in  the  apex  of  the  terminal  solid  angle  are  tlie  terminal 
edges ;  the  others,  the  lateral  or  basal  edges. 

1.  Jiegular  Octahedron  (t.ll).  Faces eauilateral  triangles.  Interfacial 
angles  109°  28'  16'^ ;  angle  between  the  planes  over  the  apex  of  a  solid 
iingle  70*=^  31'  44" ;  angle  between  edges  over  a  solid  angje  90**.  The  three 
axes  are  equal,  and  hence  either  may  be  made  the  verti(%.  Lines  connect- 
ing the  centres  of  opposite  faces  are  called  the  octahedral  or  trigonal  inter- 
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iix€9  ;  aud  those  connecting  the  centres  oiopj^ite  edges  the  dodeoahelrai 
or  r/iombio  irUeraxe^. 

2.  Squa/re  Octahedron  (f.  12,  f.  12a).  Faces  eqnal  isosceles  triangles, 
not  eqnilateral.  The  four  teiminal  edges  are  equal  and  similar;  and  sc* 
also  tne  four  lateral. 


The  lateral  axes  are  equal;  the  vertical  axis  may  be  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  lateral. 

3.  The  rhoinbio  octahed/ron  (f.  13)  differs  from  the  sqnare  octahedron  in 
having  a  rhombic  base,  and  consequently  the  three  axes  are  unequal.  The 
basal  edges  are  equal  and  similar  ;  but,  owing  to  the  unequal  lengths  of 
the  lateral  axes,  the  terminal  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  two  being  shorter 
and  more  obtuse  than  the  other  two. 

C. — Forms  contained  undkr  six  equal  planes. — The  forms  here  in- 
cluded have  the  planes  parallelograms  ;  the  edges  are  twelve  in  number 
4nd  equal ;  the  solid  angles  eight. 

1.  Ltvhe  (f .  14).  Faces  equal  squares,  and  plane  angles  therefore  90°. 
The  twelve  edges  similar  as  well  a^  equal ;  the  eight  solid  angles  similar  and 
equal.  Interfacial  angles  90**.  The  three  axes  equal  and  intersecting  at 
ri^t  angles. 

Lines  connecting  the  apices  of  the  solid  angles  are  the  octahedral  or  tri- 
gonal  interaxes^  and  those  connectinor  the  centres  of  opposite  edges  the 
dodecahedral  or  rhombic  inte?'axes.  if  the  cubic  axis  (=edge  of  the  cube) 
=1,  then  the  dodecahedral  interaxes  =  V2  =1.41421 ;  and  the  octahedral 
interaxes  =  ^S  =  1.73205.  And  if  the  dodecahedral  axis  =  1,  then  the 
octahedral  =  1.224745. 


If  a  oabe  ia  placed  with  the  apex  of  one  angle  yerticaUy  over  that  diagonally  opposite,  that 
la,  with  an  octahedral  interaxia  vertical,  the  parts  are  all  symmetricaUj  arranged  aronnd 
tnia  vertical  azia.  In  thia  position  (f.  15)  the  cube  has  three  planes  inclined  toward  one  apex, 
and  three  toward  the  other ;  it  haa  three  terminal  edges  meeting  at  each  apex  ;  and  six  late^ 
ral  adgea  aitoated  symmetricaUy,  but  in  a  zigzag,  around  the  vertical  axis.  If  lines  are 
drawn  connecting  the  centres  of  the  opposite  lateral  edg^s,  and  these  are  taken  as  the  lateral 
axes,  the  lateral  axes,  three  in  number,  wiU  lie  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical,  and 
wiU  inteiveot  at  the  centre  at  angles  of  60°.  The  cube  placed  in  thia  poaition  would  then  have 
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one  vertical  and  tlixee  e^nal  lateral  axes  ;  and  as  the  lateral  axaa  coi'raapoud  to  the  dodwm 

hedral  interaxea  of  a  cube,  the  ratio  of  a  lateral  axis  to  the  vertical  is  1 :  1.224745. 


2.  Rhombohed/ton  (f .  16  to  18).  Faces  equal  rhombs.  The  twelve  edges 
of  two  kinds ;  six  obtuse,  and  six  acute.  Solid  angles  of  two  kinds  ;  two 
symmetrical,  consisting  each  of  three  equal  plane  angles ;  the  other  six  un- 
symmetwcal,  the  plane  angles  enclosing  them  being  of  two  kinds. 

The  rhombohedron  resembles  a  cube  that  has  been  either  shortened,  or 
lengthened,  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  octahedral  axes,  the  former  mak- 
ing an  ohiilse  rhomlx)hedron,  the  latter  an  acute/  and  it  is  in  position  when 
thib  axis  is  vertical,  the  parts  being  situated  sjMnmetrically  about  this  axis, 
as  in  the  second  position  of  the  cube  above  described.  In  an  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedron (f.  16, 17),  the  terminal  solid  angles  are  bounded  by  three  obtuse 
plane  angles,  and  the  other  six,  which  are  the  lateral,  by  two  acute  and  one 
obtuse ;  the  six  terminal  edges  (three  meeting  at  each  apex)  are  obtuse,  and 
the  six  lateral  edges  are  acute.  Conversely,  in  an  acute  rhombohedron  (f. 
18)  the  terminal  angles  are  made  up  of  acute  plane  angles,  and  the  lateral 
of  two  obtuse  and  one  acute ;  the  six  terminal  edges  are  acute,  and  the  six 
lateral  obtuse.  The  axes  are  a  vertical,  and  three  lateral ;  the  latei-al  axes 
connect  the  centres  of  opposite  lateral  edges  and  intersect  at  angles  of  60°. 
The  cube  in  the  second  position  (f.  15)  corresponds  to  a  rhombohedron 
of  90°,  or  is  intennediate  between  the  obtuse  and  the  acute  series. 

D. — Forms  oontainkd  under  twelve  equal  planks.    1. 

RhonMc  DodecaJisdron  (f.  19).    Faces  rhombs,  with  the 

plane  angles  109°  28'  16",  70°  31'  44".     Edges  twenty-four, 

all  similar;   interfacial  angle  over  each  edge  120°.     Solid 

angles  of  two  kinds  :  {a)  six  acute  tetrahedral,  being  formed 

of  four  acute  plane  angles;  and  (J)  eight  obtuse  trihedral, 

being  formed  of  three  obtuse  plane  angles.    Angle  between 

planes  over  apex  of  teti-ahedral  solid  a^>gje,  90° ;  angle  between 

edges  over  the  same  109°  28'  16".     The  axes  three,  equal, 

nictangular,  and  therefore  identical  with  those  of  the  regular  octahedron 

and  cube.    The  dodecahedral  interaxes  connect  the  centres  of  opposite 

faces ;  and  the  octahedral  the  apices  of  the  trihedral  solid  angles,    framed 

from  &oS€/ica^  twelve^  and  IS/xi,  face. 

2.  Pyramidal  dodecahedron^  or  Quartzoid.  (Called 
also  Dihexagonal  Pyramid,  Isosceles  Dodecahedron.) 
Faces  isosceles  triangles,  and  armnged  in  two  pyramids 
placed  base  to  base  (t.  20).  Edges  of  two  kinds:  twelve 
equal  teinninal^  and  six  equal  haaal;  axes,  a  vertical^  differ- 
ing in  length  in  dififei*ent  species;  and  three  lateral,  equal, 
situated  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical,  and  in- 
tersecting one  another  at  angles  of  60°,  as  in  the  rhombo- 
hedi\>n. 

E. — ^Prisms. — Prismatic  forms  consist  of  at  least  two  sets 
of  planes,  the  basal  planes  being  unlike  the  latei-al.  The  bases  are  always 
equal ;  and  the  lateral  planes  parallelograms.  The  vertical  axis  is  unequal 
to  the  lateral,  {a)  Three  sided  prism.  A  right  (or  erect)  prism,  having 
its  bases  equal  equilateral  triangles.  (})  Four-sided  jyrisms.  Four  sided 
prisms  are  cither  right  (erect),  or  oblique,  the  former  having  the  vertical  axis 
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at  riffhi  angles  to  the  baee  or  to  the  plane  of  the  lateral  axes,  and  the  latter 
oblique. 

3.  Square  or  Tetragonal  Prism  (f.  21,  22V    Base  a  square  ;  lateral 

E lanes  equal.  Edges  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  eight  basal,  equal,  each  c(»iVtained 
etweeu  tlie  base  and  a  lateral  plane  ;  (h)  four  lateral,  contained  between  the 
equal  latenil  planes.  Interfacial  angles  all  90°,  plane  angles  90*.  Solid 
angles  eight,  of  one  kind.  Axes  :  a  vertical,  differing  in  length  indifferent 
species,  and  longer  or  shorter  than  the  lateral ;  two  lateral,  equal,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  to  the  vertical,  and  connecting  either  the  centres 
of  opposite  lateml  planes  (f.  21)  or  edges  (f.  22).  The  cube  is  a  square 
prism  with  the  vertical  axis  equal  to  the  lateral. 
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2.  Right  BhomMc  Prism  (f.  23).  Base  a  rhomb  ;  lateral  planes  equal 
parallelo^fi-ams.  Edges  of  three  kinds  :  (a)  eight  basal,  equal,  and  rectan- 
gular as  in  the  preceding  form  ;  {J>)  two  lateral,  obtuse ;  and  (c)  two  lateral, 
acute.  Solid  angles  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  obtuse  at  the  extremities  of  the  ob 
tuse  edge,  and  (6)  acute  at  the  extremities  of  the  acute  edge.  Axes  rect- 
angular, unequal  ;  a  vertical ;  a  longer  lateral,  the  m,a^'odiagonal  axis 
(named  from  fidxpo^y  la/rge)^  and  a  shorter  lateral,  the  hrackydiagonal  axis 
(named  from  ^payyi^  shorf). 

3.  Right  Rectangvlar  Prism  (f.  24).  Base  a  rectangle,  and  in  conse- 
qnence  of  its  unequal  sides,  two  opposite  lateral  planes  of  the  prism  are 
broader  than  the  other  two.  Edges  all  rectangular,  but  of  three  kinds  : 
{a)  four  longer  basal  j  (J)  four  shorter  basal ;  {c)  four  lateral.  A^ces  con- 
necting the  centres  of  opposite  faces,  rectangular,  unequal;  a  vertical,  a 
macrodiagonal,  and  a  brachydiagonal,  being  like  those  of  the  right  rhom- 
bic prism.  In  the  rectangular  prism,  either  of  the  faces  may  be  made  tlie 
basal,  and  either  axis,  consequently,  the  vertical. 

4.  Oblique  Prisms.  Figs.  25  and  26  represent  prisms  oblique  in  the 
direction  of  one  axis.  As  seen  in  them,  the  vertical  axis  c  is  oblique  to  the 
lateral  axis  a,  called  the  dinodiaaonal  axis  ;  but  &,  the  orthodiagonal  axis, 
is  at  right  angles  to  both  c  and  a.  Similarly,  the  axial  sections  S,  ha  are 
mntnally  oblique  in  their  inclinations,  while  oa,  cb  and  ca^  ha  are  at  right 
angles.  The  clinodiagonal  section  ca  is  called  the  section  or  plane  of  sym- 
metry. 

The  form  in  f.  25  is  sometimes  called  an  ohlique  rhombic  prism.  The 
edges  are  of  two  kinds  as  to  length,  bnt  of  four  kinds  as  to  interfacial  angles 
over  them  :  {a\  four  basal  obtuse ;  (d)  four  basal  acute  ;  {c)  two  lateral  ob- 
tuse :  (d)  two  lateral  acute.  The  prism  is  in  position  when  placed  with  the 
dinodiagonal  section  vertical. 

Fi^  27  and  28  show  the  doubly  oblique,  or  oblique  rhomhoidal  prism, 
in  wliich  all  the  axes,  and  hence  all  the  axial  sections,  are  oblique  to  each> 
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other.    All  these  cases  will  receive  farther  attention  in  the  description  of 
actual  ci-ystalline  forms. 
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The  prisms  (in  f.  21,  24,  26,  28)  in  which  the  planes  are  parallel  to  tho 
three  diametral  sections,  ai'e  sometimes  called  diametral  prisms.  Thia 
term  also  evidently  includes  the  cube.  The  planes  whicii  form  th^e 
diametml  prisms  are  often  called  pinacoida.  The  terminal  plane  is  the 
basal  piuacoid,  or  simply  base ;  also,  in  f .  24  the  plane  (lettered  i-i)  parallel 
totlie  macrodiagonal  section  is  called  the  me^{7*q^n^z<?otci^,  and  the  plane  (t-{) 
parallel  to  the  bi'achydiagonal  the  hrachypinacoid.  In  f .  26  the  plane  (i-t) 
parallel  QES^  orthodia^onal  section  is  called  the  orthopinacoia^  and  the 
plane  (i-l)  parallel  to  the  clinodiagonal  section  the  cltnopi?iacoid.  The 
word  j>inacoiclis  from  the  Greek  irlvaJ^^  a  board,  ~ 

(c).  Six-siDKD  P&ISM. — The  Hexagonal  prism. 
Base  an  equilateral  hexagon.  Edges  of  two 
kinds:  {a)  twelve  basal, equal  and  similar,  (J)  six 
lateml,  equal  and  similar ;  interfacial  angle 
over  the  former  90°,  ovf?r  the  latter  120°.  Solid 
angles,  twelve,  similar.  Axes:  a  vertical,  of 
dinereut  length  in  dififei-ent  species;  three  late- 
ral equal,  intei'sectin^  at  angles  of  60°,  as  in  the 
rhombohedi-on,  and  the  dihexagonal  pyramid  or 

?[uartzoid,  connecting  the  centres  either  of  the  lateral  edges  (f.  29),  or  lateral 
aces  (f .  30). 

3.  Systems  of  Cbystallization. 

The  systems  of  crystallization  are  based  on  the  mathematical  relations  of 
the  forms  ;  the  axes  are  lines  assumed  in  order  to  exhibit  tliese  relations, 
they  mark  the  degree  of  symmetry  which  belongs  to  each  group  of  forms, 
and  which  is  in  fact  the  fundamental  distinction  between  them.  The  num- 
ber of  axes,  as  has  been  stated,  is  either  ^Ar^d  or  four — the  numl)er  being 
four  when  there  are  three  lateral  axes,  as  occurs  only  in  hexa^nal  forms. 

Among  the  forms  witli  thi*ee  axes,  all  possible  conditions  of  the  axes  exist 
both  as  to  relative  lengths  and  inclinations  ;  tliat  is,  there  are  (as  has  beeu 
exemplified  in  the  forms  which  have  been  described),  (A)  among  ortho^ 
rnetrw  kinds,  or  those  with  i-ectangular  axial  intersections ;  {a)  the  three 
axes  equal ;  (J>)  two  equal,  and  the  other  longer  or  sliorter  tlian  the  two ;  (c) 
the  three  unequal ;  and  (B)  among  clinomet7*ic  kinds,  one  or  more  of  the 
intersections  may  be  oblique  (in  all  of  these  the  three  axes  are  unequal^^ 
The  systems  are  then  as  follows : 


A.  Axes  three  ;  orthometric. 
1.  Ibometrio  System. — ^Axes 
dron,  rhombio  dodecahedi-on 


equa\  '  Examples,,  cube,  regular  octahe* 
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3.  TfiTBAOoNAL  Systum. — Lateral  axes  eqaal ;  the  vertical  a  varying  axis 
Ex.,  square  prism,  squai-e  octahedron. 

3.  OftTHOKuoMBio  Ststbm.— Axes  unequal.  Ex.j  right  rhombic  prism, 
rectangular  prism,  rhombic  octahedron. 

B.  Axes  three ;  cliuometric. 

1.  liToNooLiNio  System. — Axes  unequal ;  one  of  the  axial  intersection 
oblique,  the  other  two  rectangular.    Ex.,  tbe  oblique  prisms  (f.  25,  26). 

2.  Tricunio  System. — Axes  unequal ;  thi-ee  of  tne  axial  intersections  ob- 
lique.   Ex.,  oblique  rhomboidal  prism  (f.  27, 28). 

C  Axes  four. — ^Hexagonal  System. — ^Three  lateral  axes  equal,  intersect- 
ing at  angles  of  60°.  The  vertical  axis  of  valuable  length.  Example, 
hexagonal  prisms  (f .  29,  30). 

The  so-called  Diclinio  system  (two  obUque  axes)  is  not  known  to  oocnr,  for  tbe  single  sab- 
stance,  an  artificial  salt,  supposed  to  ciystaUixe  in  this  system  has  been  shown  by  von  Zepha- 
roviofa  to  be  triclinia.  Moreover,  von  Lang,  Qaenstedt,  and  others  have  shown  mathemati- 
caUy  that  there  can  be  only  six  distinct  systems.  ) 

The  six  systems  may  also  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups : 

1.  Isometric  (from  Jiro9,  eqibol^  and/Lterpov,  m,easure)j  the  axes  being  all 
equal ;  including :  I.  IsoME^rBio  System. 

2.  Isodiametric,  the  lateral  axes  or  diametei*s  being  equal ;  including : 
II.  Tetbagonal  System  ;  III.  Hkxagonal  System. 

3.  Anisometric  (from  dviao^^  uneqiud^  etc.),  the  axes  being  nneqiial ;  in- 
cluding: IV.  Obthobhombio  System;  V.  Monoolinio  System  ;  VL  Tbi- 
CLiNio  System. 

A  further  study  of  these  different  systems  will  show  that  in  group  1 
the  crystals  are  formed  or  developed  alike  in  all  three  axial  <lirections;  in 

f:roup  2  the  development  is  alike  in  the  aeveral  lateral  dii^ections,  but  un- 
ike  vertically ;  and  in  group  3  tlie  crystals  are  formed  nnlike  in  all  three 
directions.  These  distinctions  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  relation  to 
the  physical  characters  of  minerals,  especially  their  02>tical  properties,  and 
are  often  referred  to  beyond. 

The  nnmbexB  (in  Boman  numerals)  here  connected  with  the  names  of  the  system  are  often 
used  in  plaoe  of  the  names  in  the  course  of  this  Treatise. 
The  systems  of  crystallization  bare  been  yariously  named  by  different  authors,  as  follows : 

1.  IsoMBTRic.  Taisular  of  Mobs  and  Haidinger ;  laametiic  of  Hausmann ;  Tetaeral  of  Nau- 
mann ;  Beguiar  of  Weiss  and  Rose ;  Cub%6  of  Dufrenoy,  Miller,  Des  Cloizeanx ;  Monametrio  of 
the  earlier  editions  of  Dana^s  System  of  Mineralogy. 

2.  Tbtragohal.  Pyramidal  of  Mobs;  Viergliedrlege,  or  Zwei-und-dnaxige^  of  Weiss* 
Tetragonal  of  Kaumann  ;  MorunUmetric  of  Hausmann  ;  Quadratic  of  von  Kobell ;  Dimetrie  of 
early  editions  of  Dana's  System. 

3.  Hexagonal.  Bhambohedral  of  Mobs ;  Sechsgliedrige,  or  Drei-und-^inaaBige  of  Weiss; 
ffexaganal  of  Naumann :  Monotrimetrio  of  Hausmann. 

4.  Orthobhombic.  Primnatie,  or  Ortfu)type^  of  Mobs;  Mn-und-dhoxige  of  Weiss; 
Wiombic  and  Anisomstrie  of  Kaumann ;  Trimetrio  and  Ort/iorhombio  of  Hausmann ;  TriTnct' 
rie  of  earlier  editions  of  Dana's  System. 

5.  MoNOCLiNic.  HemipriamaUe  and  Hmmhrtfuftype  of  Mobs ;  Zwei-und-mngUederige  of 
Wdss*  MonotUnohf^ral  of  Naumann ;  CUrwrhombic  of  v.  Kobell,  Hausmann,  Des  Cloizcauz; 
AugiUc  of  Haidinger ;  ObUque  of  Miller,  AfonMff/nmetrie  of  Groth. 

6.  Tbiclikic.  Tetarto^riitmatieotJliohM;  EXn-und-eingUederigeotWevm;  Tridmohedral 
of  Naumann ;  CHnarhomboidal  of  v.  Kobedl ;  Anarthie  of  Haidinger  and  Miller ;  AMrtMe^  m 
DomUy  OMque,  of  Des  Cloizeaux ;  Aeifrnme^io^  of  Groth. 
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4.  Laws  with  r£F£renck  to  the  planes  of  Cktstaxa. 

The  laws  with  reference  to  the  positions  of  the  planes  of  crystals  are  two; 
first,  the  law  of  simple  mathematical  ratio;  secondly,  ^A^  Zaw?  ofaymmef/ry, 

1.  The  Law  of  bdiplb  Uathbicatical  Ratio. 

The  crystallo^raphic  axes  afford  the  means,  after  the  methods  oi  analy^ti- 
cal  geometry,  of  expressing  with  precision  the  relative  positions  of  tlie 
planes  of  crystals,  and  so  exhibiting  the  mathematical  ratios  pertaining  to 
crystallization.  These  axes,  as  has  been  stated,  ai*e  snpposcd  to  pass  tlm)ugh 
the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  every  plane  must  intei'sect  one,  two,  or  tln^ee 
of  them.     The  position  of  a  plane  is  obviously  determined  by  the  position 

of  the  points  in  whicli  it  meets  these  axes. 
Thus  Uie  plane  A  B  C,  f.  31,  meets  the 
three  axes  at  the  poi|its  A,  13,  and  C,  and 
its  position  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tances O  A,  O  B,  O  C,  intercepted  be- 
tween these  points  and  the  centre  O. 
Similarly  the  plane  A  B  D  meets  the 
axes  in  the  ]K)mts  A,  B,and  D,  and  its 
}X)6ition  is  determined  by  tlie  distances 
O  A,  O  B,  O  D ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
with  any  otiier  plane.  On  the  crystals 
of  a  given  species  the  occurring  planes 
have  exact  inunerical  relations  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  to  show  these  relations 
that  certain  lengths  of  the  axes  arc 
assumed  as  units.  Thus,  in  the  case 
already  given  if  O  C,  O  B,  O  A,  or  more 
brieflvc,  A,  a,  are  the  lengths  of  the 
axes^  (strictly  speaking  semi-axes)  for  a 
given  species,  then  the  position  of  the 
first  plane  is  expressed  by  \c\\h\  la ;  that  of  the  second  by  2c:lh  :1a 
(if  Ol)=20C),  and  still  another  plane  might  be  2c :  2b  :  la,  and  so  on. 
Consequently  the  general  position  of  any  plane  may  be  expressed  by 
mcnbi  ra,t  or  more  simply  wc  :  nA  :  a,  as  every  plane  is  for  simplicity 
supposed  to  meet  one  of  the  axes  at  the  imit  distance.  In^  the  iii-st  case 
mentioned  above,  m  =1  and  n  =  1 ;  but  in  general  m  and  n  may  vary  in 
value  from  zero  to  infinity.  The  law  of  simple  mathematical  ratio,  how- 
ever,  requires  that  m  and  n,  which  express  the  i-atios  in  the  lengths  of  the 
axes,  should  be  invariably  rational  numbers^  and  in  general  the}'  are  either 
u>h^le  numbers  or  simple  fractions. 

This  principle  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  ^ 

The  position  of  me  planes  in  a  given  crystal  is  related  in  some  simple 
ratio  to  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes. 

^  The  Tortical  axis Ia  ihroughoat  oaUed  «,  seep.  53. 

f  It  is  more  usual  and  analTtioally  more  oom 
tmt  as  the  usual  symbols  take  the  form  m-n,  the  < 
is  maze  oonyenienti 


write  this  expression  ra:nb:me\ 
of  the  terms  used  here  and  elsewhers 
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This  subject  will  become  clear  iu  the  subseqaent  study  of  zbe  different 
crystalliue  forms ;  in  passing,  however,  reference  may  be  made 
to"  f.  32  (zircon)  as  a  single  example.  The  planes  lettered  1 
and  3  have  respectively  the  positions,  Ic:  \bi  la,  and  3c  :1b:  la, 
and  in  the  second  case  the  vertical  axis  has  exactly  thi*e€t  times 
the  length  of  that  of  the  former ;  any  such  multiples  as  2.93  or 
3.07  ai-e  crystallogmphically  impossible.  It  is  tliis  principle 
which  makes  crystallography  an  exact  mathematical  science. 
Some  apparent  exceptions,  such  as  occasionally  occur,  do  not  at 
all  set  aside  this  rule. 

The  expression  77^  :  nh  :  ais  called  the  Bymbol  of  a  plane,  as  it  expresses 
its  exact  mathematical  position,  and  the  values  of  m  and  n  ai-e  called  its 
varaToeters.  If  a  plane  intersects  two  of  the  axes,  but  not  the  third,  it 
)s  parallel  to  it,  and  mathematically  it  is  said  to  cut  it  at  infinity  (oo )  ; 
hence  the  general  expression  for  a  plane  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  c  (as  in 
f .  33)  will  oe  00  <; :  w  :  a,  or  coc:  bx  na^  according  as  a  or  ft  is  taken  as 
the  unit ;  for  a  plane  parallel  to  the  lateral  axis  0  (as  in  f.  34),  it  will  be 
mc:  oob:a;  if  parallel  to  the  lateral  axis  a  (sb  in  f .  35),  mc:  b  :  ao  a. 

If  a  plane  is  parallel  to  two  axes,  b  and  a,  uibX  is,  intercepts  these  axes  at 


an  infinite  distance,  its  position  is  expressed  by  <? :  oo  J  :  oo  a,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  f .  36 ;  again,  its  position  is  expressed  by  oo  o  :  J  :  oo  a ,  if  parallel 
to  c  and  a ;  and  by  oo  c  :  oo  ft  :  a,  if  parallel  to  c,  ft.  These  may  also  be 
written  Ooib:  a,  etc. 

The  following  important  principle 
should  be  teept  m  mind.  The  relative 
not  the  absoltUe  position  of  any  plane 
has  to  be  regarded,  and  hence  all 
planes  parallel  to  each  other  are 
erystallographically  identical.  A 
plane  on  the  angle  of  the  cube  is  the 
same,  if  the  mutual  inclinations  re- 
main unchanged,  whether  large  or 
small,  for,  though  the  actual  distances 
cut  off  on  the  axes  may  differ  in  each 
case,  the  ratios  of  these  axes  are  iden- 
tical. Again,  in  f .  37,  the  three  planes, 
ic:  4b  :2aj  and  2c; :  2ft  :  a,  and  c  : 
ft  :  ia  are  identical,  for  the  ratios 
of  the  three  axes  are  the  ^|pe 
throughout,  the  planes  being  of  course 
paralfeL    Similarly  the  symbol  Ic :  ^ft  :  fa 


may    be   written    3o  :  ft  :  o^ 
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and  0  :  00  S :  00  a  ia  the  same  sl&  Ocib  :a.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  prin- 
ciple makes  it  right  to  regard  every  plane  as  meeting  one  of  the  axes  at 
the  unit  distance  from  me  centre,  which,  as  before  stated,  rediicx^s  the 
general  expression  of  any  plane  mcinbira  to  the  simpler  form  mcifkbia^ 
ormcxbi  na. 

The  principle,  which  has  jnstbeen  stated,  also  makes  it  evident  that  when 
the  axes  are  all  equal,  they  are  not  necessarily  considered  in  naming  the 
2K)Bition  of  any  )>lane ;  when  the  lateral  axes  alone  are  equal,  a  certain 
length  of  the  vertical  axis  must  be  assumed  for  each  species ;  and  when  all 
the  axes  are  unequal,  ceitain  lengths  for  two  of  the  axes,  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  third  axis,  must  in  every  case  be  adopted. 

Hence  the  fundamental  forra  of  any  species  may  be  regarded  as  that 
octahedron  whoso  axes  cori*espond  in  relative  lengUis  with  the  axes  e,  &,  a 
adopted  for  the  species.  The  faces  of  this  octahedron  intersect  the  axes  at 
distances  from  the  centre  equal  to  nc^  nbj  fui{or  c:  b  i  a)  respectively,  and. 
since  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  which  expresses  the  position  of  these 
planes  is  1:1:1,  this  form  is  also  called  the  unit  octahedron.  But  tlie 
form  is  not  necessarily  fundamental ;  for  it  is  frequently  moi'e  or  less  arbi- 
trarily assumed,  and  the  structure  or  genesis  of  the  crystals  of  a  species  may 
point  to  other  forms,  having  very  (Ufferent  axial  relations,  as  will  appear 
from  facts  stated  beyond. 

MoDBLS.^For  clear  illustration  of  the  axes  and  axial  raiiua  of  planes  it  is  weU  to  have 
modela  of  the  axes  made  of  rods  of  wood  mortised  and  glued  together  at  the  crossing  at  centre. 
The  rods  may  he  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  10  or  12  inches  long ;  for  the  Isometric  system, 
three  equal  rods,  say  12  inches  long ;  for  the  Tetragonal  system,  two  of  12  inches  for  the 
lateral  axes  and  one  of  8  or  14  inches  for  the  vertical ;  for  the  Orthorhombic,  one  of  16  inches 
for  axis  6,  one  of  10  inches  for  axis  e,  and  one  of  14  indies  for  axis  a.  (Either  axis  may  be 
made  the  vertical  by  way  of  change.) 

For  the  Clinometric  systems,  make  a  second  model  like  that  for  the  Orthorhombic  system, 
but  with  the  rods  but  loosely  mortised  and  tied  together,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  little  moYemeni 
at  centre.  Then,  the  model  when  in  its  more  natural  position  will  be  that  of  the  orthorhom- 
bic system,  the  intersections  being  all  reotang^ar.  But  by  pushing  the  front  r«>d  a  down  in 
the  plane  of  ca^  making  it  thus  oblique  to  o  while  at  right  angles  to  b,  the  model  will  repre- 
sent the  monoclinio  axes  ;  if  aU  the  intersections  of  the  rods  are  oblique,  the  model  will 
represent  the  axes  of  the  Tridinio  system. 

Now  by  taking  a  large  piece  of  thick  pasteboard,  and  placing  it  in  different  positions  with 
reference  to  the  three  axes,  the  relations  to  the  various  planes  may  be  readily  iliustmted. 

Models  of  the  various  forms  of  crystals  are  also  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  best 
for  general  illustration  are  those  made  of  plate  gloss,  some  of  them  having  the  positions  of 
the  axes  within  indicated  by  threads,  and  others  consisting  of  one  form  inside  of  another  to 
show  their  mutual  relations.  Such  glass  models  (first  mode  by  Professor  Dana,  in  1835, 
and  recommended  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Mineralogy)  are  now  manufactured  of  great  per- 
fection at  Siegen,  in  Oermany. 

Pasteboard  models,  likewise  useful  aids  to  the  study  of  ciystollography,  are  easily  made 
from  the  outlines  of  the  faces  of  the  various  forms,  which  have  been  prepared  by  various 
authors. 

Models  cut  in  hard  wood  representing  the  actual  forms  of  the  various  mineral  species  are 
very  valuable,  when  accurately  made.  They  not  only  show  the  relations  of  different  plane?, 
but  may  also  be  advantageously  used  to  give  the  student  practice  in  the  mathematical  cal- 
culations of  the  axes  and  parameters,  the  angles  being  measured  by  him  as  on  an  actual 
oiystaL  Such  models  have  the  advantage  of  being  of  convenient  size,  and  symroeHically 
fotmed,  which  are  conditions  not  often  realised  in  the  cijotals  furnished  by  nature. 

2.  Law  of  Stmxetrt.  «^ 

The  symmetry  of  crystals  ii  based  upon  the  law  that  either  : 
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f.  AU  parts  of  a  orystal  similar  in  position  with  reference  to  the  opueA 
are  similar  in  planes  or  modification^  or 

JZ  Each  half  of  the  similar  parts  of  a  crystal^  alternate  or  syminetri- 
oal  in  position  or  relation  to  the  other  half  may  he  alone  similar  in  its 
planes  or  modifications. 

The  forms  resulting  according  to  the  first  m^^od  are  termed  holohe^ 
drcU  forms,  from  oKo^j  ally  ISpo,  face ;  and  those  according  to  the  second, 
hemihedraly  from  ijfuavSf  half 

According  to  the  law  of  fall  or  holohedral  symmetry,  each  sectant  in  one 
of  the  rectangular  systems  {a)  should  have  the  same  planes  both  as  to  num- 
ber and  kind";  and  (6)  whatever  the  kinds,  in  each  sectant  thei*e  should  be 
as  many  of  each  kind  as  are  geometrically  possible.  But  in  hemihedrtsm^ 
either  (a)  planes  oi  a  kind  occur  only  in  half  of  the  sectants ;  or  else  {b) 
half  the  full  number  occur  in  all  the  sectants. 

Ill  the  isometric  svstem,  for  example,  if  one  solid  angle  of  a  cube  has 
upon  it  a  plane  equally  inclined  to  the  diametml  sections,  so  will  each  of  die 
other  angles  (or  sectants)  (f .  39-42). 

If  one  of  the  twelve  edges  of  the  cube  has  a  plane  equally  inclined  to  the 
enclosing  cubic  faces  (or  diametral  planes)  the  others  will  have  the  same 
(f .  4a-46). 

Again,  one  of  the  solid  angles  of  a  cube  being  replaced  by  six  planes,  as 
in  f.  70,  this  law  requires  that  the  same  six  planes  should  appear  on  all  the 
other  solid  angles.  .         . 

But  under  the  law  of  hemihedrism  these  planes  may  occur  on  half  the 
solid  angles  of  the  cube,  and  not  on  the  other  half,  as  m  f .  87,  or  half  the 
full  number  of  planes  may  occur  on  all  the  angles,  as  is  f .  101.  This  subject 
IS  further  elucidated  in  the  discussion  of  the  hemihedral  forms  'belonging 
to  each  system  of  crystallization. 

HsMiuEDBisM  is  of  various  kinds : 

1.  SbloTnorphiCy  in  which  the  occuriuff  planes  pertain  equally  to  both 
the  upper  and  lower  (or  opposite)  ranges  of  sectants,  as  in  all  ordinary  hemi- 
hedral forms. 

2.  JTemimorphiCy  in  which  the  planes  pertain  to  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower  range,  and  not  to  both,  and  hence  the  planes  are  only  half  enough  of 
the  kind  to  enclose  a  space,  whence  the  term  hemimorphiCy  from  fifjuaif^^ 
haif  and  fiofxpirijform. 

Tlie  holomorphic  forms  may  be  either : 

A  JBemiholohedraly  half  the  sectants  having  the  full  number  of  planes, 
or 

B.  ffblohemihedraly  all  the  sectants  having  half  the  whole  number  of 
planes. 

Aain,  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  sectants  containing  the  planea, 
the  lOTms  may  be : 

a.  Verticatly-directy  in  which  the  sectants  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower 
ranges  are  alternate^  but  the  upper  not  alternate  with  reference  to  the  lower. 
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and,  accordingly,  each  plane  above  is  in  the  same  vertical  zone  with  a  like 
plane  below  ;  as  in  forms  described  on  pp.  34, 35. . 

b.  VerticcUly-aUernatey  in  which  the  sectants  of  the  upper  and  lower 
ranges  ai-e  alternate^  and  also  the  upper  ard  alternate  with  reference  to  the 
lower,  and,  accordingly,  each  plane  above  is  not  in  the  same  vertical  zone 
with  alike  plane  below;  as  in  the tetrahedix)n  (f,  9),  rhombohedron  (f.  16j, 
and  gyroidal  forms  (f,  182). 

c.  VerticaUy-oblique^  in  which  the  sectants  of  the  npper  and  lower  ranges 
are  adjacent^  bat  the  upper  are  situated  diagoiuJly  with  reference  to  the 
lower,  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  transverse  diametral  or  diagonal 
plane  ;  as  in  hemihedrons  of  monoclinic  habit  under  the  orthorhombic 
system  (p.  45). 

Tetartohearism, — ^Mathematicaliy  the  rhombohedron  is  a  hemihedron  un- 
der the  hexagonal  system,  consequently  the  forms  that  are  hemihedral  to  the 
rhombohedron  are  tetartohedrons^  or  quarter-forms.     See  p.  39. 

Tetartohedral  forms,  or  those  with  one-fourth  of  the  normal  number  of 

nies,  have  also  been  observed  in  the  Isometric  system.    The  term  mero- 
riem^  from  /tepo^,  party  and  IS/ms,  Jacej  has  been  used  in  place  of  heini- 
hedrism,  to  include  botn  this  and  tctartohedrisra. 


I.— ISOMETRIC  SYSTEM. 

A.  Sblohedral  Forme. 

In  the  IsoMFTBio  ststkm  the  axes  are  equal,  so  that  either  one  may  be  the 
vertical  axis,  and  each  may  be  called  a.  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
^neral  expression  for  any  plane  meeting  the  axes  c^o^a  \^  m>c  \  nb  \  a\  and 
in  this  system  it  will  be  m,a  :  na:  a,  or,  since  the  axes  are  equal,  simply 
m:  ml.  Now  it  has  been  shown  also  tliat  according  as  a  plane  intersects 
the  several  axes  at  difFerent  points,  or  is  parallel  to  one  or  more  of  them, 
this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  values  given  for  m,  and  n  in  each  case  (p.  11). 
Hence  expressions  for  all  the  forms  geometrically  possible  in  this  system 
will  be  obtained  if  to  w  and  n,  in  the  general  expression  ma  :  na:  a,  succes- 
sive values  are  given.  Tliese  values  may  be  in  this  system,  0,1,  a  number 
greater  than  1,  or  qo  .    In  this  way  are  derived : — 

1.    m:  nil    [m-zi]     when  m  and  n  have  both  different  values  greater 

than  unity, 

[m-m]  when  m  >  l,7i  =  m. 

[m]  when  w  >  1,  n  =  1. 

1^1]  when  m  and  n  =  1. 

[trii]  when  f/i  =  00 ,  n  >  1. 

[i]  when  m  =  oo ,  n  =  1. 

[£t]  when  m  and  n  =s  oo .  ^ 

In  lettering  the  planes  of  the  Beveral  forme  only  the  eeaential  part  of  the  qrtnbol  is  used:  the 
cube  is  ff  (hexahedron)  ;  the  octahedron  1(=»1 ;  1  :  1) ;  the  dodecahedron  •'  (oo  :  1  ;  1),  ( < 
•taiida  for  infinity);  m  ia  need  for  the  planes  m  :  1 : 1  ;  rn-m  f or  m  :  m :  1 ;  <-nforx  :ii:  !• 


2. 

m :  m.:  1 

3. 

m:  1:1 

4. 

1  :  1:1 

6. 

00  :  »:  1 

6. 

00  :  1  :  1 

7. 

00  :oo  :  1 
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m-n  f  or  M  :  »  :  1.  These  symbdli  «ie  the  aame  as  thOM  of  Natonaim,  except  Chat  he  wTxvto 
30  instead  of  f  for  infinity,  and  introdnoed  also  the  letter  O  (octahedron)  as  the  suni  of  the 
Bjstexn  •  «>  O  00  of  his  system =ir;  0=1  ;  <x>  0=i  ;  m  0=^m  ;  m  0  m^m-m^  oo5  »=i-», 
and  m  O  nz^m-n. 

Each  of  these  expressions,  appearing  at  first  sight  possibly  a  little 
obscure,  may  be  translated  into  simple  language. 

Cube. — ^The  cube  with  the  symbol  oo  :  qo  :  1,  is  composed  of  planes  each 
one  of  which  is  parallel  to  two  of  the  axes,  and  meets  the  thira  at  its  unit 
point  (see  f .  36).  It  is  evident  that  there  are  six  snch  planes,  one  at  each 
extremity  of  the  three  axes,  and  the  figure  or  crystal  which  is  enclosed  by 
these  six  planes  has  already  been  described  (p.  5)  as  the  euhe  (f.  38). 

Octaheclronn-^The  symbol  1:1:1  compritos  all  those  planes  which  meet 
the  three  axes  at  the  same  distance,  that  is,  cut  off  the  unit  length  of  each. 
It  is  evident  that  thera  must  be  eig/U  snch  planes,  one  in  each  octant,  and 
they  together  form  the  regular  octahedron  (f .  42),  which  has  already  been 
described,  p.  4. 

Dodecahedron. — ^The  symbol  oo  :  1 : 1  includes  those  planes  which  inter- 
cept two  of  the  axes  at  the  same  unit  distance,  and  are  pai*allel  to  the 
third.  There  can  be  twelve  planes  answering  to  these  conditions,  and  they 
form  together  the  dodecahedron  (f .  45,  see  slIso  p.  6). 

These  three  forms,  the  cube,  octahedron,  ana  dodecahedron,  are  those 
most  commonly  occurring  in  this  system,  and  it  is  important  that  their  i*ela- 
tion  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  transitions  between  these  forms, 
as  they  modify  one  another,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  figures : 


88 


40 


41 


Figs.  38  and  42  represent  the  cube  and  octahedron,  and  89,  40,  41,  the 
intermediate  forms.  Slicing  off  from  the  eight  angles  of  a  cube  piece  after 
piece,  such  that  the  planes  made  are  equally  inclined  to  If^  or  the  cubic  faces, 
the  cube  is  finally  converted  into  the  regular  octahedron  ;  and  the  last 
disappearing  point  of  each  face  of  the  cube  is  the  apex  of  each  solid  angle 
of  the  octahearon.  The  axes  of  the  former,  therefore,  of  necessity  connect 
the  apices  of  the  solid  angles  of  the  latter. 

The  form  in  f.  40  is  called  a  ctibO'0<iahedron.    ^A  1=126**  16'  52". 

If  the  twelve  edges  of  the  cube  are  truncated  ffor  all  will  be  truncated  if 
cftie  is)  it  affords  the  form  in  f .  43 ;  then  that  oi  f .  44 ;  then  the  dodecahe- 
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dron,  f.  45 ;  the  axes  of  the  cube  becoming,  in  the  transition,  the  axei  con 
necting  the  tetrahedral  solid  angles  of  the  oodecahedron ;  -S"  A  i  =  ISd''.  If 
the  twelve  edges  of  the  octahedron  (f.  42)  are  truncated,  the  form  in  f.  47 
results  ;  and  by  continuing  the  i-eplacement,  finally  the  dodecahedron  again 
is  formed  (f.  46).  1  A  i  =  144°  44'  8".  The  last  point  of  the  face  of  the 
octahedron,  as  it  disappears,  is  the  apex  of  the  trihedral  solid  angle  of  the 
dodecahedron. 

These  forms  are  thus  mutually  derivable.  The  process  may  be  reversed, 
the  cube  being  derivable  from  the  dodecahedron  by  the  truncation  of  the 
tetrahedral  solid  angles  of  the  latter  (compare  in  succession  f.  45,  44,  43, 
38) ;  and  the  octahedron  by  the  truncation  of  the  trihedml  solid  angles 
(compare  f .  45,  47,  42).  These  remarks  are  important  as  riiowing  the  rela- 
tions between  these  forms,  though  it  is  of  course  not  intended  to  oe  under- 
stood that  they  are  in  any  sense  derived  fix)m  each  other  in  this  manner  in 
natui*e. 

The  three  aaes  (or  cubic  axes)  connect  the  centres  of  opposite  faces  in  ihs 
cube  ;  the  apices  of  opposite  solid  angles  in  the  octanedron ;  the  apices 
of  opposite  tetrahedral  solid  angles  in  the  dodecahedron. 

The  eight  trigonal  or  octahedral  iuteraxes  connect  the  centres  of  opposite 
•faces  in  the  octahedron  ;  the  apices  of  opposite  solid  angles  in  the  cube  ; 
the  apices  of  opposite  tiihedral  solid  angles  in  the  dodecahedron. 

The  twelve  rhombic  or  dodecahedral  interaxes  connect  the  centres  of  op- 
posite fa,ces  in  the  dodecahedron  ;  the  centres  of  opposite  edges  both  in  the 
cube  and  the  octahedron. 

In  a  vertical  section,  containing  each  of  these  kinds  of  axes,  the  octahe 
dral  intcraxis  intei*sect6  one  of  the  three  cubic  ax^  at  the  angles  64^  44'  S 
and  125*  16'   62",  and  one  of  the 
dodecahedral  intemxes,  at  the  an-  W 

gles  36°  16'  52"  and  144°  44'  8". 

There  remain  four  other  holohe- 
dral  foniis  belonging  to  the  system 
as  contained  in  the  list  on  page  14. 

Trisoctahedrons.  —  The  sy m  bol 
m :  1  :  1  is  of  that  solid  each  of 
whose  planes  meets  two  of  the  axes 
at  the  unit  distance,  and  the  third 
axis  at  some  distance  which  is  a 
multiple  of  this  unit  length.  It  will 
be  evident,  as  in  f.  48,  that  there 
are  three  such  planes  in  each  of  the 
eight  sectants,  and  hence  the  total 
number  of  planes  by  which  the  solid 
is  bounded  is  twenty-four.  The 
resulting  solid  is  called  a  trigonal 
trisoctahedron^  and  one,  having 
m=|,  is  shown  in  f.  49. 


It  win  be  found  a  veiy  valuable  practice  for  the  itudent  io  ooxutmot  the  flffures  of  the 
>nM6MiYe  etTataUine  forma  in  this  way,  laying  oftth/^piop0t\^ngthmU  the  saveral  axae  and 
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noting  the  pomts  where  the  different  planes  intersect 
crystala  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Farther  remarks  on  the  drawing  of 


The  symbol  m:  m  :1  belongs  to  all  the  planes  which 
meet  one  axis  at  the  anit  distance,  and  the  otnersat  eqnal 
distanc-es  which  are  multiples  of  the  former.  As  seen  in  the 
preceding  case,  there  will  be  three  snch  planes  in  each  of 
the  eight  sectants,  and  the  total  number  conseqnently  will 
be  twenty-four.  The  solid  is  seen  in  f.  50,  and  is  called  a 
tetra>g(mal  trisoctahedron^  or  a  trapezohedron. 

Both  these  forms  ai-e  called  trisoctahedrons,  from  rpl?,  three  HfrieSy  and 
<ictahedron,becanse  in  each  a  three-sided  pyramid  occupies 
the  position  of  the  planes  of  the  regular  octahedron.  They 
are  closely  related  to  each  other ;  starting  with  the  form 
r/i :  1  :  1,  if  m  is  diminished  till  it  equals  unity,  then  the 
symbol  becomes  1:1:1,  that  is,  it  has  passed  into  the  octa- 
hedron. If  m  becomes  less  than  unity,  the  symbol  may  be, 
for  example,  i  :  1  :  1,  which  is  identical,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained (p.  11)  with  1:2:2  (2-2),  and  this  is  the  8yml)ol  of 
the  second  trisoctahedron.  This  explains  why,  in  the  first  list  comprising 
all  the  possible  forms,  m  was  in  no  case  made  less  than  unity.     V^  / 

Trigonai'trisoctahedron, — In  this  form  the  solid  angles  are  of  two 
kinds :  the  trigonal  or  octahedral,  and  the  octagonal  or  cubic.  The  edges  are 
thirty-six  in  number,  twenty-four  of  one  kind,  forming  the  octahedral  or 
trihedral  solid  angles,  and  twelve  edges  meeting  at  the  extremities  of  the 
cubic  axes.    Each  of  the  twenty-four  planes  is  an  isosceles  triangle. 


In  combination  with  the  cube,  the  form  2  appeai*8  as  a  replacement  of 
each  of  the  solid  angles  by  three  planes  equally  inclined  on  the  edges  ;  this 
is  seen  in  f.  52.  With  the  octahedron,  it  appears  as  a  bevelment  of  its 
twelve  edges,  as  shown  in  f.  53.  It  also  replaces  the  eight  trie:onal  solid 
angles  of  a  dodecahedron  by  three  planes  inclining  on  the  faces.  "The  more 
commonly  occurring  examples  of  this  form  are  2  (=2  :  1  :  1),  also  f  (=| 
:  1  : 1),  and  3  (3  :  1 : 1). 

Tlie  Tetragonal-trisoctahedron  or  trapezohedron,  has  three  kinds  of  solid 
angles:  #x  cubic,  whose  truncations  are  cubic  faces  (f.  56);  eight  octahe- 
dral, whose  truncations  are  octahedral  faces  (f.  56) ;  twelve  dodecahedral, 
truncated  by  the  dodecahedral  planes  (f.  60).  It  has  forty-eight  edges ; 
twenty-four  of  one  kind,  those  of  the  trihedral  or  octahedral  solid  angles, 
and  the  remaining  twenty-four,  also  of  one  kind,  meeting  in  the  cubic  solid 
angles.     Each  of  the  twenty-four  faces  is  a  quadrilateral. 

In  combination  with  the  cube  it  is  seen  in  f .  55,  56,  appearing  as  a  re 
placement  of  each  of  the  solid  angles  by  three  planes  equally  inclined  on 
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tlio  faces  of  the  cube.  Figs.  56,  57, 68,  59,  60,  62,  also  show  it  in  com 
bination  with  the  octahedron  and  dodecahedron.  The  most  commonly 
occurring  of  this  series  is  2-2  (=2  :  2  :  1),  f.  54 ;  as  seen  in  f.  59,  it  truncatea 
the  twenty-four  edges  of  the  dodecahedron.     On  the  other  hand  the  form 


54 


55 


66 


57 


58 


69 


60 


61 


63 


|-|  would  replace  the  trihedral  solid  angles  by  planes  inclined  on  the  edges, 
while  3-3  replaces  (f.  62),  the  tetrahedral  solid  angles  of  the  dodecahedron, 
by  planes  also  inclined  on  the  edges. 

Tetrahexahedron. — The  symbol  qo  :  n  :  1  {yni)  belongs  to  all  the  planes 
which  are  parallel  to  one  axis,  meet  a  second  at  the  unit  distance,  and  the 
third  at  some  multiple  of  that.  There  are  twenty-four  planes  which  satisfy 
these  conditions,  and  they  form  the  tetrahexahedron  ;  f .  64, 65,  represent  two 
varieties  of  tetrahexahedrons.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  planes  are  so 
arranged  that  a  square  pyramid  corresponds  to  each  of  the  six  faces  of  the 
cube  ;  and  hence  the  name  from  rerpa/cA?,  four  tiroes^  ?f ,  «W5,  and  S/xs, 
fdce^W*  being  a  4xG.-faced  solid.  Tne  tetrahexahedron  has  six  tetrahe- 
dral solid  angles  and  eight  hexahedral  or  octahedral  solid  angles.  There  are 
twenty-four  edges  of  one  kind  forming  the  former  solid  angles,  and  twelve 
edges  occupying  the  position  of  the  cubic  edges.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
faces  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  In  combination  with  the  cube  it  pixxluces  a 
bevelmentof  its  twelve  edges,  as  represented  in  f.  64. 


64 


66 


66 


67 


68 


The  tetrahexahedron,  in  f.  65,  lettered  i-2,  has  the  symbol  oo:  2  :  1 ;  and 
that  of  f.  66,  lettered  i-3,  oo :  3  :  1.  Some  of  the  other  occurring  kinds  are 
those  with  the  ratios,  2  :  3, 3  :  4,  4  :  5,  etc.,  etc. 

The  relation  of  the  tetrahexahedron  to  the  octahedron  is  shown  in  f.  67 
By  comparing  this  flfcure  with  f.42,  it  is  seen  that  the  planes  A  replace 
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the  solid  angles  of  the  octahedron  by  planes  inclined  on  its  edges.  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  dodecahedron  is  presented  in  f.  68,  which  is  a  dodecahedron 
(planes  i  being  the  dodecahedral  planes,  see  f .  45)  with  the  tetrahedral  solid 
angles  replaced  by  four  planes  inclined  each  on  an  t. 

The  tetrdiexaliedron  is  called  a  fluoroidy  by  Haidinger,  the  form  being 
common  in  fluorite.  It  is  the  Tetrakishexahedron  (or  Pyramidenwurfe^ 
of  Nanmann. 

In  accordance  with  considerations  already  presented  it  is  evident  that  n, 
in  the  symbol  i-n,  may  always  be  written  as  a  whole  number,  for  the  symbol 
00 :  -^  :  i  is  identical  with  oo :  1  :  2.  Moreover  it  is  seen  that  when  t^  is  go  , 
the  form  passes  into  the  cube  (<x> :  oo :  1),  and  as  n  diminishes  and  becomes 
unity,  it  passes  into  the  dodecahedron  (oo :  1  :  1). 

HexoctaJiedron. — ^The  general  form  m  :  n  includes  the  larjgest  number 
of  similar  planes  geometrically  possible  in  this  system.  This  symbol 
requires  six  planes  in  each  octant,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  method  of  con- 
struction similar  to  that  in  f.  48,  and  consequently  the  whole  solid  has 
forty-eight  planes.  It  is  hence  called  a  hexakisoctahedron  {e^oKi^^  six 
times^  SiCTfo^  eight,  and  ffipa,  face,  i.e.,  a  G  x  8-faced  solid)  or  hexoctahedron. 
The  form  is  shown  in  f.  69,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  AxSeV" 
ent  kinds  of  edges,  and  three  kinds  of  solid  angles;  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  planes  is  a  scalene  triangle. 

When  modifying  the  cube  it  appears  as  six  planes  replacing  each  of  the 
solid  angles,  f.  70.     It  replaces  tne  eight  angles  of  the  octahedron,  and  the 


form  8-1  bevels  the  twenty-four  edges  of  the  dodecahedron  (f.  71).  Other 
hexoctahedrons,  differing  m  their  angles,  may  replace  the  six  acute  solid  an- 
gles of  the  dodecahedron  by  ^^A^  planes,  or  the  eight  obtuse  by  six  planes. 
Tlie  hexoctahedron  of  f.  69,  70,  71  is  that  whose  planes  have  the  axial 
ratio  3  :  f  :  1.  Othei-s  have  the  ratio  4  :  2  : 1,  2  :  | :  1  (=6  :  4  :  3),  5  :  f  :  1 
1=16  :  6  :  8),  7  :  J  :  1  (=21 :  7  :  8),  etc 
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The  preceding  figures  show  dodecahedrons  variously  modified.  In 
f.  72,  /,  or  i,  are  faces  of  the  dodecahcdi*ou ;  JI  of  the  cube ;  1  of  the  octa- 
hedron ;  i-3  of  a  tetrahexahedron  (f.  66) ;  2-2  of  tlie  ti-apezohedron  ot  f .  64 
59 ;  3-}  of  the  hexoctahedron  of  f.  69,  70.  In  f .  73,  *,  O,  and  1  are  as  jd 
f.  72;  3-3  is  the  trapezohedron  of  f.  61,  62;  and  5-}  (either  side  of  3-3)  • 
hexoctahedron. 

The  hexoctahedron  is  called  the  adamantotd  by  Uaidinger,  in  allnsion 
to  its  being  a  common  form  of  crystals  of  diamond.  It  is  tne  hexakisocta- 
hedron  of  !^aumann« 

B.  Hemihedral  Forms* 

Of  the  kinds  of  hemihedral  forms  mentioned  on  page  13,  the  hemiho- 
lohedral^  in  which  only  half  of  the  sectants  are  represented  in  the  form, 
produces  what  are  called  inclined  hemihedrons  ;  and  the  holohemihedral^  \\\ 
which  all  the  sectants  are  represented  by  half  the  full  Tmmber  of  planes, 
parallel  hemihedrons.    In  the  former  the  sectants  to  which  thc»>  occurring 

E lanes  belong  are  diagonally  opposite  to  those  without  the  sa^ne  planes ;  and 
ence  no  plane  has  another  opposite  and  parallel  to  it;  on  the  contrary, 
opposite  planes  are  oblique  to  one  another,  and  hence  the  name  of  indvnid 
hemihedrons  applied  to  them.  They  are  also  called  tetrahedral  forms,  the 
tetrahedron  being  the  simplest  form  of  the  number,  and  its  habit  character- 
istic of  them' all ;  while  the  latter  are  called  pyritohedraZ^  because  observed 
in  the  species  pyrite.  The  complete  symbols  of  the  inclined  hemihedrons 
are  written  in  the  general  form  \{m  :  n  :  1),  of  the  parallel  hemihedrons 
in  the  form  ^  [m  :  n  :  1]  ;  also  written  i^m  inil)  and  ir{m  : n  :  1)  re- 
spectively. 

a.  Inclined  or  Tetrahedral  Hemihedrons.  1.  Tetrahedron^  or  IT.emi* 
octahedron.— ^{1  : 1 : 1). 

As  has  been  shown,  the  form  1(1  : 1 : 1)  embraces  eight  planes,  and  when 
holohedrally  developed  it  produces  the  octahedron ;  in  accordance,  liow- 
ever,  with  the  law  of  hemihedrism,  AoZ/*  of  the  eight  possible  planes  may 
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occur  in  alternate  octants ;  thus  in  two  opposite  sectants  above,  and  rh« 
two  diagonally  opposite  below,  as  shown  by  tne  shaded  planes  in  f.  74.     If 
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ehese  four  sluded  planec  are  suppressed,  while  the  other  four  of  the  octa* 
hedron  are  extended,  the  resulting  form  is  the  regular  tetrahedron,  f.  76. 
The  relation  of  the  octahedron  and  tetrahedron  may  be  better  understood 
from  f.  75.  If,  as  just  remarked,  the  planes  shaded  in  f.  74t  are  suppressed, 
while  the  othera  are  extended,  it  will  be  seen  in  f.  75  that  the  two  latter 
paira  intersect  in  edges  parallel  respectively  to  the  basal  edges  of  the 
octahedron,  and  the  complete  tetrahedron  is  the  result.  The  axes,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  connect  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  edges. 

Farther  than  this,  since  cither  set  of  four  planes  may  go  to  form  the  solid, 
two  tetrahedrons  are  evidently  possible,  and  they  may  be  distinguished 
by  calling  the  firet,  f.  76,  positive,  and  the  second  negative,  f.  76a. 
These  terms  are  of  coui*se  only  relative.  The  plus  and  the  minus  tetmhe- 
drons  may  occur  in  combination,  as  in  f.  79  ;  and  though  there  are  here  pre- 
sent the  eight  planes  which  in  holohedral  forms  make  the  octahedron,  and 
though  they  should  happen  to  be  equally  developed  so  as  to  give  the  same 
shape,  the  crystal  would  still  be  pronounced  tetrahedral,  since  the  planes 
1  and  —1  are  physically  different.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  crystals 
of  boracite,  where  the  planes  of  one  tetrahedivu  ai*e  polished  while  those  of 
the  other  ai'e  without  lustre. 

The  plane  angles  of  the  tetrahedron  are  60^,  and  the  interfacial  angles 
70°  31'  44". 

The  combinations  of  the  cube  and  tetrahedron  are  shown  in  f.  77  and  78, 
and  the  dodeicahedron  and  tetrahedron  in  f.  80.  As  the  octaliedron  results 
geometrically  from  slicing  off  successively  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube,  by 
planes  of  equal  inclination  on  the  cubic  faces,  so  also  the  tetrahedron  may 
be  made  mechanically  by  slicing  off  similarly  AoZ/*  these  solid  angles. 

81  82  83  84 


Semi-trUoctahedronSj  i{m  :  m  :  l)and  i(7n  :  1  :  1).  In  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  tetrahedron,  the  form  m-wi,  when  hemihedral,  may  have  half  its 
twenty-four  planes  present,  viz.,  those  in  the  two  opposite?  sectants  above 
and  the  alternate  sectants  below.  When  these  twelve  planes  are  extended, 
the  others  being  suppressed,  they  form  the  solid  represented  in  f .  .81 ;  the 
symbol  properly  being  i{  m-m\  or  here  i(2-ti).  The  faces,  as  will  be  ob 
served,  are  trigoiud^  and  the  solid  is  sometimes  called  a  ouproid.  There  is 
the  same  distinction  to  be  made  here  between  the  plus  and  the  minus  forms 
as  with  the  tetrahedrons.  Figs.  82, 83,  84  show  combinations  of  -fi(m-w) 
with  the  plus  tetrahedron,  the  dfxlecahedron,  and  the  tetrahexahedron. 

iMuiilarly  the  form  m,  when  hemihedral,  according  to  the  same  principle 
wjsults  in  the  solid,  f.  85.  It  is  called  the  deltohedron  by  Ilaidinger;  it  has 
trapezoidal  faces.  In  f.  86,  H-i(f)  is  shown  in  combination  with  +-J("i-2). 
Here  also  the  distinction  between  the  plus  and  minus  forms  is  to  be  made  iu 
the  same  manner  as  that  already  explained. ' 
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Indined  or  tetrahedral  Hemi-hexoctahedron  \{m  :  n  :  I).  The  fonn  m-n 
when  developed  according  to  the  law  of  incliDed  hetniuedrism,  that  is, 
when  of  its  forty-eight  faces,  half  are  present,  viz.,  all  in  half  the  whole 
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number  of  sectants,  produces  the  solid  seen  in  f.  87.  There  is  here  also  a 
pl/u8  solid,  and  a  minus  solid,  corresponding  to  the  -f  and  —  tetrahedron. 
In  f.  88  it  is  in  combination  with  the  pins  tetrahedron. 

If  the  same  method  of  inclined  hemihedrism  be  applied  to  the  remain- 
ing solids  of  this  system,  the  cube,  dodecahedron,  and  tetrahexahedi-on,  that 
is,  if  in  each  case  the  parts  in  two  opposite  sectants  above,  and  the  two  diag- 
onally opposite  sectants  below,  be  conceived  to  be  extended,  the  other  half 
being  suppi-essed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  solid  reproduces  itself ;  the  hemi- 
hedral  form  of  the  cube  is  the  cube,  and  so  of  the  others. 

The  following  figures  represent  some  other  combinations  of  these  forma. 
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In  f .  89,  the  cuproid  3-8  is  combined  with  the  faces  /of  a  dodecahedron. 
The  form  3-3  resembles  closely  that  of  f.  81,  but  in  its  combination  with 
the  dodecahedron  it  does  not  truncate  an  edge  of  the  dodecahedron,  like  2-2 
in  f.  83.  Fig.  89a  contains  the  same  planes  combined  with  the  plvs  tetra- 
hed)x>n,  hexagonal  planes  1,  the  minus  tetrahedron,  triangular  planes  1,  and 
thefacesof  the  cube  ZT.  The  presence  of  the  plane  jETfacilitates  the  com- 
parison of  the  form  with  f.  55,  56,  57,  p.  18,  the  plane  3-3  having^  the  same 
ptjsition  essentially  with  2-2.  Fig.  90  has  as  its  most  prominent  planes  those 
of  f.  81 ,  but  the  position  given  it  is  relatively  to  f.  81  that  oi  the  minus 
hemihedron  ;  and  there  are  also  the  small  planes  2-2  about  the  angles, 
which  are  those  of  the.  minus  hemihedron.  IlyRve  planes  of  the  cube ; 
1,  those  of  the  tetrahe/lron ;  i,  those  of  the  dcxiecahedi-on  ;  i-3  those  of  a 
tetrahexahedron  {H^  i^i-8  bII  holohedral) ;  and  I  the  planes  of  a  deltoh» 
dron  similar  to  f.  85,  and  occurring  with  2-2  in  £  86. 
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b.  J^aralld  or  pyritohedral  kemihedrons. — According  to  the  second  law 
of  heraihedrism,  naif  the  whole  number  of  planes  of  any  fonn  may  be  pre 
sent  in  all  the  sectants.  In  the  resulting  solids  each  plane  has  another  par- 
Allel  to  it  This  method  of  hemihedrism  obviously  produces  dUtinct  forms 
ouly  in  those  cases  whei-e  there  is  an  even  number  of  planes  in  each  octant 

PdntagoTiaZ  Dodecakedroriy  or  Ilemi-tetrahexaJiearon^  i(oo :  ti  :  1).  If 
of  the  twenty-four  planes  of  the  form  i-n  (oo :  ti  :  1),  only  half  ai-e  present ; 
viz.,  one  of  each  pair  iu  the  manner  indic4ited  by  shaaing  in  f.  91,  these 
bein^  extended  while  the  others  ai*e  suppressed,  the  solids  in  f.  92  and  f.  93 
result  The  parallelism  of  each  pair  ot  op{K)6ite  planes  will  be  seen  in  these 
figures.  These  two  possible  forms,  seen  in  the  fi^ui-es,  are  distinguished  by 
calling  one^iM  (arbitrariM,+i[i-2],  and  the  other  minus,— ifi-S].  These 
solids  are  very  common  hi  ttie  species  pyrite,  and  are  hence  called  je>yri^A^ 
drotia  ;  they  are  also  called  pentagonal  dodecahedrons,  in  allusiou  to  their 
pentagonal  faces.  The  regular  dodecahedi-on  of  geometry  belongs  to  this 
class,  but  is  an  iin}>ossible  form  in  nature,  since  for  it  n  must  have  an  irra- 

1  I  A/5" 
tional  value,  viz.,    -Ill — ,  see  p. 
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In  combination  with  the  cube  the  form  +iri-2]  is  seen  in  f.  94  and  f.  95, 
and  in  f.  96,  97,  with  the  octahedron,  and  in  i.  98,  with  the  cube  and  octa- 
hedron. 
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PardUd  hemirhexoctahedron^  \[m  :  n  :  1].     When  of  the  forty-eight 
planes  of  the  form  m-;i,  only  half  are  present,  viz.,  the  three    alternate 
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ulaues  in  each  octant  as  indicated  by  the  shading  in  f.  99,  the  solid  in 
1. 100  results.    This  solid  is  called  a  diploid  by  Haidinger.    It  is  also  called 
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a  dyakis-dodecahedron.    In  f .  101  it  la  shown  in  combination  with  the  cube 
and  in  f .  102  with  the  octahedron. 

Figs.  103,  104, 1Q5,  of  the  species  pj'rite,  represent  various  combina- 
tions of  parallel  heraihedrons  with  the  cubic  and  other  faces.  In  f.  103 
there  are  planes  of  twohemi-tetrahexahedrons  (pentagonal  dodecahedrons) 
i-2,  i-4 ;  and  of  two  diploids  4-2,  3-f ,  along  with  planes  of  the  octahedron, 
1,  ana  of  the  trapezohedron  2-2.  In  f.  104  the  dominant  form  is  the  dode- 
(jahedron,  7;  it  has  the  faces  of  the  cube,  H\  of  the  octahedron,  1 ;  of  the 
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trapezohedron,  2-2 ;  and  of  the  parallel  hemihedrons,  i-2  and  4-2.  Fig. 
105  represents  a  map  of  one  angle  of  a  cube,  showing  at  centre  the  octahe- 
dral face  1,  and  around  it  the  faces  of  the  cube  i/,  of  the  trapezohedron 
2-2,  the  trigonal  trisoctahedron  2,  and  the  parallel  hemihednms,  i-2,  2-f , 
3-|.  The  axial  ratio  for  2-|  is  2  :  f  :  1  (or  6:4:  2),  and  for  3-^,  3  :  |  :  I 
(or  6:8:2). 

Prominent  distinctive  cAaractera. — The  student,  iii  order  to  facilitate  his 
study  of  Isometric  forms  in  nature,  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
following  points,  from  the  stndy  of  models  or  natural  crystals;  (1)  The 
isometric  character  of  the  symmetry,  the  planes  being  alike  in  grouping  in 
the  direction  of  the  thr6e  axes.  (2)  The  lorms  of  the  faces  and  solid  an- 
gles of  the  octahedron,  the  dodecaliedron,  the  trapezohedron  2-2,  the  pen- 
tagonal dodecahedron  i-2.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  following  are  connnon  an- 
gles in  the  system-— 135*^  (=IlA$);  10D°  28'  (angle  of  octahedron),  70^*32' 
(angle  in  octahedron  and  tetrahedron) ;  120°  (angle  of  dodecahednni);  125* 
16'(=Ha1);  144^44' (=HA2-2=lAi);  153°  :i6'(=IlAi-2);  161°  34^  (=11 
Ai-3).  A  list  of  the  angles  belonging  to  the  various  forms  of  this  system  is 
given  on  p.  67.  (4)  Cleavage  may  be  aMc^  octahedral^  or  dodecaladral ; 
and  sometimes  two  of  these  kinds,  and  occasionally  the  three,  occur  in  the 
same  species,  but  always  with  great  difference  of  facility  between  them. 
Galenite  is  an  example  of  easy  cubic  cleavage ;  fluorite  of  easy  octahedral ; 
sphalerite  (blende)  of  easy  dodecahedral. 

J^l^Htf<  trf  symmetry, -^he  bcven  kinds  of  solids  described  on  pp.  15  to  19, 
include  alt  t\\Q  holohedfal  forms  possible  in  this  system,  as  is  evident  from 
their  geometrical  development,  in  them  exists  the  highest  degree  of  syin 
metry  possible  in  any  geometrical  solids. 

In  the  cube,  as  Has  already  been  stated,  all  planes,  solid  angles,  and  edges 
are  equal  and  similar.  The  three  diametral  planes,  passing  each  through 
two  of  the  axes,  arp  the  chief  planes  of  symmetry,  every  part  of  the  crystal 
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on  one  aide  of  the  plane  having  its  equal  and  sjinrnetrical  part  on  the  op]x> 
site  side.  Furtlier  than  this,  each  of  the  six  planes  passing  through  the 
diagonal  edges  of  the  cube,  and  conseqiiently  parallel  to  the  dodecahedral 
planes,  are  also  planes  of  symmetry.  There  ai-e  hence  in  this  system  nin^ 
planes  of  symmetry. 
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IL— TETRAGONAL    SYSTEM. 

In  the  Tetragonal  System,  thei-e  are  tlu-ee  rectangular  axes ;  but  while 
the  two  lateral  axes  are  equal,  the  i-emainnig  vertical  axis  is  either  longer  or 
shorter  than  they  are ;  there  are  consequently  to  be  considered  the  lateral 
axes  (a)  and  the  vertical  axis  {c). 

The  general  geometrical  expression  for  the  planes  of  crystals  becomes  for 
this  system  rnc :  7ia:  a,  and,  if  this  be  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the  cor- 
responding expression  in  the  Isometric  system,  all  the  forms*  geometrically 
po6i»ible  are  derived. 

when  7/1  >1,  n>l. 
when  m=l,  7i=l. 
when  7/1^1,  M=l. 
when  7/i=l,  n=co. 
when  7/1^1,  n= 00. 
when  m-=oo  yn>l. 
when  7/1 = 00 ,  71=  1 . 
when  m=Qo ,  7i=oo . 
when  7/1=0, 71  =  1. 

tn  lettering  the  planes  the'abridged  symboU  are  naed;  here,  as  before,  i=<x> ,  and  the  nnii 
lena  is  omitt^  as  unnecessaiy,  mc  :  coa:  a—m-i^  eta  These  are  the  same  as  the  symbols 
of  Naumann,  except  that  he  wrote  oo ,  and  added  P  as  the  sign  of  the  systems  which  are  not 
isometric;  0P=O;  oo/'«)=t-»;  fx>P^I\  <x>Fn-=i'n\  w»/^»=t»-»;  «iP=f»  ;  P—1;  and 
mPn=m-n, 

A.  Sblohedral  Forms. 

Basal  plane. — There  are  two  similar  planes  corresponding  to  the  svm- 
bol  (? :  00  a  :  00  rt  (or  Oc  :  a  :  a^),  parallel  to  both  the  lateral  axes ;  eacli  is 
called  the  basal  plane.  They  do  not  inclose  a  space,  and  consequently  they 
can  occur  onlv  in  combination  with  other  planes. 

Prisms. — The  planes  having  the  symbol  00  c? :  00  a  :  a  are  parallel  to  the 
vertical  and  one  of  the  lateral  axes.  There  are  four  such  planes,  one  at 
each  extremity  of  the  two  lateral  axes,  and,  in  combination  with  the  plane 
O,  they  form  the  square  prism,  which  has  been  called  the  diainetraZ  prism, 
seen  in  f.  106. 

For  the  symbol  00  <; :  a  :  a,  the  planes  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis, 

*  The  word  form  has  been  freely  used  in  the  preceding  pages;  from  this  point  on,  how- 
eyer,  it  needs  to  be  more  exactly  defined.  In  a  crystallographic  sense  it  includes  all  thfl 
planes  geometrically  possible,  nerer  less  than  two.  which  have  the  same  general  symbol. 
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and  meet  the  others  at  equal  distances.  Tliere  are.  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  four  such  planes.  They  form,  in  combination  with  the  plane  O^ 
that  square  prism  which  is  seen  in  f.  107,  and  may  be  called  the  unit 
prism.  Both  the  prisms  i-i  and  /  are  alike  in  their  degree  of  symmetry. 
Each  has  four  similar  vertical  edges,  and  eight  similar  basal  edges  unlike 
Uie  vertical.     There  are  also  in  each  case  eight  similar  solid  angles. 
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The  form  i-n  {co  c  :  na:  a)  is  another  prism,  but  in  this  each  plane  meets 
one  of  the  lateral  axes  at  the  unit  distance,  and  the  other  at  some  multiple 
of  its  unit  distance.  As  is  evident  in  the  accompanying  horizontal  section 
(f.  113),  this  general  symbol  requires  eig/U  similar  planes,  two  in  each 
quadrant,  and  the  complete  form  is  shown  in  f.  109.  The  sixteen  basal 
edges  are  all  similar;  the  vertical  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  four  axial  X,  and 
:four  diagonal  I^(f.l09).  TheregvGir  octagonal  prism  with  eight  similar 
vertical  edges,  each  angle  being  135°,  is  crystallographically  impossible. 
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The  planes  I  truncate  the  edges  of  the  diametral  prism  i-i,  as  in  f.  108. 
Similarly  the  planes  14  truncate  the  vertical  ed^es  of  /.  The  prism  i-n  be- 
vels the  edges  of  i-i,  as  in  f.  110,  where  i-n =t-2. 

The  relation  of  the  two  square  prisms,  i-i  and  /,  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  figs.  Ill  and  112.  In  f.  112  the  sections  of  the  two  prisms 
are  shown  with  the  dotted  lines  for  the  axes,  and  in  f.  Ill  there  are  the 
two  forms  complete,  the  one  (/)  within  the  other  (i-i).  The  unit  prism  /  is 
sometimes  called  the  prism  of  the  Jirst  series^  and  the  prism  i-i  that  of  the 
second  aeries. 

Octahedrons  or  Pyramids. — The  forms  m-i  and  m  both  give  rise  to 
square  octahedrons,  corresponding  to  the  two  kinds  of  square  prisms.  In 
m-i  the  planes  are  parallel  to  one  lateral  axis  and  meet  the  vertical  axis 
at  variable  distances,  multiples  (denoted  by  m)  of  the  unit  length.  The 
total  number  of  such  planes,  for  a  given  value  of  m,  is  obviously  eight,  and 
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the  form  is  shown  in  f.  114  and  115.  These  planes  replace  the  basal 
edffes  of  the  form  shown  in  f.  106,  and  m  varies  in  vahie  fi*om  0  to  oo. 
When  m=0  the  four  planes  above  and  below  coincide  with  the  two  basal 
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planes;  as  m  increases,  thei-e  arises  a  series,  or  zone,  of  planes,  with  mu 
tiially  parallel  intei'section8(f.  IIG) ;  and  when  w=oo ,  the  octahedral  planes 
m-i  coincide  with  the  planes  i-i.  The  valne  of  m  in  a  particular  species 
depends  upon  the  unit  value  assumed  for  the  vertical  axis  c. 

The  same  form  replaces  the  vertical  angles  of  the  prism  7,  as  in  f.  117. 
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The  octahedrons  of  the  m  series  meet  both  of  the  lateral  axes  at  equal 
distances  and  the  vertical  axis  at  variable  distances.  It  is  clear  that  the 
whole  number  of  planes  for  this  form,  when  tlie  value  of  m  is  given,  is  also 
eight,  one  in  each  octant.  When  m=l  the  solid  in  f.  118  is  obtained, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  unit  octahedron.  As  m  decreases,  the  octalie- 
drons  become  more  and  more  obtuse,  till  m=0,  when  the  eight  planes  coin* 
cide  with  the  two  basal  planes.  As  m  increases  from  unity,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  octahedrons  or  pyramids  become  more  and  more  acute,  and  when 
fi»=Qo  they  coincide  with  the  prism  /;  this  series  forms  another  zone  of 
planes.  These  octahedrons  replace  the  basal  edges  in  the  form  f.  107,  as 
seen  in  f.  119,  and  as  the  octahedron  is  more  and  more  developed  it  passes 
to  f.  120,  and  finally  to  f .  118. 


The  same  form  replaces  the  solid  angles  of  the  form  f.  IO63  as  seen  id 
f.  121,  ami  this  too  gradually  passes  into  f.  122  and  f.  114. 
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The  relation  of  the  octahedrons  1  and  l-i  (m  and  fjui)  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  prisms  /and  i-i  (compare  f.  112).  Similarly,  too,  they  are  often 
called  octaliedrons  (or  pyramids)  of  the  nrst  {m)  an3  second  {m-i)  series. 

As  will  be  seen  in  f.  123,  l-i  truncates  the  pyramidal  edges  of  the  octahe- 
dron 1,  and,  conversely,  the  edges  of  the  octahedron  2-*  are  truncated  by 
the  octaliedi-on  1  (f.  124). 

OctagonaZ  pyramids. — The  form  m-n  {mc : 
na:  a\  in  this  system  has,  as  in  the  preceding  sys- 
U'm,  tne  highest  number  of  similar  planes  which 
are  geometrically  possible  ;  in  this  case  the  num- 
ber is  obviously  sixteen,  two  in  each  of  the  eight 
sectants,  as  in  f.  126,  where  m=l,  7i=2.  These 
sixteen  similar  planes  together  foi-m  the  octagonal 

i\yramid  (strictly  double  pyramid)  or  zirconoid, 
".  126.  It  has  two  kinds  of  terminal  edges,  the 
axial  X  and  the  diagonal  Y ;  the  basal  edges  are 
all  similar.  It  is  seen  (/;i-n=l-2)  in  f.  127  in 
combination  with  the  diametral  prism,  and  in  f.  12S  with  1,  where  itbeveli 
the  veitical  edges. 
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Other  tetragonal  forms  are  illustrated  in 
figures  2  to  8,  of  zircon  crystals,  on  p.  2; 
f.  8  is  the  most  complex,  and  besides  3-3 
shows  also  the  related  zirconoids  4-4  and  5-5. 

Several  series  of  forms  occur  in  f .  129,  of 
vesuvianite.  In  the  unit  series  of  planes 
there  are  the  octahedrons  (or  pyramids)  1,  2, 
3,  and  the  prism  /;  in  the  diametral  series 
l-i,  i'i  ;  of  octagonal  prisms,  i-2,  i-3 ;  of  zir- 
conoids 2-2,  3-3,  5-5,  4-2,  |-3,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  planes  being  154. 


B.  Ilemihedral  Forms. 

Among  hemihedral  forms  there  are  two  divisions,  as  in  the  isometric 
eystem : 

1.  Ilemiholohedral,  having  the  full  number  of  planes  in  half  the  sectants 
{a^  VertioaUy-alte^^ute,  or  sphenoidal  forms.— The  ]>lanes  occur  in  two 
sectants  situated  in  a  diagonal  line  at  one  exti-emity,  and  two  in  the  traufr 
vei-se  diagonal  at  the  other. 
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With  octahedral  planes  i{m€ :  a:a)  the  solid  is  a  tetrahedron  (f.  130, 
131)  called  a  sphenoidy  having  the  same  relation  to  the  square  prism  of 
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f.  106  that  the  regular  tetraliedron  has  to  the  cube.  Fi^.  130  is  thepos^'Hvt 
sphenoid  or  -f-1,  and  131  the  negative^  or  —1.  The  form  i{mc  :  ooa:  a) 
is  similar.     Fig.  132  represents  the  sphenoid  in  combination  with  the  prism 

If  the  planes  of  each  sectant  are  the  two  of  the  octagonal  pyramid 
^mc  :na:  a)  (f.  126),  the  form  is  a  diploid  (f.  133).  It  is  in  combination 
•vith  the  octahedron  l-i  in  f.  134. 

(J)  VerticaUy-directj  or  the  planes  occnring  in  two  opposite  sectants 
above,  and  in  two  on  the  same  diagonal  below.  The  result  is  a  horizontal 
prism,  or  forms  resembling  those  of  the  orthorhombic  system.  Character- 
izes crystals  of  edingtonite.  *  * 

{c)  VerticaUy-ohlique.  Planes  occurring  in  two  adjacent  octants  above, 
and  in  two  diagonally  opposite  below,  producing  monoclinic  forms,  as  in  a 
hydrous  ammonium  sulphate. 

2.  Holohemihedraly  all  the  sectants  having  half  the  full  number  of  planes. 
As  the  largest  number  of  planes  of  a  kind  is  twoy  half  the  full  number  is 
in  all  cases  one.  Ilemihedrism  may  occur  in  the  forms  m-n  (f.  126, 127), 
or  zirconoids,  and  in  the  forms  i-n  (f .  109),  or  the  octagonal  prism. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  : 

(a])  Verticauy'direct.  The  occurring  plane  of  the  sectants,  the  right 
one  in  the  upper  series,  and  that  in  the  same  vertical  zone  below,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  shading  in  f.  135  ;  or  else  the  left  one  above,  and  that  in  the 
Bame  vertical  zone  below,  f.  136. 


(J)  VerticaUy-alternate.  The  occurring  plane  the  right  above,  and  that 
in  the  alternate  zone  below,  as  indicated  in  f.  187 ;  or  else  the  Ifft  above, 
and  that  in  the  alteniate  zone  below,  f.  138. 

As  the  right  of  the  two  planes  above  is  in  the  same  vertical  zone  with  the 
le/i  of  the  two  below  (supposing  the  lower  end  made  the  upper),  the  two 
kinds  of  the  first  division  will  be  the  rl  m-n  ;  and  the  Ir  mrn  (in  f.  186  on 
the  angles  of  the  prism  i-i) ;  and  the  two  of  die  second  division  the  rr  n^4i 
and  the  U  n^i  (in  f.  188,  on  the  angles  of  the  prism  w). 
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Scheelite. 


Wulfenite. 


The  completed  form  for  the  first  methods  has  parallel  faces,  and  is  liku  the 
ordinary  square  octahedron  in  shape,  becaase  the  upper  and  lower  planee 
belong  to  the  saine  vertical  zone.  But  in  the  secona  it  is  gyroid/d;  the 
upper  pyramid  has  its  faces  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  an  edge  of  the 
lower,  as'represented  in  f.  139,  the  form  U  m-n. 

The  first  of  these  methods  occurs  in  octagonal  prisms,  producing  a  square 
prism,  either  r  i-w,  or  I  i-n. 

Fig.  140  represents  a  com- 
bination of  the  octahedron  1-i 
with  the  unit-octahedron  1,  and 
two  hemihedral  forms,  one  of 
them  Ir  1-2,  the  other  rl  3-3. 
The  plane  1  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  octant  ;  3-3  is  to 
the  right  of  1,  and  1-2  to  the 
le^t.    in  f.  141,  which  is  a  top 
view  of  a  crystal  of  wemerite, 
there  occurs  I  3-3  large,  along 
with  r  3-3    small,  indicating 
hemihedrlsm,      and,    judging 
from  that  of  the  allied  species 
sarcolite,  it  is  of  the  square  oc- 
tahedral kind,  rl  3  3  and  Ir  3-3. 
Fig.  142  contains  the  hemihedral  prism  I  t-|,  com 
bined  with  the  unit-octahedron   1,  and  the  basal 
plane  O. 

Variable  elements  in  this  system. — In  the  tetragonal  system  two  ele- 
ments are  variable,  and  in  any  given  case  must  be  decided  before  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  forms  can  be  denuitely  expressed. 

(a)  Thepositi^on  of  the  lateral  axes, — These  axes  are  equal,  hut  there  are 
two  possible  positions  for  them,  for  in  a  given  square  octahedron  they  may 
be  either  diagonal  or  diametral ;  in  other  words,  given  an  octahedron,  as  in 
f.  115, 116,  the  prismatic  planes  may  be  made  diametral  (i-£),  and  the  octahe- 
dron so  belone  to  the  m^i  series,  or  the  prismatic  planes  may  be  made  diag- 
onal, tliat }%  I  {coo  :  a:  a\  when  the  corresponding  octaliedrons  belong 
to  the  m  series.  The  ratio  of  the  lateral  axes  for  the  two  cases  is  obviously 
l:/2,  or  1:1.4142+. 

(J)  The  len^h  of  the  vertical  axis. — Ainon^  the  several  occurring  octa- 
hedrons, one  must  be  assumed  as  the  unit, andthe  others  referred  to  it.  In 
f.  143,  of  zircon,  the  octahedron  1  is  made  the  unit,  and  by  measur- 
ing the  basal  angle  it  is  found  mathematically,  as  explained  later, 
th«t  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis  is  0.85  times  that  of  the  lateral 
axes.  The  octahedron  3  has  then  the  svmbol  Ze:  a:  a9A  referred 
to  this  unit.  If  the  latter  octahedron  had  been  taken  as  the  fun- 
damental form,  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis  would  have  been 
3  X  0.85  times  that  of  the  lateral  axes,  and  the  symbol  of  the  first 
plane  would  have  been  ^\  a\a.  Which  form  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  unit  or  fundamental,  that  is,  what  length  of  the  vertical  axis  o  is  to  1)6 
adopted,  depends  upon  various  considerations.      In  general  that  form  ii 
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assamed  as  f  andairental  which  is  of  most  oommon  occnrrcr.ce  or  to  whieb 
the  cleavage  is  parallel ;  or  which  best  shows  the  morphological  relatione 
of  the  eiveu  species  to  others  related  to  it  in  chemical  composition,  or  which 
(Olives  the  simplest  sjMnbols  for  the  occurring  forms  of  a  species. 

Prominent  characteristioa  of  ordinary  tetragonal  forma, — The  promi- 
nent distingaishing  characteristics  of  tetragonal  forms  are  :  (1)  A  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  the  planes  in  fours  or  eights.  (2)  The  frequent  oo- 
currenceof  a  square  prism  diagonal  to  a  square  prism,  the  one  makmg  with 
the  other  an  an^Ie  of  135^.  (3j)  The  occurrence  of  bevelling  planes  on  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  square  prism.  (4)  A  resemblance  of  the  octahedrons 
to  the  regular  octahedron,  in  having  a  square  base,  but  a  dissimilarity  in 
that  the  angles  over  the  basal  edges  do  not  equal  those  over  the  terminal.  (5) 
Cleavage  may  be  either  basal^  square-jmsmatiCj  or  octahedral;  prismatic 
cleavage,  when  existing,  is  alike  in  two  directions,  parallel  to  the  lateral 
faces  of  one  of  the  square  prisms,  and  is  always  dissimilar  to  the  basal  cleav- 
age ;  the  basal,  or  the  lateral,  is  sometimes  indistinct  or  wanting ;  the  pris- 
matic  may  occur  parallel  to  the  lateml  planes  of  both  square  prisms,  but 
when  BO,that  of  one  will  be  always  unlike  in  facility  that  of  the  other. 

Planes  of  symmetry. — There  are  five  planes  of  symmetry  in  the  tetra- 
gonal  system :  one  principal  plane  of  symmetry  normal  to  the  vertical  axis, 
and  four  others,  intersecting  in  tliis  axis ;  these  four  are  in  two  pairs,  the 
planes  of  each  pair  normal  (90^)  to  each  other,  and  diagonal  (45^)  to  those 
of  the  other. 


III.— HEXAGONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  Hexagonal  Stbteic  includes  two  grand  divisions :  1.  The  Hexa- 
gonal proper,  in  which  (1)  symmetry  is  by  sixes^  and  multiples  of  six ; 
(2)  hemihedral  forms  are  of  the  kind  called  vertically-direct ;  and  (3J 
cleavage  and  all  physical  characters  have  direct  relations  to  the  holohedral 
hexa^nal  form. 

2.  The  Bhombohedral,  in  which  (1)  symmetry  is  by  threes  and  multi- 
ples of  three,  rhombohedral  forms  being  hemihedral  in  mathematical  rela- 
tion to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  of  the  kind  called  vertically-alternate ; 
(2)  cleavage,  and  many  other  physical  characters,  usually  partake  of  the 
hemihedrism. 

While  the  rhombohedron  k  mathematically  a  hemihedral  form  under 
the  hexagonal  system,  and  is  properly  so  treated  in  a  system  of  mathema- 
tical crystallography,  it  is  not  so  genetically,  or  in  its  fundamental  relations. 
Moreover,  it  has  its  own  hemihedral  forms,  which,  under  the  broad  hexago- 
nal system,  are  tetartohedral. 

The  htilohedral  forms,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Hexagonal  division, 
are  here  first  described ;  and  then  the  hemihedral  forms,  which  include,  be- 
sides a  few  nnder  the  hexagonal  division,  the  whole  of  the  Rhombohedral 
division. 

A.  Holohedral  Forme  :  Hexagonal  Division. 

The  general  expression  for  planes  of  this  system  \%m>c:  na:  a:  pa^  where 
there  are  to  be  considered  the  vertical  axis,  e^  and  three  equal  lateral  axes,  a. 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  position  of  any  plane  is  determined  b\  itt 
intersections  with  two  of  the  lateral  axes,  as  its  direction  with  the  third 
follows  directly  from  them.  (Compare  f.  146.^  Consequently,  in  writing 
the  symbol  of  any  plane  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  only 
the  vertical  axis,  and  two  of  the  lateral  axes  adjacent  to  each  other. 

The  various  holohedral  forms  possible  in  this  system  are  derived  after 
the  analogy  of  those  of  the  tetragonal  system.  The  parameters  for  all  the 
lateral  axes  are  given  below  for  sake  of  comparison.  It  is  to  be  noted  here 
that  m  may  be  either  <  1,  or  >  1 ;  n  is  always  >  1  and  <  2,  while  ^  >  2 

•nd<  00 ;  further  than  this  it  is  always  true  tliat  j?= 


n 


{ 


r.a:  {pa) 
mc:2a:a:  (2(/) 


mc : na : 

;■ )' 

mc:  a:a:  (coa) 
c:a:a:  (ooa) 
CO cina: a:  (pa) 
CO c :2a: a:  (2a) 
coc:a:a:  (oo 
Oc:a:a:  (a) 


i 


n-1 

n  >  1  and  <  2. 

when  m  ^1,  n  =  2. 
when  7fi  ^Ij  w  =  1. 
when  7/1  =  1,  71  =  1. 
when  Tw  =  00 ,  71  >  1  and  <  2. 
when  m  =  00 ,  71  =  2. 
when  7/1  =  00 ,  71  =  1. 
when  m  =  Oj    7i  =  1. 


[7n-7i]  when  tw  _^  1 
[,«-2J     • 
[m] 

[IJ 
[t-n] 

[i-2] 

[/] 
\.0] 


Tlie  abridged  ijvmbols  need  no  explanation  beyond  tbat  which  has  been  given  on  p.  85 ; 
mPn=m-n  ;  oo  Ai=^n,  eta 

JBasal planes.— Th^  fonn  O=0c  :a:a  includes  the  two  basal  planee 
bove  and  below,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  lateral  axes. 
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Prisms. — The  form  /=oo(j :  a  :  a  comprises  the  six  planes  parallel  to 
llie  vertical  axis,  and  meeting  the  two  adjoining  lateral  axes  at  equal  dis- 
tances. These  six  planes  with  the  basal  plane  form  the  hexagonal  unit 
prism,  f.  144.  The  form  t-2=roo<j :  2a:  a  includes  the  six  planes  which 
are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  but  meet  one  of  the  lateral  axes  at  the  unit 
distance,  and  the  other  ttoo  at  double  that  distance.  These  plahos  with  the 
basal  plane  form  the  diametral  prism,  f.  145.  The  relations  ot  the  two 
prisms  /  and  i-2  are  shown  m  f.  146.  In  f.  147,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  one 
prism  truncates  the  vertical  edges  of  the  other.  The  faces  of  the  i-2 
rfiake  an  angle  of  150®  with  the  faces  of  /.  These  two  prisms  have  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  each  other,  and  together  form  a  regxdar  twelve-sided 
prism, — a  prism  which  is  crystallographically  impossible  except  as  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  these  two  (different  forms. 
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The  form  i-2  is  a  special  case  of  the  general  form  i-n  or  ooc :  na:  ct. 
When  n  is  some  number  less  than  2,  and  gi'eater  than  1,  there  must  he  two 
planes  answering  the  given  conditions  in  each  sectant,  and  twelve  in  all. 
Together  tliey  form  the  dihexagonal,  or  twelve-sided,  prism.  This  prism 
bevels  the  edges  ot  the  prism  J,  and  the  vertical  edges  are  of  two  kinds, 
axial  and  diagonal.  The  values  of  n  must  lie  between  1  and  2  ;  some  of 
the  occurring  f(»nns  are  t-J,  i-J,  etc. 

Ilexoffonal  pyt^amids,  or  QiMirtzoida. — ^The  symbol  l=c  :  a  :  a  belongs 
to  the  twelve  planes  of  the  unit  pyramid,  f.  148,  while  the  general  form 
m=mc  :  a  :  a  includes  all  the  pyramids  in  this  series  where  tlie  length  of 
the  vertical  axis  is  some  multiple  of  the  assumed  unit  length.  As  in  the 
tetragonal  system,  when  m  diminishes,  the  pyramids  become  more  and 
more  obtuse,  and  the  form  passes  into  the  basal  plane  when  m  is  zero; 
while  as  m  increases,  the  pyramids  become  more  and  more  acute,  and  finally 
coincide  with  the  prism  /.  These  pyramids  consequently  replace  the  basal 
edfices  between  O  and  7,  f.  149,  and  with  them  form  a  vertical  zons  of  planes. 

The  pyramids  of  the  m-2  series  have  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  m 
series,  just  described,  that  the  prism  *-2  has  to  the  prism  /.  They  replace 
the  basal  edges  between  t-2  and  O  (f.  145),  and  as  the  value  of  m  varies, 
give  rise  to  a  series  or  zo?ie  of  planes  between  these  limits. 

The  pyramids  of  both  the  first  (m)  and  the  second  {m-^)  series  are  well 
shown  ill  f.  150,  of  apatite.  In  the  first  series  there  are  the  pyramids  i,  1, 
and  2 ;  and  in  the  second  series  the  pyramids  1-2,  2-2,  and  4-2.    The  cor 
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responding  prisms  /and  «-2  are  also  shown,  and  the  zones  between  each  of 
them  and  the  basal  plane  O  are  to  be  noticed.  Attention  may  also  be 
called  to  the  fact,  exemplified  here,  that  the  pyramid  2-2  truncates  the  ver- 
tical edges  of  the  pyramid  2  ;  also  1-2  truncates  the  vertical  edges  of  1 ; 
while  the  latter  form  (1)  also  truncates  the  vertical  edges  of  4-2,  as  is  seen 
inf.  147. 

DlJiexagonal  pyramids^  or  Berylloida. — The  general  form  mc  :  na:  a 
dves  the  largest  number  of  similar  planes  possible  in  this  system,  which  is 
here  obviously  twenty-four,  that  is,  two  in  each  of  the  twelve  sec.tants. 
These  pyramids  correspond  to  the  prisms  of  the  i-n  series,  and  form  the 
dihexagonal  pyramids,  or  berylloids,  as  in  f.  151. 

The  berylloid  has  three  kinds  of  edges :  the  axial  edges  X(f.  151,  152), 
connecting  the  apex  with  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  axes ;  the  diagonal 
edges  J",  and  the  basal  edges  Z 
8 
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In  the  upper  pyramid,  one  of  these  two  planes  for  each  sectant  may  he 
distinguished  as  the  riffht,  and  the  other  the  left,  as  lettered  in  f.  152 ;  and 
the  same,  after  inverting  the  crystal,  for  th'jse  of  the  other  pyramid.  It  is  to 
he  observed  that  in  a  given  position  of  tlie  form,  as  that  of  f.  151,  the  right 
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of  tlie  upper  pyramid  will  be  over  the  left  of  the  lower  pyramid,  and  the 
reverse.  Fig.  153  represents  the  planes  of  such  a  fonn  m-n  cx)nibined  with 
tlie  unit  prism  /,  and  the  planes  are  lettered  I,  r,  in  accordance  with  the 
above,  in  f.  154,  of  a  crystal  of  beryl,  the  prism  /  is  combined  with  tlio 
pyramids  1,  2,  2-2,  and  the  berylloid  3}. 


B.  Ilejnihedral  Forms. 

I.  Vkbtioally  Dibect. — The  planes  of  the  upper  range  of  sectants  being 
in  the  same  vertical  zone  severally  with  those  below. 

{A),  Ilemilwlohedral. — Half  the  sectants  having  the  full  number  of 
planes : 

1.  Trigonal  pyramids, — The  diametral  pyramid  m-2  is  some-  155 
times  thus  hemihedral,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (f.  155)  of  a  crys- 
tal of  quartz,  in  which  there  are  only  three  planes,  2-2,  at  each 
nxtremity,  and  each  of  those  above  is  in  the  same  zone  with  one 
below.  The  completed  form  would  be  an  equilateral  and  symme- 
crical  double  three-sided  pyTamid. 

2.  Trigonal  prisms, — The  occurrence  of  three  out  of  the  six 
planes  of  the  prism  /,  or  i-2,  produces  a  three-sided  prism.  The  prism  / 
IS  thus  hemihedral  in  tourmaline  (f.  156,  a  top  view  of  a  crystal),  and  the 
prism  t-2  in  quartz.  Both  these  forms  properly  belong  to  the  Rhombo- 
hedral  division. 

3.  Ditrigonal prisms. — An  hexagonal  prism  hem ihed ml  to  the  dihexago- 
nal  prism  occurs  in  quartz  and  tourmaline,  the  hexagonal  prism  sometimes 
having  only  the  alternate  vertical  edges  bevelled,  as  in  f.  185,  and  f.  186, 
p.  40.  ; 

(Zf).  Ilolohemihedral, — All  the  sectants  having  half  the  full  number  of 
planes : 

1.  HennriirdihexagoTial  pyramids, — Each  sectant  has  one  out  of  the  tw«i 
planes   of    the  dihexagonal  pyramid  (f.  151,  153) ;    this  is  indicated   by 
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the  shading  in  f.  157.     The  occurring  plane  may  be  the  right  above  and 
^eft  below,  or  left    above   and  right  below,  and  the  form  accordingly 
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either  rl  m-n^  or  Ir  m-n.  Examples  of  the  first  of  these  occur  in  f.  158, 
representing  a  crystal  of  apatite,  the  planes  o(3-}),  and  o\^)  being  of 
this  kind.  This  method  of  hemihedrism  occurs  only  in  forms  that  are 
true  hexagonal ;  it  is  often  called  pyramidal  hemihedrism. 

n.  Vertically  alternate,  the  planes  of  the  upper  range  of  sectanta 
being  in  zones  alternate  with  those  below. 

{a)  IlemiholoJiedral  forms^  or  those  in  which  half  the  gectants  have  the 
full  number  of  planes  as  in  the 

Bhombohedral  Division. 

1.  Rhomhohedrona^and  their  relation  to  Hexagonal  forms, — The  rhom- 
bohedron  is  derivable  from  the  hexagonal  pyramid  by  a  suppression  of  the 
alternate  planes  and  the  extension  ot  the  others.  In  f.  159,  if  the  shaded 
planes  in  iront  and  the  opposite  ones  behind  are  suppressed,  while  the  others 
are  extended,  a  rhomboliedron  will  be  derived.  This  is  further  shown 
in  f.  160,  where  the  hexagonal  pyramid  is  represented  within  the  rhom- 
bohedron.  Another  similar  rhom bohedron,  complementaiy  to  this,  would 
result  from  the  suppressi(m  of  the  other  alternate  half  of  the  planes.  One 
of  these  rliombohearons  is  called  mirnts^  and  the  other  plus  (f.  161, 162). 
The  form  in  f.  148  is  made  up,  under  the  rhombohedral  system,  of  +^ 
and  —7?  (or  +1  and  —1)  combined,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (f.  163),  of  a 
crystal  of  quaitz. 
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Fig.  164  shows  the  combination  of  the  rhom bohedron  with  the  prism  /; 
ID  f.  165  the  former  is  more  developed,  and  it  finally  passes  into  the  com 
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plete  rhombohedroiiy  f.  161.    In  f.  166  the  rhoinbohedral  planes  occur  on 
the  alternate  angles  of  the  diagonal  prism  t-2. 

The  symbol  of  the  unit  rhombohedron  as  referred  to  the  hexagonal  sys- 
tem is i(c  :  a:a),  a  second  rhombohedron  may  be  i{2c  :a:  a)  and  so  on  ; 
it  is,  however,  more  simple  to  write  only  +  jf?  or  — -ff,  and  -f  2^  or  — 2-ff,  and 
so  on  ;  or,  where  there  is  no  confusion  witli  the  symbols  of  hexagonal  forms, 
as  4-1,  —1,  and  +w,  — w. 
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This  hemihedrisra  resulting  in  the  rhoral)ohedron  is  analogous,  in  the 
alternate* positions  of  the  planes  above  and  below,  to  that  pi'cducing  the 
tetrahedron  in  the  isometric  system.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
three  lateral  axes  instead  of  two^  the  rhombohedron  has  its  opposite  faces 
parallel,  unlike  the  tetrahedron. 

In  f.  167  the  planes  H  belong  to 
the  rhombohedron    +1;  f  to  the 
rhombohedron  -f  f ,  having  the  verti- 
tical  axis  |c; ;   (?  is  the  basal  plane, 
or  mathematically  the   rhombohe- 
dron   0,   the   vertical    axis    being 
Oc.      I    is  the   hexagonal    prism 
00 :  1  : 1,  or  more  properly  a  rhom- 
bohedron with  an  infinite  axis,  oo  c. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  /  the  planes 
are  rhombohedml,  but  belong  to  the 
minus  scries ;  —J  has  the  vertical 
axisf?;  -4,  4<j;  -2,  2c;  -f,  |<;, 
this  last  being  complementary  to 
•f  f,  and  the  same  identical  form,  except  that  all  the  parts 
are  reversed.     Fig.  168,  A-H  represent  different  rh<mibo- 
hedrons  of  the  species  calcite:  ^,  the  rhombohedron  1; 
^i  — i;   0,-2;  2>,  — f;  Ey4;  having  respectively  for 
the  vertical  axis,  Ic,  Jr,  2g,  Jc,  4tc,  with  c=0.8543,  the   lat- 
eral axes  being  made  e<^ual  to  unity.      In  f.  169    the 
rhombohedron  2  (or  2Ii)  is  combined  with  —1  (or  — -Z?)/ 
the  latter  truncating  the  terminal  edges  of  the  former. 

In  relation  to  the  series  of  +  and  —  rhombohedrons  it 

is  important  to  note  that,  since  the  position  of  —^li  is  that 

of  the  vertical  edge  of  -hA\  in  combination   with  it,  it  truncates  tLes^o 

edges.    Similarly  +i^  truncates  the  same  edges  of  — i^,  and  so  on. 
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Also  +11  truncates  the  edges  of  —  2i?,  and  —if  the  edges  of  +  2Ii  (f.  169), 
— 2Zf  truncates  the  edges  of  -h4jff,  and  so  on. 

2.  ScaUnohedrons  ;  forms  hemihedral  to  the  dihexagonal  pyramid. — As 
the  rhombohedron  is  a  hemihedral  hexagonal  pyramid  or  quartzoid,  so  a 
scalenohedron  is  a  hemiliedral  dihexagonal  pyramid  or  berylloid.  The 
method  of  hemihedrism  is  similar  by  the  suppression  of  the  planes  of  the 
alternate  sectauts,  as  indicated  by  the  shading  m  f.  170  (analogous  to  f.  159) 
and  the  extension  of  those  of  the  other  sectants.     A  scalenohedron  is 
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represented  in  f.  171,  a  hexagonal  double  pyramid  with  a  zig-zag  basal  ont- 
line,  and  three  kinds  of  edges ;  the  shorter  terminal  edge  JT,  the  longer 
terminal  edge  JT,  and  the  basal  edge  Z;  the  lateral  axes  terminate  in  the 
middle  of  the  edges  Z,  There  are  plus  and  minus  scalenohedrons,  as 
there  are  plus  ana  minus  rhombohedrons,  and  they  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other. 

The  relations  of  the  form  to  replacements  of  the  rhora-  175 

bohedron  are  illustrated  in  the  other  figures.  Fig.  172  repre- 
sents a  rhombohedron  (-f-1  or  li)  with  its  basal  ed^es  bevel- 
led ;  and  this  bevelment,  continued  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
[►lanes  i?,  produces  the  scalenohednm  shown  by  the  dotted 
iues.  The  scalenohedron  in  f.  171, 172  has  the  vertical  axis 
equal  to  Sc,  or  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  R^  the  lateral 
axes  of  both  being  equal ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  planes  are 
lettered  1*,  the  1  referring  to  the  rhombohedron  and  the 
index*  being  the  multiple  tliat  gives  the  value  of  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  scalenohedron. 

Inf.  173  there  are  two  scalenohedrons  of  the  same  series, 
viz.,  1*,  1*,  combined  with  the  rhombohedrons  R  (or  -f-1)  and 
+  4,     Fig.  174  shows  the  scalenohedron  —  1*  combined  with 
the  rhombohedron  —4  (or  —4/^);  and  175,  the  same  with  the  rhombohe- 
dron 5  (4.5R). 

Other  scalenohedrons  replace  the  basal  angles  of  a  rhombohedron  by 
two  similar  planes  (f.  176);  or  bevel  the  terminal  edges;  or  replace  the 
terminal  solid  angles  by  six  planes,  two  to  each  terminal  edge,  or  to  each 
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rhombohedral  face ;  » id  they  will  be  relatively  +  or  — ,  according  to  their 
position  in  one  or  the  other  set  of  sectauts,  as  has  been  explained.  Fig.  177 
represents  the  top  view  of  a  crystal  of  tourmaline.     It  contains  the  rhombo- 
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hedral  planes,  iJ,f,  -y-,  — i,— J,  — f,  —2,  along  with  thescalenohedmns  — i', 
— i*,  —  i',  1|>  1",  and  also  two  others  bevelling  the  terminal  edges  of  the 
rhombohedron  R. 

The  scalenohedroiiB  — i',  — i',  — i',  bevel  the  basal  edges  of  the  rhombohedron  — i ;  and 
oonsequentij  the  lengths  of  the  axes  axe  respectively  2,  8, 5  times  that  of  the  rhombohedron 
i,  and  henoe,  equal  I0,  fo,  ^  Every  scalenohedron  corresponds  to  a  bevelment  of  the 
basal  edges  of  some  rhombohedron — and  that  particular  one  whose  lateral  edges  are  parallel 
to  those  of  the  scalenohedron.  The  symbols  for  them  accordingly  are  made  up  of  the 
symbol  of  the  rhombohedron  and  an  index  which  expresses  the  relation  of  its  vertical  axis 
as  to  lenfi^h  to  that  of  the  rhombohedron^  according  to  a  method  proposed  by  Kaumann. 
(Seep.  72.) 

Hexa^nal  pymmids  of  the  in-2  or  diagonal  series  occur  in 
many  rhombohedi'al  species ;  as  f.  17S  of  corundum,  wliich 
contains  f  2(r),  4-2,  ^-2  (for  9-2  on  the  figure  read  ^^^2,  Klein), 
along  with  the  rhoml>ohedi*on  1,  and  the  basal  plane  O ;  also 
f.  167,  in  which  is  the  pyramid  2-2.  Ilemihedral  forms  of  the 
same  pyramids  (of  the  kind  described  on  p.  34)  are  met  with  in 
rhombohedral  species,  but  only  such  as  have  also  tetartohedral 
modifications.  Ilemihedral  forms  of  the  hexagonal  and  dihcx- 
Corundum.    g^gj^j^l  prisms  (p.  34)  ai'ealso  characteristic  of  some  rhombohedral 

species,  and  of  those  that  have  either  tetartohedi*al  or  hemimorphic  moditi- 

cations. 

Fig.  179  illustrates  the  relative  positions  of  the  sonea  of 
the  +  and  —  rhombohedrons,  and  diagonal  pyramids  m-2 
alternating  with  regfions  of  -r-  and  —  s^enohedrons  in  the 
scheme  of  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  figure  is  supposed 
to  be  a  top  view.  It  is  similar  to  f.  152,  p.  84,  and  like  that 
contains  the  upper  planes  of  the  dihexagfonal  pyramid ;  but 
these  are  divided  between  a  fhu  and  a  t/MAiM  scalenohedron, 
those  planes  marked  +  being  the  former,  and  the  others  (— )  the 
latter.  The  three  lateral  axes  are  lettered  each  bb.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  -I-  mR  zone  of  planes  (or  piu»  rhombohedronB)  relative 
to  the  scalenohedrons  is  shown  by  the  lettering  +  7^ ;  of  thn 
—mR  zones  (or  minus  rhombohedrons )  by  —R.  The  position  of 
the  vertical  zone  of  m-2,  or  diametral  pyramidal  planes,  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  <L    The  order  of  succession,  beginning 

with  one  of  the  plus  intenudal  sectants  (the  one  in  the  medial  line  below)  and  numberiii|^  it 

I,  is  OS  foUows : 
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!(1)  Plus  Roalenohedrons,  or  planes  o£  fche  general  form  +M".  ' 

(2)  Zone  of  plus  rhombohedrona,  +miZ. 
(8)  Plus  8calenohedronB«  or  planes  of  the  general  form  H-m". 
(4)  Zone  of  diagonal  pyramida,  iii-2. 
(    (5)  M'mxu  soalenohedronSf  or  planes  of  the  general  form  — m". 
II.  <    (6)  Zone  of  minos  rhombobedrons,  —mlL 
{    (7).  tfinos  Bcalouohedrons,  —  wi". 

(8)  Zone  of  diagonal  pyramids,  ffi-2. 
(    (9)  Plus  scalenohedrons,  +m". 
III.  •<  (10)  Zone  of  pins  rhombohedrons,  +m/2L 
(  (It)  Pins  Hcalenohedrons,  +m''. 
(12)  Zone  of  diagonal  pyramids. 
And  so  on  n  round,  as  the  figure  illastrates.     In  the  lower  pyramid  the  order  of  snooession  Ii 
the  same  ;  bat  the  plu$  planes  are  directly  belowr  the  minus  of  the  above  view  of  the  nppex 
pyramid. 

The  plw  soalenbhedrons  have  the  pymmidal  edge  oyer  the  -^mS  section,  the  mors 
obtoiie  of  the  two  (or  edge  IT) ;  and  the  mi/iua  scalenohedrons  haye  that  edge  the  leas  obtnss 
(or  edge  X),  and  that  orer  the  —mR  section  the  more  obtuse  (or  edge  V), 

B.  Solohemihedral  fonns^  or  those  in  which  all  the  sectants  have  half 
the  full  luimbcr  of  planes  (as  shown  by  the  shading  in  f.  180). 

Oyroidal^  or  trapesofiedral  ft/tnia. — Of  the  planes,  in  f.  181  there  would 
occur  only  those  lettered  r,  r,  above  and  below  ;  or  those  lettered  Z,  Z,  and, 
aulike  f.  157,  the  planes  above  and  below  are  not  in  the  same  zone.    The 
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form  is  consequently  ffyroidaljthe  planes  being  inclined  around  the  prism, 
both  above  and  below,  and  in  the  same  direction  at  the  two  exti-einities. 
It  is  also  called  plagihedral.  The  symbr)l  for  the  planes  is  rr  m-n^  or 
Um-n^  according  as  the  occurring  planes  of  the  two  in  the  same  sector  ara 
the  right  or  the  left.    Fig.  182  is  an  example  of  U  6-|-  in  the  species  quartz. 


C,  Tetartohedral  Forms. 

These  forms  are  hemihedral  to  the  Rhombohedron. 

(A)  Jlolomorphicforma^  like  the  preceding  hemihedral,  the  planes  occur- 
ring eqiially  in  the  upper  and  lower  range  of  sectants. 

1.  Rhambohedral  tetartoliedrimi. — Occurring  planes  the  alternate  of 
those  mentioned  on  page  35,  that  is,  the  alternate  planes  r  of  one  base, 
and  /  of  the  other.     They  are  the  r  of  three  alternate  sectants  above,  and 
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the  I  of  three  Beetaiite  below  altei-nate  with  these.  A  foim  of  this  kiiia 
consists  of  six  equal  planes,  equally  spaced,  and  hence,  equal  in  inclina- 
tions, and  is  therefore,  in  the  completed  state,  a  rli<)mI)ohcdron.  It  occuhb 
in  inenaccanite  or  titanic  iron,  and  in  quartz  (f.  183,  planes  IS-}})- 

2.  Oyroidal  or  trapezohedral  tetartohedrism. — Occurring  ]>Ianes  the 
alternate  of  tliosc  lettered  r  ov  tm  f .  153,  p.  34,  that  is,  the  alternate  planes 
r,  or  alternate  l^  of  both  bases. 
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In  f.  185,  tlie  olanes  o\  o»,  o>",  o^\  o^  (4^,  5^,  6-f,  8^[,  3-;,  the  first 
iowvriyktj  the  last  left)  are  examples.  The  upper  and  lower  of  a  kind  adjoin 
the  same  diametral  plane,  but  are  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  therefoi-e  the 
three  sectants  containing  planes  below  are  alternate  with  the  three  above. 
The  solid  made  of  these  six  planes  (f.  184)  has  trapezoidal  faces,  and  is 
called  a  trigonotype  by  Naumann. 

The  tetartohedml  planes  on  quartz  and  cinnabar  have  a  remarkable  con- 
nection with  the  circular  polarization  which  is  characteristic  of  them 
both,  and  which  is  further  explained  elsewhere  (p.  142). 

(B)  Ilemiinorphic  forms;  the  planes  occurring  either  in  the  upper  or 

tlie  lower  range  of  sectants  and  not  in  both. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  forms :  (1)  the  hemi-rhomhohedron^  and  (2)  the 

'    hemirscalenohedron.     Fig.  186  illustrates  each  of  these 

forms.     The  form  R  is  properly  hemihedral  at  the  two 

extremities,  its  planes  being  very  large   at  one,  and 

quite  small  at  the  other.     So  with  — i.    Another  rlioin- 

i     y\  .9  K\         bohedron,  —2,   occurs   only  at   the   upper  extrenn'ty. 

L  /\A      \  j^       A^ain,  i*  is  a  hemi-scal(Mi(»hedron,  the  ui>per  six  planes 

"^  *    ^ ^ '  ^      benig  present,  but  not  the  lower. 

The  prism  /  in  this  figure  is  hemihedral^  as  explained 
on  p.  34.  It  is  n(»t  "tetartohedral  to  the  hexagonal 
system  in  the  ordinary  view.  But  since  in  a  vertical 
zone  +7nR^  oo  Ji,  —mliy  the  oo  li  may  be  regarded  as 
the  infinite  tei*m  of  either  the  -^mJi  sei-ies,  or  else  tlie 
same  of  the  —mli  series;  and  as  this  viewaccoids  wiih 
the  tetartohedral  character  of  the  mJi  series  in  all  such 
crystals,  it  might  be  ranked  among  tetartohedral  forms. 
point  of  view,  the  ditrigonal  prisms  in  tourmaline  and 


From  the  same 
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quartz  are  tetartohedral,  aince  they  may  be  regarded  as  either  plus  or  luiuua 
tetartohedral  scalenohedrons,  with  an  infinite  vertical  axis. 

Variable  elements, — In  the  hexagonal  system  the  same  elements  are  van< 
able  aB  in  the  tetragonal  (see  p.  30).  In  other  words,  the  position  of  the 
vertical  axis  is  fixed,  but  (1)  a  certain  length  must  be  assumed  as  the  unit 
in  a  given  species,  and  also  (2)  the  position  of  the  lateral  axes  must  bo  fixed, 
for,  as  in  1. 144, 145,  either  of  the  hexag^mal  prisms  may  be  made  /  and 
the  other  i-2. 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  system  which  the  student  must  be 
acquainted  with  are:  (1)  The  planes  constantly  c»ccur  in  threes  or  sixes, 
or  their  multiples  ;   (2)  The  frequency  of  the  angles  120®  and  150°  in  the 

Erismatic  series ;  (3)  The  rhombohedral  cleavage,  conunou  in  species  be- 
>nging  to  the  rhombohedral  division.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
many  forms  apparently  hexagonal  really  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system, 
being  produced  by  twinning  parallel  to  the  vertical  prism  ;  e,g.^  the  appar- 
ently hexagonal  prisms  of  aragonito.  The  close  relation  of  the  two  systems 
is  spoken  of  elsewhere  (p.  46). 

The  planes  of  symmetry  for  the  holohcdral  forms  are  analogous  to  those 
in  the  teti*a4;onal  system  ;  that  is,  one  principal  plane  of  symmetry  normal 
to  the  vertical  axis,  and  six  others  intersecting  in  this  axis,  l^hese  last 
belong  to  two  sets,  the  planes  of  the  one  cutting  each  other  .at  angles  of 
60°,  and  diagonal  to  those  of  the  other. 


IV.— ORTIIORnOMBIC  SYSTEM. 

In  the  ORTHORHOMBfc  SYSTEM  the  three  axes  are  unequal  c,  i,  dS;  of  these 
h  is  the  vertical  axis,  b  is  made  the  longer  of  the  two  lateral  axes,  or  the 
macrodiagonaZ  axis,  and  d  the  shorter  lateral,  or  brackydiagonal^  axis.* 

The  different  occurring  forms,  deduced  as  before  fi'om  the  general  ex- 
Di-essiim,  are: 


mowibxa 
mo :b  :  na 

[m-n' 

mc  :b  :  a 
o:b  :a 
mc:  cob  :  a 
'mo  :  &  :  00  a 

mj 
[1]. 
m-i 

Qoc:  nb  :  a 

i-fi 

coc  :  b  :  na 

ooc :  b  :a 

[/] 

coc  I  b  :  ^a 

i-{ 

coc  I  cob  :  a 

t-i 

Oc  :  b  :  a 

10} 

The  abridged  Kfmbols  need  very  Uttle  explanation  additional  to  that  given  on  p.  25.  Am 
before,  only  the  essential  part  of  the  symbol  is  given ;  m  is  written  first,  and  refers  in  all 
ra-<eH  to  the  vertioal  axis  (c),  and  n  refers  to  one  of  the  lateral  axes,  whether  the  longer  (h) 
or  the  shorter  (d)  is  indioabed  by  the  sign  plaoed  oyer  it,  as  tl  or  n.  When  n—oo,  this  if 
indicated  by  the  i  hitherto  used,  and  the  sigfn  is  placed  over  it,  i,  or  {,  with  the  same  signi- 
^ouiion.  Tnesc  correspond  to  the  symbols  used  by  Nanmann,  as  foUows:  0=0 P;  I'-is 
00 Poo;  *-X=ao/*»;  ooP/i=*-/l;  mPJ6  =«»-<;  tnP=sm;  m-/I=inP/l,  eta 

*  For  the  relation  of  the  axes  thus  lettered  to  those  of  Dana^s  System  of  Mineralogy  an^ 
of  other  atttb>rs,  see  ii.  58. 
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A.  Holohedral  Forms. 

JHnacoids, — Tlie  final  case  mentioned  in  the  above  ennmeration  em 
braces,  as  before,  the  two  basal  planes,  or  basal  pinacoids ;  the  one  pre 
ceding  it  includes  the  two  planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  and  macnydiagonal 
axes  (c  and  t),  called  the  macroptfiacoids,  and  the  next  above  inclndes  the 
planes  i>aral]el  to  the  vertical  and  brachydiagonal  axes  {c  and  e?),  called  the 
JyrcLchypi'iiacoids.  These  three  sets  of  planes  together  foi-m  the  solid  in 
f.  188,  which  is  called  the  diametral  prism.  In  consequence  of  the  ine- 
qnality  of  the  different  paii-s  of  jilanes  there  are  only  four  similar  edges  in 
any  set;  thus  four  similar  vertical  edges;  four  macrodiagonal  basal  edges, 
two  above  and  two  below,  between  U  and  irl ;  and  similarly  four  brachy- 
diagonal basal  edges  between  O  and  i-l  /  the  eight  solid  angles  are  all 
similar. 


187 


188 


1-r^ 


Prisma. — The  form  oo  c  :  A  :  a,  or  /,  includes  the  four  planes  of  the  unit 
prism  which,  in  combination  with  O,  is  seen  in  f.  187.  In  this  case  the 
eight  basal  edges  are  similar,  being  made  in  each  case  by  a  similar  pair  of 
planes  O  and  L  Of  the  vertical  edges  there  are  two  paire,  those  at 
theextremity  of  the  axis  d^  which  are  obtuse,  and  those  at  the  extremity 
of  3,  which  are  acute.  Similarly,  there  are  two  sets  of  basal  solid  angled, 
four  in  each;  for  though  each  solid  angle  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  same  three  planes,  the  angles  are  different  in  the  two  cases.  The 
form   /  replaces  the  four  similar  vertical  edges  of   f.  188  ;  the   macro- 

I)inacoids  iA,  truncate  the  obtuse  vertical  edges  of  the  prism  /,  and  the 
^rachypinacoids  i-l  truncate  the  acute  vertical  ^ges  of  /,  as  shown  in  f.  189. 
There  are  two  other  series  of  prisms  with  symbols  x  c :  7ii  :  a  and 
•X)  c  :  J  :  na.  In  the  latter  series  the  axis  ft  is  made  the  unit ;  the  reason  for 
this  will  be  obvious  when  the  relations  of  the  two  forms  are  explained. 

The  prism  /  meets  both  axes  a  and 
ft  at  tlieir  unit  lengths,  as  in  f.  187. 
If,  now,  the  prismatic  planes  meet 
the  hmger  lateral  axis  (ft)  at  a  greater 
distance,  a  prism  is  formed  such  as 
that  in  f.  190,  whose  symbol  is  iS,  or 
00  {J :  2ft  :  a.  This  is  a  macrodiago- 
nal prism  ;  and  others  nn*ght  have 
the  symbols  i-S  foo  c  :  3ft  :  a),  i-i  («•  c  :  4ft  :  a),  and  so  on,  or  in  general  i-n. 
If  *n  becomes  less  than  unity,  the  case  shown  in  f.  19L  arises,  where  the 
inner  prism  has  n=^,  and  the  symbol  is  i-l  (oo  c\\b  :  a),  still  retaining  &  as 
the  unit  axis.  For  convenience  of  reference,  however,  the  principle  before 
explained  (p.  11)  is  made  use  of,  and  the  plane  is  called  oo  {; :  ft  :  2a,  or  t-S  j 
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these  cxpressione  and  tliose  before  given  being  identical,  except  that  in 
the  latter  case  h  is  the  unit  axis.  By  this  inetliod  the  use  of  any  f  i*actioua 
less  than  unity  is  avoided.  The  inner  prism  i-]^,  indicated  by  dotted  linea 
in  f.  191,  then  becomes  the  outer  prism  or  t-S.  The  prisms  of  the  general 
form  i-A,  are  called  brachydiagonal  prisms. 

The  prisms  i-ii  bevel  the  fi-out  and  I'ear  (obtuse)  ed^es  of  the  prism  /, 
f.  192,  and  the  prisms  i-ri  bevel  the  side  (acute)  edges  as  ni  f .  193.  Further, 
the  former,  i-/l,  i-eplace  the  edges  between  iA  and  /  (f.  194),  while  the  irii 
prisms  replace  the  edges  between  i-i  and  /  (f.  194). 

This  series  of  planes  (f.  194),  from  irl  to  i-i,  is  another  example  of  a 
zone;  all  the  planes  make  parallel  intersections  with  each  other,  being  alike 
in  that  they  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis. 


198 


19a 


194 


tr  a 


Domes. — ^The  form  mci(x>hia  includes  the  four  planes  which  are 
parallel  to  the  macrodiagonal  axis,  and  meet  the  vertical  axis  at  variable 
distances,  multiples  of  tlie  unit  length  (see  f.  34,  p.  11).  An  example  of 
them  in  combination  with  i-i,  the  braciiypinacoid,  is  shown  in  1. 196. 
These  planes  are  called  macrodomes  (see  also  f.  196). 


195 
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The  form  mo  \h  :  coa  includes  four  analogous  planes,  which  differ  in 
this  respect,  that  they  are  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal  axis,  and  are  hence 
called  orachydamsa  (see  f.  35,  p.  11).  In  this  case,  the  longer  latei*al  axia 
is  taken  as  the  unit.  Fig.  197  shows  two  such  brachydomes,  1-1  and  2-1^ 
in  combination  with  other  forms.  (See  also  f.  198.)  The  word  dome^  used 
here  and  above,  is  derived  from  So/^^,  or  domus,  a  house^  the  form  resem- 
bling the  roof  of  a  house. 

Tlie  combination  of  1-5  with  1-i  is  shown  in  f.  199,  forming  a  rectangular 
octahedron,  and  in  f.  200  they  are  shown  replacing  the  solid  angles  formed 
by  /  and  O,  as  in  f.  188.  As  either  of  the  three  directions  may  be  made 
the  vertical,  it  is  evident  that  these  domes  differ  fix>m  veitical  prisms  only 
in  position. 
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199 


200 


The  occnrrence  of  these  domes  in  combination  with  the  other  fonns,  O^ 
i\y  iriy  ly  affords  an  illasti-ation  of  the  law  of  symmetry  that  all  similar 

paits  must  be  modified  alike.  Thns  in  f. 
187,  as  has  been  shown,  there  ai*e  two  aets 
of  solid  angles,  fonr  in  each ;  one  set  is 
replaced  by  the  fonr  planes  of  the  form 
m-t,  and  if  one  is,  all  must  bo ;  and  the 
other  set  (lateral)  is  replaced  by  the  four 
planes  of  the  form  m-i^  f.  200. 

Octahedrons  (or  Pyramids). — ^The  sym- 
bol <^ :  J  :  a  (1)  belongs  to  the  unit  octahedron  (f.  201).  It  replaces  the 
edges  between  the  prism  /and  the  basal  plane  O  (f.  202).    It  also  replaces 


N^bv. 

A^'\ 

x'\'L--^ 

y.^ 

"\V 
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the  eight  similar  solid  angles  of  the  diametral  prism,  as  in  f.  203.  This 
is  a  special  case  of  the  form  mc:b  :  a,  in  which  7n  may  have  vahies  vary- 
ing from  0  to  00 .  Fig.  208,  of  sulphur,  shows  a  zone  "of  such  planes,  of 
the  general  symbol  mc  :  b  :  a,  with  m=7o  for  /;  also,  w=l,  m=i,  m=i. 
176=1,  and  finally  7w=0,  for  the  basal  plane  O. 


804 
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The  general  form  in  this  system,  consistiuff  of  eight  similar  planes,  may 
he  written  either  mc  :  nb  i  a  {mrfi)  or  mcio:  na  {m-h).  The  relation  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  prisms  i-i.  and  i-il.  Thus, 
in  f.  204,  one  plane  of  the  octahedron  2c:2b  :a  (2-2)  is  given,  and  also  one 
plane  of  another  octahedi-on  or  pyramid,  whose  symbol  is  2c  :  b  :  a  (2).  If 
n  becijmes  le-^s  than  unity,  as  i,  the  plane  has  the  symboi  2o  :  ib  :  a  (2-}). 
In  order  to  avoid  this  use  of  fractions,  the  symboris  written  4c  :  b  :  2a, 
tliat  is,  4-2.  The  plane  is  shown  in  f.  205,  in"  its  two  positions  correspond- 
ing  to  2c  lib:  a,  and  io:b:2ay  the  two  being  crystallographicaliy  iden- 
iicaL 
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Thus  there  are  two  series  of  pyramidal  planes : 
where  the  shorter  axis  is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  a 
brachydiagonal  (tti-A),  where  the  unit  is  the  longer 
lateral  axis;  and  between  the  two  lie  the  unit 
octahedron  (1)  and  those  of  the  m  series,  just  as 
the  prism  /  lies  between  the  prisms  i-n  and  i-A. 
The  macrodiagonal  planes  1-2  and  2-2  are  sliown 
in  f .  206  and  f.  207,  It  is  also  seen  in  f.  207  that 
the  planes  2-2, 2^4,  2-2  all  make  parallel  intersec- 
tions with  each  other  and  witii  i-i^  being  an 
example  of  a  zone  where  the  ratios  of  the  ver- 
tical axes  are  the  same.  Further  orthorhombic 
forms  are  displayed  in  f.  208,  of  sulphur,  already 
referred  to.  The  full  symbol  of  the  plane  1-5  is 
c :  i  :  Sa. 

B.  nemikedral  Forma. 


a  7nacrodiagonal  [in-n) 


Salphui; 


The  hemihedral  fonns  that  have  been  observed  are  of  two  kinds :  1, 
The  verticcMy-ohUa^ue  (p.  14),  producing  monodinic  forms;  and  2,  the 
fiemimorphic^  in  wuich  the  planes  of  the  octahedrons  or  domes  of  one  base 
have  no  corresponding  planes  at  the  opposite  extremity.     The  former  kind 

211 


Hnoiita. 


Homite* 


Calaminf. 


is  illustrated  in  f.  209,  of  the  species  cbondrodite  (var.  hnmite,  type  111). 
Fig.  210  represents  the.holohedral  form  of  the  same ;  the  planes  f-i,  1-i, 
2-i,  are  of  macrodomes  ;  4-^,  f-i,  J-i,  4  i,  of  brachydomes  ;  and  theotheraof 
various  octaliedrons,  mostly  in  two  vertical  zones,  the  unit  zone  (ww  :  J  :  a), 
and  the  1  :  2  zone  {ma  :  2b  :  a).  In  f.  209  the  alternate  of  the  macro- 
domes  and  of  the  octahedral  planes  of  the  1  :  2  zone  are  absent  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  form,  and  are  present  without  those  with  which  they 
alternate  in  the  lower  half.  The  crystal  consequently  resembles  one  under 
the  monoclinic  system. 

Datolite  was  formerly  cited  as  a  hemihedral  orthorhombic  species,  but  it 
has  been  found  to  be  really  monoclinic.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  recently 
shown  by^  the  author^  by  reference  to  the  optical  properties,  that  the  chon 
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drodite  of  the  second  and  third  types  (see  p.  327)  is  not  orthoihombic  but 
monodini^j  and  this  mnst  be  trne"  also  of  hnmite.* 

Hemiinorphic  forms  characterize  the  species  topaz  and  calamine.  The 
latter  (in  f.  211)  has  only  the  planes  of  a  hemioctahedron  at  one  extremity, 
and  planes  of  heraidomes  at  the  other.  For  the  pyro-electric  properties  of 
such  forms,  see  p.  169. 

Variable  elements. — In  the  orthorhombic  system  the  lengths  of  the  three 
axes  are  variable,  though  their  position  is  fixed,  and  after  these  ara  fixed 
the  choice  of  one  for  the  vertical  axis  must  be  arbitrarily  made.  In  other 
words,  given  an  orthorhombic  crystal,  the  three  rectangular  directions  are 
fixed,  but  two  assumptions  must  be  made  which  will  mathematically  deter- 
mine the  length  of  two  of  the  axes  in  terms  of  the  third.  For  instance, 
in  a  crystal,  if  certain  occurring  domes  are  adopted  as  the  unit  planes  1-i 
and  1-t,  this  will  determine  the  relative  lengths  of  the  three  axes,  for 
which  two  measurements  will  be  necessary ;  or,  if  an  occurring  octahe- 
dron is  assumed  as  the  unit  octahedron  (1,)  this  alone  will  obviously  fix  the 
axes ;  but  here,  also,  two  independent  measurements  are  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  calculate  their  length,  as  is  explained  later,  p.  74.  Hav- 
ing determined  upon  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes,  one  of  these  mnst  be 
made  the  vertical  axis  (c),  and  then,  of  the  two  remaining,  the  shorter  will 
be  the  brachydiagonal  (a),  and  the  longer  the  macrodiagonal  axis  (J). 

In  deciding  these  arbitrary  points,  the  following  serve  as  guides :  The 
habit  of  the  crystals;  the  relations  of  the  given  species  to  those  allied  in 
composition;  the  cleavage,  which  is  regarded  as  pointing  tb  thiit  form 
which  is  properly  fundamental ;  and  other  considerations.  How  arbitrary 
the  choice  generally  is  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  species  belonging  to  this  system,  different  lengths  of  axes,  as 
also  dill -rent  positions  for  them,  have  been  adopted  by  different  authors. 
'Where  an  optical  examination  can  be  made  of  an  orthorhombic  ci-ystal, 
the  results  show  what  the  true  position  of  the  axes  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  proposed  by  Schrauf.  This  subject  is  alluded  to  again  in  its 
proper  place  (p.  151). 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  crystals  of  this  system,  are  not  so 
marked  as  those  of  the  preceding  systems.  The  kind  of  svmmetry  should 
be  well  understood,  though,  as  remarked  on  p.  50,  crystals  which  are  in 
appearance  orthorhombic  maybe  really  raonoclinic;  the  true  test  of  the 
system  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  rectangular  axial  directions.  A  pris- 
matic habit  is  very  common,  the  prisms  (except  the  diametral  prism)  not 
being  square,  also  the  prominence  of  some  or  the  most  commonly  occur- 
ring macrodomes  and  orachydomes ;  a  prismatic  cleavage  is  common, 
and  often  a  cleavage  exists  parallel  to  one  of  the  pinacoids  {e,g.^  i-'i) 
and  not  to  the  other,  which  could  not  be  true  in  the  tetragonal  system ; 
similarly  the  planes  i-i,  i-i  are  sometimes  physically  different,  e,g.,  in 
regard  to  lustre. 

As  has  alj'eady  been  remarked,  forms  apparently  hexagonal  are  common 
among  certain  species  belonging  to  this  system  ;  this  is  true  in  those  cases 

*  Sinoe  the  above  paragraph  was  pat  into  type,  Des  Cloiieaax  has  annoaneed  that  an  opd- 
oal  inyeetigation  by  him  has  proved  that  hnmite  cryatalB,  of  typee  II.  and  III.,  are  really 
monodinic^  as  snggested  above.  The  fignrea  are  aUowed  to  remain,  however,  since  they  illu» 
trate  the  form  which  this  method  of  hemihediism  totmld  prodnoe. 
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where  the  prism  has  an  angle  approximating  to  120^  It  is  immediatelj 
evident,  as  is  explained  more  thoroughly  in  the  chaj»ter  on  compound 
crystals,  that  if  three  individual  crystals  are  united  each  by  a  prismatic 
face,  when  the  prismatic  angle  is  near  120**,  they  will  form  together 
a  six-sided  prism,  approximating  more  or  less  closely  to  a  regular  hexa 
i^onal  prism.  Similarly,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  correspond 
ing  pyramids  will  thus  together  form  a  more  or  less  symmetrical  hexagonal 
m-ramid.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  accomj)anying 
figures  of  witherite,  where  the  prismatic  angle  is  118  , 
30'.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  is  true  in 
general,  not  only  of  the  vertical  prism,  but  also  of  a 
niacrodome  or  brachydome,  having  an  angle  near  120^. 
The  optical  relations  connected  with  this  subject  are 
alluded  to  elsewhere,  p.  161. 

Planes  of  Symmetry. — ^The  three  diametral  planes 
ai-e  planes  of  symmetry  in  this  system,  and  they  are  the  only  ones. 
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V^MONOCLINIC  SYSTEM. 

In  the  MoNOCLiNio  system  the  tliree  axes  are  un- 
equal in  length,  and  while  two  of  them  have  rectan-  * 
gular  intersections,  the  third  is  oblique.  The  position 
usually  adopted  for  these  axes  is  as  shown  in  f .  214, 
where  the  vertical  axis,  c,  and  lateral  axis,  &,  make 
retan^ular  intersections.  The  same  is  true  of  b  and 
a,  while  c  and  d  are  oblique  to  one  another. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  several 
distinct  forms  possible  in  this  system,  deduced,  as  be- 
fore, from  the  general  expression : 


j  — wwj :  nJ  :  a 

(  +7?w? :  nJ  :  a 

J  — wu?  \b  ina 

(  +mo  \b  \na 

—700  :b :  a 

—c:b:a 

+m^:  b  :  a 

+c:b  :  a 

mc:b  :  coa 


The  abridged  symbols  oorrMpond  to  those  in  the  orthorhombic  sTstem,  explained  on  p.  43. 
The  only  point  to  be  noted  is  that  where  n  or  1  relates  to  the  clhiodiagonal  axis,  d,  this  is 
indicated  by  an  accent  placed  oyer  it,  as  m-i,  m-n  ;  bnt  in  m-ij  and  m-n^  etc.,  t  and  n  refei 
to  the  orthodiagonal  axis.  Nanmann  wrote  these  mPco,  and  tnPn^  or  else  with  th« 
accent  across  the  initial  letter  P.  The  minus  signs  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  by  Nanmana 
(see  p.  76). 

Pinacoids.—As  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  there  are  three  pairs  of 
pinacoidal  planes :  the  base  O=^0c  :b  la;  Uie  orihopinacoid,  parallel  to  tho 


■— m-7i] 

-^mc  :00b  :  a 

[—mrz 

-hm-n] 

+mc :  cob:  a 

l+m-t^ 

— m-n 

aoc  :nb  :  a 
ooc:b:na 

[i-n 

■  •    ^  = 

l-rn] 

:oc:  b  :  a 

r^^. 

[-1] 

aoc :  00b  :  a 

t^ 

[+m] 

cocib  :  coa 

i-V 

[H-i; 

Ocibia 

[0] 

m-i 
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ortho-axiB  (&)  oo  {? :  oo  &  :  a,  or  i-t ;  and  the  dinapinacoidy  panillel  to. the  m 
olined  axis  (d),  oo  c  :  J  :  oo  a,  or  i-i. 

In  the  solid  (f.  216)  or  diametral  prism  formed  of  these  three  pairs  of 
planeo,  the  four  vertical  edges  are  similar,  and  this  is  also  true  of  tlie  f<mr 
edges  between  O  and  i-l.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  remaining  edges  are 
of  two  sets ;  that  is,  the  edge  in  front  above  is  similar  to  the  edge  t)e- 

hind  and  below,  for  the  angles  are  eqtial 
and  inclosed  by  similar  planes ;  but  tbei«e 
edges  are  not  similar  to  the  remaining 
two,  since,  though  the  planes  are  the 
same,  the  inclosed  angles  are  unequal  to 
the  former.  Further,  there  are  two  sets 
of  solid  angles,  two  in  front  and  two  dia- 
gonally opposite  behind,  being  alike  ob- 
tuse angles,  and  the  other  four  alike  and  acute. 

Prisms, — In  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  the  vertical  edges  of  the 
diametral  prism,  they  must  all  be  replaced  if  one  is  ;  this  is  done  by  the 

unit  prism  I(ooc:  b:  a),  in  f.  215,  217. 

Ot  the  other  prisms,  each  obviously  consiat- 
ing  of  four  planes,  there  are  two  series,  the 
orthodiagonal,  i-/i,  and  clinodiagonal,  i-h, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other  ae 
the  macro-  and  brachy-diagonal  prisms  in 
the  orthorhombic  system,  in  fact,  the  same 
explanation  may  be  made  use  of  here.  Fig. 
217,  of  a  crystal  of  datolite  fi-om  Tc^rgiana. 
shows  the  pinacoid  planes,  as  also  the  unit 
prism,  /,  and  the  clinodiagonal  prism,  t-i. 

Clinodomes. — The  form  m-i  {mc  :b:  ooa) 
includes  the  four  planes  parallel  to  the  clino- 
diagonal axis,  and  meeting  the  others  at  variable  distances.  They  are  analo- 
gous to  the  brachydomes  of  the  orthorhoml)ic  system.  There  are  fcmr  of 
these  planes,  because  the  two  axes,  c  and  b,  make  rectangular  intersections. 
This  is  also  seen  in  f.  218,  since,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  four  clino- 
diagonal edges  in  f.  21^  are  similar,  and  hence  are  simultaneously  replaced 
by  these  clinodomes. 
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Orthodomea. — Of  the  general  form,  twc  :  qo  6  :  a,  there  are  two  sets  oi 
planes,  two  in  each  {hemirorthodomes),  both  of  which  are  alike  in  that  they 
are  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal  (b)  axis  (see  f.  219).  They  are  unlike,  how- 
ever, in  that  two  are  opposite  an  obtuse  angle,  and  two  opposite  the  acute 
angle.    Consequently  these  two  pairs  of  planes  are  distinct,  and  must  occur 
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independently  of  each  otlier.  To  distinguish  between  them,  those  belonging 
to  the  obtuse  sectants  receive  the  minus  8ign(— wi-i),  and  those  belonging 
to  the  acute  sectants  the  plus  si^^n  (+m-i),  f.  219.  This  same  point  is  illus- 
trated by  f .  220,  where,  as  haa  been  remarked,  the  obtuse  edges,  above  in 
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front,  and  below  behind,  are  similar,  and  are  hence  replaced  by  planes  of 
the  —niri  series,  while  the  remaining  two  (f.  221),  are  also  similar,  and  ai-e 
replaced  by  +m-»  planes. 

Heniiroctahedrons, — The  same  distinction  of  plus  and  minus  belongs  to 
all  the  pyramidal  planes,  and  the  signs  fti^  used  in  the  same  way.  For 
each  form  there  are  only  four  similar  planes. 

The  m  series  is  that  of  the  unit  octahedrons,— properly  hemi-octahe- 
drons,  or  hemi-pyraraids  +fn.  and  —  wi.  The  form  made  up  of  +1  and  —1 
is  seen  in  f .  223,  and  in  f.  222  the  same  planes  ai-e  in  combination  with  the 
three  pinacoids.   ^ 

The  general  form,  4-m-n,  — m-n,  and  +  w-A,  —  m-n,  give  each  four  simi- 
lar planes.  They  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  m-n 
and  m-ii  of  the  orthorhombic  system,  so  tliat  no  additional  explanation  is 
needed  here  in  regard  to  them. 

The  figure  (f.  217)  of  datolite  may  be  referred  to  for  illustrations  of  the 
different  forms  which  have  been  named.  There  are  here  three  different 
clinodomes  |-i,  2-i,  and  4-i,  each  comprising  four  planes  ;  a  minus  hcnii- 
orthodouie  (opposite  the  obtuse  angle),  — 2-t,  and  also  a  plus  orthodoinc, 
-f  2-i  (these  two  planes  are  quite  distinct,  though  numerically  the  syinbols  i.ro 
the  same) ;  moreover,  of  heuii -octahedrons  ot  the  unit  series,  there  are  —4, 
— f,  and  -h4,  h-2,  +f,H-l,+|,  +f ;  also  of  oithodiagonal  pyramids,  —4-2, 
—6-3,  also  4-2-2,  and  of  clinodiagonal  planes,  — 8-i,  and  +124-  ^ 
careful  study  of  a  few  such  figures,  especially  witli  the  help  of  models,  will 
give  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  symmetry  of  this  system.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  all  the  planes  above  in  front  are  repeated  below  behind,  and 
those  below  in  front  appear  again  abiive  behind.  More  important  than 
this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clinodiagonal  diametral  plane  divides  the  crys- 
tal into  two  symmetrical  halves,  right  and  left;  in  other  words,  as  remarked 
later,  it  is  a  plane  of  symmetry. 

Ilemikedral  forms  occur  of  a  heminuyrphio  character,  in  which  the  planes 
about  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  vertical  axis  are  unlike ;  thus,  the 
planes  of  one  or  more  hemi-pyrainids  may  occur  at  one  extremity,  without 
those  corresponding  at  the  other,  as  in  tartaric  acid,  ammonium  tai  trate,  etc. 

With  many  monoclinic  crystals  the  obliquity  is  obvious  at  sight ;  but  with 
many  others  it  is  slight,  and  can  be  determined  only  by  exact  measurements. 
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In  datolitc  it  is  only  six  minntes.  The  character  of  the  symmetry  exbibiti 
further  the  obliquity.  But,  as  seen  above,  both  H-  and  —  planes  of  the  same 
vahie  do  occur  together,  and  though  they  are  really  distinct  yet  they  may 
give  a  monoclinic  ciystal  the  aspect  of  an  orthorhambiG  crystal.  On  the 
other  hand,  true  orthorhorabic  crystals  may  be  hemihedral,  and  thus  may  be 
monodvnic  in  the  character  of  the  symmetry  (p.  45). 

Variable  elements, — In  the  monoclinic  system,  the  only  element  which  is 
fixed  is  the  position  of  the  orthodiagonal  axis  {p)  at  right  angles  to  tlie  plane 
in  which  the  other  axes  must  lie.  The  lengths  of  these  axes  must  obviously 
be  assumed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  system ;  but,  further  than 
this,  their  position  in  the  given  plane,  and  the  angle  they  make  with  each 
other,  are  both  arbitrary ;  in  other  words,  any  plane  in  the  zone  at  right 
angles  to  the  clinopinacoid  may  be  taken  as  the  base  {O)  and  any  other 
as  the  orthopinacoia  (i-i).  Tiie  existence  of  a  prismatic  cleavage,  or  one 
parallel  to  a  plane  in  the  orthodiagonal  zone  often  points  to  the  planes  which 
are  really  to  1^^  considered  fundamental.  In  many  cases  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  assume  an  angle  near  90°  as  the  angle  of  obliquity,  so  as  to  show 
the  degree  of  divergence  from  the  rectangular  type,  it  need  hardly  be 
added  that  authorities  difFer  widely  both  as  to  the  position  and  lengths 
given  to  the  axes  of  the  same  species. 

Plane  of  symTnetry, — Monoclinic  crystals  have  but  one  plane  of  sym- 
metry, the  diametral  plane  in  which  the  vertical  and  clinodiagonal  axes 
lie,  iJEiat  is,  the  plane  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoids.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  similar  planes  for  any  form  is  four,  and  it  will  be  noticed  tliat 
there  is  no  single  form  which  alone  can  enclose  a  space,  or  form  a  geome 
♦xical  solid. 


VI.— TRICLINIC  SYSTEM. 

In  the  Triclinio  SYSTEM  the  three  axes  are  unequal,  and  their  intersections 
are  mutually  oblique.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  there  is  no  plane  of 
symmetry.  Only  diagonally  opposite  octants  are  similar ;  there  can  conse- 
quently be  only  two  planes  of  anyone  kind.  There  are  no  truncations  or 
bevelments,  and  no  interfacial  angles  of  90°,  135°,  or  120°.  The  prisms 
are  all  hemvprisma^  and  the  octahedrons  tetarto-octahedrons. 

The  lateral  axes  are  called  the  maavdiagonal  (i),  and  the  hra^hydiago- 
nal  {d).    In  f.  225  the  diametral  prism  (made  up  of  three  pairs  of  different 
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planes)  is  represented,  and  in  f.  224  the  unit  prism.  To  the  latter  is  added 
(in  f.  226)  one  plane  —1  on  two  diagonally  opposite  edges,  which  are  two 
out  of  the  eight  of  the  unit  octaliedron  (f .  227).     This  octahedron,  aa  will 
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l>e  seen,  is  made  np  of  four  sets  of  different  planes.  The  different  kinds 
of  planes  are  distinguished  by  the  long  or  short  mark  over  the  n  (tI  or  fi\ 
and  also  by  giving  those  which  occnr  in  the  right-hand  octants,  in  front, 
an  accent ;  those  above  (in  the  obtnse  octants)  are  minus,  and  the  others 
plus.  The  form  m-fi,  consequently  may  be  — m-zV,  or  — m-^,  -f  fw^^',  oi 
4- wi-^ ;  and  similarly  with  m-h.  In  f.  228  the  nnit  prism  is  combined  with 
a  hemidome  and  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal  section. 

The  forms,  although  oblique  in  every  direction,  may  still  be  closely 
Bimilar  to  monoclinic  forms  of  related  species. 


Anorthite. 


Axinite. 


The  annexed  figures  are  of  triclinic  species.  In  f.  229,  of  anorthite,  of 
the  feldspar  group,  the  form  is  very  similar  to  those  of  the  monoclinic 
feldspar,  orthoclase ;  in  orthoclase,  O  on  the  brachydiagonal  (clinodiagonal'^ 
section  is  90^,  whence  it  is  monoclinic,  while  in  anorthite  this  angle  is  85^ 
50',  or  4°  10'  from  90°,  and  this  is  the  principal  source  of  the  diversity  of 
angle  and  form. 

Fig.  230  represents  one  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  axinite,  nearly  all  of 
which  fail  of  any  special  monoclinic  habit 
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Introductory  rem/irha  on  the  proper  symbol  of  each  plane  of  a  general 
cryataUins  form. — Hitherto  the  symbol  mc\nb\  a  has  been  employed  to 
express  the  general  position  of  all  the  planes  comprising  any  crystalline 
form,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  in  some  cases  forty-eight  similar 
planes  answering  to  the  general  symbol,  and  in  other  cases  only  two.  In 
order,  however,  to  express  the  exact  position  of  each  individual  plane  be- 
longing to  sucn  a  form,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  methods  of 
analytical  geometry.  As  shown  in  f.  231,  the  portions  of  the  axes,  when 
the  centre  is  the  starting  point,  which  lie  above,  to  the  rnghtj  and  in  front 
of  the  centre,  are  QaXled  plus  (+);  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  axes 
measured  from  the  centre  belowj  to  the  lefty  and  behina,  are  called,  for  the 
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sake  of  distinction,  mimut  (— ).  The  planes  of  the  first  qnadrant  (see  also 
f.  282)  ai'e  all  positive  (+);  the  planes  of  the  second  positive  (+)  with 
reference  to  the  axes  c  and  a,  but  negative  (— )  with  reference  to  6 ;  in  the 
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third,  both  lateral  axes  are  negative  (—) ;  in  the  fonrth  qnadrant  the  planes 
are  positive  in  regard  to  c  and  &,  but  negative  witli  respect  to  a.  The 
lower  quadrants  are  respectively  similar,  except  that  the  vertical  axis  is 
always  negative.  The  symbols  for  each  plane  of  the  orthorhombic 
octahedron  (f.  231),  taken  in  the  same  order,  will  be  as  follows ; 

Above,  -f  c :  -f  J  :  +a ;  +o :  —  J  :  +a ;  +(? :  — J  :  — « ;  +c  :  +  J  :  ^a. 
Below,  —c:  +J:  +a;  — (? :  — J  :  +a;  — c:  —  J  :  —a;  — c:  +  J  :  —a. 

The  hexoctahedron  {rna  :na:  a)  may  be  taken  as  another  example.  The 
general  symbol  of  the  form  of  f .  247,  p.  64,  is  3-f  (3a  :  fa  :  a),  bat  the 
symbol  of  each  plane  is  distinct.  The  same  principle  applies  here  as  in  the 
other  case.  Several  of  the  planes  in  f.  247  are  numbered  to  allow  of 
convenient  reference  to  them  as  examjjles,  the  appropriate  symbols  are 
written  below;  the  order  in  the  symbols  is  the  same  as  tnat  uniformly  used 
in  the  work :  1st,  the  vertical  axis  (o) ;  2d,  the  lateral  axis  extending  right 
and  left  {b) ;  and  3d,  the  lateral  axis,  in  front  and  behind  (a). 


e      h      a 

e 

h     a 

1  =  3a  :  fa  :  a 

6=   3a: 

a :  fa 

2  =  |a:3a:  a 

7=  -3a: 

fa :  a 

3  =  a:3a:|a 

8  =  -3a : 

a :  fa 

4=  a:}a:3a 

10  =  -3a : 

—3a:  a 

6  =  |a  :  a  :  3a 

— }a  :  a,  and  so  on 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  examples  that  to  express  the  poBitic»n  of 
an  individual  plane  the  numbers  expressing  its  relations  to  the  three  axes 
must  all  bo  regarded,  each  with  its  appropriate  sign ;  in  other  worda,  the 
values  of  m,  n,  r,  in  the  general  form,  mcxnhi  ra^  must  all  be  given,  one 
of  them  being  unity:  m  alwavs  refers  to  the  vertical  axis,  c;  n  to  the 
lateral  axis,  h\  rto  the  lateral  axis,  a ;  as  has  already  been  i*emarked,  a 
is  usually  made  the  unit  axis.  In  the  example  last  given  the  axes,  being 
all  equal,  are  all  called  a. 
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Reference  most  be  made  here  to  the  method  of  lettering  the  azoB  adopted  in  this  work. 
The  xumge  of  the  majority  of  authors  la  followed,  and  the  aabject  ia  iUuatrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 


9) 


Titmff.  (Htxiff.)         Ortharbomblc  TiioliDla  IConooUnlo. 

Tort.         Ut.       Tert»   macrodlog.  tanwriiydiag.     Tort.  ortliodiaff  olliMHUag 
Oommoo  naage. 
This  work 
(Weiss,  Roee.) 
MiUer'a  School, 
Mobs,  Naamann, 
Dana  (System  r^ 

It  is  certainly  very  desirable  to  indicate  to  which  axis  each  letter  refers  by  tho  mark 
placed  above  it ;  in  doing  which,  we  follow  Klein*  s  EirUeUang  in  die  Kry»taSbereohnung. 


0 

a 
a 


e 
a 

a 


DBTBBMINATION  OF  FLAHBS  BT  ZONBA. 


The  flubject  of  zones  has  been  briefly  explained  on  page  ^hind  various 
examples  have  been  pointed  out.  The  principle  is  one  or  the  highest  im- 
portance, both  practically,  since  it  gives  the  means  of  determining  the 
symbols  of  many  planes  without  calculation,  and  also  theoretically.  The 
law  of  zones^  which  states  simply  that  the  planes  of  a  crystal  lie  in  zones, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  science,  and  second  only  to  that  of  the 
rationality  of  the  indices.  The  planes  of  a  crystal  thus  may  be  said  to  be 
connected  together  by  these  zones,  a  single  plane  often  lying  in  a  large 
number  of  zones. 

Parallelism  in  the  combination  edges,  or  mutual  intersections  of  planes, 
is  based  upon  some  common  geometrical  ratio,  and  this  common  ratio  \^ 
longs  to  the  symbols  of  all  the  planes  of  the  zone. 

All  planes  which  lie  in  the  same  zone  will  gire  exactly 
paraUel  reflections  with  the  reflectiye  goniometer,  as  explained 
on  p.  87.  This  is  the  only  decisiTe  test,  and  when  possible 
should  be  made  use  of,  since  combination-edges  often  appear 
paraUel  when  the  planes  forming  them  are  not  really  in  the 
same  zone.  Fnrthermore,  inasmuch  as  parallel  intersections 
are  obserred  between  planes  of  a  zone  only  when  they  actually 
intersect,  the  goniometer  may  often  serve  to  detect  the  ex- 
istence of  zones  not  otherwise  manifest. 

In  f.  194,  p.  43,  the  planes  t-5,  i-2,  /,  i-2,  i-t,  all 
lie  in  a  vertical  zc>ne,  and  they  are  all  obviously 
alike  in  this,  that  they  are  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axis  ;  in  other  words,  the  cotnmon  value  c  =  oo  be- 
longs to  them  all.  Again,  in  the  zone  O,  1-1,  2-i, 
i-i^  etc.  (f.  197,  p.  43),  the  planes  are  alike  in  that 

they  are  all  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal  axis  ;  in  other  words,  rf  =  oo  is 
true  of  all  of  them.  Still  again,  the  pyramidal  planes  i,  1,  2  (f .  150,  p.  33), 
Are  also  in  a  zone  between  0  and  /,  and  here  the  ratio  1  :  1  for  the  lateral 
axes  applies  to  all ;  also,  1-2,  2-2,  4-2,  are  in  a  zone  fmm  O  to  i-2,  and  for 
them  tlie  lateral  axes  have  the  ratio  1:2.  In  the  case  of  an  oblique  zone, 
as  i-<,  3-S,  2-2,  1,  etc.  (f.  233),  this  fact  is  less  evident  on  inspection,  but  is 
equally  true,  as  will  be  seen  later.     The  common  ratio  in  this  case  is  m  =  r. 

Since  all  the  planes  of  a  zone  have  a  comtron  ratio,  which  has  been 
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shown  to  be  trae  in  several  examples  but  also  admits  of  rigid  proof, 
it  is  evident  that  a  plane  which  lies  in  two  zones  has  its  position  dete^ 
mined  by  that  fact,  since  it  must  answer  to  two  known  conditions,  lu 
other  words,  the  algebraic  equation  of  a  zone  is  known  when  the  parame- 
ter of  two  of  its  planes  ai*e  given,  for  they  are  suflicient  to  determine  the 
common  ratio,  and  by  combining  them  the  zone  equation  is  obtained  ;  and 
further,  when  the  equations  of  two  zones  are  given,  combining  them  will 
give  the  equation,  that  is,  the  parameters,  of  the  plane  common  to  both. 

The  general  equation,  derived  from  Analytical  Geometry,  for  any  plane 
me:  nb  :ra,  makhig  parallel  intersections  with  the  planes  m'o  :  n^6 :  ra 
and  m"c  :  n"J  :  r'^a  is, 

1 i =  0:m  which. 

By  substituting  the  values  of  the  pai-ameters  of  two  given  planes  form'. 
n\  r'j  and  m",  n^',  r"  in  the  zone  equation,  a  derived  equation  is  obtained 
which  expresses  the  relations  between  m,  n,  r  of  all  the  planes  of  the  zone- 
The  form  of  the  general  zone  equation  is  so  symmetrical  that  the  calcula- 
tions are  in  any  case  quickly  and  easily  made  by  a  method  analogous  to 
that  used  in  Miller's  system  (as  suggested  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke),  If  w© 
write  the  parameters  in  parallel  lines,  repeating  the  first  two  terms,  we 
have 


m 


'   ,  n'    \y  t'    \/  m'    \x  n! 
r  ,  n"   A  r"   A  m"  A  n" 


and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coefficients  3f,  Ny  R  are  found  by  multiplying 
together  the  parameters  in  the  manner  which  the  scheme  indicates. 

M=  m'm"  {n'r^'^-r'n").  ir=  nn"  (rW-mV").  R  =  rV  {m'n'-n'm"). 

Take,  for  example,  the  zone  of  planes  between  ii  and  1  (f .  233).  For 
{-4,  m!  =  t,  n'  =  1,  r'  =  i ;  for  1,  m"  =  1,  n"  =  1,  r''  =  1  (i  =  oo ) ;  hence 
the  scheme  becomes 

l,lAlAlAl 
and  for  the  several  values  of  the  coefficients 

-af=i(l-i)=  -*^    i^=l(i-i)=a    i2  =  i(i-l)  =  t?. 

This  reduces  the  zone  equation  torn  =  r  (after  dividing  by  i*  =  oo*),  and 
to  this  all  the  planes  of  tlie  zone  conform.  So  also  for  the  zone  of  1-X,  /, 
3-|,  1-i,  etc.,  in  f.  234.  The  parameters  of  the  plane  /  and  14  arranged  as 
above  give 

%     \     \    i     \ 
\    i     \     \     i 

and  the  values  of  M^N^R^x^  — i^,  — i*  and  +^^  respectively.    Hence  the 
lone  equation  becomes 

""  m  ""  "n        r    ^    ' 
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234 


fjfi 
and  if  r  =  1,  the  general  formula  n  =  — ^  is  derived.  Between  i  :  1 :  1  (/) 

and  1  :  i  :  1  (l-i)  the  values  of  n  are  positive,  as  with  the  series  of  planes 

i:l-i:l-i;  66':|A:a;   5  :  J:  1;  4:  f :  1;  3:f :  1; 

2:2:1;  }  :  3  : 1,  etc.,  1  :  i  :  1.    Between  liiil 

and  \  the  values  of  7i  ai*e  negative,  that  is,  are 

measured  on  the  hack  half  of  the  axis  b ;  as,  for 

example,  f:— 4:l;f:— 3:1;  |:— 2:1;  i: 

—  1:1.     As  the  zone  continues  on  from  \  :  —1  : 1 

to  1 :-  1  :  ±i  (l-«),  and  i  :  -1 :  -1  (/),the  unit 

axis  is  changed,  making  n,  =  —  1.    The  zone  equa* 

—  m 
tion  then  becomes  r  =  — ;^,  the  values  of  r  being 

positive  between  ^  :  —  1  :  1  and  1  :  —1  :  db  i,  and 
negative  between  1  :  —1 :  ±  i  and  i  :  — 1  :  —1. 
Tlie  succejssive  planes  are  f:  —1:2;  f:  —1:3; 
^:^1:4;    1:-1:  ±  t;4:-l: -4;   J:-l: 


-3; 
^th  figures  233  and  234  are  illustrations  of  this  zone. 


-1 


-2,  eti. 


If  the  student  wUl  select  a  yarietj  of  examples  of  zones  from  the  figures  in  the  descriptire 
part  of  this  work,  and  wiU  apply  the  zone  equation  as  given  ahove  to  them,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  signs  of  the  p:irameters  of  each  plane,  he  wiU  soon  find  that  the  apparent 
difficulties  of  the  subject  disappear. 

EXniBITION  OF  THE  ZOITE-BELATIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  PLANES  BT  MEANS  OF  METHODS  OF 

PROJECTION. 


The  relations  of  the  different  planes  of  a  crystal  are  to  some  extent  exhi- 
bited graphically  in  such  figures  as  have  been  already  given.  Other  meth- 
ods, however,  are  used  which  have  special  advantages.  The  two  most 
important  are  briefly  mentioned  here. 

1.  Quenstedt^s  intthof I  of  projection, — In  this  method  the  planes  of  a 
crystal  are  projected  u|3on  a  horizontal  plane,  usually 
that  of  the  base  {0).  Every  jilane  is  regarded  as  pass- 
ing through  the  unit-length  of  the  axis  which  is  taken 
as  the  vertical ;  tliese  planes  consequently  appear  as 
straight  lines  intersecting  each  other  on  the  plane  of 
projection. 

The  following  are  examples.  In  f.  285,  of  galenite, 
there  are  present  the  planes  of  the  cube,  octahedron, 
dodecaliedron,  and  tetragonal  trisoctahedron  |-f.  In 
the  projection  (f.  236)  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  taken 
as  that  of  the  cubic  plane,  the  two  equal  tateial  axes  {a) 
are  shown  in  the  dotted  lines,  and  the  vertical  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  at  their  point  of  intersection.  Any  arbitrary  length  of 
the  lateral  axes,  as  ca^  is  taken  as  the  unit.  One  of  the  cubic  planes  coin- 
cides with  the  plane  of  the  pa[)er,  and  the  others,  since  they  arc  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  unit  point  of  the  vertical  axis,  coincide  with  the  projec- 
tions of  the  lateral  axes,  and  ai-e  marked  Z/,  IL 

The  octahedral  planes  (1)  appear  as  lines  connecting  the  unit  lengths  of 
the  equal  lateral  axes ;  of  the  dodecahedral  planes,  four  pass  each  through 
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fhe  extremitv  of  one  lateral  axis,  and  parallel  to  the  other,  and  four  others 
ai'e  diagonal  lines  passing  through  the  centre ;  they  are  marked  ♦  in  the 
figure.  The  other  planes,  f  •},  when  passing  through  the  unit  point  of  the 
vertical  axis,  are  represented  by  the  syinuols  1  :  f  :  1,  and  1  : 1 :  f ,  and 
I :  f  :  f,  in  the  fii-st  quadrant,  and  similarly  in  the  odicr  three. 


The  projection  of  the  first  of  these  planes  is  the  line  joining  the  points  sc 
{cx  =  i  of  ca')and  a' ;  that  of  the  second  plane  is  the  line  joining  the  pointa 
a*  and  y{ct/  =  i  of  ca-) ;  that  of  thethiM  plane  is  the  line  joining  the  points 
»'  and  2*  (c^*  =  rsf  |of  ca).  The  same  method  is  f(»ll<)wed  in  the  other 
quadrants,  the  twelve  lines,  lightly  drawn,  in  the  figure  are  the  projections 
of  the  twelve  corresponding  planes  of  the  form  |^. 

Fig.  237.  238,  give  another  example  (topaz)  fn»m 
the  orthorhombic  system.  The  dotted  lines,  as  bef<»re 
(f.  238),  show  the  lateral  axes  on  which  the  relative 
unit  lengths  of  b  and  d  belonging  to  this  species  have 
been  marked  off  (A  =  1.892,  d  =  1).  The  four  lines 
passing  through  these  unit  ixiints,  a  and  &,  are  the  ]>n»- 
jections  of  the  unit  octahedn>n  1.  The  unit  prism,  /, 
18  projected  in  lines  parallel  to  these,  and  mssing 
through  the  centre.  The  prism  i-2  also  passes  tnron<rh 
the  centre,  bnt  the  direction  is  that  of  a  line  joinini^ 
the  unit  length  of  the  axis  b  with  two  times  that  of  d. 
The  symlK»l  of  the  octahedron  l(=:  jO  :  b:  a),  becomes, 
on  supposing  the  plane  to  pass  through  the  unit  point 
of  the  vertical  axis  ^  :  fi :  fa,  and  it  is  consequently  projected  in  the  lines 


a 


J 


i< 
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joining  the  points  t  (ot  =  ^ot  (jJ),  and  *  (c«  =  f  of  oa^  The  eyinbol  of  the 
plane  f  ii  (=  |o  :  &  :  2a)  becomeB,  on  the  same  condition,  o:V^:^,  and  its 
projection  Uiiee  consequently  connect  the  jx>int8  t{ct  =  i  of  obj  and  u  {cu 
=r  I  of  ca\.  The  same  method  is  followed  in  the  other  systems ;  in  the 
hexagonal  there  are  on  the  plane  of  projection  three  equal  lateral  axes 
cutting  each  other  at  angles  of  60^ 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  planes  in  a  zone  all  pass 
through  the  same  point  of  intersection;  as  inf.  234,  O,  f-J,  l,i  (</<),  and, 
f.  237,  /,  i-2,  t-i  ((?) ;  this  is  also  true  mathematically  of  the  planea  O,  1,  |, 
/,  whose  projections  are  parallel.  This  principle,  which  follows  immediately 
fn>m  the  fact  stated  above  that  planes  in  a  zone  have  a  common  ratio  for  two 
of  the  axes,  is  vci-y  important  If  a  given  plane  lie  in  two  z(mes  its  projection 
must  necessarily  pass  thmuirhthe  two  points  of  intersections  which  belong 
Uy  each  of  these  I'e^pectively,  and  consequently  its  position  is  determineo. 
The  plane  on  f.  237  which  has  no  written  symln)!  for  instance,  lying  in 
the  zone  with  f  and  |,  and  the  zone  with  1  and  f-2,  must,  when  projected, 
pass  tluxjugh  the  intersecti<m  point  (f.  238)  s  of  tlie  former  zone,  and  also 
through  V  that  of  the  second  zone.  The  plane  itself,  then,  is  one  which 
meets  the  vertical  axis  at  its  unit  length,  the  axis  b  obviously  at  an  infinite 
distance,  and  the  axis  a  at  a  distance  f  of  its  unit  length  ;  hence,  the  sym- 
1h)I  is  o:  cob  :  fa,  or  |c  :  qo  i  :  a  (}-t)  in  the  form  it  is  usually  written.  In 
many  cases  the  mtios  of  the  lateral  axes  are  obvious  at  sight,  as  here ;  in 
every  ca.se,  however,  the  position  of  the  zonal  point,  and  of  the  two  points 
of  intei-section  on  the  axes,  admits  of  exact  aetermination  by  a  series  of 
sinij)le  equations. 

These  equations  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  here ;  reference  for  them  may 
be  made  to  Quenstedt's  Crystallography,  or  that  of  Klein,  mentioned  on 
p.  59.  This  method  is  of  so  general  use  and  of  so  easy  application  that 
every  student  should  be  familiar  with  it.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  leads 
to  a  cK^rer  compi*ehcnsion  of  the  relations  of  the  different  forms,  showing 
immediately  all  the  zones  in  which  they  lie,  and  in  many  cases — with;>at  tlie 
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nse  of  equations — snffices  to  determine  the  8yml>ol8  of  an  unknown  planeii 
and  that  more  simply  tlian  by  the  nse  of  the  zonal  equation.  The  general 
principles  contained  in  the  method  have  been  made  by  its  proposer  (Queu* 
stedt)  the  basis  of  an  ingenious  and  philosophical  system  of  Crystal lograpny 
(Grundriss  der  bestimmenden  nud  rechneuden  Krystallographie  von  Fr. 
Aug.  Quenstedt,  Tubingen,  1873). 

2.  Spheriail  projecti/ni  of  Neumann  and  Miller. — In  this  subject,  as 
viewed  by  Miller,  a  crystal  is  situated  within  a  sphere  so  that  the  centi-es  of 
the  two  coincide.  If  now  perpendiculars,  or  normals,  be  dmwn  from  this 
centre  to  each  plane,  and  be  produced,  they  will  meet  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  and  these  normal  points  will  determine  the  position  of  each  plane. 
If,  then,  this  sphere  is  regarded  as  pixijected  upon  ahorizoutal  plane  it  will 
appear  as  a  circle,  and  the  various  normal  points  will  occupy  each  its  pro- 
per position  on  or  within  this  circle.  This  will  be  made  more  clear  by  an 
example.  If  the  crystal  (f.  237)  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  centre  of  a 
sphere,  and  if  the  terminal  plane  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  paper,  a 
normal  to  the  plane  O  will  meet  the  sphere  of  projection  at  the  central 
point  (f.  239) ;  the  planes  i-l  at  the  points  indicated,  and  so  of  the  other 

planes  1,  f,  t-2,  etc. 
239  Two   principles  here    are   of 

fundamental  importance:  1st,  all 
planes  of  a  zone  have  their  nor- 
mals in  the  same  great  circle,  as 
i-l^  f ,  |-t,  etc. ;  and  2d,  the  an- 
gles between  these  normal  jKiints 
are  the  supplements  of  the  an- 

fles  between  the  actual  planes, 
'hese  having  been  stated,  it  will 
be  clear  at  once  that  the  calcula- 
tif»n  of  the  anjj^les  between  dif- 
ferent planes,  t.^.,  their  normals, 
bectnnes  merely  a  matter  of  solv- 
ing a  series  of  spherical  triangles 
in  which  some  parts  are  given 
and  others  obtained  by  calcula- 
tion. Upon  this  basis  a  system 
of  crystallography  was  construct- 
ed by  Miller  in  1839,  which,  as  further  developed  by  Gi-ailich,  Schmnf, 
von  Lang  and  Maskelyno,  has  ever}'  advantage  over  that  of  Naumann 
in  the  matter  of  facility  of  calculation  as  in  some  other  even  more  import- 
ant respects. 

The  method  of  oonstrnction  of  the  circle  of  projectloii,  for  a  g^v«n  crystal,  is  in  most  cases 
very  simple.  The  position  of  the  crystal  is  commonly  so  taken  that  the  prismatic  zone  ie 
represented  by  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  the  position  of  the  normal-points  of  aU 
prismatic  planes  lie  npon  it.  The  normal -points  of  the  pinaooid  planes  are  at  00^  from  one 
another  (the  macropinacoid  is  not  present  on  the  crystal,  f  2:17).  The  two  correspondinij 
diameters,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  are  properly  the  projections  of  two  great  cir- 
cles, intersect  at  the  centre  the  normal-point  of  the  basal  plane,  0 ;  these  diameters  repre- 
sent respectively  the  macrodome  (m-i)  and  brachydome  (i/ii)  zones  of  planes.  The  several 
positions  of  the  normal-points  of  the  prismatic  planes  are  determined  by  laying  off  the  mip- 
^ement  angles  of  each  with  a  protractor ;  that  of  i-2  is  ^Y*  25',  and  of  /,  62^  8i',  from  the 
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Bormal-pomt  of  Ki  The  lines diawn  between  ^£,  0,  and  ^2  (behind),  and  i,  0,  /(behind) 
represent  the  lones  of  the  m-2  and  m  pyramids  respectively.  The  position  of  the  normal- 
poinu  of  a  dome  or  pyramid  upon  its  respective  zonal  line  (great  circle)  is  formed  by  laying 
off  from  the  oentre  a  distance  equal  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  supplement  angle  of  the  given 
plane  on  O,  taking  the  radius  as  unity.  For  example,  0  a  ;^-i  =  12tf  "^  27%  henoe  the  position 
of  the  required  normal- point  will  be  about  ^  (.5040)  of  the  radius  measured  from  O. 

It  is  in  general  necessary  to  determine  in  this  way  the  normal-points  of  but  very  few  of 
the  planes,  since  those  of  the  others  are  given  by  the  sonul  connection  between  the  planes. 
Thus  in  this  case,  having  determined  in  the  way  explained  the  positions  of  the  points  »-i,  i-2, 
/,  and  ^-i,  no  further  calculation  is  needed ;  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  g^reat  circle 
joining  t-i.  }•!,  and  »•!,  aud  that  joining  /,  0,  /,  ia  the  normal- point  of  } ;  also  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  great  circle  »-2,  }•},  i-i  with  /,  0,  /,  is  the  noroial-point  of  1,  and  with 
i-i,  0,  i'i  that  of  f-l 

The  method  explained  is  the  same  for  all  the  orthometrin  systems ;  for  the  clinometric  sys- 
tems the  same  principle  is  made  use  of,  though  the  application  is  not  quite  su  simple,  since 
the  basal  plane  does  not  fall  at  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

In  the  system  of  Miller  the  general  form  of  the  symbol  is  hJd^  in  which  A,  k,  and  I  are 
always  whole  numbers,  and,  the  reciprocals  of  Naumann's  symbols.  To  translate  the  latter 
into  the  former  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  reciprocals  and  reduce  the  result  to  three 
whole  numbers  and  write  them  in  the  proper  order.  In  general,  for  m-n  {mc  :  nb  :  a), 
h  :  k  :  1  =  mn  :  m  :  n,  the  latter  expression  being  written  in  its  simplest  form,  and,  if  neces- 
■ary,-  fractional  forms  must  be  reduced  to  whole  numbers  by  multiplication.     Conversely, 

from  hkt  is  obtained  m=  7*^  =  ^1  *^^  hence,  -j  -~  t  =  ^'^'^  ^^^  applies  to  all  the  sys- 
tems except  the  hexagonal,  where  a  special  process  is  required.     See  Appendix  (p.  441)* 

Methods  of  Caloclahok. 

In  mathematical  crystallography  there  are  three  problems  requiring 
solution :  let.  The  determination  of  the  eleineuts  of  the  crystallization  of 
a  species,  that  is,  the  lengths  and  mutual  inclination  of  the  axes;  2d,  The 
determination  of  the  mutual  iuterfacial  angles  of  like  or  unlike  known 
planes ;  and  3d,  The  determination  of  the  symbols,  that  is,  values  of  tlio 
parameters  m  and  n  for  unknown  planes. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  exhaustively  discussed  by  Naumann  in  his  several  works  on 
ozystaUography.  (For  titles,  see  p.  iv.)  The  long  series  of  formulas  deduced  by  him  cover 
almost  every  case  which  can  arise.  In  the  present  place  the  matter  is  treated  briefly,  since 
for  aU  ordinary  problems  in  crystallography  the  amount  of  mathematics  required  is  yery 
small.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  unknown  planes  can 
be  determined  by  the  zonal  equation  already  g^ven.  When  complicated  problems  do  arise, 
the  me  hods  of  spherical  trigonometry  (based  on  the  spherical  projection  of  Miller)  offer,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  crystallographers.  the  simplest  and  shortest  mode  of  solution.  It  is  be- 
Ueyed  that  the  student  who  has  mastered  the  elements  of  the  subject,  after  the  method  of 
Kaumann  here  foUowed,  will,  if  he  desire  to  go  further,  fiad  it  to  his  advantage  to  turn  to  the 
system  of  Miller,  referred  to  on  p.  58  (See  also  Appendix.)  The  formulas  given  under 
the  different  systems  in  the  following  pages  are  mostly  those  of  Neumann,  and  it  has  been 
deemed  desirable  to  explain  at  length,  in  mo^t  coses,  the  methods  by  which  these  formulas 
are  deduced.  If  the  student  will  follow  these  explanation!*  through,  he  wiU  find  himself  in 
a  position  to  solve  more  difficult  problems  involving  similar  methods.  Spherical  triangles 
are  employed  in  most  cases,  as  early  used  by  Haus-.nann  (1813),  by  Naumann  (1829),  and 
others ;  and  carefully  explained  by  Von  KobeU  in  I8tf7  (Zur  Berechnung  der  KrystaUformen). 
The  same  methods  have  been  elaborated  by  Klein  (Einleitung  in  die  Krystallbereohnung, 
Stuttgart,  1875). 

THB  BATIO  OF  THE  TANQBNTa  IN  BEGTANOULAB  ZOMBS. 

TangerU  princvple. — In  any  rectangular  zone  of  planes,  that  is,  a  zonu 
lying  between  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  eai^h  other,  one  of  them  being 
a  diametral  plane,  the  tangents  of  the  supplement  angles  made  with  thie 
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diametral  plane  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  axis  oorreepoiiding 
to  it 

Examples  of  ]*ectangular  zones  are  afforded  by  the  zones  between  i-t  and 
1-%  also  1  and  O^  f.  130,  and  /  and  O,  in  f .  208 ;  still  again  between  /  and 
O,  in  f.  167;  I  and  O,  also  f-2  and  O,  in  f.  150.  In  f.  217,  tlie  zone  be- 
tween  iri  and  i4,  and  0  and  i-1,  as  also  the  zones  between  i-i  and  any  one  of 
the  orthodomes,  are  rectangular  zones,  but  not  the  zones  between  tlie  basal 
and  vertical  planes  (except  i-i),  nor  those  between  i-i  and  a  clinodome. 
The  truth  of  the  above  law  is  evident  from  the  accompanying  figures. 
If  the  angles  between  the  planes  ^,  ^,  ^  (f.  240)  and 
the  basal  plane  O  are  ^iven,  their  supplements  are  tlie 
angles  witn  the  basal  diametral  section  d^yH?y  a*,  respec- 
tively (f.  241).  The  tangents  of  these  angles  are  the 
respective  lengths  of  the  vertical  axis,  corresponding 
to  each  plane,  as  seen  in  the  successive  triangles.  In 
each  case  we  have  h  tan  a  =  c,  and  hence,  tan  a^ :  tan 
a* :  tan  cfz=dii?i  &, 

^"^  the  law  stated  on  p.  10,  the  ratio  of  the  axes  must 
have  some  simole  numerical  value.  In  other  words,  if 
&  be  taken  as  tlie  unit,  c^  and  &  must  bear  some  simple 
mtio  to  it  (denoted  generally  by  m).  In  general,  if  a\ 
a^,  a'  are  the  supplement  angles  of  three  planes  of  a 
vertical  zone  n|X)n  a  basal  plane,  then, 

tan  a^ :  tan  a* :  tan  a*  =  vi^c  :  m*c  :  rrfc  =  m^ :  ir}  :  wi'. 

This  is  true  as  well  for  the  pyramidal  planes  »^,  jp*,  ^, 
and  the  domes  rf^,  r/*,  cP  (f.  240).  This  prniciple  is 
most  commonly  apolied  to  a  vertical  zone,  where  the 
angles  on  the  basal  plane  are  known,  and  the  value  of 
m  tor  each  is  required  ;  it  applies,  however,  in  the  same 
way,  to  an^  rectangular  znme. 

For  a  prismatic  zone,  if  the  supplement  angles  on  t-i 
are  given  =  7^  7^,  etc.,  then, 

tan  y  :  tan  7*  :  tan  7"  =  J* :  J* :  ^  =  n* :  ;i' :  n*. 

These  relations  may  perhaps  he  made  more  clear  hy  a  little  further 
explanati  >n.  Suppose  a  plane  to  pass  through  the  vertical  axis  at 
rigrht  angles  to  the  given  zone  O.  s\  e\  *•*,  and  intersecting  it  in  the 
dotted  line  (see  also  f.  241).  A  similar  section  may  he  made  with  the 
planes  ^',  rf',  (f,  or  with  p\  p\  p*.  From  the  section  (f.  241),  the 
-jt<  relation  of  the  vertical  axes  to  the  tangents  of  the  basal  angles  is  at 
once  obvious.  It  wiU  be  seen  here  that  i^  a*,  etc. ,  are  not  only  the 
supplements  of  the  interfacial  angles  measured  on  O,  but  are  alfw> 
equal  to  the  angles  measure  1  on  i-i  diminished  by  90*,  and  this  is  true  in  general.  It  wiU 
be  also  seen  that  tiie  angles  a^,  n\  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  angles  of  the  planes 
measured  on  each  other.  Thus,  given  «<  a  ^  =  180^— o^,  and  given  tf'  A^,  obvioosly  a*  (sup- 
plement of  €*A  0)  =  o»  4-  (180»  -  s^A^h 


U8B  OF  8FHBRTCAL  TRIOONOMETBT. 

The  use  of  a  spherical  triangle  often  simplifies  very  much  the  operation 
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of  calculating  the  various  angles  and  axial  ratios.  The  following  example 
will  exemplify  the  principle  involved.  Fig.  242  represents  a  square  octa- 
hedron of  zircoVi.  If  we  take  the  front 
solid  angle  of  the  octahedron  as  a  cen- 
tre, and  fi*om  it  imagine  thi*ee  arcs  to 
be  described  with  any  radius — one  on 
the  octahedral  plane  BA^  another  on 
the  basal  section  CA^  and  a  third  on 
the  diametral  section  CB^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  spherical  triangle  will  bo 
formed.     In  other  words,  the  point  a 


is   imagined  to  be  the   centre  of  a 


sphere  and  the  triangle  ABC  is  that 
portion  of  its  surface  included  between  the  three  planes  in  question. 
In  this  triangle  (f.  243)  the  successive  parts  are  as  follows : 

C7=the  angle  between  the  basal  and  vertical  diametral  sections; 

here  90°. 
a  =  the  inclination  of  the  vertical  edge  on  the  lateral  axis. 
^=  the  semi-vertical  angle  of  the  octahedron  (=  \X). 
h  (the  hypothenuse)  =;  the  plane  angle  of  the  octahedral  face. 
A  =  the  semi-basal  angle  (=  \Z). 
b  =  the  inclination  of  the  basal  edge  on  the  lateral  axis. 

[n  the  case  given,  h  =  45^,  since  in  this,  the  tetragonal  system,  the 
lateral  axes  are  equal  and  the  basal  edge  makes  an  angle  of  45®  with  each. 
Now  if  either  AorB  (that  is,  Xor  Z)  is  given  by  measurement,  two  parts 
in  the  triangle  will  be  known  and  the  others  can  be  rea  lily  calculated  as 
they  may  be  required.  Other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  pages  which 
follow. 


In  the  majority  of  oases  the  spherical  triaD^^les  obtained  in  the  manner  described  are 
right-angled,  and  the  problems  resolve  them.<4elves  into  the  solution  of  right-angled  spherical 
trian^ea  In  performing  these  operations  practically,  the  student  may  be  assisted  by  the 
foUowing  graphic  method  (used  by  Prof.  Cooke,  of  Harvard  UnlverBity).  It  is  based  upon 
Napier's  rules,  which  are  familiar  to  eyeiy  student : 

In  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle  the  sine  of  any  part  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
cosines  of  the  opposite  parts,  or  the  product  of  the  tangents  of  the  adjacent  parts.  Here  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  for  the  two  angles  and  hypothenuse  Uie  complements  are  to  be 
taken. 

The  problems  are  represented  graphioaUy  as  follows :  In  the  case  given,  suppose  that  the 
basal  angle  {Z)  on  the  given  octahedron  has  been  measured  and  found  to  be  84**  19'  46',  that 
is,  the  angle  A=^Z=  42""  9  53*,  and  hence  90«  -A  =  47'  60'  7'.  Then  the  parU  of  the 
tcian^e  may  be  written,  oommenoing  with  (7, 


»(45^) 


90''  (O) 
(90^  -  A) 


(90O  -  A). 


(90»--B) 


UBiB  required,  we  have  (for  sixoon)  sin  (90""  —  J9)  =  cos  45"*  x  cos  47o  SC  7'  ; 
whence  ^  =  61 '^  89' 47', 

and  the  vertioid  angle  {X)  is  128''  19  34'. 

(rin  45*  =  tan  a  X  tan  47*  50'  7', 
tan  a  s  0.640378  =  c,  the  vertioal  i 
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For  oonvetiienoe,  some  of  the  more  important  fominlM  for  the  adltttiaa  of  ipherioal 
trianglee  are  here  added. 
In  spherioal  right  triangles  C  =r  90^ 

_.      .      Bina  ,     _     Bind 

Sin  A  =  -, — r  sin  J9  =  -r— r 

Bin  A  am  A 

^       .      tan  ft  _      tana 

Cob  il  =  . r  OOB  J9  =  r — r 

tanA  tan  A 

„      ^      tana  ^      _      tanft 

TanA=   .-- r  tanJ9=  ^— - 

am  6  am  a 

„.        ^         C085  .        -.        COBil 

Sin  A  = r  am  ^  = 

ooa  0  008  a 

cos  h  3  ooB  a  coe  6 
ooB  A  =  cot  il  oot  J9 

In  oblique-angled  spherical  triangles : 

(1)  Sin  ^  :  sin  J9  =  sin  a  :  sin  ft; 

(2)  Cos  a  =  COB  ftooBtf  +  sinftBintfoos  A* 
(8)  Got  ft  sin  0  =  cos  0  cos  ^  +  sin  ^  cot  B\ 
(4)  Cos ^=— cos^ooB  (7  +  sinJ98m  C7coBa. 

In  calculation  it  is  often  more  oonyenient  to  use,  instead  of  the  latter  formulas,  ihoaa 
especially  arranged  for  logarithms,  which  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  many  books  devoted 
to  mathematioal  formnlas. 

Codne  formula. — General  equation  for  the  inclination  of  two  planes  in 
the  orthoraetric  evBteins. 

Eepresenting  the  parameters  of  any  plane  hy  cihia^  and  also  of  any 
other  plane  by  c':V:a',  and  placing  TT  for  the  supplement  of  their 
mutual  inclination, 

p aa'W'\'Cdaa!'\-Wod 

^^  ^~'  " i/(aW+c?a»+*V)i/(a'»ft''+c'«a''+ft'»c'») 

In  using  this  equation,  the  actual  values  of  the  parameters  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  letters.  For  the  planes  m-n,  ml-n^  in  the  same  octant,  in 
which  the  parameters  would  be  m{? :  ni  :  a,  and  mlc  :  n'h  :  a, 

mc^  nb^  a  are  substituted  severally  for  Oj  &,  a. 
m'o,n%a  «  "         *V,  ft',  a'. 


L   ISOMETBIO   StSTEM. 

The  equality  of  the  axes  in  the  Isometric  system  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
consider  them  in  the  calculations.  The  most  commonly  occurring  prob- 
lems are  the  determination  of  the  symbols  in  the  various  forms,  i-n,  m, 
ffi^m,  m-n  (f.  51, 54,  65, 69).  These  cases  will  be  considered  in  succession. 
In  all  but  the  last,  but  a  smgle  measurement  is  necessary. 

1.  Form  i-n,  tetrahexahedron. — The  edges  are  of  two  kinds  (p.  18),  as 
A  add  C  in  f .  211 ;  a  measurement  of  eidier  is  sufiicient  to  determine  the 
value  of  n.     (a)  Given  the  angle  of  the  edg€  A.     Suppose  a  plane  tc 
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(lasB  thronffh  the  edge  A  and  the  adjoininff  axis,  ac^  also  a  second  plane 
tlirongh  the  two  lateral  axes,  and  imagine  a  spherical  triangle  con- 
structed,   as    explained  on  p.  61. 

This  triangle  (see  f.  244a)  is  right  244 

nngled  at  67,  and  the  other  angles 
aiH)  \Aj  (half  the  measured  angle  of 
the  crystal)  and  45°,  respectively. 
Hence,  if  v  is  the  inclination  of  the 
plane  on  the  lateral  axis,  ac^ 


COB  V  =  cos  \A  t^2, 

and  tan  V  =  na  =  n. 

{h)  Suppose  the  angle  of  the  edge  0 

to  he  given.     In  the  plane  triangle 

{ahc)  of  the  secti<m  in  f.  244,  \0  -^ 

45^  -+-  V  =  180°,  or  V  =  135°-  \0, 

and,  as  before,  tan  v  =  n.     If  the  angle  of  two  opposite  planes,  meeting  at 

the  extremity  of  an  axis,  were  given,  half  this  angle  would  be  the  angle  v. 

For  a  series  of  tetrahexahedrons  the  tangent  law  may  be  applied,  since 

they  fonn  a  zone  between  two  cubic  planes ;  the  dodecahedron  falls  in  this 

zone,  being  a  special  case  of  the  tetrahexahedron  where  n  =  1.     The  angle 

between  a  plane  i-n  and  the  adjoining  cubic  face  (ZT)  is  equal  to  v  +  90°, 

hence,  cota  =  n. 

2.  Form  m,  trigonal  trisoctahedron, — The  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  A 
and  B,  {a)  If  the  angle  over  B  is  given,  suppose  a  diagonal  plane  to 
pass  through  the  vertical  axis  and  the  edge  A, 
meeting  the  planes,  as  indicated  in  the  hgure. 
A  right-angled  plane  triangle  is  formed,  of  which 
the  basal  angle  is  equal  to  ^By  and  the  base  is 
the  diagonal  line  x.  Then  x  tan  ^Bj=z  the 
vertical  side  of  the  triangle  (ma),but  x  =  Vi  when 
a  =  1,  whence  tan  \BV\  =  ma  or  m,  {h)  If 
the  given  angle  is  that  of  the  edge  A,  place 
a  spherical  triangle  {fna)y  as  indicated  in  the 
figure.  In  this  triangle  C=  90°  (for  the  diaTOnal 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  m),  and  the 
other  angles  are  respectively  ^A  (half  the  mea- 
sured angle)  and  60° ;  hence,  the  side  opposite 
iA  (=  the  angle  p)  is  obtained.  Further,  the 
angle  of  the  two  dotted  diagonals  (the  octahe- 
dral and  dodecahedral  axes)  is  35°  16'  (p.  16), 
whence,  iB  =  144°  44'  —  />,  and,  as  before, 
tan  iBVi  =  m.  See  further  the  following  case, 
are  thus : 

(a)  tan  ^B  V^  =  m. 

{b)  cos  /)  =  2  cos  i^  V^ ;    i^  =  144°  44'-/). 

3.  Form  m-m,  tetragonal  trisoctahedron. — Suppose  (a)  that  the  angle  of 
the  edge  B  is  given.    In  the  spherical  triangle  1,  in  f .  246,  G  =  90  ,  and 
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each  of  tlie  other  angles  equals  iB.    Hence,  one   of    the    equal  sJdes 
(=  angle  v)   is  obtained,  and   tan  v  =  m.     (b)  If  the  angle  U  is  given, 

the  triangle  2,  in  f .  246,  is  employed ; 
here  one  angle  is  =  90^,  a  second 
=  «0^,  and  the  third  =  iC;  half 
the  measured  angle  of  the  edge  C. 
The  side  of  the  triangle  =-  tlie  angle 
p  is  calculated,  and,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case,  f  =  144°  44'—/),  then  vi-\- 1 
=  tan  f  V2. 

The   planes  m-m,  1,  m,  form  a 
zone  between  the  cubic  and  dodeca- 
hedral  planes  as  f.  461,  p.  244,  to 
which  tlie  tangent  law  may  be  often 
conveniently  applied.     The  form  m 
passes  into  the  octahedron  1  when 
f7i  =  1,  and  when   m    is   less   than 
unity  it  becomes  m-m^  as  explained 
on  p.  17. 
Since  these  planes  form  a  rectangular  zone  the  tangent  of  the  supple- 
ment angles  between  them  and  a  cubic  plane  are  proportional  to  the  values 
of  m  for  the  given  forms;  only  by  applying  this  principle  for  fw-m,  the 

index  —  (=  —  :  1 : 1)  will    be    obtained,  which  is  equivalent  to   m-m 

(=  1 :  m  :  m). 
The  general  equations  for  the  form  m-m  are : 

(a)  cos  V  =  cot  iB ;  tan  vz=m. 

(b)  co%p  =  cotiOVii  C=144°44'-p;  tan{y2  =  m4-l. 

4.  Form  m-n,  Juxoctafiedron. — The  edges  of 
the  hexoctabedron  are  of  three  kinds,  A^  B^  C 
(f.  247^,  and  two  measurements  are,  in  general, 
needed  in  order  to  deduce  the  values  of  m 
and  n. 

{a)  Given  A  and  B.  In  tlie  oblique-angled 
spherical  triangle  I  (f.  247),  the  three  angles 
are  ^A^  \B^  and  45^  In  this  triangle,  the 
side  opposite  ^A  (=  angle  v)  is  calculated,  and 
from  it  are  obtained  the  values  of  m  and  n, 
as  follows : 

cosi-4>^2'4- cos  JjB    .      ,«   . 

cos  v  = 1 — J-7J ' — ;  tan  ^B  sm  v  =  Hi ;  tan  v  =  n. 

sin  ^■^^ 

{h)  Given  J.  and  C.    In  the  oblique-angled  triangle  II  (f.  247),  the  three 

angles  are  equal  respectively  to  iAy  iCy  and  60®     The  side  oppDsite  iA 

'=  angle  p)  is  calculated.     But  the  an^le  between   the  diagonals,  that  is, 

'le  octahedral  and  dodecahedral  axes,  is  35°  16',  and  the  third  angle  of 

the  triangle  is  ^,  the  inclination  of  the  edge  C  on  thn  dodecahedral  axis ; 


^ 
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hence,  J  =  144®  44'—/).  Again,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  III  (f.  247),  one 
angle  =iC\  and  the  adjacent  side  =4,  whence  the  other  side,  8  (the  in- 
clination of  the  edge  £  on  the  dodecahedral  axis),  is  obtained  ;  y  =135°—  S, 
and  from  this,  as  above,  and  fi*om  the  angle  p,  are  deduced  the  values  oi 
n  and  n.    The  formulas  are : 

COB  p  =  2  cos  »^+cos  i6^  ^^o  44.  tAuS  =  sin  ftan  i<7 

^  sini6^\/3  '^ 


V  =  135**-  8 ;  tan  V  =  71 ; 


nv^2 
n+1 


tan  f  =  fTi. 


(c)  Given  £  and  <7.  1l  the  riffht-anffled  triangle.  III  (f.  247),  the  two 
anglea  are  given,  equal  respectively  to  ^B  and  iU.  From  the  triangle  is 
deduced  the  side  opposite  iC(=  angle  8  defined  before),  and  from  it  is 
obtained  y,  and  from  v  and  j^Bj  the  values  of  m  and  n,  as  in  the  fii-st  case 
The  formulas  are : 

cos  8  =  -; — f^ ;  V  =  135**—  8 ;  tan  v=^n:  tan  i£  sin  v  =  m. 

sm^jS' 

If,  instead  of  mrtiy  the  form  is  m y,  only  one  measurement  is  needed, 

and  the  process  is  simplified. 

When  the  angles  of  any  plane  m-n  on  two  cubic  planes  are  given,  their 
supplements  wul  be  tiie  angles  of  the  plane  upon  the  corresponding 
diametral  sections,  and  from  them  the  values  of  m-n  may  be  readily  calcu- 
lated. Thus  (in  f.  248),  the  angles  of  a  given  plane  on  a  cubic  plane  at 
a'  will  be  the  supplement  of  its  angle  upon  the 
section  a^a*,  that  is,  the  angle  jB  in  the  spherical 
triangle;  similarly,  the  angle  of  a  cubic  plane  at 
a"  will  be  the  supplement  of  its  angle  on  the 
section  a*a',  the  angle  A  in  the  spherical  triangle. 
In  this  same  triangle  C=90°.  Hence,  the  sides 
opposite  A  and  ^,  that  is,  the  inclinations  of  the 
two  edges  on  the  adjacent  axis,  may  be  calculated, 
and  this  axis  being  equal  to  unity,  their  tangents 
will  give  the  corresponding  lengths  of  the  other 
axes.  These  lengths  may  not  be  the  values  of  m 
and  n  in  the  form  in  which  the  symbol  is  generally 
written,  where  the  unit  axis  is  always  the  shortest, 
but  the  latter  are  immediately  deducible.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  angles  here  mentioned  for  the  plane  numbered  4  (in  f.  247)  had 
been  measured,  the  values  of  the  axes  obtained  by  calculation,  when  the 
front  axis  is  the  unit,  would  be  i  and  i  respectively,' and  the  symbol,  hence, 
J  :  i  :  1,  which  is  equivalent  to  1 :  J  :  3,  or  m-n  =  3-J  for  the  general  form. 

^emihedral  Jbrms. — For  each  hemihedral  form  the  formulas  are  iden- 
tical with  those  already  given  for  the  corresponding  holohedral,  so  far  as 
the  edges  of  the  two  are  the  same.  For  example,  in  comparing  f.  69  and 
f.  87  it  is  seen  that  the  ed^es  A  and  O  are  the  same  in  both,  while  B  of 
the  holohedral  form  differs  trom  jB'  of  the  hemihedral.  The  formulas  re- 
5 
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quired  to  cover  these  additional  cases  are  given  below,  they  are  obtained 
in  a  manner  similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Form  i(m),  f.  85.    Given  B\ 

cos€  =  2coBiJ?Vi;  ?=:35^16'+€;  tan  ^V^^im. 

Form  i{m-m)j  1 81.    Given  B*. 

tan  i^Vs  =  m. 

Form  i(m-n),  f .  87.    (a)  Given  A'  and  B'. 

cmiB'  ^      cosJX'  V2  V2 

sm  iA  '  sm  iB '  cot  a—  cot  p '  cot  a+oot  ^. 

(i)    Given  ^'  and  C 

^^^2co6i^^+co8»(7,  C=35M6'+€;  cot  8  =  tan  ^6?  sin  f. 
sin  i(7v  3 

tan(8  +  45^  =  n;  -^  tanf=w. 
'  n  +  1 

Form  i[i^],  f.  92.    Given  A". 

tan  i^"=  fi. 

Form  [m-n],  f.  100.    (a)    Given  A''  and  ^". 

COB  iA''  ^  n  cos  ii4" 

sm  ijff"  *  '    COB  ijff 

(J)    Given  A"  and  67" 

1  xr/^/T  '      j^  /I        COS  0V^3  —  COS  ^A^' 

sin  i^"  V  2 
tan  (45®  +  ^  =  m ;  sin  (45®  +  ^  tan  i^"=  n. 
(<?)    Given  ^"  and  67''. 

n  l^T/f*/T  •      O  l^         COS^V3-COBi^" 

2  COS  iC'v  *  =  sm  O ;  cos  8  = 7=? — ^. 

*  '  Bini^'V2 

tan  (46**+  S)z=:ni  sin  (45^+8)  tan  ^5 '  =  m. 

The  varions  combinations  of  holohedral  and  hemihedral  forms  ivhicd 
may  occur  are  unlimited,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  here  to  show 
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the  methods  of  working  them  out.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
solution  can  generally  De  readily  obtained  by  the  use  of  one  or  two  spheri- 
cal triangles  in  the  way  siiown  in  the  preceding  cases. 

The  calculation  of  the  interfacial  angles  between  two  known  forms  can 
often  be  performed  by  the  formulas  already  given,  or  by  similar  methods 
For  the  more  general  cases,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  cosine  formula, 
p.  62. 

Interfacial  Angles. — I.  Solokedral  Farms. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  angles  among  the  more  common  of 
Isometric  holohedral  forms;  adjacent  planes  are  to  be  understood,  unless 
it  is  stated  otherwise.  The  angles  A^  B^  C\  above,  are  those  over  the 
edges  80  lettered  in  the  figures  referred  to  (see  pp.  15-19),  or  over  the 
corresponding  edges  in  related  forms : 

^ A  J5r=  90O,  f.  88  1  A  3-2  =  IW  83\  1  68  t-J  a  i-I,  ^,=  t«3'  40' 

i^  A   1  =  125  16',  t  40,  41         1  A  8-8  =  160  80,  f.  57  ^|  a  »-J,  6',=  167  23 

jy  A  »  =  135,  «.  48,  45.  1  A  I  =  1«9  40  *.2  A  *-2,  4,=  143  8,  f.  85 

/r  A  ».|  =  146  19  1  A  2  =  164  12,  f .  68  ^2  A  i-2,  (7,=  148  8 

^  A  »-2  =  163  26,  f.  64  1  A  8  =  158  |-.2  A  *-2,  ov.  top,=  126  62 

if  A  i-3  =  161  84  1  A  8-i  =  167  46  f.2  a  *^  =  171  62 

irAH=188  19  1  A  4-2  =  151  62  ^2  a  2-8  =  156  64 

HiK  l-i  =  186  46  1  A  6.J  =  151  25  ».8  a  *-8,  A=  154  9,  f.  66 

//A  2-2  =  144  44,  f.  65  <  A  t  =  120  f ,  45  iP^3  A  ^,  Oj=  126  62 

i/  A  3-3  =  154  46  <  A  »,  ©▼.  top,=  90                    2  A  2,  ^,=  152  44,  f.  61 

j^  A  f,  ov.  1,=  116  14  f  A  »-f  =  167  42                         2  A  2,  ir,=  141  8i 
tfA2,     "     =109  28,  f.  62        ••a»-2  =  161  84,  f.68              8  A  8,  ^,=  142  8 

J/a8,     "     =108  16  ••At-8  =  153  26                       8  A  8,  J9,  =  153  281 

J/ A  3-}  =  143  18,  f.  70  •'  A  ^'^  =  150                            8-|,  2,=  168  18,  L  60 

//a4-2  =  150  48  <A8-t  =  160  64                      8-},  ^,=  149 

/f  A  6-1  =  147  41  »•  A  8-8  =  148  81                       8-5,  6'.=  168  18 

I  Al  =  109  28,1  42  iA4-i=166  6                         4-2,  ^,=  162  15 

1  A  1.  top,=  70  82  »  A  6-f  =  162  68*                     4-2,  B-.  154  47^ 

1  A  »=  144  44,  f.  47  2-2  A  8-2,  ^,=  131  49,  1  54       4-2,  €,=  144  3 

1  A  H  =  143  11  2-2  A  2-2,  C7,=  146  27                 5-|,  A,=z  162  20 

1  A  •-2  =  140  16, 1  67  22  a  2-2,  ov.  top. =109  28  6-$,  i/,=  100  82 

1  A  »-3  =  136  54  8-8  A  8^,  ^,=  144  54,  f.  61        6-},  C,=  162  20 

1  A  H  =  108  41  8-8  A  3-8,  (7,=  129  31 


XL  Hemihedral  Forms. 
The  following  are  the  angles  for  the  corresponding  hemihedral  forms : 

1  A  1  =  70«  82\  f.  76,  76a  8^  a  8^,  C;=  184'  2'  f^  A  »^,  ^7,=  107'  27f 
J  A  i^,  ^,=  162  80i      8-i^  A  8-?,  ^,=  158  18,  f.  87  4-2  a  4-2,  ^,=  128  15 

}  A  f,  i»,=  83  10        3-i  A  8-J,  i?,=  110  55*  4-2  a  4-2,  B,=  164  47* 

2  A  2,  /!,=  152  44, 1  85   3-i  A  S-J,  (7,=  158  18  4-2  a  42,  C,=  131  49 

2  A  2.  B,=  90  4-2  a  42,  A,-  162  15  8-}  A  8-^  A,=  115  23,  f.  lOf 

3  A  8,  -4,=  142  8        4-2  a  4-2,  ^,=  124  61  8-J  A  3-|,  A=  149 

3  A  3,  /?,=  99  5         4-2  A  42,  C7,=  144  8  8-t  A  8-|,  C;=  141  47 

l-J  A  H.  A=  93  22       H  A  »'f,  4,=  112  37  S-J  A  6-t,  A=  119  3* 

I- J  A  1-^  C^,=  160  15       *.J  A  I- J,  (7,=  117  29  5- J  A  5-!^,  5,=  160  32 

92  A  2-2,  B,=  109  28,  f.  81  $-2  a  *-2,  /1,=  126  52,  f.  92, 98  6-4  A  6-J,  C',=  131  6 
8-2  A  2-2,  6',=  146  26*     i-2  a  <-2,  6',=  113  85 
8-8  A  8-3,  B,-  124  7       »-3  A  i^,  it,  =  148  8 

In  the  forms  t-f ,  i-2  (f.  92),  4-3,  t-4,  A  is  the  angle  at  the  longer  edge, 
and  C  that  at  either  of  the  others. 
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XL — Tetbagokal  Systkic. 

In  the  Totragonal  system,  as  has  been  f  nil  v  explained  (p.  SO),  the  Yongtb  of 
the  vertical  axis  is  variable,  and  mnst  be  determined  for  each  species.  If  the 
length  of  i  is  known,  then  it  may  be  required  to  determine  the  symbols  of 
certain  planes  by  means  of  measured  angles.  These  two  problems  are  in  a 
measure  complementary  to  each  other,  and  the  same  metnods  will  give  a 
solution  to  eituer  case.  (For  figures  of  the  forms  see  pages  27  and  28.) 
The  calculation  of  the  interfacial  angles  can  be  peiTr/imed  by  similar 
methods  or  by  the  cosine  formula. 

1.  Form  m. — The  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  pyramidal  X,  and  basal  Z. 
If  either  angle  is  known,  the  angle  a,  which  is  the  inclination  of  the  ed^ 
X  on  the  lateral  axis,  may  be  calculated  by  the  spherical  triangle,  as  in 
f.  242,  243.  (Compare  the  explanation  of  this  case,  p.  62.)  Obviously  in 
the  plane  right-angled  triangle  formed  by  the  two  axes  and  the  edge  X, 
tan  a  =  nic  (since  a  =  1).  If  i  is  known,  then  m  is  determined  ;  ana,  con- 
versely, a  value  being  assumed  for  m,  in  the  special  case,  c  is  given  by  the 
c4ilculation.     The  general  formulas  are  : 

cot  iX=Bin  a,  or  tan  ^Z  V^=  tan  a;  then  tan  a  =  mo. 

2.  Form  m-i. — (a)  Given  the  angle  Z,  mc  is  found  immediately  ;  the 

solution  is  obvious,  for  in  the  section  indicated  by 
24J^  the  dotted  line  (f.  249),  iZ=  a,  and  the  tangent  of 

^*"  this  angle  is  equal  to  the  vertical  axis,    (b)  Given 

the  angle  Y,  A  spherical  triangle  placed  as  in 
f.  249,  has  one  angle  =  iJT,  a  second  =  45°,  and 
the  third  =  90°,  whence  the  side  opposite  i  1^  is 
calculated,  which  is  tlie  complement  of  a. 

The  general  formulas,  wliich  may  serve  to  de- 
duce the  value  of  m,  when  c  is  given,  or  the  con* 
verse,  are: 

cos  i  Yi^  =  sin  a,  or  tan  ^Z  =  tan  a,  and  tan  a  =  me. 

If  a  series  of  square  octahedrons  m,  or  m-t,  occur  in  a  vertical  zone,  their 
symbols  may  be  calculated  in  both  cases  alike  by  the  law  of  the  tangents, 
the  angles  of  the  planes  on  O^  or  on  /,  or  i-i,  respectively,  being  given. 
(See  p.  60.) 

3.  Form  i-n. — ^For  the  angle  of  the  edge  X(f.  109,  p.  26),  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  lateral  axis,  tan  j^A^  =  n.  From  tlie  angle  of  the  other  edge  Yj 
we  have  iX  =  135°-  iY\  and  hence,  tan  (135°-  iZ)  =  n. 

4.  Form  m-n. — The  edges  are  of  three  kinds,  X,  Yj  Z(f.  250),  and  two 
angles  must  be  given  in  me  general  case  to  determine  7n  and  n, 

{a)  Given  Xand  Z.  A  spherical  triangle  having  its  vertices  on  the  edges 
Xand  Zj  and  the  lateral  axis,  as  1,  f.  250,  will  have  two  of  its  angles  equal 
to  iX,  iZ,  respectively,  and  the  third  equal  to  90°.  The  solution  of  this 
triangle  gives  the  siaes,  viz.,  a  and  v^  tne  inclinations  of  the  edges  X  and 
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Zy  respectively,  on  the  lateral  axis.    The  tangents  of  these  angles  give  the 
values  of  i7»  and  n.    The  formulas  are  as  follows: 

^\  ^  =  cos  a,  tan  a  =  TWO ;  ^  f "5   =  cos  y,  tan  v  =  n. 
sin  iX  sin  \Z 


800 


(})  Given  Y  and  Z.  In  a  second  triangle  placed  as  indicated  (2,  f.  250), 
two  of  the  angles  are  ^JTand  \Z  respectively, 
and  the  third  is  90°.  The  solution  of  tnis  second 
triangle  gives  8,  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Z 
on  the  diagonal  axis,  fi*om  which,  in  the  plane 
triangle  wo  have  v  =  135^  —  8,  and  from  v  is  ob- 
tained n.  Still  again  from  tlie  triangle  1  (f.  250), 
and  its  solution  used  in  the  preceding  case,  having 
given  Z  and  y,  a  is  obtained,  and  from  it  ia ; 
as  by  the  following  formulas  : 

^^^Z  =  cosS,v  =  135^-8,tanv  =  n; 
sm^Z 

tan  \Z  sin  v  =  tan  a  =  me, 

(^)  Given  Xand  Y,  A  third  triangle,  numbered  3  in  the  figure,  has  two 
of  the  angles  equal  to  ^X and  ^  I"  respecitively,  and  the  third  is  45®.  Solv- 
ing this  oblique-angled  triangle,  the  angle  of  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Y 
:>n  the  vertical  axis  is  obtained,  and  its  complement  is  the  angle  e,  the  in- 
clination of  the  edge  Y  o\\  the  diagonal  axis;  from  €  and  i  F  are  obtained, 
by  triangle  2,  S,  and  thence,  as  above,  n;  and  final  I  v,  from  Xand  v,  is 
obtained  a,  and  from  that  the  value  of  m.  The  simplified  formulas  are  as 
follows : 

cosirV2  .       .  ^^^^ 

-T-TF —  =  n— 1  ;  sm  a  =  n  cot  JX,  tan  a  =  me. 


cos 


Pyramids  of  the  general  symbol  1-n,  w-w,  etc.,  are  especial  cases  of  the 
preceding,  the  processes  being  for  them,  however,  somewhat  simplified.  A 
single  measurement  is  sufiicient 


IIL  IIexaookal  System. 

In  the  Hexagonal  system  there  are  three  equal  lateral  axes  (a)  inter 
secting  at  angles  of  60^,  and  a  fourth  vertical  axis  (c)  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  others.  Taking  a  =  1,  there  remains  bnt  one  uiiKnowu 
quantity  in  the  elements  of  a  crystal,  that  is  the  length  (»f  ^,  and  a 
single  measurement  is  sufiicient  to  determine  this.  The  relations  of  the 
three  lateral  axes  have  been  explained  on  p.  32. 

The  hexagonal  system  is  cl(»sely  allied  to  the  tetragonal,  and  optically 
they  are  identical,  as  is  shown  beyond. 

Schranf  refera  all  hexagonal  forms  to  two  lateral  axes  crossing  at  right 
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Buglea  and  a  vertical  axis,  in  oi*der  to  show  this  i*eIation.  Acooi  ding  to  him,  in 
this  system,  the  axes  are  c  :  aVZ  :  a ;  in  the  tetragonal  they  are  ciaia. 
Millers  school,  on  the  coutrai'y,  employ  thi-ee  equal  axes,  making  equal 
angles  with  each  other,  and  each  normal  to  a  face  of  the  f undamentsu  rhom- 
bohedron.  In  each  of  these  methods  a  holohedral  form,  for  instance  a 
hexagonal  pyramid,  is  considered  as  made  up  of  two  sets  of  forms,  having 
di£Fei*ent  indices. 


A. — Hololiedral  Forma. 

1.  Form  m :  hexagonal  pyramid,  first  series. — Suppose  a  spherical  trian- 
gle, inscribed  in  f .  148,  p.  33,  having  its  vertices  upon  the  edges  X  and  Z, 
and  the  con^espondiug  lateral  axis  respectively,  similar  to  the  triangle  of 
f .  242.     This  will  be  a  right-angled  triangle. 

(a)  When  the  angle  ot  the  edge  X  is  §iven,  then  f,  the  inclination  of  the 
edge  X  upon  the  adjoining  lateral  axis,  is  calculated  : 

sin  f  =  cot  \X  VSy  and  tan  f  =  mOj  or  =  o,  the  vertical  axis,  when  m  =  1. 

(&)  Given  the  angle  Z. 

tan  i  Z  V|"=  mCy  or  =  e  when  m  =  1. 

2.  Form  m-i :  hexagonal  pyramid,  second  series. — These  pyramids  bear 
the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  m  series  as  the  m-i  octahedrons  to  m  octa- 
hedrons of  the  tetragonal  system.  (Compare  f.  112, 146.)  The  methods  of 
calculation  are  similar  (f.  249.)  The  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  vertical  JTaiid 
basal  Z. 

(a)  Given  the  angle  Y. 

2  cos  ^y  =  sin  iZy  and  tan  ^Z  =  mCy  or  c  when m  =  1. 

(J)  Given  the  angle  Z.    Then  simply 

tan  iZ  =  me. 

3.  Form  i-n :  dihexagonal  prism. — The  vertical  ed^s  are  of  two  kinds, 
axial  X.SLiid  diagonal  Y;  the  solution  in  either  case  is  by  means  of  a  plane 
triangle,  in  a  cross-section  analogous  to  that  of  £.  146. 

(a)  Given  X. 

tan  iZVi  =  2^. 
{6)  Given  F. 
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4.  Form  m-n :  dibexagonal  pyramid. — ^The  edges  (f.  251)  are  of  throe 
kinds,  2r  and  Y  terminal^  and  zTbasal ;  measurements  of 
two  of  these  are  requii*ed  to  give  the  values  of  m  and 
n ;  this  is  analogous  to  the  calculation  for  the  form  m-n 
in  the  preceding  system. 

(a)  Given  Xand  Z.  In  a  spherical  triangle  having  its 
vertices  on  the  edges  X  and  Zj  and  the  enjoining  lat- 
eral axis  respectively,  two  angles  are  given.  If  if  =  the 
inclination  of  the  edge  Z  upon  the  lateral  axis  (the  side 
of  the  spherical  triangle  opposite  the  angle  ^X ),  then 

cos  i2C  r— 

COS  V  =  ^^  %,  n  -  i  =  tan  (if  -  30^)  vf ;  tan  iZsin  p  =:  me. 

{i)  Given  T  and  Z,  The  righ^angled  spherical  triangle  has  its  vertices 
on  the  edges  JTand  Z  and  the  dia^nal  axis.  If  8  =  the  inclination  of 
the  edge  i^upon  this  diagonal  lateral  axis,  then : 

cos  iY  .— 

cos  8  =  -^jjj-T^;  but  n  -  i  =  tan  (120^-  8)  fX 

also 

(160®—  8)  =  If ;  and,  as  befoi-e,  tan  ^Z  sin  v  =z  rnc 

(c)  Given  Xand  Y.  In  the  oblique-angled  spherical  triangle,  with  its 
vertices  npon  the  edges  X  and  JT  and  the  vertical  axis,  the  mree  angles 
are  known,  viz.,  JX,  iT",  and  30°,  hence : 

2-n_    cosiX/S. 
n  —  1  cos  iJT 

Further,  if  f  =  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  edge  Xupon  a  lateral 
axis,  that  is,  the  complement  of  the  same  edge  upon  tke  vertical  axis  (the 
side  of  the  spherical  triangle  opposite  the  angle  iY)y 

sin  ^  =  n cot  JX,  and  tan  f  =  mo. 

If  the  pyramid  m-n  takes  the  form  m — ^^  as  determined  by  its  zonal 

m — 1 

relations,  the  calculations  are    simplified,    since  one  unknown   quantity 

only,  97»,  has  to  be  determined,  and  one  measurement  is  sufficient. 


B. — Rhombohedral  Division. 

Tlie  relation  of  the  rhombohedrons  and  scalenohedrous  to  the  trne  hexa- 
gonal forms  has  been  made  clear  in  another  place.  The  rhombohedron  ia 
Vie  hemihedral  form  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  m,  and  its  symbol  is  writ- 


T2 
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m 


ten  —  ,  or  usually  mli. 


The  scalenohedron  is  the  correBponding  hemihe 


dral  form  of  the  twelve-sided  pyramid,  and  its  symbol  is  written  \{mrn)  or 
m'li^\  The  latter  symbol,  proposed  by  Nanniann,  has  reference  to  the 
rhombohedron  whose  lateral  edge  corresponds  to  the  edge  Z  of  the  given 
Bcaleuohedron. 

The  formulas  given  by  Naumann  for  reducing  the  symbol  ^(ttwi)  to  the 
form  m'B^  are  as  follows  : 


m' 


n 


—  n 


For  the  converse,  to  reduce  m'S^'  to  the  form  ^fjn-^^ 


m  =  mV  and  n  = 


an' 


nT+l 


1.  ShambohedronSf  mil. — ^The  methods  of  calculation  are  simple,  and 
will  be  understood  from  f .  252.  The  edges  ai-e  of 
two  kinds,  X  and  Z,  and  their  relation  is  such  that 
the  corresponding  angles  are  the  supplements  of 
each  other. 

Given  the  ane^le  of  the  edge  X.  A  spherical 
triangle  is  placed,  as  indicated  by  ABCyiu  f.  252, 
with  Its  vertices  respectively  on  the  ed^e  X,  tlie 
vertical  axis,  and  the  diagonal  of  the  rnomlx)he- 
dral  face.     In  this  triangle  A  =  iX,  B  =  60% 

and  C=90%  but  cos  a  =   ^Hi^  =   ^?^4£; 
'  siu^  sin  60°' 

here  a  is  the   inclination  of  the  diagonal   line 

upon  the  vertical  axis,  that  is,  the  complement  of 

a,  its  inclination  upon  the  basal  section.    Now  in  the  plane  triangle  abCy 

where  ao  =  the  lateral  axis  =  1,  aJ  =  V"},  hence,  tan  a  t^J  =  mo,  or  =  c, 

the  vertical  axis  of  the  rhombohedron,  when  m  =  1. 

The  general  formulas  are  then  : 


sm  a 


cosiX         _  — 

=  IhTeT^^  ^^^  tan  ai/f  =  WkJ. 


Obviously,  when  the  angle  of  li  (or  mJl)  upon  the  basal  plane  O  can  be 
measured,  the  supplement  of  this  is  the  angle  a.  Similarly  the  angle  Ii/\I 
-  90«  =  a. 

In  a  series  of  rhombohedrons  in  a  vertical  zone,  the  tangent  law  can  be 
advantageously  applied.  Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the  zonal  relations 
of  certam  +  and  —  rhombohedrons,  remarked  on  p.  36 ;  these  relations 
may  be  conveniently  shown  by  means  of  Quenstedt's  method  of  projection. 

2.  Scaienohedrons^  mli^. — As  seen  in  f.  171,  p.  37,  the  edges  are  of  three 
kinds,  X,  Y^  Z,  and  two  angles,  must  in  general  be  measured  to  allow  of 
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the  determination  of  m  and  n.    The  methods  of  calculation  are  not  alto- 
gether simple.    The  following  equations  are  from  Naumaun. 

(a)  Given  Xand  T. 

n  w  found  from !L±4  =  ^£.;  further,  ain  iZ  =  JH  om  iJT 
»  —  1       cosiF  «  +  1 

also, 

„       tan  iZ  ,_ 

cos  f  =        ,-  ,  and  cot  f  VS  =  ma, 

^)  Given  Z  and  Z. 

3»   _   BJnjZ  tanjZ  .  _ 

(c)  Given  Fand  Z. 

2»    _    BinjZ  ^        tan  iZ      ^        „  ,_ 

«-l~co8TF'     «»  r  =  -^p;j->  and  cot  f  V 3  =  «»«;. 

H  »»,  that  is  the  inscribed  rhombohedron,  ie  known,  one  measurement 
will  give  tlie  vahie  of  n.  Z'  =  basal  edge  of  the  inscribed  rhomboliedron 
(care  must  be  taken  to  note  whether  ^  is  obtuse  or  acute). 

(rf )  Given  X  sin  ^  =  2  cos  iX  cos  \Z. 

tan  (^-iZO  cot  iZ'  =  «. 
(»)  Given  T.  sin  ^  =  2  cos  iF  cos  \Z'. 

tan(^+iZ^cotiZ  =  «. 
(/ )  Given  Z.  tan  iZ,  cot  iZ'  =  ». 

If  «  is  known.    From  X,  we  have  sin  iZ  =  -Hi  cos  iX ;   then,  as 

under  (a).    From  Z;  sin  iZ  =  _?!.  cos  iZ,  and  then  as  above.    From  Z, 

n-1  ' 

eoa  f '  IB  obtained  as  under  (a),  and  then  inc. 


IV.  Obthorhohbio  Systkm. 

Of  the  three  rectangular  axes  in  the  Orthorhorabic  system,  one  is  always 
taken  e^inal  to  unity,  in  this  work  the  shortest  {S).  This  leaves  two 
qnknown  quantities  to  be  determined  for  each  species,  namely,  the  lengths 
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of  the  axes  c  and  ?,  expressed  in  terras  of  the  nnit  axis  4,  and  for  this 
end  two  independent  measurements  are  required.  The  simpler  cases  are 
considered  here. 

CalcvloUion  of  the  Lengths  of  ike  Ajxes, 

Let   a  =  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Z  to  the  axis  d  (f.  253). 
B  =  the  inclination  of  the  edge  X  to  the  axis  d. 
7  =  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Y  to  the  axis  K 

From  the  plane  triangle  formed  hy  each  edge  and  the  axes  adjacent 
(f  253, 254)  tne  following  relations  are  deduced,  when  d  =  1: 


!1)  Given  a  and  /8, 
2^  Given  a  and  7, 
3)  Given  0  and  7, 


thu  fi  =  c  and  tan  a  =  ?. 
tan  a  =  i,  and  I  tan  7  =  ^. 
tan  iS  =  4  and  c  cot  7  =  I. 


966 


At 

)\ 

_«.-I- ^^ 

The  angles  a,  /?,  7  are  often  given  direct  by  measurement;  for,  obviously 
(f.  254,  255), 

a  =  the  semi-prismatic  angle  /A  /(over  i-l), 

B  =  the  semi-basal  angle  of  1-i  A  1-i. 

7  =  the  semi-basal  angle  of  1-i^A  l-l. 

Also  /  A  i-t  =  a  +  90** ;  1-i  A  i-i  =  ^  -h  90*^ ;  li  A  O  =  180^--)9,  etc. 

From  the  octahedron  (f.  253),  the  angles  a,  j3^  7  are  calculated  immedi- 
ately by  the  following  formulas,  and  fix»m  them  the  length  of  the  axes  as 
above. 

(a)  Given  X  and  Z  (spherical  triangle  I,  f.  253), 

sm  iZ  sni  iX 

{b)  Given  JTand  Z  (spherical  triangle  II,  f .  253), 

cos  i  Y  COS  ^Z 

8ma=      .    l„  ;  cofl7=  -r-^. 
sm  4Z  sm  ix 

ip)  Given  Xand  J^  (spherical  triangle  III,  f.  253), 


smiX 


cos  \X 

sin  7  =  -.— 4^* 

sm  i-T 
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If  any  one  of  the  angles  a,  /9,  or  7  is  given,  as  from  the  measurement  of 
aprism  or  dome,  and  also  any  one  of  the  angles  of  the  octahedral  edges  X, 
Y^  or  Z,  a  second  of  the  former  angles  may  be  calculated,  and  from  the 
two  the  axes  are  obtained  as  before.  The  formulas,  derived  from  the 
same  spherical  triangles^  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Given  Xand  a,        sin  /8  =  cot  iXtan  a. 

X  and  /3,        tan  a  =  tan  \X  sin  )3. 
X  and  7,        cos  )9  =  cot  \X  cot  7. 

(2)  Given  J^and  a,        sin  7  =  cot  iJ^cot  a, 

T  and  /8,  cos  7  =  cot  i  y  cot  )9. 

l^and  7,  cot  a  =  tan  ^T  sin  7. 

(8)*  Given   Z  and  a,  tan  7  =  tan  iZ  cos  a. 

Z  and  )9,  cos  a  =  cot  ^Z  tan  7. 

Z  and  7,  sin  a  ==  cot  ^Z  tan/3. 


Calculation  of  ike  vtdues  of  m  and  n. 

The  above  formulas  cover  all  the  ordinary  cases,  the  only  change  that  is 
required  in  them  is  to  write  for  (?,  J,  a,  in  equations  (IV  (2),  (3),  above,  (/,  h\  a', 
the  lengths  of  the  axes  for  the  given  form,  noting  tliat  if  =  mc^  and  so  on. 

1.  PrismSj  i-n  or  i-/*.  As  remarked,  the  semi-prismatic  angle  (over  i-i) 
is  the  angle  a  (f.  254^,  and  tan  a  =  nd.     If  the  calculated  value  of  n  is 

S eater  than  unity,  tne  form  is  written  coo:  nb  :  a  (wl) ;  if  less  than  unity, 
e  form  is  written  000:  b:na  (^^),  b  being  the  unit    axis.    Thus  i-J 
(00  0  :  ib:  a)  becomes  i!k{coo:b  :  2a). 

2.  Dmnes^  m-i  and  m-i. — No  further  explanation  is  needed  (f .  255) ;  hero 
tan  )9  =  wu?,  or  b  tan  7  =  rrui. 

3.  Octahedrons^  m, — Here  the  angle  a  is  always  known  (it  being  the 
same  as  for  the  unit-octahednm  where  tan  a  =  ^),  and  hence  a  single  meas- 
ured angle,  JT,  Y,  or  Z  will  give  the  values  of  either  ^  or  7  for  the  given 
form,  and  tan  ;3  =  mc^  b  tan  7  =  mc. 

4.  Forms  m-n  or  m-?i. — The  measurement  of  the  angles  X^  Y,  Z  will 
give  the  values  of  a,  /8,  and  7  belonging  to  the  given  forni,  and  tan  /3  =  mo, 
tan  a  =  nb,  etc. 

Here,  as  in  the  prisms,  if  n  is  less  than  unity,  when  the  axis  d  is  the  unit, 
the  symbol  is  transposed,  and  the  axis  b  made  the  unit,  thus  2c:ib  i  a{2  }) 
becomes  4c:b  :2a  (4-2). 

If  the  angle  between  the  form  m-fi  (or  m-ii)  and  either  of  the  pinacoids 
can  be  measured,  the  method  of  calculation  is  essentially  the  same  (Com- 
pare f .  24S) ;  for 


m-n  A  0  (base)  =  supplement  of  the  angle  iZ; 

tnrn  A  irl  (macropinacoid^  =  supplement  of  the  angle  \  Y ; 

ni-n  A  i-i  (brachypiuacoia)  =  supplement  of  the  angle  ^JT. 


The  method  of  calculation  of  planes  in  a  rectangular  zone  by  means  of 
the  tangents  of  their  supplement  basal  angles  tinds  a  wide  application  in 
this  system.    It  applies  not  only  to  the  main  zones  0  to  i-%  (macrodomes), 
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0  t<>  t-{  (brachydomeB),  t4to  i-l  rvertical  pri8in8)9and  I  U>  0  (unit  octahe- 
drons), but  also  to  any  z.me  of  octahedrons  f7»-A  (or  m-A)  between  O  and  %  h 
(t)r  vA)|  and  any  transverse  zone  from  iri  to  fiiAy  and  iri  toiTi-i. 


Y.  MoNoouNio  Sybteil 

In  the  Monoclinic  system  the  number 
of  unknown  quantities  is  three,  viz.,  the 
lengths  of  the  axes  c  and  &,  expressed  in 
tenns  of  the  unit  clinodiagonal  axis  <i,  and 
the  oblique  ande  fi  (also  called  0\^  between 
the  basal  and  vertical  diametral  se&tions, 
that  is,  between  the  axes  i  and  d.  Three 
independent  measurements  are  needed  to 
determine  these  crystallo^raphic  elements. 

The  angle  /9  is  obtuse  m  the  upper  front 
quadrants,  and  acute  in  the  lower  front 
quadrants;  the  planes  in  the  first  mentioned 
quadrants  are  distinguished  f ram  those  t>e- 
low  b^'  tlie  minus  sign.  The  unit  octahe- 
dixm  IS  made  up  of  two  hemi-octahedrons 
(—1  and  +1),  as  shown  in  f.  256. 

Caloul(Uton  of  the  Lenfftha  of  the  Axes^ 
and  the  Angles  of  obliquity. 
Bepresent  (see  f.  256)  the  inclination  of  the 

Edge  X  on  the  axis  c  by  ^    X  on  a  by  y.     T  on  e  by  p. 
X'     «       «    0"/*'.    2:' on  a  by  i^'.   Zona  by  ir. 

For  the  relation  of  the  axes  in  terms  of  these  angles  we  have : 
(1)  In  the  oblique-angled  plane  triangle,  in  the  clinodiagonal  section 

sin  V 


a  :  {^  =  sm  /A  :  sin  Vj  or,  o  = 


sm/A 


when  a  =  1. 


tan  /A  = 


a  sin  /9 


c  — a  cos/S" 


,        gsmff 
tan  tt^=  — ; a- 


0  sm  B 

tan  1/  = ^. 

CI  —  Oismp 

tan/3  =  ^""^""^;. 
sin  (/A  -  M  ) 

Furtlier,  /*  +  y  +  /8  =  180^ 


tany'  = 


6  sin  fi 


a  +  c  iso»fi 


^      2  sin  V  sin  v' 

tan^=  -T— 7 jr. 

sin  (v  —  V) 


(2)  In  the  right-angled  triangle  of  the  orthodiagonal  section,  5  cot  p  =  ^ 
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(8)  In  the  basal  eection,  d  tan  o-  ==  i. 

The  above  form  alas  serve  to  determine  the  lengths  of  the  axes,  and  the 
angle  of  obliquity,  or,  if  these  are  known,  to  determine  the  values  Cff  m  and 
n  by  substituting  mc  for  c,  etc. 

The  angles  /a,  v,  p,  o-,  et(i.,  must,  in  general,  be  determined  by  calculation 
from  measured  angles. 

Let  the  inclination  of  a  plane  in  the  positive  quadrant  on  the  clinodi- 
agonal  section  be  denoted  by  X:  that  on  the  orthodiagonal  section  by  Y; 
that  on  the  basal  section  by  Z.  Let  also  the  corresponding  inclinations  of 
a  plane  in  the  negative  quadrants  be  indicated  by  X'j  1^,  Z\  res()ectively 
(see  f.  256). 

It  is  to  be  noted,  when  the  pinaooids  are  present,  that 

+  1aO=180^-Z:     +lA«  =  180*'-r;    +lA«  =  180«-X; 
-1aO  =  180°-Z'^;    -lA<-i  =  160°-r';  -  lAi-i  =  ISO^^-Z'. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  corresponding  angles  of  the  general  foim 
±  m-n,  or  mrfL 
Also,  when  ±  1  (f .  256)  alone  are  present  (or  m-n)  note  that 

+  lA  +  l  =  2Jr;  -1A-1  =  2Z';    +  lA-1  (orthodiag.)=  F+J'; 

(basal)=  Z+Z'. 

Any  three  of  these  angles  will  serve  to  give  for  the  unit  form  (±  1)  the 
length  and  obliquity  of  the  axes,  or,  when  these  are  known,  two  of  these 
angles  are  sufficient  to  deduce  the  values  of  m  and  n  for  any  unknown 
form. 

In  the  first  case,  as  one  of  the  three  measured  angles  must  be  either 
1^+  y  or  Z  H-  Z',  the  formulas  given  above  do  not  immediately  apply. 

For  example,  if  X,  X'  and  Y-b  Y  are  given.  Placing  a  spherical 
triangle,  abo,  in  f.  256,  with  its  vertices  on  the  edges  J^  JT,  and  Yj 
in  this  the  three  angles  will  equal  X,  X  and  Y+Jr  respectively;  here 
the  side,  ac,  opposite  the  angle  (  F+  Y^  is  calculated,  which  gives  the  value 
of  /A  +  /*',  also  the  side,  ftc,  opposite  ^' ;  then,  again,  in  the  right-angled 
spherical  triangle,  where  be  and  X  are  known,  fA  is  obtained,  thus  /a^  is 
known  and  also  ff.  The  lengths  of  the  axes  follow  from  tiie  formulas 
given  above. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  which  may  occur: 

(a)  Given  Oj  and  «.     OAt-i  (front)=  180^-  /8,  behind  =  fi. 

(ft)  Given  0,- 1-i, and +  1-*.    OA- l-i  =  180°- i^';  Oa  +  1-»  =  180* 

—  V.    By  the  formula  given  above,  tan  ^  =  -^ — ^,  also,  /a  =  180*' 

—  (/9+ 1').  Thus  /8,  /A,  and  v  are  known,  and  from  them  the  relation  of  the 
axes  d  and  i  is  deduced. 

(c)  Given  i-i,  -  l-f  and  +  1-t.  i4  A  -  14  =  180^-  /*',«  A  +  1-t  s  180* 
-Ai.    As  before,  tan /3===^^^i|l^ 
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{d)  Given  the  prism  /  and  O  (f.  257).  In  the  Bpherical  triangle  ABO; 
O  =  90^  (inclination  of  base  on  cli-iodiagonal  section),  JB  =:OAly  J.  = 
i(/A  I).    Hence,  the  sides  CA  and  CB  are  calculated  ;  CA  =  fi  (or,  as 

in  this  case,  180°—  fi) ;    CB  =  a-,  which  gives  the  ratio 

of  the  lateral  axes,  d  and  b. 

(e)  Given  t-^^  1-t  and   0,     O^i-i  (behind)  =  >S,  and 
sm  p  tan  [(OAhi)  -  90**]  =  tan  p. 


857 


.^-^       0     i      > 


(/)  Given  +  1  and  —  1,  form  as  in  f .  256.  The 
andes  between  the  planes  +  1  and  —  1  and  the  diame- 
tral sections  are  indicated  bv  the  letters  JT,  Yy  etc.,  as 
before  explained  (p.  77).  The  relations  between  these 
angles  and  the  angles  ^,  v^  p,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing f ormnlas,  deduced  by  means  of  spherical  triangles : 


COS  /A  = 


COS  Y 
sin  X' 


,      COS  Y' 
cos  /A  =-^ — ^j 

'^       sin  X' 


_  cos  X      cos  X 

cos  p  —  — :; ^^  ^  — ; =» .  • 

'^     sm  Y      siiiF' 


COS   1/  = 


also, 


tanF= 


cos  Z 
sin  X' 

tana- 


cos  V  = 


cos  Z' 


sm 


cos  0"  = 


cos  X 


cos  X 
sin^'"' 


tan  X 


smy 


tan  p 
sin  /a' 


tanX'= 


tan  a 
sin  v' 


tan  p 
sin  ft' 


tan  fi 
sin  p  ^ 


__     tan  a' 
tanr'=-:— ^, 
sm  p 


tan  If  tan  i/ 

tan  Z  =   .  — ,    tan  Z'  =  -: — . 
sm  cr  sm  cr 


ig)  Given  the  prism  /  and  —  1  (or  +  1). 
/A  /,  —  1 A  /,  —  1 A  —  1  are  measured. 


an 


The 
In  the  spherical 
triangle  ABD  (f.  258),  the  angle  A  =  i(/A  I),  B  =  ^ 
1 A  ^B  =  i(—  1  A  —1)  =  X,  from  which  the  sides  AB 
=  v'  4-  (180''  -  fi)  and  J.5  are  calculated.  Then  in  the 
second  triangle,  ABC^  0=  90®,  AB  is  known,  also  A; 
ence,  CiS  =  crand  CA  =  180**  -  )8  are  calculated.  Thus 
*^  and  ^'  and  /9  become  known,  and  the  relation  of  a  to 
i ;  also  from  a  follows  the  ratio  of  d  to  J. 


Calculation  of  the  values  of  m  and  n. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  methods  of  calculation  are  the  same 
as  those  already  given.  In  each  case  the  values  of  /*,  v,  p,  cr  are  to  be 
obtained,  and  tnose  introduced  into  the  axial  equations  (1,  2,  3)  given 
above  give  the  values  of  mCy  nb^  etc.,  from  which  m  and  n  are  derived. 
When  ]n  the  general  form  mrfi  {mc  :nh:a)n  is  found  to  be  less  than 
unity,  then  b  is  made  the  unit  axis  and  the  form  is  written  mh  {mc : 
b  :  na)y  dius  2c:ib:  a  becomes  4c :  &  :  2a  (4-i),  the  same  is  true  for  »-n 
and  v^ 

1.  Hemi-octahedrons,  ±  t/Itti.- -Two  measurements  are  needed,  giving 
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two  of  the  angles  X^  T",  Z^  etc.,  from  which  are  derived  /a  (or  v),  p  (or  a), 
and  from  the  proper  formulas  vh  and  n. 

The  following  nemi-octahedrons  require  one  measurement  only :  ±  m^ 
it  wMn,  ±  9nrm,  ±  1-n,  ±  1-A.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  in  regard  to 
them  that  the  forms  ±  m  have  the  same  ratio  of  the  lateral  axes  as  ±  1, 
that  is,  the  same  value  of  tr. 

Forms  ±  1-n,  and  ±  m-m,  have  the  same  ratio  of  the  ax^  h  and  d  as  the 
unit  form  ±  1,  that  is,  the  same  values  of  /a,  v  (/a',  v*). 

Forms  ±  m-m,  ±  1-A,  have  the  same  ratio  of  the  axes  h  and  h  with 
±  1,  that  is,  the  same  value  of  p. 

2.  Form  vn  (or  i-A|. — ^If,  as  before,  X,  y  represent  the  inclinations  of 
the  given  prism  on  tne  clinodiagonal  and  orthodiagonal  sections  respect- 
ively, it  is  to  be  noted  that : 

X  +  r  =  90^ 

Similarly  to  f .  257,  we  obtain,  in  general,  for  any  form,  wi, 

sin  ^  tan  X        ,  .     .  •  9  cot  X 

n  = 2--Y ;  and  for  i-A,  n  =  — -, — 3-. 

Since  {-tAi4  =  90^,  the  tangent  law  can  be  applied  in  this  zone  advan- 
tageously. If  X^^  Y^  are  the  corresponding  angles  for  the  unit  prism  7, 
then  for  i-n, 

tan  JT      tan  7^  j   i;       •  a  ^^  ^^     ^^  Y 

8.  Forms  ±  m-»,  hemi-orthodomes. — For  each  form  the  corresponding 

values  of  /a,  v  (/a',  v*)  are  to  be  obtained  by  measurement  or  else  calculated, 

and  from  them  the  value  of  mc  obtained  from  the  formulas  (1),  mo  = 

sin  V    . 
—, — ,  etc. 
sm/A 

4.  Forms  m4,  clinodomes. — Similarly  as  with  the  prisms,  when  Xand 

Z  denote  the  angles  with  the  clinodiagonal  and  basal  sections, 

X+Z=90^ 
For  any  form  97»4, 

bcotX 
{^  sm  p ' 

Or  by  the  tangent  law,  X^  being  the  corresponding  angle  for  l-l, 

tanX* 

f»  = »•• 

tan  X 
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TsioLmio  Ststbil 

Tlie  triclinic  syfltem  is  characterized  by  its  entire  want  of  symmetry 
The  inclinations  of  all  the  diametral  PJftnes,  and  hence,  the  inclination  of 
the  axes,  are  obliqne  to  one  another.  There  are,  then,  live  unknown  quan- 
tities to  be  determined  in  each  case,  viz.,  the  three  angles  of  obliquity  of 
the  axes,  and  the  lengths  of  the  axes  I  and  ^,  d  being  made  =  1. 

The  axes  are  lettei*ed  as  in  the  orthorhombic  system :  c  =  the  vertical 
axis,  i  =  the  macrodiagonabaxis,  and  d  =  the  brachydiagonal  axis. 

Xet  (f.  259)  a  =  angle  between  the  axes  c  and  i; 
13  =  angle  between  the  axes  6  and  d; 
7  =  angle  between  the  axes  h  and  d. 
Also,  let  A  =  angle  of  inclination  of  the  diame- 
tral planes  meeting  in  the  axis  d;  H  =^  &^1^  ol 
inclination  for  those  intersecting  in  the  axis  b,  and 
C  =  the  angle  of  those  meeting  in  c. 

The  macrodia^nal  (m-n)  and  bmchydiagonal 
(m-fi)  planes  are  indicated  as  in  the  orthorhombic 
system,  also  the  planes  opposite  the  acute  angle 
0)  are  called  +,  and  those  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding obtuse  angle  —  ;  furthermore,  the  planes 
in  front,  to  the  right  (and  behind,  to  the  left)  ai-e  distinguished  by  an  accent, 
as  m-n'. 

In  the  fundamental  octahedron  formed  by  four  sets  of  planes,  these  are, 
taken  in  the  usual  order  (f.  227),  —  1',  —  1,  +1',  +  1,  and  below,  +  1', 

+  i,-r,-.i. 

In  the  determination  of  any  individual  crystal  belonging  to  this  system, 
the  axial  directions  as  well  as  unit  values  have  to  be  assumed  arbitrarily ; 
in  many  cases  {e.g.j  axinite)  the  custom  of  different  authors  has  varied 
much.  Two  points  are  to  be  considered  in  makins:  the  choice :  1,  the  cor- 
respondence in  form  with  related  species,  even  if  tnese  be  not  triclinic,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  feldspar  family  ;  and  2,  the  ease  of  calculation,  which 
is  much  facilitated  if,  or  the  planes  chosen  as  fundamental,  the  pinacoids 
are  all,  or  at  least  in  part,  present. 

In  ^neral,  the  methods  of  calculation  are  not  simple.  Some  of  the 
most  important  relations  are  given  here  (from  Naumann^  In  actual 
practice,  problems  which  arise  may  be  solved  by  sonie  of  tlie  f(»ll owing 
formulas,  or  by  means  of  a  series  of  apprepriate  spherical  triangles,  used 
as  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  by  which,  from  the  measured  angles,  the 
required  elements  of  the  forms  may  be  obtained. 

in  addition  to  the  angles  already  defined,  let,  as  follows  (f.  259), 

X=  inclination  of  a  plane  on  the  brachydiagonal  section  ; 
1^=  "  "  "      macrodiagonal        " 

Z=  «    .  "  "     basal  " 

Let  the  inclination  of  the  edge, 

Xoni^fAy  Ton6  =  pj  ZonJ:=<r, 

X  on  d(  =  y,  7  on  X  =  TT,  Z  on  3  ==  r, 
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When  the  three  pinacoids  are  present,  the  analeB  Ay  By  C  are  given  by 
jneasiirciiAeiit.  These  angles  are  connected  witn  the  axial  angles  by  the 
following  equations : 

cos  ^4-  cos -ff  cos  C^  ^        C08J?+C066^COB^ 

cos  a  = : — jT-T — j-^ ;     cos  )8  = .     .y    . — 5 ; 

sin  Ji  sin  O  sm  C  sin  A 

cos  C^  +  cos  -4  cos  -ff 

cos  7  = ; — -7~. — ^ ; 

'  sm  -4  sin  jB         ' 

also, 

sin  a  :  sin  ^  :  sin  7  =  sin  J. :  sin  B  :  sin  O* 

The  relations  between  the  angles  a,  fiy  y,  and  the  angles  fA,  v,  etc.,  are  as 
follows: 

2  sin  p  sin  p'      2  sin  tt  sin  tK 

tan  a  =  — : — f- j^  =     .—7 ^. 

sin  {p  —  p)        sin  (tt  —  ir) 


^      2  sin  u  sin  /*' 


Also, 


2  sin  1/  sin  v' 
sin  (/A  —  /*')   ""   sin  {v  —  v') ' 

2  sin  T  sin  t'       2  sin  <y  sin  cr' 

tan   7  =  — ; 7 ;-  =   -   . 7 jr  . 

'        sm  (t  —  T  )  sin  (cr  —  (T  ) 

a  +  w-  +  p  =  i8  +  M  +  i'  =  7  +  «"  +  T  =  180° 


The  relations  between  X,  y",  Z,  and  -4.,  ^,  d7,  and  /it,  v,  etc.,  are  given 
by  the  following  formulas,  in  which  the  sum  and  difference  of  X  and  Vy 
etc.,  are  calculated,  and  fi*om  them  the  angles  JT,  Yy  etc.,  themselves  are 
obtained : 

tan  K^+r)  =  cot  |g,^i(P--M) 
^  ^  *       cos  i(/>  +  /a) 

tan  i(X-  F)  =  cot  i^ .  ^I^^^. 
*^  ^  "       sin  i(p  4-  /a) 

tan  i(X+  Z)  =  cot  4^  .  ^^^-  ^) 
^  ^  cos  i((r  4-  If) 

tan  i(X-  Z)  =  cot  i.1 .  ^JB^^^^. 
^  ^  sm  i(a-  +  v) 

tan  i(:r+  Z)  =  cot  i^ .  ^Q«j(^-;^) 

^  ^  COS  i(T  4-  w) 

tan  i(F—  Z)  =  cot  i^ .  -; — Y^ — ; — {. 
^  '  sm  i(T  4-  w) 
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COS  I'^-f  COB  Xco8  6^  cobZ  +  oosJTooo  J. 

COB  U  =   ; ^^—, 71 ,      COB  V  =  \ =»— ; 5 . 

'^  Bill  X  Bill  C       '  Bin  X  Bin  A 

COB  JT  4-  COB   r'cOB  6"                           COB  Z+  COB   yCOB  jff 
COB  p  = : 1^^-: — 7> »      ^^^^  ''  = ^ xr": » • 

^  sm  X  Bin  C^       '  Bin  J^sin^ 

COB  X  +  COB  ZOOB  ^                           COB  1^+  COB  Z  COB  Jff 
COB  a-  =  ; »—; -3 ,      COB  T  =  ; w— ^ tt ^ 

Bin  Z  Bin  ^  Bin  Z  Bin  B 

Further,  sin  X :  sin  y  =  Bin  /> :  sin  /a. 

Bin  Y\  sin  Z  =  sin  t  :  Bin  tf. 
Bin  Z :  sin  JT  =  sin  V  :  sin  <r. 

The  following  eqnationB  give  the  rolationB  of  the  angles  ^  i^,  p,  etc  to 
the  axes  and  axial  angles : 

c  sin  /8 

tan  1^  = 3. 

a  —  c  cosp 

<;  Bin  a 

tan  w  =  Y * 

6—  6 cos  a 

ft  Bin  > 

tan  (T  = f-  -^^ — . 

a  —  6  COB  7 

Also,  Bin  T  :  sin  er  =  4  :  2, 

sin  p  :  sin  ir  =  2 :  4 
sin  V  :  sin  /a  =  c  :  d(« 
For  any  form  m-r^ 

m-/iAvi  =  180**-  r^;  m-n At-i  =  J80''— JT;  m-nA  O  =  180*^— Z. 

For  a  vertical  hemiprism,  X+  r+  C^=  180^, 

4  :  ?  =  sin  1^  •  sin  a  :  sin  X :  sin  /9. 

For  a  macrodiagonal  hemidomc,  Y-\-Z  +  J?  =  180% 

d^ :  (?  =  sin  J^.  sin  a  :  sin  Z  •  sin  7. 

For  a  brachydiagonal  hemidome,  X+Z+J.  =  180% 

2  :  <(  =  sin  Xsin  /9 :  sin  Zsin  7. 

By  writing  fwi  for  c,  nft  for  ft,  etc.,  these  formulas  will  answer  also  for 
the  determination  of  vn,  and  n.  It  is  supposed  in  the  above  tliat  the 
measured  edge  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  given  hemiprism,  etc. ;  when 
this  is  not  tlie  case  the  relations  are  a  little  loss  simple. 


tATI 

M  = 

a  Bin  fi 

taU 

0 

-acosyS' 

tan 

/»  = 

^Bin  a 

0 

—  ft  cos  a' 

tan 

T  = 

a  sin  7 

h 

—  a  COB  7* 
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Keasubemknt  of  thb  Angles  of  Cbtstals.* 

The  angles  t>f  crystals  are  measured  by  means  of  instruments  which  aie 
called  goniometers. 

The  simplest  form  of  these  instruments  is  the  hand-goniometer,  repre- 
sented in  f.  260.    It  consists  of  an  arc,  graduated  to  halt  degrees,  or  finer, 


and  two  movable  arms.  In  the  instrument  figured,  one  of  the  arms,  ao^ 
has  the  motion,  forward  and  backward  by  means  of  slits  ff/i,  ik ;  the  other 
arm,  ody  has  also  a  similar  slit,  and  in  addition  it  turns  around  the  centre  of 
the  arc  as  an  axis.  The  planes  whose  hiclination  is  to  be  measured  are 
applied  between  the  arms  oo,  coj  and  the  latter  adjusted  so  that  they  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  planes  are  in  close  contact.  Tnis  adjustment  must  be 
made  with  cai«,  and  when  the  instrument  is  held  up  to  the  light  none  must 
pass  through  between  the  arm  and  the  plane.  The  number  of  degrees  read 
off  on  the  arc  between  k  and  the  left  edge  of  d  (this  edge  being  m  the  line 
of  the  centre,  o^  of  the  arc)  is  the  angle  required.  The  motion  to  and  fro  by 
means  of  the  slits  is  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  measuring  small  or 
imbedded  crystals.  In  a  much  better  form  of  the  instrument  the  arms  are 
wholly  separated  from  the  arc  ;  and  the  arc  is  a  delicately  graduated  circle 
to  which  the  arms  are  adjusted  after  the  measurement. 

The  hand-goniometer  is  useful  in  the  case  of  large  crystals,  and  those 
whose  faces  are  not  well  polished  ;  the  measurements  with  it,  however,  ai*e 
seldom  within  a  quarter  of  a  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  finest  specimens 
of  crystals,  where  the  planes  are  smootli  and  lustrous,  results  far  moi*e 
accurate  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  different  instrument,  called  the 
reflecting  goniometer. 

ReflectiTuj  Goniometer. — This  instrument  was  devised  by  WoUaston,  in 
1809,  but  it  has  been  much  improved  in  its  various  parts  since  his  time, 
especially  by  Mitscherlich.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed  may 
be  understood  bv  reference  to  the  following  figure  (f.  261),  which  repre 
•nuts  a  crystal,  whose  angle,  abo.  is  required. 

The  eye  at  P,  looking  at  the  face  of  the  crystal,  hoj  observes  a  reflected 

*  See  alco  Supplementary  Chapter,  pp.  115  et  seq. 
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image  oi  m,  in  the  direction  of  Pn.  The  crystal  may  now  be  so  changed  in 
its  position,  that  the  same  image  is  seen  reflected  by 
the  next  face  and  in  the  same  direction,  Pn.  To 
effect  this,  the  crystal  must  be  turned  around,  nntil 
dbd  has  tlie  present  direction  of  be  The  an^le  dbc^ 
measures,  therefore,  the  number  of  decrees  Sirough 
which  the  crystal  must  be  turned.  But  dbc,  subtracted 
fi-om  180°,  equals  the  rec^uired  angle  of  the  crystal, 
ahc.    The  crystal  is,  therefore,  passed  in  its  revolution 

through  an  angle  which  is  the  supplement  of  the  reqnii-ed  angle.     This 


angle  evidently  may  be  measured  by  attaching  the  crystal  to  a  graduated 
circle,  which  should  turn  with  the  crystal. 
The  accompanying  cut  (f.  262)  represents  a  reflecting  goniometer  made 
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by  Oertling,  in  Berlin.  It  will  suffice  to  rnake  clear  the  general  character 
of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  some  of  the  refinements  added  for 
the  sake  of  greater  exactness. 

The  circle,  6^,  is  graduated,  in  this  case,  to  twenty  minutes,  and  by  means 
of  tlie  vernier  at  v  the  readings  may  be  made  to  minutes  and  half  min- 
utes. The  crystal  is  attached  by  means  of  wax  to  the  little  plate  at  k ; 
this  may  be  removed  for  convenience,  but  in  its  final  position  it  is.  tis  here, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  This  axis  is  moved  by 
means  of  the  wheel,  n ;  the  graduated  circle  is  moved  by  the  wheel,  m. 
These  motions  are  so  arranged  that  the  motion  of  n  is  independent,  its  axis 
being  within  the  other,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  revolution  of  7n  moves 
both  the  circle  and  the  axis  to  which  the  crystal  is  attached.  This  ar- 
rangement is  essential  for  convenience  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  following  explanation. 

The  screws,  c,  dj  are  for  the  adjustment  of  the  crystal,  and  the  slides, 
a,  by  serve  to  centre  it. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  crystal  is  attached 
by  means  of  suitable  wax  at  &j  and  adjusted  so  that  the  direction  of  the 
combination-edge  of  the  two  ulanes  to  be  measured  coincided  with  the  axis 
of  the  instrument ;  the  wheel,  n,  is  turned  until  an  object  {e.ff.,  a  window- 
bar)  reflected  in  one  plane  is  seen  to  coincide  with  another  object  not 
reflected  {e,ff.,  a  chalk  line  on  the  floor^,  the  p(3sition  of  the  graduated  cinsle 
is  observed,  and  then  both  crystal  ana  circle  revolved  together  by  means 
of  the  wheel,  //i,  till  the  same  reflected  object  now  seen  in  the  second  plane 
again  coincides  with  the  fixed  object  (that  is,  the  chalk  line) ;  the  angle 
through  which  the  circle  has  been  moved,  as  read  ofE  by  means  of  the 
vernier,  is  the  supplement  angle  between  the  two  planes. 

In  order  to  secure  accuracy,  several  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

1.  The  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  must  remain  perfectly 
stationary. 

2.  The  object  reflected  and  that  with  which  it  is  brought  in  coincidence, 
should  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  instrument,  and  this  distance 
should  not  be  too  small. 

3.  The  crystal  must  be  accurately  qdjuated;  this  is  so  when  the  line 
seen  reflected  in  the  case  of  each  plane  and  that  seen  directly  with  which 
it  is  in  coincidence  are  horizontal  and  parallel.  It  can  be  true  only  when 
the  intersection  edge  of  the  two  planes  measured  is  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  mstrument,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

4.  The  crystal  must  be  centered  as  nearly  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  same  intersection -edge  must  coincide  with  a  line  drawn  through  the  re- 
volving axis.  This  condition  will  be  seen  to  be  distinct  from  the  preced- 
ing, which  required  only  that  the  two  directions  should  be  the  same.  The 
error  arising  when  this  condition  is  not  satisfied  diminishes  as  the  object 
reflected  is  removed  farther  from  the  instrument,  and  becomes  zero  if  the 
object  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 

The  fij«t  and  second  conditions  are  both  satisfactorily  fulfilled  by 
the  use  of  a  telescope,  as  ^,  f.  262,  with  slight  magnifying  power.  This 
is  arranged  for  parallel  light,  and  provided  with  s^)ider  lines  in  its 
focus.      it  admits  also  of  some  adjustmentSi  as  seen  in  the  figure,  but 
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when  iiged  it  miiBt  be  directed  exactly  toward  the  axis  of  the  goniometer. 
This  telescope  has  also  a  little  maii^ifying  glass  (^,  f.  262)  attached  to  it, 
which  allows  of  the  cr^^stal  itself  being  seen  when  mounted  at  k.  This 
latter  is  used  for  the  first  adjustments  of  both  planes,  and  then  slipped 
aside,  when  some  distant  object  which  has  been  selected  must  be  seen 
in  the  field  of  the  telescope  as  reflected,  first  by  the  one  plane  and 
then  by  the  other  as. the  wheel  n  is  revolved.  When  the  final  aajustments 
have  been  made  so  that  in  each  case  the  object  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
the  spider-cross  of  the  telescope,  and  when  further  the  edge  to  be  measured 
has  been  centered,  the  crystal  is  ready  for  measurement 

This  telescope,  obviously,  can  be  used  only  when  the  plane  is  smooth  and 
lars^e  enough  to  give  distinct  and  brilliant  reflections.  In  many  cases 
sufficient  accuracy  is  obtiiined  without  it  by  the  use  of  a  window-bar  and 
a  white  chalk  line  on  the  floor  below  for  the  two  objects ;  the  instrument  in 
this  case  is  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  with  its  axis  parallel  to 
the  window ;  the  eye  is  brought  veiy  close  to  the  crystal  and  held  motionless 
during  the  measurement. 

The  best  instruments  are  provided  with  two  telescopes.  The  second 
stands  opposite  the  telescope,  t  (see  figure),  the  centres  of  both  telescopes 
being  in  the  same  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument. 
This  second  telescope  has  also  a  hair  cross  in  the  focus,  and  this,  when 
illuminated  by  a  brilliant  gas  burner  (the  rest  of  the  instrument  being 
protected  from  the  light  by  a  screen)  will  be  reflected  in  the  successive 
faces  of  the  crystal.  The  reflected  cross  is  brought  in  coincidence  with  the 
cross  in  the  firet  telescope,  first  for  one  and  then  for  the  other  plane.  As 
the  lines  are  delicate,  and  as  exact  coincidence  can  take  place  only 
after  perfect  adjustment,  it  is  evident  that  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is 
possible. 

Still  more  tlian  before,  however,  are  well-polished  crystals  required,  so 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  use  of  the  ordinary  double  telescopes  is 
impossible,  very  often,  however,  the  second  telescope  may  be  advantage- 
ously replaced  by  another  having  an  adjustable  slit  in  its  focus,  as  proposed 
by  Websky,  allowing  of  bein^  made  as  narrow  as  is  convenient ;  or,  as  sug- 
gested bySehrauf,  the  spioer-lines  of  the  second  telescope  may  be  re- 
l>laced  by  a  piece  of  tin-foil,  in  which  two  fine  cross  lines  have  been  cut; 
these  are  illuminated  by  a  gas*bni*ner.  Bv  these  methods  the  reflected 
object  is  a  bright  line  or  cross,  instead  of  the  dark  spider-lines,  and  it  is 
visible  in  the  lirst  telescope  even  when  the  planes  ai-e  extremely  minute, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  rough  and  uneven  ;  the  image  is  naturally 
not  perfectly  distinct,  but  suflicientn'  so  to  admit  of  good  measurements 
(e.ff.^t  within  two  or  three  minutes). 

The  third  and  fourth  conditions  are  the  most  diflicult  to  fulfil  absolutely. 
In  the  cheaper  instruments  the  contrivance  to  accomplish  the  end  often 
consists  of  a  jointed  arm  so  placed  as  to  have  two  independent  motions  at 
right  angles  tt>  each  other.  In  the  best  instruments  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  is  paid  to  this  point,  and  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  contrivances 
have  been  devised  to  overcome  the  various  practical  difficulties  arising. 

The  cut  (f.  262)  shows  one  of  these  in  its  simpler  form.  The  crystal  ii 
approximately  adjusted  by  the  hand,  and  then  the  opemtion  completed  by 
means  of  the  screws  e  and  d.    These  give  two  motions  at  right  angles  tc 
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eiich  odier,  and  the  arrangement  ia  snch  that  the  motions  are  made  on  the 
surface  of  a  epherical  segment  of  which  the  crystal  itself  occupies  the 
centre,  so  that  it  is  not  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
by  the  motions  of  the  screws.  The  adjustment  having  been  accurately 
made,  the  edge  is  centered  by  means  of  two  sliding  carriages,  a,  &,  moving 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  here  they  are  moved  by  hand,  but  in  better 
instruments  by  line  screws.  The  edge  must  be  first  centei*ed  as  carefully  as 
practicable,  then  the  complete  adjustments  made,  and  finally  again  centered, 
as  before,  to  remove  the  excentiicity  caused  by  tlie  movement  of  the  ad- 
justment screws.  The  successful  use  of  the  most  elaborate  instruments  is 
only  to  be  attained  after  much  patient  practice. 

Theoretical  discussions  of  the  vari(»ns  eri*ors  arising  in  measurements  and 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  them  have  been  given  by  Kuppfer  (Preis- 
schrift  iiber  genaue  Messung  der  Winkel  an  Krystallen,  1825),  also  by 
Naumann,  Orailich,  Schrauf,  and  others  (see  literature,  p.  iv). 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  the  two  planes  have  been  adjusted  in  the 
^niometer  so  that  their  combination-edge  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
mstrument,  the  reflections  given  by  them  will  oe  parallel.  It  is  evident 
fi*om  this  that  any  other  planes  on  the  crystal  which  are  in  the  same  zone 
with  the  two  mentioned  planes  will  also  give,  as  the  circle  is  revolved, 
reflections  parallel  to  these.  This  means  gives  the  test  referred  to  on 
p.  53,  leading  on  the  one  hand  to  the  discovery  of  zones  not  indicated  by 
parallel  intersections,  and  on  the  other  hand  showing,  in  regard  to  supposed 
zones,  whether  they  are  so  in  fact  or  not. 

The  desfree  of  aoooraoj  and  oonstanay  in  the  angles  of  crystals  as  they  are  given  by  natora 
ia  an  important  snbjeot.  GrystaUography  as  a  acienoe  ia  baaed  upon  the  asanmption  that  iha 
f nrma  made  by  nature  are  perfeotly  aoonrate,  and  whenever  exact  meaanrements  are  poaalble, 
auppoaing  the  czyatala  to  have  been  free  from  disturbing  inliaenoea,  it  haa  been  found  that 
thia  aaaumption  ia  warranted  by  the  facts ;  in  other  wonla,  the  more  accurate  the  measure- 
menta  th^  more  closely  do  the  angles  obtained  agree  with  thoee  required  by  theoiy.  An 
example  may  illustrate  this : — On  a  crystal  of  sphalerite  (zinc-blende),  from  the  Binnenthal, 
exact  measurements  were  made  by  Kokscbarow  to  test  the  point  in  question.  He  found  for 
the  angle  of  the  tetrahedron  70^  31'  48',  required  70'  81'  44' ;  for  the  octahedral  angle 
109'  27  42\  required  109**  28'  16*;  and  for  the  angle  between  the  tetrahedron  and  cube 
125*  15'  62%  required  125^  15'  52\  The  crystallographic  works  of  the  same  author,  aa  well 
aa  those  of  many  other  workers  in  the  same  field,  contain  many  illustrations  on  the  same 
subject.  At  the  aame  time  variationa  in  angle  do  oocasionally  ooour,  from  a  change  in 
chemical  oompoaition,  and  from  varioua  diatuzbing  oauaea,  auoh  aa  heat  and  pleasure  (see 
further,  p.  107).  Farther  than  this,  it  ia  universally  true  that  exact  measurements  are  in 
comparatively  few  caaea  possible.  Ifany  ciyatala  are  large  and  rough,  and  admit  of  only 
approximate  reaulta  with  the  hand  goniometer;  othera  have  facea  which  are  more  or  lesa 
poliahed,  but  which  give  uncertain  reflectiona.  Thia  ia  due  in  acme  caaes  to  atriationa,  in 
othera  to  the  fact  that  the  surfacea  are  curved  or  more  or  less  covered  with  markings  ox 
etchings,  like  those  common  on  the  pyramidal  planea  of  quartz.  In  all  such  caaes  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  discrepancy  between  the  measured  and  calculated  angles. 

The  importaot  point  to  be  noted  alwaya  is  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable',  or,  in  other 
words,  the  probable  error.  The  true  result  to  be  accepted  is  always  to  be  obtained  by  the 
discussion  of  all  the  measurements  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  least  squares.  This 
method  involves  considerable  labor,  and  in  moat  caaea  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  arithmetical 
mean^  noting  what  degree  of  weight  ia  to  be  attached  to  each  measurement.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  where  measurements  vary  largely  the  probable  error  in  the  mean  accepted  will  be  con- 
siderable ;  moreover  an  approximate  measurement  may  not  be  the  more  accurate  because  it 
kappetu  to  agree  closely  with  the  theoretical  angle. 

For  the  determination  of  the  symbola  of  planea,  meaauremant  «oonrate  within  80',  or  even 
l^jia'-e  generally  aufficient. 

When  planea  are  rough  and  deatltote  of  Inatve  the  anglaa  can  beat  be  obtained  with  thf 
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reflecting  goniometer,  the  refleotionB  of  the  light  from  an  object  like  a  candle-flame,  being  ' 
taken  in  place  of  more  distinct  images. 

Foi'  imbedded  ciystals,  and  often  in  other  oaaeii,  meaanrements  may  be  yery  adyantago- 
onsly  made  from  iinpresaiona  in  some  material,  like  sealing-wax.  Angles  thns  obtained  onght 
to  be  accnrate  within  one  degree,  and  suffice  for  many  porposes.  It  ia  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage to  attach  to  the  planes  to  be  measured,  when  qaice  rough,  fragments  of  thin  glass,  from 
which  reflections  can  be  obtained ;  this  must,  however,  be  done  with  care,  to  avoid  consider- 
able ertor. 


>C 


COMPOUND,  OR  TWIN  CRYSTAia. 


Twin  cbystals  are  those  in  which  one  or  more  parts  regularly  arrranffed 
are  in  reverse  position  with  reference  to  the  other  part  or  parts.  They 
often  appear  externally  to  consist  of  two  or  more  crystals  symmetrically 
nnited,  and  sometimes  have  the  form  of  a  cross  or  star.  They  also  exhibit 
the  composition  in  the  reveraed  arrangement  of  part  of  the  planes,  in  the 
striBB  of  the  surface,  and  in  re-entering  angles  ;  in  other  cases  the  compound 
structure  is  detected  only  by  polarized  light.  The  following  figures  are 
examples  of  the  simpler  kinds.    Fig.  263  is  a  twinned  octahedron  with 
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re-entering  angles.  Fig.  263a  represents  the  regular  octahedron  divided 
into  two  halves  by  a  plane  parallel  to  an  octahedral  face  ;  the  revolving  of 
the  upper  half  around  180°  produces  the  twinned  form.  Fig.  264  consists 
of  a  square  prism,  with  pyramidal  terminations,  twinned  parallel  to  a 
diagonal  plane  between  opposite  solid  angles,  as  illustrated  in  f.  264a, 
a  representation  of  the  simple  form.  A  revolution  of  one  of  the  two 
halves  of  f.  264a  180®  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  diagonal  plane 
outlined  in  the  figure,  would  produce  the  form  in  fisr.  264. 

Crystals  which  occupy  parallel  positions  with  reference  to  each  other, 
that  is,  those  whose  similar  axes  and  planes  are  parallel,  are  not  properly 
called  twins  ;  the  term  is  applied  only  where  the  crystals  are  united  in  their 
rovei-sed  position  in  accordance  with  some  dedncible  matliematical  law.  In 
conceiving  of  them  we  imagine  first  the  two  individuals  or  portions  of  the 
sama  individual  to  be  in  a  parallel  position,  and  then  a  revolution  of  180** 
to  take  place  about  a  certain  line,  as  axis,  which  will  bring  them  into  tlie 
twinning  position. 

An  exception  to  tbe  principle  in  regard  to  paraUel  azea  la  afforded  in  the  case  of  hemihe- 
dral  crjBtals.  in  some  of  which  a  revolution  of  180^  has  the  effect  of  producing  an  apparently 
holohedral  form^  the  axea  of  the  parte  revoWed  remaining  parallel. 


TWIN   CRYSTALS. 


In  some  otisea  {e^g.,  hexagonal  forms),  arevolntion  of  60°  wonld  produce  the  twinned 
form,  bat  in  treating  of  the  subject  it  is  better  to  make  the  uniform  assumption  of  a  revolu- 
tiim  of  liiO',  which  will  answer  in  all  oasea 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  twins  hare  actually  been  formed  by  such  a  revolution  of  the 
part6  of  crystals,  for  the  twin  is  the  result  of  regular  molecular  growth  or  enlargement,  like 
tli2it  o.  Luc  oi^p^^  crystal.  This  reference  to  a  recolutiouy  and  an  axU  of  retxAution^  is  only 
a  convenient  means  of  describing  the  forms.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serre  that  the  ItiiM  deduced  to  explain  the  twinning  of  a  ciystal  have,  from  a  moleculai 
standpoint,  a  real  existence.  The  measurements  of  Sohrauf  on  twins  of  oerussite  (Tsch. 
Min.  Mittiu,  187'^,  20U)  show  the  complete  correspondence  between  the  actual  angles  and 
those  required  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  twinning. 

Tioinniny  axis. — The  line  or  axis  about  which  the  revohition  of  180°  is 
sapixtsed  to  take  place  is  called  the  twinuing-axis  (Zwillingsaxe,  Germ.\ 
or  axis  of  revolution. 

The  following  law  has  been  deduced  in  regard  to  this  axis,  upon  which 
the  tlieory  of  the  whole  subject  depends : 

Tiie  twinning  axis  is  always  a  possible  crystallographic  line,  nsuallj 
either  an  axis  or  a  normal  to  some  possil>Ie  crystaJlirie pfane. 

Ttoinniny-platie. — The  plane  normal  to  the  axis  of  revohition  is  called 
the  twinning-plane  (Zwillingsflache,  Genn.),  The  axis  and  plane  of  twin- 
ning bear  the  same  relation  to  both  individuals  in  their  reversed  }M>sition  ; 
consequently  (except  in  some  of  hemihedral  and  triclinic  forms)  the  twin- 
ned cryiitals  are  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the  twinning^plane. 

Comjh/sitiotL-jjlane, — The  plane  by  which  the  reversed  crystals  are  united 
is  the  aompoaitwri'plane  or  -face  (Zusammensetzungsfl&che,  Oerm,),  This 
and  the  twinning-plane  very  commonly  coincide;  this  is  true  of  the  simple 
examples  given  above  (f.  263,  264)  whei*e  the  plane  about  which  the  revolu- 
tion is  conceived  as  having  taken  place  (normal  to  the  twinning  axis),  and 
the  plane  by  which  the  semi-individuals  are  united,  are  identical.  When 
not  coinciding  the  two  planes  are  generally  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
that  is,  the  composition  face  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  revolution.  Examples 
of  this  are  given  beyond  (p.  99).  Still  again,  where  the  crystals  are  not 
regularly  developed,  and  where  they  interpenetrate,  and,  as  it  were,  exer- 
cise a  disturbing  influence  up(m  each  other,  the  contact  surface  may  be 
interrupted,  or  may  be  exceedingly  irregular.  In  such  cases  the  axis  and 
plane  of  twinning  have,  as  always,  a  detiuite  position,  but  the  compasition- 
lace  has  lost  its  significance. 

Thus  in  quartz  the  interpenetrating  parts  have 
often  no  re<*.rilinear  boundary,  but  mingle  in  the  most 
irregular  tnanner  throughout  the  mass,  and  showing 
this  composite  irregularity  by  abrupt  variations  of  the 
plancsi  at  the  surface.  Fig.  265  exhibits  by  its  shaded 
part  tiie  parts  of  the  plane  —  1  that  appear  over  the 
surface  of  the  plane  /f,  owing  to  the  interior  composi- 
tion. This  internal  structure  of  quartz,  found  in  almost 
all  quartz  crystals,  even  the  common  kinds,  is  well 
brought  out  by  means  of  polarized  light ;  also,  by 
etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  plane  —  1  and  li 
becoming  etched  unequally  on  the  same  amount  of 
exposure  to  the  acid. 

The  twinning-ulane  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  pos- 
sible occurring  plane  on  the  given  species,  and  usually  one  of  thn  moi'S 
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f reqnenf  or  fnndamental  planes.  The  exceptions  occur  only  in  the  tridinic 
and  monoclinic  systems,  where  tlie  twinning  axis  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
oblique  crystallographic  axes,  and  then  the  plane  of  twinning  normal  to  it 
is  obvionsly  not  necessarily  a  crystallographic  plane,  tins  is  conspicuous  in 
albite.  In  these  cases  tlie  composition-face  is  often  of  more  sifi^nificance 
than  the  twinning-plane,  the  former  being  distinct  and  parallel  to  the 
axis,  in  accordance  with  die  principle  stated  above. 

With  xeference  to  the  oomposition-face,  the  twiimiiig  may  be  described  as  taking  place  (1) 
by  a  xeyolntion  on  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  composition-face,  (2)  on  an  axis  parallel 
to  it  and  TerticaU  (8)  by  an  axis  punllel  to  it  and  horizontal;  whether  the  reyoiation 
takes  place  with  the  nght  or  left  half  of  the  crystal,  the  twin  is  right-  or  left-handed. 

One  further  principle  is  of  theoretical  impoi*tance  in  the  mathematical 
explanation  of  tne  forms.  The  twinning  axis  may,  in  mariy  cases,  be  ex- 
changed for  another  line  at  right  angles  with  it,  a  revolution  about  which 
will  also  satisfy  the  conditions  of  pnKincing  the  required  form.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  is  furnished  by  f.  318,  of  orthoclase ;  the  composition-face  is 
parallel  to  i-i,  the  axis  of  i*evolution  also  parallel  to  this  plane,  and  (a)  nor- 
mal to  i-i,  which  is  then  consequently  the  twinning-plane,  though  the  axis 
does  not  coincide  with  the  crystallographic  axis,  or  {0)  it  may  cjoincide  with 
the  vertical  axis,  and  then  the  twinning-plane  normal  to  it  is  not  a  crys- 
tallographic plane.  In  other  simpler  cases  also,  the  same  principle  holds 
good,  generally  in  consequence  of  the  possible  nmtual  interchange  of  the 
planes  of  twinning  and  composition.  In  most  cases  the  true  twinning-plane 
IS  evident,  since  it  is  parallel  to  some  plane  on  the  crystal  of  simple  mathe- 
matical ratio. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  above  principle  is  famished  by  the  species  stanroUte. 
Fig.  807,  p.  98,  shows  a  prismatic  twin  observed  by  the  author  among  crystals  from  Fsanin 
Co.,  Ga.  The  measnred  angle  for  *-i  A  i-i'  was  70^  80' ;  the  twinning-azis  deduced  from 
this  may  be  the  normal  to  the  plane  i^,  which  would  then  be  the  twinning-plane.  Instead 
of  this  axis,  its  complementazy  axis  at  right  angles  to  it  may  be  taken,  which  will  eqnaUy 
well  produce  the  obeerred  form.  Now  in  this  species  it  happens  that  the  planes  t-S  and  i*^ 
(oyer  t-i)  are  almost  exactly  at  right  angles  (90**  8')  with  each  other,  and  hence,  according  to 
this  latter  supposition,  i-i  becomes  the  twinn  ng-plane,  and  the  axis  of  reyoiation  is  normal 
to  it.  Hence,  either  i^  or  »-S  may  be  the  twinning-plane,  either  supposition  agrees  doBe^ 
with  the  measured  angle,  which  could  not  be  obtained  with  great  accuracy.  The  former 
method  of  twinning  (»-|)  confonns  to  the  other  twins  obserred  on  the  species,  and  hence  it 
may  be  accepted.  What  is  true  in  this  case,  however,  is  not  always  trae,  for  it  will  seldom 
happen  that  of  the  two  complementary  axes  each  is  so  nearly  normal  to  a  plane  of  the  crystal. 
In  most  cases  one  of  the  two  axes  confonns  to  the  law  in  being  a  normal  to  a  possible  plane, 
and  the  other  does  not,  and  hence  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  true  twinning  axis. 

Contact-twins  and  Penetratum-twina, — \n  contact-twins,  when  normally 
formed,  the  two  halves  are  simply  connate,  being  united  to  each  other  bj 
the  composition-face ;  this  is  illustrated  by  f.  263,  264.  In  actually  occur- 
ring crystals  the  two  parts  are  seldom  symmetrical,  as  demanded  by  theory, 
but  one  may  prepondemte  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  other ;  in 
some  cases  only  a  small  portion  of  the  second  individual  in  the  reversed 
position  may  exist.  Very  great  irregularities  are  observed  in  nature  in  this 
respect.  Moreover,  the  re-entering  angles  are  often  obliterated  by  the  al> 
normal  developments  of  one  or  other  or  the  parts,  and  often  only  an  indis^ 
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tinct  line  on  Bome  of  the  faces  marks  the  division  between  the  twc 
individuals. 

Penetrationrtwins  are  those  in  which  two  or  more  complete  crystals 
interpenetrate,  as  it  were  crossing  through  each  other.  iNormally,  the 
crystals  have  a  common  centre,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  axial  system  fo>* 
both ;  practically,  however,  as  in  contact-twins,  great  irregularities  occur. 

Examples  of  these  twins  are 

r'ven  in    the  annexed    figures,  266 

266,  of  fluorite,  and  f.  267,  of 
hematite.  Other  examples  occur 
in  the  pa^^es  following,  as,  for 
instance,  of  the  species  staurolite, 
f .  309  to  312,  the  crystals  of  which 
sometimes  occur  m  nature  witli 
almost  the  perfect  symmetry  de- 
manded by  theory.  It  is  obn- 
ous  that  the  distinction  between 
contact  and  penetration-twins  is 
not  a  very  important  one,  and  the  lino  cannot  always  be  clearly  drawr. 
between  them. 

Pardgeaic  and  Metagenio  twins. — The  distinction  of  paragenic  and 
metarule  twins  belongs  rather  to  crystallogeny  than  crystallography.  Yet 
the  Forms  are  often  so  obviously  distinct  that  a  brief  notice  of  the  dis- 
tinctiim  is  important. 

In  ordinary  twins,  the  compound  structure  had  its  beginning  in  a  nucleal 
compound  molecule,  or  was  compound  in  its  very  origin ;  and  whatever 
inequalities  in  the  result,  these  are  only  irregularities  in  the  development 
from  such  a  nucleus.  But  in  othei*s,  the  crystal  was  at  first  simple  ;  and 
afterwards,  through  some  change  in  itself  or  in  the  condition  of  the  mate- 
rial supplied  for  its  increase,  received  new  layers,  or  a  continuation,  in  a 
revei'sed  position.  This  mode  of  twiiniing  is  metageniCy  or  a  result  subse- 
quent to  the  origin  of  the  crystal ;  while  the  ordinary 
mode  is  paragenic.  One  form  of  it  is  illustrated  in 
f.  268.  xhe  middle  portion  had  attained  a  length 
of  half  an  inch  or  more,  and  then  became  genicu- 
lated  simultaneously  at  either  extremity.  These 
geniculations  are  often  repeated  in  rutile,  and  the 
ends  of  the  crystal  are  thus  bent  into  one  another,  and 
occasionally  produce  nearly  regular  prismatic  forms. 

This  metagenic  twinning  is  sometimes  presented 
by  the  successive  layers  of  deposition  in  a  crystal, 
as  in  some  quartz  crystals,  especially  amethyst,  the 
insepamble  layers,  exceedingly  thin,  being  of  oppo- 
site kinds.  So  calcite  crystals  are  sometimes  made 
up  of  twinned  layers,  which  are  due  to  an  oscillatory 
prrx^ess  of  twinning  attending  the  progress  of  the 
crystal.  In  a  similar  manner,  crystals  of  the  triclinic  feldspars,  albite, 
etc.,  are  often  made  iip  of  thin  plates  parallel  to  i-{,  by  oscillatory  compo- 
sition, and  the  face  Uy  accordingly,  is  finely  striated  parallel  to  the  eagc 
OAi-l. 
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anj^les  formed  paeudo-twins  (rather  trillings)  of  quartz  aftei  calcite.  The 
author  has  described  a  similar  occurrence  f  ix>m  *•  Specimen  Mountain,"  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park ;  the  form  is  shown  in  f.  336.  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  III., 
xii.,  1876.) 


IRREGULARITIES  OF  CRTSTAIiS. 

The  laws  of  crystallization,  when  unmodified  by  extrinsic  causes,  should 
produce  forms  of  exact  symmetry ;  the  angles  being  not  only  equal,  but 

•  al^  the  hon|c)}ogoi^  faces  of  crystals  and  the  dimensions  in  the  directions 
•pJ.-like.  ftieft.:-":  this  symmetry  is,  however,  so  uncommon,  that  it  can 
,bar41y  b€L. considered 'aether  tlian  an  ideal  perfection.     Crystals  are  very 

•  gen$r$il\y  (^ita^e^fhiA  often  the  fundamental  forms  are  so  completely  dis- 
'guised,  that  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  possible  irregularities  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  uni*avel    their  complexities.      Even   the  angles   may 
occasionally  vary  rather  widely. 

The  irregularities  of  crystals  may  be  treated  of  under  several  heads:  1, 
Imperfections  of  surface ;  2,  Variations  of  form  and  dimensions ;  3, 
Variations  of  angles  ;  4,  Internal  imperfections  and  imjmrities. 

I.  Imperfections  in  the  Sdbfaoes  of  Cbystals. 

1.  Striations  or  angular  elevations  arising  from  oscillatory  comhinor 
tions. — The  parallel  lines  or  f uitows  on  the  surfaces  of  crystals  are  called 
stricB,  and  such  surfaces  are  said  to  be  striute«L 

Each  little  ridge  on  a  striated  surface  is  enclosed  by  two  narrow  planes 
more  or  less  regular.  These  planes  often  correspond  in  position  to  difi'ei^ 
ent  planes  of  the  crystal,  and  we  may  suppose  tliese  ridges  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  continued  oscillation  in  the  operation  of  the  causes  that  give 
rise,  when  acting  uninterruptedly,  to  enlarged  planes.  By  this  means,  the 
surfaces  of  a  crystal  are  marked  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  succession  of  nar- 
row planes  meeting  at  an  angle  and  constitutintr  the  ridges  referred  to. 

This  combination  of  different  planes  in  the  forma- 

337  tion  of  a  surface  has  been  termed  oscillatory  cont,- 

hination.     The  horizontal  stri©  on  prismatic  crystals 

of    quartz    are    examples  of    this   combination,   in 

which  the  oscillation  has  taken  place  between  the 

1^^— ^-jm        prismatic   and    pyramidal  planes.     As   the   crystals 

[-^'-  —^3'm^g       lengthened,  there  was  apparently  a  continual  effort 

to  assume  the  terminal  pyramidal  planes,  which  effoii; 

was  interruptedly  overcome  by  a  strong  tendency  to 

an  increase  in  the  length  or   the  prism.      In  this 

manner,  crystals  of  quartz  are  often  tapered    to  n 

point,  without  the  usual  pyramidal  terminations. 

Magnetite.  Other  examples  are  the  striation  on  the  cubic  faces 

of  pyrite  parallel  with  the  intersections  of  the  cube 

with  the  planes  of  the  pyritohedron ;    also  the   striations  on    niagnutite 

(f.  337)  due  to  the  oscillation  between  the  octahedron  and  dodecaiiedron. 
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Prisms  of  tonrmaliue  are  very  commonly  bonuded  vertically "bv  three  convex 
snrfaceH,  owing  to  an  OBcillatory  combination  of  the  planes  /and  i-2. 

Faces  of  crystals  are  often  marked  with  angular  elevations  more  or  lesi 
distinct,  due  sometimes  also  U)  oscillatory  combination.  Octahedrons  of 
iiuorite  are  common  which  have  for  each  face  a  surface  of  minute  cubes, 
proceeding  from  an  oscillation  between  the  cube  and  octahedix^n.  This  is 
a  common  cause  of  drusy  surfaces  with  the  crystals  of  many  minerals. 

2.  Striationsfrom  osoiUatory  composition. — The  striations  of  the  plane 

0  of  albite  and  other  triclinic  feldspai-s,  and  of  the  rhombohedral  surfaces  J 
some  calcite,  have  been  attributed,  on  p.  91,  to  oscillatory  twinning.  "^ 

3.  Markings  from,  erosion  and  other  causes, — It  is  not  uncominon  that 
the  faces  of  crystals  are  uneven,  or  have  tlie  crystalline  structure  developed 
as  a  consequence  of  etching  by  some  chemical  agent.  Cubes  of  galenite 
are  often  tlius  uneven,  and  crystals  of  lead  sjilphate  or  lead  carbonate  are 
somerimes  present  as  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Crystals  of  numer- 
ous other  species,  even  of  corundum,  spinel,  quartz,  etc..  sometimes  show  the 
same  result  of  partial  change  over  the  surface— often  the  incipient  stage  in 
a  process  tending  to  a  linal  removal  of  the  whole  crystal.  Iiiteresting  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  by  various  authors  on  the  action  of  solvents  on 
different  minerals,  the  actual  structure  of  the  crystals  being  developed  in 
this  way.     These  are  referred  to  again  in  another  place  (p.  122). 

The  markinors  on  the  surfaces  of  crystals  are  not,  however,  always  to  be 
a6cril>ed,to  etching.  In  most  cases  etchings,  as  well  us  the  minute  a^igular 
elevations  upon  the  planes,  are  a  part  of  the  original  molecular  growth  of 
the  crystal,  and  often  serve  to  snow  the  successive  stages  in  its  history. 
Tliey  are  the  imperfections  arising  from  an  interrupted  or  disturbed  de- 
velopment of  the  form,  the  perfectly  smooth  and  even  crystalline  faces 
beint^  the  result  of  completed  action  fi-ee  from  disturbing  causes.  Ex- 
amples of  the  marking  referred  to  occur  on  the  crystals  of  most  minerals, 
and  conspicuously  so  on  the  pyramidal  planes  of  quartz. 

The  development  of  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  crystaUogeny  ;  refer- 
euce  may,  however,  be  made  here  to  the  memoire  of  Schai-ff,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  especially  one  entitled  "  Ueber  den  Quarz,  II.,  die  Ueber- 
gaugsflachen,"  Frankfort,  1874;  also  to  the  Crystallography  of  Sadebeck 
(for  title  «ee  Introduction). 

It  follows  from  the  symmetry  of  crystallization  that  like  planes  should 
be  physically  alike,  that  is  in  regard  to  their  surface  character ;  it  thus 
often  happens  that  on  all  the  crystals  of  a  species  from  a  given  locality,  or 
perhaps  from  all  localities,  the  same  planes  are  etched  or  roughened  alike. 
For  example,  on  crystals  of  datolite  from  Bergen  Hill,  the  plane  — 2-i 
is  almost  uniformly  destitute  of  lustre ;  there  is  much  uniformity  on  the 
crystals  of  quartz  in  this  respect. 

4.  Curved  surfaces  may  result  from  {a)  oscillatory  combination  ;  or  {b) 
some  independent  molecular  condition  producing  curvatures  in  the  laminse 
of  the  crystal ;  or  {o)  from  a  mechanical  cause. 

Curved  surfaces  of  the  first  kind  have  been  already  mentioned,  p.  102. 
A  singular  curvature  of  this  nature  is  seen  in  f.  330,  of  calcite  ;  and  another 
in  the  same  mineral  in  the  lower  part  of  f.  338,  in  which  traces  of  a  scaleno- 
hedml  form  are  apparent  which  was  in  oscillatory  combination  with  the 
prismatic  form. 
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anj^les  formed  pseudo-twins  (rather  trillings)  of  quartz  aftei  calcite.  The 
author  has  described  a  similar  occuri^ence  f  ix>m  *•  Specimen  Mountain,"  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park ;  the  form  is  shown  in  f.  336.  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  III., 
xii.,  1876.) 


IRREGULARITIES  OF  CRYSTAIiS. 

The  laws  of  crystallization,  when  unmodified  by  extrinsic  causes,  should 
produce  forms  of  exact  symmetry ;  the  angles  being  not  only  equal,  but 

•  al^  the  hon|()}ogoi^  faces  of  crystals  and  the  dimensions  in  the  directions 
•pJ.-like.  ftiefc.:*"  I  this  symmetry  is,  however,  so  uncommon,  that  it  can 
.hardly  bfL. considered 'vOther  than  an  ideal  perfection.     Crystals  are  very 

•  ge&$r$il\y  dSitQ]led;.and  often  the  fundamental  forms  are  so  completely  dis- 
guised, that  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  possible  irregularities  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  um^avel  their  complexities.  Even  the  angles  may 
occasionally  vary  rather  widely. 

The  irregularities  of  crystals  may  be  treated  of  under  several  heads:  1, 
Imperfections  of  surface;  2,  Variations  of  form  and  diinensions;  3, 
Vacations  of  angles  ;  4,  Internal  imjperfections  and  impurities. 


I.  Imperfections  in  the  Sdbfaoes  of  Cbystals. 

1.  Striations  or  angular  dsvations  arising  from  oscillatory  comJnnor 
tions. — The  parallel  lines  or  furrows  on  the  surfaces  of  crystals  are  called 
strim^  and  such  surfaces  are  said  to  be  striuteti. 

Each  little  ridge  on  a  striated  surface  is  enclosed  by  two  narrow  planes 
more  or  less  regular.  These  planes  often  correspond  in  position  to  diflFei^ 
ent  planes  of  the  crystal,  and  we  may  suppose  these  ridges  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  continued  oscillation  in  the  operation  of  the  causes  that  give 
rise,  when  acting  uninterruptedly,  to  enlarged  planes.  By  this  means,  the 
surfaces  of  a  crystal  are  marked  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  succession  of  nar- 
row planes  meeting  at  an  angle  and  constitutintr  the  ridges  referred  to. 

This  combination  of  different  planes  in  the  forma- 
837  tion  of  a  surface  has  been  termed  oscillatory  corrt,- 

hination.  The  horizontal  stri©  on  prismatic  crystals 
of  quartz  are  examples  of  this  combination,  in 
which  the  oscillation  has  taken  place  between  the 

{~  )rismatic   and   pymmidal  planes.     As   the   crystals 

__  _         engthened,  there  was  apparently  a  continual  effort 

to  assume  the  terminal  pyramidal  planes,  which  effoii; 
was  interruptedly  overcome  by  a  strong  tendency  to 
an  increase  in  the  length  or  the  prism.  In  this 
manner,  crystals  of  quartz  are  often  tapered  to  n 
point,  without  the  usual  pyramidal  terminations. 
Magnetite.  Other  examples  are  the  striation  on  the  cubic  faces 

of  pyrite  paiallel  with  the  intersections  of  the  cube 
with  the  planes  of  the  pyritohedron ;  also  the  striations  on  magnutite 
(f.  337)  due  to  the  oscillation  between  the  octahedron  and  dodecahedron. 
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Pmrasof  toiirmaliue  are  very  commonly  bonuded  vertically "bv  three  convex 
BurfaccB,  owing  to  an  oscillatory  combination  of  the  planes  /and  i-2. 

Faces  of  crystals  are  often  marked  with  angalar  elevations  more  or  less 
distinct,  due  sometimes  also  U)  oscillatory  combination.  Octahedrons  of 
iliiorite  are  common  which  have  for  each  face  a  surface  of  minute  cubes, 
proceeding  from  an  oscillation  between  the  cube  and  octahedron.  This  is 
a  common  cause  of  drusy  surfaces  with  the  crystals  of  many  minei*als. 

2.  Striationsftom  osoiUatory  composition. — The  striations  of  tlie  plane 

0  of  all)ite  and  other  triclinic  feldspai'S,  and  of  the  rhombohedral  surfaces  jf 
some  calcite,  have  been  attributed,  on  p.  91,  to  oscillatory  twinning.  ') 

3.  Markings  from  erosion  and  other  causes. — It  is  not  uncommon  that 
the  faces  of  crystals  are  uneven,  or  have  tlie  cr^'stalline  structure  developed 
as  a  consequence  of  etching  by  some  chemical  agent.  Cubes  of  galenite 
are  often  thus  uneven,  and  crystals  of  lead  sulphate  or  lead  carbonate  are 
souieriines  present  as  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Crystals  of  numer- 
ous other  species,  even  of  corundum,  spinel,  quartz,  etc..  sometimes  show  the 
same  result  of  partial  change  over  the  surface— often  tiie  incipient  stage  in 
a  process  tending  to  a  iinal  removal  of  the  whole  crystal.  Iiiteresting  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  by  various  authors  on  the  action  of  solvents  on 
different  minemls,  the  actual  structure  of  the  crystals  being  developed  in 
tliis  way.     These  are  referred  to  a^ain  in  another  place  (p.  122). 

The  markino^  on  the  surfaces  ot  crystals  are  not,  however,  always  to  be 
ascribed. to  etching.  In  most  cases  etchings,  as  well  as  the  minute  afigular 
elevations  upon  the  planes,  ai-e  a  part  of  the  original  molecular  growth  of 
the  crystal,  and  often  serve  to  show  the  successive  stages  in  its  history. 
They  are  the  imperfections  arising  from  an  interrupted  or  disturbed  de- 
velopment of  the  form,  the  perfectly  smooth  and  even  crystalline  faces 
bein^  the  result  of  completed  action  free  from  disturbing  causes.  Ex- 
amples of  the  marking  referred  to  occur  on  the  crystals  of  most  minerals, 
and  conspicuously  so  oti  the  pyramidal  planes  of  quartz. 

The  development  of  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  crystaUogeny  ;  I'efer- 
ence  may,  however,  be  made  here  to  the  mcmoire  of  Schai-ff,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  especially  one  entitled  "  Ueber  den  Quarz,  II.,  die  Ueber- 
gangsflachen,"  Frankfort,  1874;  also  to  the  Crystallography  of  Sadebeck 
(for  title  see  Intmduction). 

It  follows  froui  the  symmetry  of  crystallization  that  like  planes  should 
be  physica'ly  alike,  that  is  in  regard  to  their  surface  character ;  it  thus 
often  happens  that  on  all  the  crystals  of  a  species  fi*om  a  given  locality,  or 
perhaps  from  all  localities,  the  same  planes  are  etched  or  roughened  alike. 
For  example,  on  crystals  of  datolite  from  Bergen  Hill,  the  plane  — 2-i 
is  almost  uniformly  destitute  of  lustre ;  there  is  much  imiformity  on  the 
crystals  of  quartz  in  this  respect. 

4.  Curveti  surfaces  may  result  from  (a)  oscillatory  combination  ;  or  (b) 
some  independent  molecular  condition  producing  curvatures  in  the  laminaj 
of  the  crystal ;  or  {c)  from  a  mechanical  cause. 

Curved  surfaces  of  the  first  kind  have  been  already  mentioned,  p.  102. 
A  singular  curvature  of  this  nature  is  seen  in  f.  330,  of  calcite  ;  and  another 
in  the  same  mineral  in  the  lower  part  of  f.  338,  in  which  traces  of  a  scaleno- 
hedral  form  are  apparent  which  was  in  oscillatory  combination  with  the 
prismatic  form. 
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angles  formed  paeudo-twins  (rather  trillings)  of  quartz  aftei  calcite.  The 
author  has  described  a  similar  occurj*ence  f  ix>m  *•  Specimen  Mountain,"  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park ;  the  form  is  shown  in  f.  336.  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  III., 
xii.,  1876.) 


IRREGULARITIES  OF  CRTSTAIiS. 

The  laws  of  crystallization,  when  unmodified  by  extrinsic  causes,  should 
produce  forms  of  exact  symmetry;  the  angles  bein^  not  only  e<][ual,  but 
•  al^  the  hon|()}ogon^  faces  of  crystals  and  the  dimensions  in  the  directions 
•p{..1ike.  kxe6.:-":tbis  symmetry  is,  however,  so   uncommon,  that  it  can 
,  hardly  bfL. considered 'vOther  tlian  an  ideal  perfection.     Crystals  are  very 
|ge&$r$il\y  dSitQ]led;.tind  often  the  fundamental  forms  are  so  completely  dis- 
guised, that  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  possible  irregularities  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  unravel    their  complexities.     Even   the   angles  may 
occasionally  vary  rather  widely. 

The  irregularities  of  crystals  may  be  treated  of  under  several  heads :  1, 
Imperfections  of  surf  ace ;  2,  Variations  of  form  and  difnensions ;  3, 
Variations  of  angles  ;  4,  Internal  imperfections  and  impurities. 


I.  Imperfections  in  the  Subfaoes  of  Cbybtals. 

1.  Striations  or  angular  el'Cvations  arising  from  oscHkUory  comhinttr 
tions. — The  parallel  lines  or  f uitows  on  the  surfaces  of  crystals  are  called 
strim^  and  such  surfaces  are  said  to  be  striuteti. 

Each  little  ridge  on  a  striated  surface  is  enclosed  by  two  narrow  planes 
more  or  less  regular.  These  planes  often  correspond  in  position  to  difi'ei^ 
ent  planes  of  the  crystal,  and  we  may  suppose  these  ridges  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  continued  oscillation  in  the  operation  of  the  causes  that  give 
rise,  when  acting  uninterruptedly,  to  enlarged  planes.  By  this  means,  the 
surfaces  of  a  crystal  are  marked  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  succession  of  nar- 
row planes  meeting  at  an  angle  and  constitutintr  the  ridges  i^eferred  to. 

This  combination  of  different  planes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  surface  has  been  termed  oscillatory  com^- 
hination.     The  horizontal  stri©  on  prismatic  crystals 
of    quartz    are    examples  of    this   combination,   in 
which  the  oscillation  has  taken  place  between  the 
■^^^^-^^-^^       prismatic   and   pymmidal  planes.     As   the   crystals 
t^^;^  ^'Ji^sJ       lengthened,  there  was  apparently  a  continual  effort 
to  assume  the  terminal  pyramidal  planes,  which  effort 
was  interruptedly  overcome  by  a  stix>ng  tendency  to 
an  increase   in  the  length  or   the  prism.      In  this 
manner,  crystals  of  quartz  are  often  taj}ei*ed    to  n 
point,  without  the  usual  pyramidal  terminations. 
Magnetite.  Other  examples  are  the  striation  on  the  cubic  faces 

of  pyrite  parallel  with  the  intersections  of  the  cube 
with  the  planes  of  the  pyritohedron ;  also  the  striations  on  niagnutite 
(f.  337)  due  to  the  oscillation  between  the  octahedron  and  dodecaiiedron. 
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Prisms  of  tonrmaliue  are  very  commonly  bounded  vertically  "Ivy  three  convex 
sarfaces,  owing  to  an  oscillatory  combination  of  the  planes  /and  i-2. 

Faces  of  crystals  are  often  marked  with  angular  elevations  more  or  less 
distinct,  due  sometimes  also  U)  oscillatory  combination.  Octaliedrons  of 
iluorite  are  common  whicth  have  for  each  face  a  surface  of  minute  cubes, 
proceeding  from  an  oscillation  between  the  cube  and  octahedix^n.  This  is 
a  common  cause  of  drusy  surfaces  with  the  crystals  of  many  minerals. 

2.  Striationsftom  osciUatory  composition. — The  striations  of  the  plane 

O  of  albite  and  other  triclinic  feldspai-s,  and  of  the  rhombohedral  surfaces  ^ 
some  calcite,  have  been  attributed,  on  p.  91,  to  oscillatory  twinning.  "^ 

3.  Markings  from,  erosion  and  other  causes, — It  is  not  uncommon  that 
the  faces  of  crystals  are  uneven,  or  have  the  crptalline  structure  developed 
as  a  consequence  of  etching  by  some  chemical  agent.  Cubes  of  galenite 
are  often  tlius  uneven,  and  crystals  of  lead  sulphate  or  lead  carbonate  are 
somerimes  present  as  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Crystals  of  numer- 
ous other  species,  even  of  corundum,  spinel,  quartz,  etc..  sometimes  show  the 
same  result  of  partial  change  over  the  surface— often  the  incipient  stage  in 
a  process  tending  to  a  iinal  removal  of  the  whole  crystal.  Interesting  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  by  various  authors  on  the  action  of  solvents  on 
different  minerals,  the  actual  structure  of  the  crystals  being  developed  in 
this  way.     These  are  referred  to  a^ain  in  another  place  (p.  122). 

The  markings  on  the  surfaces  ot  crystals  are  not,  however,  always  to  be 
ascribed. to  etching.  In  most  cases  etchings,  as  well  as  the  minute  angular 
elevations  upon  the  planes,  ai*e  a  part  of  the  original  molecular  growth  of 
the  crystal,  and  often  serve  to  show  the  successive  stages  in  its  history. 
They  are  the  imperfections  arising  from  an  interrupted  or  disturbed  de- 
velopment of  the  form,  the  perfectly  smooth  and  even  crystalline  faces 
being  the  result  of  completed  action  fi*ee  from  disturbing  causes.  Ex- 
amples of  the  marking  referred  to  occur  on  the  crystals  of  most  minerals, 
and  conspicuonsly  so  on  the  pyramidal  planes  of  quartz. 

The  development  of  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  crystaHogeny  ;  I'efer- 
ence  may,  however,  be  made  here  to  the  mcmoire  of  Schai-ff,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  especially  one  entitled  "  llel)er  den  Quarz,  IL,  die  Ueber- 
gangsflachen,"  Frankfort,  1874;  also  to  the  Crystallography  of  Sadebeck 
^or  title  see  Introduction). 

It  follows  fn^ni  the  symmetry  of  crystallization  that  like  planes  should 
be  physicaUy  alike,  that  is  in  regard  to  their  surface  character ;  it  thus 
often  happens  that  on  all  the  crystals  of  a  species  from  a  given  locality,  or 
perhaps  from  all  IcK^alities,  the  same  planes  are  etched  or  roughened  alike. 
For  example,  on  crystals  of  datolite  from  Bergen  Hill,  the  plane  — 2-i 
is  almost  uniformly  destitute  of  lustre ;  there  is  much  uniformity  on  the 
crystals  of  quartz  in  this  respect. 

4.  Curved  surfaces  may  result  from  {a)  oscillatory  combination  ;  or  {b) 
some  independent  molecular  condition  producing  curvatures  in  the  laminse 
of  the  crystal;  or  {c)  from  a  mechanical  cause. 

Curved  surfaces  of  the  first  kind  have  been  already  mentioned,  p.  102. 
A  singular  curvatnre  of  this  nature  is  seen  in  f.  339,  of  calcite  ;  and  another 
in  the  same  mineral  in  the  lower  part  of  f.  338,  in  which  traces  of  a  scaleno- 
hedral  form  are  apparent  which  was  in  oscillatory  combination  with  the 
prismatic  form* 
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anj^les  formed  paeudo-twinB  (rather  trillings)  of  quartz  aftei  calcite.  The 
author  has  described  a  similar  occurratice  f  ix>m  ^*  Specimen  Mountaia,"  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park ;  the  form  is  shown  in  f.  336.  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  III., 
xii.,  1876.) 


IRREGULARITIES  OF  CRYSTAIiS. 

The  laws  of  crystallization,  when  unmodified  by  extrinsic  causes,  should 
produce  forms  of  exact  symmetry ;  the  angles  bein^  not  only  ec^nsly  but 
•  al^  the  hon|C)}ogoi^  faces  of  crystals  and  the  dimensions  in  the  directions 
•p{..1ike.  ftie6.:-':tllis  symmetry  is,  however,  so   uncommon,  that  it  can 
,  hardly  bgL. considered 'vOther  tlian  an  ideal  perfection.     Crystals  are  very 
|gefc$rfil\y  d5itaiied;^ana  often  the  fundamental  forms  are  so  completely  dis- 
guised, that  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  possible  irregularities  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  unravel    their  complexities.     Even   the  angles  may 
occasionally  vary  rather  widely. 

The  irregularities  of  crystals  may  be  treated  of  under  several  heads:  1, 
Imperfections  of  surface ;  2,  Variations  of  form  and  diinensions ;  3, 
Vacations  of  angles  ;  4,  Internal  imjperfections  and  impurities. 


I.  Imperfections  in  the  Subfaoes  of  Cbystals. 

1.  Striations  or  angular  elevations  arising  from  oscillatory  comhinor 
tions, — Tlie  parallel  lines  or  furrows  on  the  surfaces  of  crystals  are  called 
strice^  and  such  surfaces  are  said  to  be  striate^i. 

Each  little  ridge  on  a  striated  surface  is  enclosed  by  two  narrow  planes 
more  or  less  regular.  These  planes  often  correspond  in  position  to  diflFei^ 
ent  planes  of  the  crystal,  and  we  may  suppose  these  ridges  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  continued  oscillation  in  the  operation  of  the  causes  that  give 
rise,  when  acting  uninterruptedly,  to  enlarged  planes.  By  this  means,  the 
surfaces  of  a  crystal  are  marked  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  succession  of  nar- 
row planes  meeting  at  an  angle  and  constitutintr  the  ridges  referred  to. 

This  combination  of  different  planes  in  the  forma- 
837  tion  of  a  surface  has  been  termed  oscillatory  com- 

hination.  The  horizontal  stri©  on  prismatic  crystals 
of  quartz  are  examples  of  this  combination,  in 
which  the  oscillation  has  taken  place  between  the 

{M-ismatic  and  pyramidal  planes.  As  the  crystals 
engthened,  there  was  apparently  a  continual  effort 
to  assume  the  terminal  pyramidal  planes,  which  effoii; 
was  interruptedly  overcome  by  a  stix>ng  tendency  to 
an  increase  in  the  length  o^  the  prism.  In  this 
manlier,  crystals  of  quartz  are  often  tapered  to  n 
point,  without  the  usual  pyramidal  terminations. 
Magnetite.  Other  examples  are  the  striation  on  the  cubic  faces 

of  pyrite  parallel  with  the  intersections  of  the  cube 
with  the  planes  of  the  pyritohedron ;  also  the  striations  on  magnttite 
(f.  337)  due  to  the  oscillation  between  the  octahedron  and  dodecaliedron. 
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Prisms  of  tonrmaliDe  are  very  commonly  bonuded  vertically  "by  three  convex 
surfaces,  owing  to  an  oscillatory  combination  of  the  planes  /and  i-2. 

Faces  of  crystals  are  often  marked  with  angular  elevations  more  or  less 
distinct,  due  sometimes  also  U)  oscillatory  combination.  Octahedrons  of 
fluorite  are  common  which  have  for  each  face  a  surface  of  minute  cubes, 
proceeding  from  an  oscillation  between  the  cube  and  octahedron.  This  is 
a  common  cause  of  drusy  surfaces  with  the  crystals  of  many  minerals. 

2.  Striationafrom  osoiUatory  composition. — The  striations  of  tlie  plane 

O  of  albite  and  other  triclinic  feldspai-s,  and  of  the  rhombohedral  surfaces  J 
some  calcite,  have  been  attributed,  on  p.  91,  to  oscillatory  twinning.  ^ 

3.  Markings  from  erosion  and  other  causes. — It  is  not  uncommon  that 
the  faces  of  crystals  are  uneven,  or  have  the  crystalline  structure  developed 
as  a  consequence  of  etching  by  Bomo  chemical  agent.  Cubes  of  galenite 
are  often  tlnis  uneven,  and  crystals  of  lead  sulphate  or  lead  carbonate  are 
sotneiimcs  present  as  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Crystals  of  numer- 
ous other  species,  even  of  coruudutn,  spinel,  quartz,  etc..  sometimes  show  the 
same  result  of  partial  change  over  the  surface— often  the  incipient  stage  in 
a  process  tending  to  a  final  removal  of  the  whole  crystal.  Iiiteresting  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  by  various  authors  on  the  action  of  solvents  on 
different  miiiemls,  the  actual  structure  of  the  crystals  behig  developed  in 
tliis  way.     These  are  referred  to  again  in  another  place  (p.  122). 

The  markinors  on  the  surfaces  ot  crystals  are  not,  however,  always  to  be 
ascribed. to  etcning.  In  most  cases  etchings,  as  well  us  the  minute  angular 
elevations  upon  the  planes,  are  a  part  of  the  original  molecular  growth  of 
the  crystal,  and  often  serve  to  show  the  successive  stages  in  its  history. 
They  are  the  imperfections  arising  from  an  interrupted  or  disturbed  de- 
velopment of  the  form,  the  perfectly  smooth  and  even  crystalline  faces 
being  the  result  of  completed  action  free  from  disturbing  causes.  Ex- 
amples of  the  marking  referred  to  occur  on  the  crystals  of  most  minerals, 
and  conspicuously  so  on  the  pyramidal  planes  of  quartz. 

The  development  of  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  crystaUogeny  ;  refer- 
ence may,  however,  be  made  here  to  the  memoire  of  Schai-ff,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  es])ecially  one  entitled  "  Ueber  den  Quarz,  II.,  die  Ueber- 
gangsflachen,"  Frankfort,  1874;  also  to  the  Crystallography  of  Sadebeck 
(for  title  see  Introduction). 

It  follows  ironi  the  symmetry  of  crystallization  that  like  planes  should 
be  phvsicaUy  alike,  that  is  in  regard  to  their  surface  character ;  it  thus 
often  happens  that  on  all  the  crystals  of  a  species  from  a  given  locality,  or 
perhaps  from  all  localities,  the  same  planes  are  etched  or  roughened  alike. 
For  example,  on  crystals  of  datolite  from  Bergen  Hill,  the  plane  — 2-i 
is  almost  uniformly  destitute  of  lustre ;  there  is  much  imiformity  on  the 
crystals  of  quartz  in  this  respect. 

4.  Curved  surfaces  may  result  from  {a)  oscillatory  combination  ;  or  {b) 
some  independent  molecular  condition  producing  curvatures  in  the  laminaj 
of  the  crystal ;  or  (c)  from  a  mechanical  cause. 

Curved  surfaces  of  the  first  kind  have  been  already  mentioned,  p.  102. 
A  singular  curvature  of  this  nature  is  seen  in  f.  339,  of  calcite  ;  and  another 
in  the  same  mineral  in  the  lower  part  of  f .  338,  in  which  traces  of  a  scaleno- 
hedral  form  are  apparent  which  was  in  oscillatory  combination  with  the 
prismatic  form. 
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anj^les  formed  paeudo-twinB  (rather  trillings)  of  quartz  aftei  calcite.  The 
author  has  described  a  similar  occurj*ence  f  ix>m  ^*  Specimen  Mountain,"  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park ;  the  form  is  shown  in  f.  336.  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  III., 
xii.,  1876.) 


IRREGULARITIES  OF  CRTSTAIiS. 

The  laws  of  crystallization,  when  unmodified  by  extrinsic  causes,  should 
produce  forms  of  exact  symmetry ;  the  angles  bein^  not  only  e^ual,  but 
•  a1^  the  hoii|()}ogoi^  faces  of  crystals  and  the  dimensions  in  the  directions 
•pJ.-like.  kxe6.:"*:tllis  symmetry  is,  however,  so   uncommon,  that  it  can 
,bar41y  beL.considGred '.other  than  an  ideal  perfection.     Crystals  are  very 
>g[en$r$il\y  dSitQCted,.and  often  the  fundamental  forms  are  so  completely  dis- 
guised, that  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  possible  irregularities  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  unravel    their  complexities.     Even   the  angles   may 
occasionally  vary  rather  widely. 

The  irregularities  of  crystals  may  be  treated  of  under  several  heads:  1, 
Imperfections  of  surface ;  2,  Variations  of  form  and  dimensions  /  3, 
Va/riations  of  angles  ;  4,  Internal  imperfections  and  impurities. 


I.  Imperfections  in  the  Suefaoes  of  Ceystalb. 

1.  Striations  or  angular  el^evations  arising  from  oscillatory  combinor 
tions. — The  parallel  lines  or  furrows  on  the  surfaces  of  crystals  are  called 
strice,  and  such  surfaces  are  said  to  be  striutetl. 

Each  little  ridge  on  a  striated  surface  is  enclosed  by  two  narrow  planes 
more  or  less  regular.  These  planes^  often  correspond  in  position  to  difi'ei^ 
ent  planes  of  the  crystal,  and  we  may  suppose  these  ridges  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  continued  oscillation  in  the  operation  of  the  causes  that  give 
rise,  when  acting  uninterruptedly,  to  enlarged  planes.  By  this  means,  the 
surfaces  of  a  crystal  are  marked  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  succession  of  nar- 
row planes  meeting  at  an  angle  and  constitutintr  the  ridges  i^eferred  to. 

This  combination  of  different  planes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  surface  has  been  termed  oscillatory  corrt,- 
hination.  The  horizontal  stri©  on  prismatic  crystals 
of  quartz  are  examples  of  this  combination,  in 
which  the  oscillation  has  taken  place  between  the 

f)rismatic  and  pyramidal  planes.  As  the  crystals 
engthened,  there  was  apparently  a  continual  effort 
to  assume  the  terminal  pyramidal  planes,  which  effort 
was  interruptedly  overcome  by  a  strong  tendency  to 
an  increase  in  the  length  or  the  prism.  In  this 
manner,  crystals  of  quartz  are  often  tapered  to  n 
point,  without  the  usual  pyramidal  terminations. 
Magnetite.  Other  examples  are  the  striation  on  the  cubic  faces 

of  pyrite  parallel  with  the  intersections  of  the  cube 
with  the  planes  of  the  pyritohedron ;  also  the  striations  on  magnetite 
(f.  337)  due  to  the  oscilladon  between  the  octahedron  and  dodecahedron. 
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Prisms  of  tonrmaliue  are  very  commonly  bounded  vertically  "by  three  convex 
Burfaces,  owing  to  an  oscillatory  combination  of  the  planes  /and  i-2. 

Faces  of  crystals  are  often  marked  with  angalar  elevations  more  or  less 
distinct,  dne  sometimes  also  lo  oscillatory  combination.  Octahedrons  of 
iiuorite  are  common  which  have  for  each  face  a  surface  of  minute  cubes, 
proceeding  from  an  oscillation  between  the  cube  and  octahedix^n.  Tliis  is 
a  common  cause  of  druty  surfaces  with  the  crystals  of  many  minerals. 

2.  Striations  ftora  oscillatory  composition, — The  striations  of  tlie  plane 

0  of  albite  and  other  triclinic  feldspai-s,  and  of  the  rhombohedral  surfaces  J 
some  calcite,  have  been  attributed,  on  p.  91,  to  oscillatory  twinning.  "^ 

3.  Markings  from,  erosion  and  other  causes, — It  is  not  unconnnon  that 
the  faces  of  crystals  are  uneven,  or  have  the  crystalline  structure  developed 
as  a  consequence  of  etching  by  some  chemical  agent  Cubes  of  galenite 
are  often  thus  uneven,  and  crystals  of  lead  sulphate  or  lead  carbonate  are 
Bonierimes  present  as  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Crystals  of  numer- 
ous other  specie?,  even  of  corundum,  spinel,  quartz,  etc.,  sometimes  show  the 
same  result  of  partial  change  over  the  surface— often  the  incipient  stage  in 
a  process  tending  to  a  iinal  removal  of  the  whole  crystal.  Iiiteresting  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  by  various  authors  on  the  action  of  solvents  on 
difiFerent  minerals,  the  actual  structure  of  the  crystals  being  developed  in 
this  way.     These  are  referred  to  a^ain  in  a]u»ther  place  (p.  12^). 

The  markino^  on  the  surfaces  ot  crystals  are  not,  however,  always  to  be 
ascribed. to  etcning.  In  most  cases  etchings,  as  well  as  the  minute  angular 
elevations  npon  the  planes,  are  a  part  of  the  original  molecular  growth  of 
the  crystal,  and  often  serve  to  show  the  successive  stages  in  its  history. 
They  are  the  imperfections  arising  from  an  interrupted  or  disturbed  de- 
velopment of  the  form,  the  perfectly  smooth  and  even  crystalline  faces 
beinj^  the  result  of  completed  action  free  from  disturbing  causes.  Ex- 
amples of  the  marking  referred  to  occur  on  the  crystals  of  most  minerals, 
and  conspicuously  so  on  the  pyramidal  planes  of  quartz. 

The  development  of  t\\U  subject  belongs  rather  to  crystaUogeny  ;  I'efer- 
ence  may,  however,  be  made  here  to  the  mcmoire  of  Schai-ff,  beaiing  on 
this  subject,  especially  one  entitled  "  Ueber  den  Quarz,  II.,  die  ITeber- 
gangsflachen,"  Frankfort,  1874;  also  to  the  Crystallography  of  Sadebeck 
(for  title  see  Intixxluction). 

It  follows  from  the  symmetry  of  crystallization  that  like  planes  should 
be  physically  alike,  that  is  in  regard  to  their  surface  character;  it  thus 
often  happens  that  on  all  the  crystals  of  a  species  from  a  given  locality,  or 
perhaps  from  all  localities,  the  same  planes  are  etched  or  roughened  alike. 
For  example,  on  crystals  of  datolite  from  Bergen  Hill,  the  plane  — 2-i 
is  almost  uniformly  destitute  of  lustre ;  there  is  much  uniformity  on  the 
crystals  of  quartz  in  this  respect. 

4.  Curved  surfaces  may  result  from  {a)  oscillatory  combination  ;  or  {b) 
some  independent  molecular  condition  producing  curvatures  in  the  lainin® 
of  the  crystal ;  or  {o)  fixjm  a  mechanical  cause. 

Curved  surfaces  of  the  first  kind  have  been  already  mentioned,  p.  102. 
A  singular  curvature  of  this  nature  is  seen  in  f.  330,  of  calcite  ;  and  an<»ther 
in  the  same  mineral  in  the  lower  part  of  f.  338,  in  which  traces  of  a  scaleno- 
hedi-al  form  are  appai'ent  which  was  in  oscillatory  combination  with  the 
prismatic  form. 
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angles  formed  pseudo-twins  (rather  trillings)  of  quartz  aftei  calcite.  The 
author  has  described  a  similar  occurj*ence  ftx>m  ^*  Specimen  Mountain,''  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park ;  the  form  is  shown  in  f.  336.  (Am.  J.  ScL,  III., 
xii.,  1876.) 


IRREGULARITIES  OF  CRYSTAIiS. 

The  laws  of  crystallization,  when  unmodified  by  extrinsic  causes,  should 
produce  forms  of  exact  symmetry ;  the  angles  bein^  not  only  equal,  but 
•al^  the  hon|c^ogoi^  faces  of  crystals  and  the  dimensions  in  the  directions 
•pJ.-like.  kxefc.:*' i  this  symmetry  is,  however,  so   uncommon,  that  it   can 
.bardly  bfL. considered '.other  than  an  ideal  perfection.     Crystals  are  very 
•  gefe$rfil\y  d5itaiied",.ana  often  the  fundamental  forms  are  so  completely  dis- 
'guised,  that  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  possible  irregularities  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  uni*avel    their  complexities.     Even   the   angles   may 
occasionally  vary  rather  widely. 

The  irregularities  of  crystals  may  be  treated  of  under  several  heads:  1, 
Imperfections  of  surface ;  2,  Variations  of  form  and  dimensions ;  3, 
Variations  of  angles  ;  4,  Internal  imjperfections  and  impurities. 


I.  Imperfections  in  the  Sdbfaoes  of  Cbystals. 

1.  Striations  or  angular  elevations  arising  from  oscillator}/  comhinor 
tions. — The  parallel  lines  or  f un-ows  on  the  surfaces  of  crystals  are  called 
striw^  and  such  surfaces  are  said  to  be  striuteti. 

Each  little  ridge  on  a  striated  surface  is  enclosed  by  two  narrow  planes 
more  or  less  regular.  These  planes  often  correspond  in  jx)sition  to  difi'ei'- 
ent  planes  of  the  crystal,  and  we  may  suppose  these  ridges  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  continued  oscillation  in  the  operation  of  the  causes  that  give 
rise,  when  acting  uninterruptedly,  to  enlarged  planes.  By  this  means,  the 
surfaces  of  a  crystal  are  marked  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  succession  of  nar- 
row planes  meeting  at  an  angle  and  constitutintr  the  ridges  referred  to. 

This  combination  of  different  planes  in  the  forma- 
337  tion  of  a  surface  has  been  termed  oscillatory  com- 

bination. The  horizontal  stri©  on  prismatic  crystals 
of  quartz  are  examples  of  this  combination,  in 
which  the  oscillation  has  taken  place  between  the 

f)rismatic  and  pymmidal  planes.  As  the  crystals 
engthened,  there  was  apparently  a  continual  effort 
to  assume  the  terminal  pyramidal  planes,  which  effoii; 
was  interruptedly  overcome  by  a  strong  tendency  to 
an  increase  in  the  length  or  the  prism.  In  this 
manner,  crystals  of  quartz  are  often  tapei-ed  to  n 
point,  without  the  usual  pyramidal  terminations. 
Magnetite.  Other  examples  are  the  striation  on  the  cubic  faces 

of  pyrite  parallel  with  the  intersections  of  the  cube 
with  the  planes  of  the  pyritohedron ;  also  the  striations  on  magnttite 
(f.  337)  due  to  the  oscillation  between  the  octahedron  and  dodeculiodroii. 
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PriBrasof  tonrmaliue  are  very  commonly  bounded  vertically  "by  thwe  convex 
BurfaceB,  owing  to  an  oscillatory  combination  of  the  planes  /and  i-2. 

Faces  of  crystals  are  often  marked  with  angular  elevations  more  or  less 
distinct,  due  sometimes  also  U)  oscillatory  combination.  Octahedrons  of 
duorite  are  common  whic^h  have  for  each  face  a  surface  of  minute  cubes, 
proceeding  from  an  oscillation  between  the  cube  and  octahedixjn.  This  is 
a  common  cause  of  drusy  surfaces  with  the  crystals  of  many  minerals. 

2.  Striationsfrom  OHciMatory  composition. — The  striations  of  the  plane 

O  of  albite  and  other  triclinic  feldspai-s,  and  of  the  rhombohedral  surfaces  J 
some  calcite,  have  been  attributed,  on  p.  91,  to  oscillatory  twinning.  ^ 

3.  Markings  from  erosion  and  other  causes. — It  is  not  imcommon  that 
the  faces  of  crystals  are  uneven,  or  have  the  crystalline  structure  developed 
as  a  consequence  of  etching  by  some  chemical  agent  Cubes  of  galein'te 
are  often  tlius  uneven,  and  crystals  of  lead  sulphate  or  lead  carbonate  are 
Bonieiimes  present  as  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Crystals  of  numer- 
ous other  species,  even  of  corundum,  spinel,  quartz,  etc.,  sometimes  show  the 
same  result  of  partial  change  over  the  surface— often  the  incipient  stage  in 
a  process  tending  to  a  final  removal  of  the  whole  crystal.  Interesting  in- 
vestigati<ms  have  been  made  by  various  authors  on  the  action  of  solvents  on 
different  minerals,  the  actual  structure  of  the  crystals  being  developed  in 
this  way.     These  are  referred  to  a^ain  in  another  place  (p.  VIA). 

The  markino^  on  the  surfaces  ot  crystals  are  not,  however,  always  to  be 
ascribed. to  etching.  In  most  cases  etchings,  as  well  as  the  minute  angular 
elevations  upon  the  planes,  are  a  part  of  the  original  molecular  growth  of 
the  crystal,  and  often  serve  to  snow  the  successive  stages  in  its  history. 
They  are  the  imperfections  arising  from  an  interrupted  or  disturbed  de- 
velopment of  the  form,  the  perfectly  smooth  and  even  crystalline  faces 
bein^  the  result  of  completed  action  free  from  disturbing  causes.  Ex- 
amples of  the  marking  referred  to  occur  on  the  crystals  of  most  minerals, 
and  conspicuously  so  on  the  pyramidal  planes  of  quartz. 

Tlie  development  of  thi:*  subject  belongs  rather  to  crystdUogeny  ;  refer- 
ence may,  however,  be  made  here  to  the  memoii-s  of  Schai-ff,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  especially  one  entitled  "  Ueber  den  Quarz,  II.,  die  Ueber- 
gangsflachen,"  Frankfort,  1874;  also  to  the  Crystallography  of  Sadebeck 
(for  title  see  Introduction). 

It  follows  from  the  symmetry  of  crystallization  that  like  planes  should 
be  physicaUy  alike,  that  is  in  regard  to  their  surface  character;  it  thus 
often  happens  that  on  all  the  crystals  of  a  species  from  a  given  locality,  or 
perhaps  from  all  localities,  the  same  planes  are  etched  or  roughened  alike. 
For  example,  on  crystals  of  datoiite  from  Bergen  Hill,  the  plane  — 2-i 
is  almost  uniformly  destitute  of  lustre ;  there  is  much  uniformity  on  the 
crystals  of  quartz  in  this  respect. 

4.  Curved  surfaces  may  result  from  {a)  oscillatory  combination  ;  or  (4) 
some  independent  molecular  condition  producing  curvatures  in  the  laminaj 
of  the  crystal ;  or  (c)  from  a  mechanical  cause. 

Curved  surfaces  of  the  first  kind  have  been  already  mentioned,  p.  102. 
A  singular  curvature  of  this  nature  is  seen  in  f.  339,  of  calcite  ;  and  another 
in  the  same  mineral  in  the  lower  part  of  f.  338,  in  which  traces  of  a  scaleno- 
hedral  form  are  apparent  which  was  in  oscillatory  combination  with  the 
prismatic  form. 
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Curvatures  of  the  second  kind  sometimes  have  all  the  faces  convex.  Tliis 
is  the  case  in  crystals  of  diamond  (f.  340),  some  of  which  are  alnioe! 
spheres.  The  mode  of  curvature,  in  which  all  the  faces  arc  eqnally  oun 
vex,  is  less  common  than  that  in  which  a  convex  surface  is  opposite  and 
paiallel  to  a  corresponding  concave  surface.  Rhombohedrons  of  sideriti- 
(see  p.  403)  are  usually  thus  curved.  The  feathery  curves  of  fr(«t  on  win- 
dows and  the  flagging  stones  of  pavements  in  winter  are  other  examples  of 
curves  of  the  second  kind.  The  alabaster  rosettes  from  the  Mammoth 
Gave,  Ky.,  are  similar. 
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Gal«ite. 


Caldte. 


Diamond. 


A  third  kind  of  curvature  is  of  mechaniccd  origin.    In  many  species 

crystals  appear  as  if  the^  had  been  broken 
tninsvei-sely  into  many  pieces,  a  slight  dis- 
placement of  which  has  given  a  curved  form 
to  the  prism.  This  is  common  in  tourmaline 
and  beryl.  The  berj^ls  of  Monroe,  Conn., 
often  present  these  interrupted  curvatures, 
as  repi'esented  in  f.  341. 

Crystals  not  unfrequently  occur   with   a 
deep    pyramidal   depi*ession  occupying  the 

place  of  each  plane,  as  is  often  observed  in  common  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur. 

This  is  due  in  part  to  tlxeir  rapid  growth. 


Beryl,  Monroe,  Conn. 


(^      II.  Variations  in  the  Forms  and  Dimensions  op  Crystals. 

The  simplest  modification  of  form  in  crystals  consists  in  a  simple  varia- 
tion in  length  or  breadth,  without  a  disparity  in  similar  secondary  planes 
The  distortion,  however,  extends  very  generally  to  the  secondary  planes, 
especially  when  the  elongation  of  a  crystal  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  a 
diagonal,  instead  of  the  crystallographic  axes.  In  many  instances,  one  or 
inoie  planes  are  ohliterated  by  the  enlargement  of  othei^s,  proving  a  S'/nrce 
of  much  perplexity  to  the  student.  The  interfacial  angles  remain  constant^ 
unaffected  by  these  variations  in  form.  These  changes  in  form  often  give 
rise  to  what  is  called  by  Sadebeck  meudo-f<yminetry  ;  the  distorted  forms 
of  one  system  ajipearing  similar  to  the  normal  forms  of  another.  (Compare 
tlie  descriptions  of  the  following  figures.)     As  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the 

*  See  p.  188  for  another  use  of  this  word 
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stady  of  crystals  arises  from  these  distortions,  this  suh'ect  is  one  of  gi'eat 
importance. 

Figs.  842  to  353  represent  examples  from  the  isometric  system. 

A  cube  lengthened  or  shortened  along  one  axis  becomes  a  right  square 

Iirism,  and  if  varied  in  the  direction  of  two  axes  is  changed  to  a  rectane^u- 
ar  prism  Cubes  of  pyrite,  galenite,  fluorite,  etc.,  are  generally  thus  dis- 
torted, it  is  very  unusual  to  tind  a  cubic  crystal  that  is  a  true  symmetrical 
cube.  In  some  species  the  cube  or  octahedron  (or  other  isometric  form)  is 
leu^^thened  into  a  capillary  cr^^stal  or  needle,  as  happens  in  cuprite  and 
pyrito. 

An  octahedron  ^^^^n^  parallel  to  a  face,  or  in  the  direction  of  a  trigonal 
intei-axis,  is  reduced  to  a  tabular  crystal  (f.  342).  If  lengthened  in  the 
same  direction,  it  takes  the  form  in  f .  343  ;  or  if  still  farther  lengthened 
to  the  obliteration  of  A',  it  becomes  an  acute  rhombohedron  (same  figure). 
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Wlien  an  octahedron  is  extended  in  the  direction  of  a  line  between  two 
opposite  edges,  or  that  of  a  rhombic  interaxis,  it  has  the  general  form  of 
a  rectangular  octahedron ;  and  still  farther  extended,  as  in  f.  344,  it  is 
changed  to  a  rhombic  prism  with  dihedral  summits  (spinel,  fluorite,  magne- 
tite).    The  figure  represents  this  prism  lying  on  its  acute  edge. 

The  dodecahedron  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  a  diagonal  between  the 


obtuse  solid  angles,  that  is,  that  of  a  trigonal  interaxis,  becomes  a  six- 
sided  prism  with  three-sided  summits,  as  in  f .  345  ;  and  shortened  m  the 
same  dire<;tion  is  a  short  prism  of  the  same  kind  (f.  346).  Both  resemble 
rhombohedral  forms  and  are  common  in  garnet  and  zinc  blende.  When 
lengthened  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  cubic  axes,  it  becomes  a  square 
prism  with  pyramidal  summits  (f.  347),  and  shortened '  along  the  same  axis 
it  is  reduced  to  a  square  octahedron,  with  truncated  basal  angles  (f.  348). 
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The  trapezohedron  is  still  more  dis^s^uised  by  its  distortions.  Wlien  elon- 
gated in  the  line  of  a  trigonal  interaxis,  it  assumes  the  form  in  f.  349  ;  and 
still  farther  lengtliened,  to  the  obliteration  of  some  of  the  planes,  becomes 
a  scalene  dodecahedron  (f.  350).  This  has  been  observed  in  fluor  spar. 
()nly  twelve  planes  are  here  present  ont  of  the  twenty-four.  Threads  ol 
native  gold  from  Oregon,  are  strings  of  crystals  pi-esenting  the  form  of  this 
very  acute  rliombohedi*on,  with  the  other  planes  of  the  trapezohedron  2-2 
(the  scalenohedral  and  the  terminal  obtuse  rhoml)ohedral)  quite  small  at 
the  extremities. 

If  the  elongation  of  the  trapezohedix>n  takes  place  along  a  cubic  axis,  it 
becomes  a  double  eight-sided  pyramid  with  four-sided  summits  (f.  351)  ;  or 
if  those  summit  planes  are  oblitei*ated  by  a  farther  extension,  it  becomes  a 
complete  eight-sided  double  pyramid  (f.  352). 
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A  scaleno-dodecahedron  of  calcite  is  shown  distorted  in  f.  353,  which  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  an  eight  sided  prism,  bounded  laterally  by  the  planes 
^,  1*,  1*,  and  7?,  and  their  opposites,  and  terminated  by  the  I'emaining  planes. 
The  followin^^  figures  of  quartz  (f.  354,  355)  represent  distorted  forms  of 
this  mineral,  in  which  some  of  the  pyramidal  faces  by  enlargement  dis- 
place the  prismatic  faces,  and  nearly  obliterate  some  of  the  other  pyramidal 
faces ;  see  also  f .  336. 
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Oalcite. 


Quartz. 


Quarts. 


Fig.  356  is  a  distorted  crystal  of  apatite  ;  the  same  is  shown  in  f.  357 
with  the  normal  symmetry.  The  planes  between  O  and  the  right  /  are 
enlarged,  wiiile  the  corresponding  planes  below  are  in  part  oblitemted 
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By  observing  that  similar  planes  are  lettered  alike,  the  con-espoiideuce  of 
the  two  figures  will  be  understood. 

In  deciphering  the  distorted  crystalline  forms  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  while  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  may  be  entirely  altered,  the  angles 
remain  the  same ;  moreover,  like  planes  are  physically  alike,  that  is,  afike 
in  degree  of  lustre,  in  striations,  and  so  on. 
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Apatite. 


Apatite. 


In  addition  to  the  variations  in  form  which  have  just  been  described,  still 
greater  irregularities  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  crystals  in 
nature  are  attached  either  to  other  crystals  or  to  some  rock  surface,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  are  only  partially  developed.  Thus  quartz  crystals  are 
generally  attached  by  an  extremity  of  the  prism,  and  hence  have  only  one 
set  of  pyramidal  planes ;  perfectly  formed  crystals,  as  those  from  Herkimer 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  having  the  double  pyramid  complete,  are  rare.  The  same 
statement  may  be  made  for  nearly  all  species. 


in.  Variations  nr  thb  Angles  op  Cbtstals. 


The  greater  part  of  the  distortions  described  occasion  no  change  in  the 
interfacial  angles  of  crystals.  But  those  imperfections  that  produce  con- 
vex, curved,  or  striated  faces,  necessarily  cause  such  variations.  Further- 
more, circumstances  of  heat  or  pressure  under  which  the  ciystals  were 
formed  may  sometimes  cause  not  only  distortion  in  form,  but  also  some 
variation  in  angle.  The  presentje  of  impurities  at  the  time  of  crystallization 
may  also  have  a  like  effect. 

Still  more  important  is  the  change  in  the  angles  of  completed  crystals 
which  is  caused  by  subsequent  pressure  on  the  matrix  in  which  they  were 
formed,  as,  for  example,  the  change  which  may  take  place  during  the  more 
or  less  complete  metamorphism  ot  the  enclosing  rock. 

The  change  of  composition  re^^ulting  in  pseudomorphous  crystals  (see 
p.  113)  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  irregular  change  of  angle,  so  that 
the  pseudomorphs  of  a  species  vary  much  in  angle. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  irregularities 
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arising  from  imperfections  in  the  process  of  crystallization,  or  from 
changes  produced  subsequently,  variations  in  the  angles  are  rare,  and  tlie 
constancy  of  angle  alhided  to  on  p.  87  is  the  universal  law.* 

In  cases  where  a  greater  or  less  variation  in  angle  has  been  observed  in 
the  crystals  of  the  same  species  from  different  localities,  the  cause  for  this 
can  usually  be  found  in  a  difference  of  chemical  composition.  In  the  caso 
of  isomoi*phous  compounds  it  is  well  known  that  an  exchange  of  coiTespoud- 
ing  chemically  equivalent  elements  may  take  place  without  a  change  of 
form,  though  usually  accompanied  with  a  sliglit  variation  in  the  funda- 
mental angles. 

The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  form  of  crystals  is  alluded  to  upon  p.  168. 


lY.  Internal  Impbbfeotions  and  Impubitxbs. 

The  transparency  of  crystals  is  often  destroyed  by  disturbed  crystalliza- 
tion, or  by  impurities  taken  up  from  the  solution  during  the  process  of 
crystallization.  These  impurities  may  be  simply  coloring  ingredients,  or  they 
may  be  inclosed  particles,  fluid  or  solid,  visible  to  the  eye  or  under  the 
microscope.  The  coloring  ingredients  mav  vary  in  the  course  of  formation 
of  the  crystals,  and  thus  Tayei-s  of  different  colors  result ;  the  tourmaline 
ciTfitals  of  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  have  a  led  centre  and  blue  exterior ;  others 
from  Elba  are  sometimes  light-green  below  and  black  at  the  exti-emity ; 
many  other  examples  might  be  given. 

The  subject  of  the  fluid  and  solid  inclosures  in  crystals  is  one  to  whicli 
much  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  years.  Attention  was  early  called 
to  its  importance  by  Bi-ewster,  who  described  the  presence  of  fluids  in 
quartz,  topaz,  beryl,  chrysolite,  and  other  minei-als^  Iii  later  years  the  mat- 
ter has  been  more' thoroughly  studied  by  Soiby,  Zirkel,  Vogelsang,  Fischer, 
Rosenbusch,  and  many  otliere.     (See  Literature,  p.  111.) 

Many  crystals  contain  empty  cavities ;  in  othei-s  the  cavities  are  filled 
sometimes  with  water,  or  with  the  salt  solution  in  which  the  crystal  was 
formed,  and  not  infrequently,  especially  in  the  case  of  quartz,  with  liquid 
carbonic  acid,  as  first  proved  by  Vogelsang,  and  recently  followed  out  by 
Hartley.  These  liquid  inclosures  are  marked  as  such,  in  many  cases,  by 
the  presence  in  the  cavity  of  a  movable  bubble. 

Tlie  solid  inclosures  are  almost  infinite  in  their  variety.  Sometimes  they 
are  large  and  distinct,  and  can  be  referred  to  known  mineral  species,  as  the 
scales  of  hematite  to  which  the  peculiar  character  of  aventurine  feldspar  is 
due.  Magnetite  is  a  very  common  impurity  for  many  minerals,  appearing, 
for  example,  in  the  Pennsbuiy  mica;  quartz  is  also  often  mechanically 
mixed,  as  in  staurolite  and  gmelinite.  On  the  other  hand,  quaitz  crystals 
very  c(»mmonly  inclose  foreign  material,  such  as  chlorite,  tourmaline,  rutile, 
hematite,  asbestos,  and  many  other  minerals. 

r. 

*  Referen'  e  muRt  be  made  here  to  the  discassioii  by  Scacchi  of  the  principle  of  **  PoljBym« 
metry.'*  (Atti  Accad.  Xapoli,  i.,  1864.)  See  also  Birsehtoald,  Zar  Kritik  dea  Leacitdyatema, 
TBch.  Mill.  J^ritth.,  1875,  227.     See  further  the  liLscussion  on  pp.  185  et  seq. 
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The  incloBures  may  also  consist  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  material ;  a£ 
the  granitic  matter  seen  in  orthoclase  crystals  in  a  poi'phyritic  granite  ;  or 
the   feldspar,  qnartz,  etc.,  sometimes  inclosed  in 
large  coai-se  crystals  of  beryl,  occurring  in  granite  858 


veins. 


An  interesting  example  of  the  incloeiire  of  one 
mineral  by  another  is  afforded  by  the  annexed 
figures  of  tourmaline,  enveloping  orthoclase  (E.  II. 
Williams,  Am.  J.  Sci.,  III.,  xi.,  273,  187G).  Fig. 
358  shows  the  crystal  of  tourmaline  ;  and  ci-oss-sec- 
tions  of  it  at  the  points  indicated  {a,  J,  c)  are  given 
by  f.  359,  360,  361.  The  latter  show  that  the^feld- 
spar  increases  in  amount  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
crystal,  the  tourmaline  being  merely  a  thin  shell. 
Similar  specimens  from  the  same  locality  (Port 
Henry,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.)  show  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  position  of  the  tour- 
maline and  that  of  the  feldspar. 

Similar  occurrences  are  those  of  trapezohedrons 
of  garnet,  where  the  latter  is  a  mere  shell,  enclosing 
calcite,  or  sometimes  epidote.       Analogous  cases 
have  been  explained  by  some  authors  as  being  due  to  partial  psendomorph 
ism,  the  alteration  progressing  from  the  centre  outward. 


The  microscopic  crystals  observed  as  inclosures  may  sometimes  be 
referred  to  known  species,  but  more  generally  their  true  nature  is  doubtful. 
The  term  mioroliteSj  projxjsed  by  Vogelsang,  is  often  used  to  designate  the 


minute  inclosed  crystals;  they  are  generally  of  needle-like  form,  some 
times  quite  irregular,  and  often  very  remarkable  in  their  arrangement  and 
IfToupings ;  some  of  them  are  exhibited  in  f.  367  and  f.  868,  as  explained 
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below.  Trichite  and  belonite  are  names  introduced  by  Zirkel ;  the  forraer 
name  is  derived  from  Opl^,  hair,  the  forms,  like  that  in  f.  862,  are  common 
in  obsidian.  Where  the  minute  individuals  belong  to  known  species  they 
are  called,  for  example,  feldspar  microlites,  etc. 

Crystallites  is  an  analogous  term  which  is  intended  by  Vogelsang  to  cover 
those  minute  forms  which  have  not  the  regular  exterior  form  of  crystals, 
but  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between  amorphous  matter  and  true 
crystals.  Some  of  the  forms,  figured  by  Vogelsang,  are  shown  in  f.  363  to 
366 ;  they  are  often  observed  in  glassy  volcanic  rocks,  and  also  in  furnace 
slags.  A  series  of  names  have  been  given  to  varieties  of  crystallites,  such 
as  fflobulites,  margarites,  etc.* 

The  microscopic  inclosures  may  also  be  of  an  irregular  glassy  nature ;  a 
kind  that  exists  in  crystals  which  have  formed  from  a  melted  mass,  as  lavas 
or  the  slag  of  iron  furnaces. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  solid  inclosures  occur  sometimes 
quite  irregularly  in  the  crystals,  they  are  more  generally  arranged  with 
some  evident  reference  to  the  symmetry  of  the  form,  or  planes  of  the 
crystals.    Examples  of  this  are  shown  in  the  following  figures:  f.  367  ex 
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Augite. 


Lendte. 


Caldte. 


hibits  a  crystal  of  augite,  inclosing  magnetite,  feldspar  and  nephelite 
microlites,  etc.,  and  f.  368  shows  a  crystal  of  leucite,  a  species  whose 
crystals  very  commonly  inclose  foreign  matter.  Fig.  369  shows  a  section 
of  a  crystal  of  calcite,  containing  pyrite. 


Andalnsite. 


Another  striking  example  is  aflForded  by  andalusite,  in  which  the  inclosea 
impurities  are  of  considerable  extent  and  remarkably  arranged.  Fig.  370 
shows  the  successive  parts  of  a  single  crystal,  as  dissected  by  B.  Ilorsford 


*  Die  Kiystalliten  yon  Henxuum  YogvlBang.    Bonn,  1876. 
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of  Sprin&rfield,  Mass. ;  871,  one  of  tie  four  white  portions;  and  372^  the 
centnd  black  portion. 
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/^ 
CRTSTAUJNE  AOGREOATES. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Bpeciraens  or  masses  of  minerals  that  occur,  may 
be  described  as  aggregations  of  imperfect  crystals.  Even  those  whose 
structure  appears  the  most  purely  irai>alpable,  and  the  most  destitute  in- 
ternally of  anything  like  crystallization,  are  probably  composed  of  crystal- 
line grains.  Under  the  above  head,  consequently,  are  included  all  the 
remaining  varieties  of  structure  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  individuals  composing  imperfectly  crystallized  individuals,  may  be: 

1.  Columns^  or  fibres^  in  which  case  the  structure  is  columnar. 

2.  Thin  laminmy  producing  a  lamellar  structure. 
8.  6h*ain8j  constituting  a  grariular  structure. 

1.  Columnar  Strxieture. 

A  mineral  possesses  a  cc>lumnar  structure  when  it  is  made  up  of  slender 
columns  or  fibres.  There  are  the  following  varieties  of  the  columnar  struc 
tare : 

jFibrous  :  when  the  columns  or  fibres  are  paralleL  Ex.  gypsum,  asbefttna 
Fibrous  minerals  have  often  a  silky  lustre. 
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Hetidiiated :  when  the  fibres  or  columns  cross  in  various  directions,  and 
produce  an  appearance  having  some  resemblance  to  a  net. 

Stellated  or  stellular:  when  they  radiate  from  a  centre  in  all  directions, 
and  produce  star-like  forms.    Ex.  stilbite,  wavellite. 

Hadiatedy  diveraent :  when  the  crystals  radiate  from  a  centre,  withcml 
producing  stellar  lorms.    Ex.  quartz,  stibnite. 


2.  LameUar  Strwiure. 

The  structure  of  a  mineral  is  lamellar  when  it  consists  of  plates  or 
leaves.  The  lamin®  may  be  curved  or  straight,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
curved  lamellar,  and  straight  lamellar  structure.  Ex.  wollastonite  (tabular 
spar),  some  varieties  of  gypsum,  talc,  etc.  When  the  laminae  are  thin  and 
easily  separable,  the  structure  is  said  to  be  foliaceous.  Mica  is  a  striking 
example,  and  the  term  mica>ceous  is  often  used  to  describe  this  kind  of 
structure. 

8.  Oranular  Structure. 

The  particles  in  a  granular  stnicture  differ  much  in  size.  When  coarse, 
the  mineral  is  described  as  coarsely  granular  /  when  ^\\q^  finely  granular  ^ 
and  if  not  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye,  the  structure  is  tei*med  im- 
palpahle.  Examples  of  the  first  may  be  observed  in  granular  crj'stalline 
limestone,  sometimes  called  saccharoidal ;  of  the  second,  in  some  varieties 
of  hematite  ;  of  the  last,  in  chalcedony,  opal,  and  other  species. 

The  above  terms  are  indefinite,  but  rr<>m  necessity,  as  there  is  every 
degree  of  fineness  of  structure  in  the  minei-al  species,  from  perfectly  ini- 
paTpable,  through  all  possible  shades,  to  the  coarsest  granular.  The  term 
pmneTo-crysUuXine  has  been  used  for  varieties  in  which  the  grains  are  dis- 
tinct, and  cryptO'CrystaUine^  for  those  in  which  they  are  not  discernible. 

Oranular  minerals,  when  easily  crumbled  in  the  migers,  are  said  to  be 
friable. 

4.  Imitative  Shapes. 

Reniform  :  kidnejr  shape.    The  structure  may  be  radiating  or  concentric 

Botryoidal:  consisting  of  a  group  of  rounded  prominences.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  fiorpv^y  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Ex.  limonite,  chal- 
cedony. 

Mammillary :  resembling  the  botryoidal,  but  composed  of  larger  prom- 
inences. 

Globular  :  spherical  or  nearly  so  ;  the  globules  may  consist  of  radiating 
fibres  or  concentric  coats.  When  attached,  as  they  usually  are,  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  rock,  they  ai*e  described  as  implanted  globules. 

Nodular  :  in  tuberose  forms,  or  having  irregular  protuberances  over  the 
surface. 

Amygdaloid al :  almond-shaped,  applied  usually  to  a  greenstone  contain- 
ing almond-shaped  or  sub-globular  nodulei. 
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CoraUoidal :  like  coral,  or  consisting  of  interlaced  flexaous  bmncliings 
of  a  white  color,  as  in  some  ara^nite. 

Dendritic  :  branching  tree-like. 

M08SV  :  like  moss  in  form  or  appearance. 

FUiform  or  Capillary :  very  slender  and  long,  like  a  thread  or  hair ; 
consists  ordinarily  of  a  succession  of  mimite  ciystals. 

Adcvlar :  slender  and  rigid  like  a  needle. 

Hetieulated :  net-like. 

DriMy  :  closely  covered  with  minute  implanted  crystals. 

Stalcustitic :  when  the  mineral  occurs  in  pendant  columns,  cylinders,  or 
elongated  cones. 

Stalactites  are  produced  by  the  percolation  of  water,  holding  mineral 
matter  in  solution,  through  the  rocky  roofs  of  caverns.  The  evaporation 
of  the  water  produces  a  deposit  of  the  mineral  matter,  and  gradually  forms 
a  long  pendant  cylinder  or  cone.  The  internal  structure  may  be  imper- 
fectly crystalline  and  granular,  or  may  consist  of  fibres  radiating  from  the 
central  column,  or  there  may  be  a  broad  cross-cleavage. 

Common  stalactites  consist  of  calcium  carbonate.  Chalcedony,  gibbsite, 
brown  iron  ore,  and  many  other  species,  also  present  stalactitic  forms. 

The  term  amorphouB  is  used  when  a  mineral  has  not  only  no  crystalline 
form  or  imitative  shape,  but  also  does  not  polarize  the  light  even  in  its  minute 
particles,  and  thup  appeal's  to  be  destitute  wholly  of  a  crystalline  stmcture 
internally,  as  most  opal.  Such  a  structure  is  also  called  colloid  or  jelly- 
like, from  the  Greek  for  clue.  Whether  there  is  a  total  absence  of  crystal- 
line structure  in  the  molecules  is  a  debated  point.  The  word  is  from  a. 
jprivaiive^  and  f^op^y  shape. 


PSEUDOMORPHOUS  CRTSTALS. 

Every  true  mineml  species  has,  when  crystallized,  a  form  peculiar  to 
itself ;  occasionally,  however,  crystals  are  found  that  have  the  form,  both 
as  to  angles  and  general  habit,  of  a  certain  species,  and  yet  differ  from  it 
entirely  in  chemical  composition.  Moreover  it  is  often  seen  that,  though 
in  outward  form  complete  crystals,  in  internal  structure  they  are  granular, 
or  waxy,  and  have  no  regular  cleavage. 

Such  crystals  are  called  vseudomorphs^  and  their  existence  is  explained 
by  the  assumption,  often  admitting  of  direct  proof,  that  the  original  min- 
eral has  been  changed  into  the  new  compound,  or  has  disappeared  through 
some  agency,  and  its  place  been  taken  by  another  chemical  compound  to 
which  the  form  does  not  belong. 

Fseudomorphs  have  been  classed  under  several  heads. 

1.  Pseudomorphs  by  stibstituti-on. 

2.  Pseudomorphs  by  simple  depoaitiony  (a)  incrustation  or  {b)  it^filt^a* 
turn. 

B,  Pseudomorphs  by  alteration;  and  these  may  be  altered 

(a)  without  a  change  of  composition,  by  paramorphism ; 

(b)  by  the  loss  of  an  ingredient ; 
(p^  by  the  assumption  of  a  foreign  substance ; 

by  a  partial  exchange  of  constituents. 
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1.  The  first  class  of  pseudomorphs,  by  svhatitution^  embrace  those  es 
where  there  has  been  a  gradual  removal  of  the  original  material  and  a 
corresponding  and  simultaneous  replacement  of  it  by  another,  without, 
however,  any  chemical  reaction  between  the  two.  A  common  example  of 
tliis  is  a  piece  of  fossilized  wood,  where  the  original  fibre  has  been  replaced 
entirely  by  silica.  The  first  step.in  the  process  was  the  filling  of  all  the 
pores  and  cavities  by  the  silica  m  solution,  and  then  as  the  woody  fibre  by 
gradual  decomposition  disappeared,  the  silica  further  took  its  place.  Other 
examples  are  quartz  after  finorite,  calcite,  and  many  other  species,  cassiteritc 
after  orthoclase,  etc. 

2.  Pseudomorphs  by  incruatatiorij  form  a  less  important  class.  Such 
are  the  crusts  of^  quartz  formed  over  finorite.  In  most  cases  the  removal 
of  the  original  mineral  has  gone  on  simultaneously  witli  the  deposit  of  the 
second,  so  that  the  resulting  pseudomorph  is  properly  one  of  substitution. 
In  pseudomorphs  by  inMtratton^  a  ca\ity  made  by  the  removal  of  a  crystal 
has  been  filled  bv  another  mineral. 

3.  The  third  class  of  pseudomorphs,  by  alteration^  include  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  observed  cases,  of  which  the  number  is  very  laree.  Con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  change  which  has  gone  on  is  often  furnished  by  a 
kernel  of  the  original  mineral  in  the  centre  of  the  altered  crystal ;  ^.y.,  a 
kernel  of  cnprite  in  a  pseudomorphous  octahedron  of  malachite ;  also  of 
chrysolite  in  a  pseudomorphous  crystal  of  serpentine ;  of  corundum  in 
fibrolite,  or  spinel  (Genth). 

(a)  An  example  of  paramorphism  is  furnished  by  the  change  of  aragonite 
to  calcite  at  a  certain  temperature ;  also  the  paramorj^hs  of  rutile  after 
arkansite  fi'oni  Magnet  Cove. 

(5)  An  example  of  the  pseudomorphs  in  which  alteration  is  accompanied 
by  a  loss  of  ingredients  is  furnished  by  crystals  of  limonite  in  the  form  of 
siderite,  the  carbonic  acid  having  been  removed ;  so  also  calcite  after 
gay-lussite ;  native  copper  after  cuprite. 

\c)  In  the  change  ot  cuprite  to  malachite,  e.g.^  the  familiar  crystals  from 
Chessy,  France,  an  instance  is  afforded  of  the  assumption  of  an  ingredient, 
viz.,  carbonic  acid.  Pseudomorphs  of  gypsum  after  anhydrite  occur,  where 
there  has  been  an  assumption  ot  water. 

{d)  A  partial  exchange  of  constituents,  in  other  words,  a  loss  of  one  and 
gain  of  another,  takes  place  in  the  change  of  feldspar  to  kaolin,  in  which 
me  potash  silicate  disappears  and  water  is  taken  up ;  pseudomorphs  of 
chlorite  after  garnet,  pyromorphite  after  galenite,  are  other  examples. 

The  chemical  processes  involved  in  such  changes  open  a  wide  field  for 
investigation^  in  which  Bischof,  Deleese  and  others  have  done  much. 


SECTION  L— SUPPLEMENTARY   CHAPTER. 


IMPROVEMEKTS     IN"    THE     INSTRUMENTS     FOR    THE     MEASUREMENT    OF   THE 
ANGLES  OF   CRYSTALS   (seC  pp.  83-87). 

Reflecting  Gonmneier. — A  form  of  reflecting  goniometer,  well  adapted  for 
accurate  measurements,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  practical,  is  shown 
in  f.  372a.  It  is  made  on  the  Babinet  type,  with  a  horizontal  graduated 
circle;  the  instruments  of  the  Mitscherlich  type,  alluded  to  on  p.  86,  having 
a  vertical  circle.  The  horizontal  circle  luis  many  advantages,  especially 
when  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  angles  of  large  crystals  or  those  which  are 

872a. 


P^^ 


attached  to  a  large  piece  of  rock.     This  particular  form  of  instrument  here 
figured  is  made  by  E.  Fuess,*  in  Berlin  (Alte  Jacobstrasse  108),  and  has 


*  The  author  is  indebted  to  R.  Fuess  for  the  electrotypes  from  which  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing figures  (872a,  b,  c,  d,  also,  f.  412c,  D,  E,  f,  h,  k,  l)  have  been  primtcd. 
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man V  improTements  suggested  by  Websky  (Zeitschr.  Kryst...  iv.,  545,  1880. 
See  also  Liebiscb,  Bericht  (iber  die  wissenscbaftlicbcn  Instrumente  anf  der 
Berliner  Gewerbeausstellung  im  Jabre  1879,  pp.  330-4)32). 

The  instrument  stands  on  a  tripod  with  leveling  screws.  The  central 
axis,  Oy  has  within  it  a  hollow  axis,  b,  with  which  turns  the  plate,  d,  carry- 
ing the  verniers  and  also  the  observing  telescope,  the  upright  support  of 
which  is  shown  at  B.  Within  i  is  a  second  hollow  axis,  e,  which  carries 
the  graduated  circle,/,  above,  and  which  is  turned  by  the  screw-head,  g  ; 
the  tangent  screw,  ar,  serves  as  a  fine  adjustment  for  the  observing  telescope, 
B,  the  screw,  c,  being  for  this  purpose  raised  so  as  to  bind  b  and  e  together. 
The  tangent  sci*ew,  ^,  is  a  fine  adjustment  for  the  graduated  circle.  Again, 
within  e  is  the  third  axis,  A,  turned  by  the  screw-head,  t,  and  within  h  is  the 
central  rod,  s,  which  carries  the  support  for  the  crystal,  with  the  adjusting 
and  centering  contrivances  mentioned  below.  The  rod,  s,  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  screw,  A,  so  ns  to  bring  the  crystal  to  the  proper  height,  that  is 
up  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope  ;  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  clamp 
at  p,  turned  by  a  set-key,  binds  s  to  the  axis,  A.  The  movement  of  A  can 
take  place  independently  of  g,  but  after  the  crystal  is  readv  for  measurement 
these  two  axes  are  bound  together  by  the  set-screw,  /.  The  signal  telescope 
is  supported  at  C,  firmly  attached  to  one  of  the  legs  of  the  tripod.  The  crys- 
tal is  mounted  on  the  plate,  w,  with  wax,  the  plate  is  clamp d  by  the  screw, 
V.  The  centering  apparatus  consists  of  two  slides  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  (one  of  these  is  shown  in  the  figure)  and  the  screw,  a,  which  works  it ; 
the  end  of  the  other  corresponding  screw  is  seen  at  a\  The  adjusting 
arrangement  consists  of  two  cylindrical  sections,  one  of  them,  r,  shown  in 
the  figure,  the  other  is  at  r';  the  cylinders  have  a  common  centre. 

The  circle  is  graduated  to  degrees  and  quarter  degrees,  and  the  vernier  gives 
the  readings  to  30",  but  by  estimate  they  can  be  obtained  to  10".  The  signals 
provided  are  four  in  number,  each  in  its  own  tube,  to  be  inserted  behind  the 
collimator  lens  ;  these  are  :  (1)  the  ordinary  telescope  with  the  hair  cross,  to 
be  used  in  the  case  of  the  most  perfect  planes ;  (2)  the  commonly  used  signal,* 
proposed  by  Websky,  consisting  of  two  small  opaque  circles,  whose  distance 
apart  can  be  adjusted  by  a  screw  between  them  ;  the  light  passing  between 
these  circles  enters  the  tube  in  a  form  reseqibling  a  double  concave  lens  ; 
also  (3)  an  adjustable  slit ;  and,  finally,  (4)  a  tube  with  a  single  round  open- 
ing, very  smi^ll.  There  are  four  observing  telescopes  of  different  angular 
breadth  of  field  and  magnifying  power,  and  hence  suitable  for  planes  varying 
in  size  and  in  degree  of  polish.    A  Nicol  prism  is  also  added. 

The  methods  to  be  employed,  both  in  making  the  preliminary  adjust- 
ments required  by  every  instrument  before  it  can  be  used,  and  in  the  actual 
measurement  of  the  angles  of  crjrstals,  have  been  described  bjr  Webskv  (1.  c.) 
with  a  fullness  and  clearness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  refer- 
ence must  be  here  made  to  this  memoir. 

Microscope- Ooniometer  of  Hirschwald. — For  the  measurement  of  the  angles 
of  crystals  whose  planes  are  destitute  of  polish,  Hibschwald  has  devised  a 
"microscope-goniometer"  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1879,  301,  639;  1880,  i.,  156.— 
See  also  Liebisch,  1.  c,  pp.  336,  377)  ;  the  actual  construction  has  been  made 
by  Fuess.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  WoUaston  g:oniometer  with  a  ceniier- 
ing  telescope  and  a  vertical  microscope.  The  principle  upon  which  the  use 
of  the  instrument  is  based  is  this :  tnat  a  plane  seen  through  a  microscope 

•  See  Websky,  Z.  Kryst.,  UL,  241. 
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will  be  in  focus  over  ite  entire  extent  only  when  the  plane  is  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  microscope.  The  microscope  stands  vertically  above 
the  crystal,  and  is  supported  on  a  double  slide,  which  allows  of  its  being 
moved  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  goniometer,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  successively  every  portion  of  a  crystal  face  fastened  to  the 
goniometer,  and  at  the  proper  focal  distance.  The  slide  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  goniometer  carries  a  vernier,  so  that  the  position  of  the  microscope 
can  be  measured  on  the  fixed  scale  to  a  half  millimeter.  The  micrometer 
screw  of  the  microscope  is  arranged  so  that  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
microscope  can  be  measured  to  O-OO^  mm.  The  spider  Tine  in  the  eye-piece, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  goniometer,  is  so  adjusted  that  when  the 
slide  just  mentioned  stands  at  the  zero  of  its  scale,  it  lies  exactly  in  the 
yertical  plane  through  the  axis.  The  horizontal  centering  telescope  is  placed 
opposite  the  crvstal  support,  and  moves  on  a  slide  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
graduated  circle.  Its  spider  lines  are  so  adjusted  that  their  centre  exactly 
coincides  with  this  axis.  The  apparatus  for  centering  and  adjusting  the 
crystal  consists  of  a  vertical  disk  allowing  of  motion  in  any  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  a  spherical  segment  moved  by  four  arms 
(Petzval  suppoi-t).  In  use  the  edge  of  the  two  planes  to  be  measured  is 
brought  by  means  of  the  spider  line  of  the  microscope  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  oi  the  goniometer,  and  there  centered,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  so 
that  as  the  crystal  is  tnmed  this  edge  remains  in  the  centre  of  the  spider  line 
of  the  centering  telescope ;  then  the  two  planes  which  form  this  edge  are,  by 
successive  adjustments  by  help  of  tho  microscope,  brought  each  successively 
into  an  exactly  horizontal  position  as  the  circle  is  revolved.  The  angle 
(normal  angle)  between  the  two  planes  is  obtained  in  the  usual  manner. 
Hirschwald  calculates  that,  with  a  suflSciently  delicate  arrangement  of  lenses, 
for  planes  whose  width  is  5  mm.,  the  theoretical  error  of  measurement  is  2'  40"; 
for  those  with  a  width  of  10  mm.,  the  error  is  only  1'.  Tho  improved  sup- 
port for  the  crystal  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  edge  is  exactly  adjusted  and 
one  of  the  two  planes  carefully  placed  with  the  microscope,  the  second  plane 
must  be  for  its  whole  ^  2 

extent    in  tho    jiroper  ^' 

position  as  soon  as  this 
18  true  for  a  single 
point  of  the  plane. 

Contact-lever  Goni- 
ometer of  Fuess. —  An- 
other form  of  goniom- 
eter has  been  invented 
by  FuESS  (see  Liebisch, 
I.  c,  pp.  337-339) 
which  aims  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end  as 
that  of  Hirschwald  — 
the  exact  measurement 
of  the  angle  between 
two  unpolished  surfaces 
— but  in  this  case  the 
adjustment  is  accom- 
plished by  mechanical 
means.  The  essential  arrangement  is  shown  in  f.  372b,  372c.  It  consists 
of  a  Wollaston  goniometer,  0,  supported  upcn  a  perfectly  even  unpolished 
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glass  plate,  A.  The  contact-lever  is  carried  by  By  which  rests  on  the  glass 
plate  by  two  pegs,  o,  and  by  the  screw,  n,  mtk  a  graduated  head  turn- 
jng  in  connection  with  the  index,  y.  Two  arms,  FF,  go  down  from 
£,  carrying  the  nut  in  which  the  screw,  r,  turns ;  this  screw  moves  B 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  goniometer.  The  arm, 
D,  contains  the  nut  for  the  adjusting  screw,  m  (similar  to  n),  which, 
bciongs  immediately  to  the  lever  system.  On  the  arm  C  is  attached  the 
knife  edge,  I,  which  meets  the  edge,  c,  fastened  to  the  arm,  t ;  this  arm,  i, 

turns  about  a,  and  is  supported  by  the 
screw,  m.  The  adjustable  ball,  by  sup- 
ported on  t,  is  to  be  placed  so  that  the 
ivory  index  rests  with  the  least  pos- 
sible pressure  on  the  cn^stal-face  at 
K  (see  also  f.  372c).  The  contact- 
lever,  Fy  whose  longer  arm  marks  on 
the  scale,  S,  lies  between  /  and  c  ;  its 
head,  dy  is  so  to  be  adjusted  that  the 
lever  resting  on  the  lower  edge,  c,  has 
a  slight  excess  of  weight  on  the  side  of  the  goniometer,  so  that  it  touches  both 
edges.  A  perceptible  play  of  the  long  arm  corresponds  to  a  raising  or  lower- 
ing of  the  ivory  index  of  O'OOOo  mm.  If  the  plane  has  a  width  of  1  mm.,  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attainable  is  theoretically  2'. 

In  the  preliminary  centering  and  adjusting  the  work  is  facilitated  by  the 
arrangement  shown  in  f.  372d.  It  consists  of  a  plate,  p, 
which  rests  on  A  by  the  three  set-screws,  s.  Two  arms, 
with  eet-screws,  t,  resting  on  the  side  of  the  supporting 
plate,  make  possible,  similar  to  r,  a  movement  parallel  to 
this  side.  An  index  finger,  I,  is  supported  above  the  plate, 
p.  The  screws,  8  and  ty  are  now  set  so  that  the  sharp  edge 
of  I  is  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  goniometer,  which  is  necessarily  parallel  to  the 
upper  and  side  surfaces  of  the  supporting  plate.  By  the 
help  of  this  arrangement,  the  approximate  centering  and  adjusting  of  the 
crystal-edge  can  bo  readily  accomplished,  and  also  the  parallelism  between 
the  crystal-face  and  the  suppor;.ing  plate  be  proved. 

•  Measurement  of  the  Anales  of  microscopic  Cri/stals. — Bertrand  (C.  IL, 
Ixxxv.,  1175,  1877  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  i.,  ;;^2,  *9G,  1878)  has  described  a 
method  for  obtaining  the  interfacial  angles  of  microscopic  cry  stills,  which  may 
be  briefly  alluded  toTiere.  It  is  based  on  the  geometrical  principle  that  if  the 
plane  angles  are  known  which  the  projections  of  a  plane  niaVe  with  three 
perpendicular  co-ordinate  axes,  the  angular  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the 
three  axes  can  be  calculated.  The  crystal  to  be  measured  is  fastened  on  a 
small  cube  of  glass  held  in  a  pincer  arrangement,  on  a  secondary  microscope 
stage ;  this  stage  is,  like  the  principal  stage  below  it,  movable  about  a  ver- 
tical axis,  and  besides  has  by  means  of  screws  a  motion  in  two  perpendicular 
directions  in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  angles 
is  very  ingenious,  but  too  complex  to  allow  of  explanation  here  ;  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  original  paper.  With  crystals  of  from  1-20  to  1-30  mm., 
Bertrand  obtained  resulte  accurate  within  6',  and  he  states  that  the  method 
can  be  extended  to  crystals  which  have  a  magnitude  of  only  1-100  mm. 


SECTION  IL 
PHYSICAL   OHAEAOTERS   OF   MESTERALS. 

Ths  phyBical  characters  of  minerals  arc  those  which  relate :  I.,  tc 
Cohesion  and  Elasticity,  that  is :  deavdge  and  fracture^  hardness^  and  teyv- 
oAsUy ;  IL,  to  the  Mass  and  Vohime,  the  %pecific  gravity ;  III.,  to  Light, 
the  optical  properties  of  crystals ;  also  oolor^  lustre^  etc. ;  IV.,  to  Heat ; 
v.,  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism ;  VI.,  to  the  action  on  the  Senses,  as 
taste,  fed,  etc. 

I.  COHESION  AND  ELASTICITY .♦ 

By  cohesion  is  understood  the  attraction  existing  between  the  molecnles 
of  a  body,  in  consequence  of  which  they  offer  resistance  to  a  force  tend- 
ing to  separate  theuj,  as  in  breaking  or  scratching.  This  principle  leads  to 
some  of  the  most  universally  important  physical  characters  of  minerals, — 
cleavoffe, fracture,  and  hardness. 

Elasticity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  the 
molecules  of  a  body  back  into  their  original  position,  from  which  they  have 
been  disturbed.  TTpon  elasticity  depends,  for  the  most  part,  the  degree 
of  tenacity  possessed  by  different  minerals. 

A.  Cleavage  and  Fbaotuee. 

1.  Cleawhge,  —  Most  crystallized  minerals  have  certain  directions  in 
which  their  cohesive  power  is  weakest,  and  in  which  they  consequently, 
yield  most  readily  to  an  exterior  force.  Tliis  tendency  to  break  in  the 
direction  of  certain  planes  is  called  deava^e,  and  being  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  crystalline  form  it  has  already  been  necessary  to  define 
it,  and  to  mention  some  of  its  most  important  features  (p.  2).  Cleavage 
differs  (a)  according  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is  obtained,  and  (J)  accord- 
ing to  its  direction,  crystallographically^  determined. 

\a)  Cleavage  is  asXledi  pe^ect  or  eminent  when  it  is  obtained  with  great 
ease,  affording  smooth,  lustrous  surfaces,  as  in  mica,  topaz,  calcite.  Inferior 
degrees  of  cleavage  are  spoken  of  as  distinct,  indistinct  or  imperfect,  inter- 
rupted, in  traces,  dijficidt.  These  terms  are  sufficiently  intelligible  without 
further  explanation.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  cleavage  ot  a  species  is 
sometimes  better  developed  in  some  of  its  varieties  than  in  othei*s. 

(6)  Cleavage  is  also  named  according  to  the  direction,  crystallographically 
detined,  which  it  takes  in  a  species.  When  parallel  to  the  basal  section  (O) 
it  is  called  basai,  as  in  topaz ;  parallel  to  the  prism,  as  in  amphibole,  it  is 
cniled  prismatic ;  also  niacrodiagonal,  orthodiaffonal,  etc.,  when  parallel 
to  the  several  diametral  sections ;  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube,  octa- 

♦  See  further  on  p.  178. 
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hedroD,  dodecahedron,  or  rhombohedron,  it  is  called  ctibiCy  as  ^lenite  ; 
octah^drdlj  as  fluorite;  dodecahedrcd^  as  sphalerite;  rJumhohedral^  aa 
calcite. 

Intimately  conneoted  with  the  deaYage  of  dystallized  mineialB  are  the  divisional  plaooi  in* 
▼estigated  by  Beusch  (see  Literature,  p.  123).  He  haa  found  that  by  pressure,  or  by  a  sadden 
blow,  divisional  planes  are  in  many  osaes  prodaoed  which  are  sjialogoas  to  the  cleavage 
planes.  The  first  he  oaUs  GleitflcuAen^  or  planes  in  which  a  sliding  of  the  moleoalea  upon 
each  other  takes  place.  Thus,  for  example,  if  two  opposite  lode<»hedral  edges  of  a  cabic 
cleavage  mass  of  rock-salt  are  r^ularly  filed  away,  and  the  maeb  then  snbjected  to  pressure 
in  this  direction,  a  OleUflache  is  obtained  parallel  to  the  dodecahedral  face. 

The  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  by  a  blow  on  a  rounded  steel  point,  placed  perpen* 
dicular  to  the  natural  or  cleavage  face  of  a  crystal,  are  called  by  him  fracture-figures  (Schlag- 
fi^^uren).  The  divisional-planes  in  this  case  appear  as  cracks  diveiging  from  the  point  where 
the  blow  has  been  made.  For  instance,  on  a  cubic  face  of  rock-salt  two  planes,  forming  a 
rectangular  cross,  are  obtained  ;  on  biaxial  mica,  a  six-rayed  (sometimes  three -rayed)  star 
results  from  the  blow,  one  ray  of  which  is  always  parallel  to  the  brachydiagoual  axis  of  the 
prism. 

2.  Fracture, — ^The  term  fracture  is  used  to  define  the  form  or  kind  of 
surface  obtained  by  breaking  in  a  direction  other  than  that  of  the  cleavage 
in  crystallized  minerals,  and  in  any  direction  in  massive  minerals.  When 
the  cleavage  is  highly  j)erfect  in  several  directions,  as  the  cubic  cleavage  of 
galenite,  fracture  is  often  not  readily  obtainable. 

Fracture  is  defined  as : 

(a)  ConchoidaZ;  when  a  mineral  brealcs  with  curved  concavities,  more 
or  less  deep.  It  is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  concavity  to  the 
valve  of  a  shell,  from  concha,  a  shell;  flint. 

(5)  Even  /  when  the  surface  of  fracture,  though  rough,  with  numeix>u8 
small  elevations  and  depressions,  still  approximates  to  a  plane  surface. 

(c)   Uneven;  when  the  surface  is  rough  and  entirely  irregular. 

{a)  Hackley  ;  when  the  elevations  are  shai*p  or  jagged  ;  broken  iron. 

Other  terms  also  employed  are  earthy^  splintery^  etc. 


13.  Hardness. 

By  the  hardness  of  a  mineral  is  understood  the  resistance  which  it  offers 
to  abrasion.  The  degree  of  hai-dness  is  determined  by  observing  the  ease 
or  diflSculty  with  which  one  mineral  is  scratched  by  another,  or  by  a  tile  or 
knife. 

In  minerals  there  are  all  grades  of  hardness,  from  that  of  a  substance 
impressible  by  the  finger-nail  to  that  of  the  diamond.  To  give  precision 
to  the  use  of  this  character,  a  scale  of  Iiardness  was  introduced  by  Moiis. 
It  is  as  follows : 

1.  Talc  ;  common  laminated  light-green  variety. 

2.  Gypsum  ;  a  crystallized  variety. 

3.  CcUcite;  transparent  variety. 

4.  Fluorite ;  crystalline  variety. 

5.  Apatite;  transparent  variety. 
(5.5.  Scapolite;  crystalline  variety.) 

6.  Feldspar  (orthoclase) ;  white  cfcavable  variety, 

7.  Quartz;  transparent. 
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8.  Topaz  f  transparent. 

9.  Sapphire;  cleavable  varietiea. 
10.  Diamond. 

If  the  mineral  ander  trial  is  scratched  by  the  file  or  knife  as  easily  as 
Ajiatite,  its  hardness  is  called  5 ;  if  a  little  more  easily  than  apatite  and 
not  so  readily  as  flaorite,  its  hardness  is  called  4.5,  etc.  For  minerals  as 
hard  or  harder  than  quartz,  tlie  file  will  not  answer,  and  the  i-elative  hard- 
ness is  determined  by  finding  by  experiment  whether  the  given  mineral  will 
scratch,  or  can  be  scratched  by,  the  successive  minerals  in  the  scale. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  ^reat  accuracy  is  not  attainable  by  the  above 
methods,  though,  indeed,  for  all  mineralogical  purposes  exactness  is  quite 
unnecessary. 

The  interval  between  2  and  3,  and  5  and  6,  in  the  scale  of  Mohs,  being 
a  little  greater  than  between  the  other  numbers,  Breithaupt  proposed  a 
Bcale  of  twdve  minerals ;  but  the  scale  of  Mohs  is  now  universally  accepted. 

Accurate  determinations  of  the  hardness  of  minerals  have  been  made  by 
Frankenhevnij  Fram^  Grailich  and  Pekarek^  and  others  (see  Literature, 
p.  122),  with  an  instrument  called  a  sderometer.  The  mineral  is  placed  on 
a  movable  carriage  with  the  surface  to  be  experimented  u}x>n  horizontal ; 
this  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  steel  point  (or  diamond-point),  fixed  on  a 
support  above;  the  weight  is  then  determined  which  is  just  sufiicieut  to 
move  the  carriage  and  produce  a  scratch  on  the  surface  of  the  mineral. 

By  means  of  such  an  instrument  the  hardness  of  the  different  faces  of  a 
given  crystal  has  been  determined  in  a  variety  of  cases.  It  has  been  found 
that  different  planes  of  a  crystal  differ  in  hardness,  and  the  same  plane  dif- 
fei's  as  it  is  scratched  in  different  dii'ections.  In  general,  the  hardest  plane 
is  that  which  is  intersected  by  the  plane  of  most  complete  cleavage.  And 
of  a  single  plane,  which  is  intersected  by  cleavage  planes,  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  direction  is  the  softer,  those  parallel  to  it  tlie 
Larder. 

This  subject  has  been  reoenUy  inyestigated  by  Ezner  (p.  182),  who  has  giyen  the  form  of 
the  curves  of  hardneu  for  the  different  planes  of  many  crystals.  These  cnrres  are  obtained  aa 
follows :  the  least  weight  required  to  scratch  a  crystalline  surface  in  differmt  directions, 
for  each  10^  or  15^,  from  0^  to  180*,  is  determined  with  the  sderometer ;  these  directions 
are  laid  off  as  radii  ^m  a  centre,  and  the  length  of  each  is  made  proportional  to  the  weight 
fixed  by  ezperimeot,  that  is,  to  the  hardness  thus  determined ;  the  line  connecting  the 
extremities  of  these  radii  is  the  curve  of  hardness  for  the  given  plane.  v^ 

0.  TENAcrrY. 

Solid  minerals  may  be  either  brittle,  sectile,  malleable,  flexible,  or  elastic 

(a)  brittle;  when  parts  of  a  mineral  separate  in  powder  or 'grains  on 
attempting  to  cut  it ;  calcite. 

(i)  Sectile;  when  pieces  may  be  cut  off  witli  a  knife  without  falling  to 
iiowder,  but  still  the  mineral  pulverizes  under  a  haLimer.  This  character 
18  intermediate  between  brittle  and  malleable ;  gypsum. 

(c)  MaUeahle;  when  slices  may  be  cut  off,  ana  these  slices  flattened  out 
under  a  hammer ;  native  gold,  native  silver. 

{d^  Flexible ;  when  the  mineral  will  bend,  and  remain  bent  after  the 
bending  force  is  removed ;  tala 
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(e)  Elastic  ;  when  after  being  bent,  it  will  spring  back  to  its  original 
poBition ;  mica. 

The  elasticity  of  crystallized  minerals  is  a  subject  of  theoretical  rather 
than  practical  importance.  The  subject  has  been  acoustically  investigated 
by  Savart.  with  very  interesting  results.  Eeference  may  also  be  made  to 
the  investigations  of  Neumann,  and  later  those  of  Yoigt  and  Groth.  The 
most  important  principle  established  by  these  i^esearches  is,  as  stated  by 
Groth,  tnat  in  crystals  the  elasticity  (coefficient  of  elasticity)  diflFers  in 
difiFerent  directions,  but  is  the  same  in  all  directions  which  ai-e  crystallo- 
graphically  identical ;  hence  he  gives  as  the  definition  of  a  crystal,  a  solid 
m  which  the  elasticity  is  a  function  of  the  direction. 

Intimatelj  ooxmeeted  with  the  general  sabjects  here  oonndered,  of  ooheaioii  in  relation 
to  minerala,  are  the  Agnres  produced  bj  etching  on  ciystalline  faces  (Aetzfiguren,  Genn  \ 
investigated  by  Leydol^  and  later  by  Baumhaner,  Ezner,  and  others.  This  method  of  investi- 
gation is  of  high  importance  as  revealing  the  molecolar  structure  of  the  crystal ;  reference, 
however,  must  be  made  to  the  original  memoirs,  whose  titles  are  given  below,  for  the  full 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  etching  is  peif  ormed  mostly  by  solvents,  as  water  in  some  cases,  more  generaUy  the 
ordinary  mineral  acids,  or  caustic  alkalies,  also  by  steam  and  hydrofluoric  acid ;  tbe  latter  is 
especially  powerful  in  its  action.  The  figures  produced  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  angular 
depressions,  such  us  low  triangular,  or  quadrilateral  pyramids,  whose  outlines  run  parallel  to 
some  of  the  crystalline  edges.  In  some  cases  the  planes  produced  can  be  referred  to  occur- 
ring ciystallographic  planes.  They  appear  alike  on  similar  planes  of  ciystals,  and  hence 
serve  to  distinguish  different  forms,  perhaps  in  appearance  identical,  as  the  two  sets  of  planes 
in  the  ordinary  double  pyramid  of  quartz ;  so,  too,  they  reveal  the  compound  twinning  struc- 
ture common  on  some  crystals,  as  quartz  (p.  80)  and  aragonite. 

Analogous  to  the  etching-figures  are  the  figures  produced  on  the  faces  of  some  crystals  by 
the  loss  of  water  (Verwitterungsfigtiren,  Qerm.)  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Pape 
(see  below). 
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IL  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.* 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  is  its  weight  compai'ed  with  that  of  an- 
other substance  of  equal  volume,  wliose  gravity  is  taken  at  unity.  In  the 
case  of  solids  or  liquids,  this  comparison  is  usually  made  with  water.  If  a 
cubic  inch  of  any  mineral  wci^lis  twice  as  much  as  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
(water  being  the  unit),  its  specific  gravity  is  2,  if  three  times  as  much,  its 
specific  gravity  is  3,  etc. 

The  direct  comparison  by  wei^^ht  of  a  certain  volume  of  water  with  an 
equal  vohime  of  a  ^iven  solid  is  not  often  practicable.  By  making  use, 
however,  of  a  familiar  principle  in  hydrostatics,  viz.,  that  the  weio^ht  lost 
by  a  solid  immersed  in  water  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  that  is  of  the  volume  of  water  it  displaces, — the  determination  of  the 
specific  gmvity  becomes  a  very  simple  process. 

The  weight  of  the  solid  out  of  water  {w)  is  determined  by  weighing  in 
the  usual  manner;  then  the  weight  in  water  is  found  {w')^  when  the  loss  by 
immersion  or  the  difference  of  the  two  weights  {w  —  w')  is  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  solid  ;  finally  the  quotient  of  the  first 
weight  {w)  by  that  of  the  equal  volume  of  water  as  determined  (^  —  «?') 
is  the  specific  gravity  (6r). 

Hence,  G  = 


w  —  w 


For  example,  the  weight  of  a  fragment  of  quartz  is  found  to  be  4.534 

grams.      Its  weight  in  water  =  2.817  grains,  and  therefore  the  loss  oi 

weight,  or  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  =  1.717.     Consequent!} 

4  634 
the  specific  gravity  is  equal  to    '      ,  or  2.641. 

The  ordinary  method  for  obtaining  the  specific  gravit}''  of  firm,  solid 
minerals  is  fii-st  to  weisjh  the  specimen  accurately  on  a  good  chemical  bal- 
ance, then  8UBi>end  it  from  one  pan  of  the  balance  bv  a  h<)i*se-hair,  silk 
thread,  or  better  still  by  a  fine  platinum  wire,  in  a  glass  of  water  con- 
veniently placed  beneath.  The  platinum  wire  may  be  wound  around  the 
specimen,  or  where  the  latter  is  small  it  may  be  made  at  one  end  into  a 
little  spiral  suppoi-t.  While  thus  suspended,  the  weight  is  again  taken  with 
the  same  care  as  before. 

The  water  employed  for  this  purpose  should  be  distilled,  to  free  it  from 
all  foreign  substances.  Since  the  density  of  water  varies  with  its  tempera- 
tare,  a  particular  temperature  has  to  be  selected  for  these  experiments,  io 

•  See  further  on  p.  178. 
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Oilier  to  obtain  nniform  results :  60®  F.  is  the  most  convenient,  and  has 
been  generally  adopted.  But  the  temperature  of  the  maximum  density  of 
water,  39.2°  f\  (4''  0.),  has  been  recommended  as  preferable.  For  minerals 
soluble  in  water  some  other  liquid,  as  alcohol,  benzene,  etc.,  must  be  em- 
ployed^ whose  specific  gravity  {g)  is  accurately  known ;  from  the  com- 
parison with  it,  the  specific  gravity  {O)  of  tlie  mineral  as  referred  to  water 
IS  determined,  as  by  the  formula : 

0  = ,g. 

w  —  to  '^ 

A  Tery  convenient  form  of  balance  is  the  spiral  balance  of  Jolly,  where  the  weight  is  mea- 
■ured  by  the  torsion  of  a  spiral  brass  wire.  The  readings,  which  give  the  weight  of  the  min- 
eral in  and  out  of  water,  are  obtained  by  observing  the  coincidence  of  the  index  with  its 
image  reflected  in  the  mirror  on  which  the  graduation  is  made. 

A  form  of  balance  in  which  weights  are  also  dispensed  with,  the  specific  gravity  being  read 
off  from  a  scale  without  calculation,  has  recently  been  described  by  Parish  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  III., 
X.,  .852).     Where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  it  can  be  very  conveniently  used. 

If  the  mineral  is  not  solid,  but  pulveruleut  or  porous,  it  is  best  to  reduce 
it  to  a  ])Owder  and  weigh  it  in  a  little  glass  bottle  (f.  373) 
called  a  pygnometer.  This  bottle  has  a  stopper  which 
fits  tightly  and  ends  in  a  tube  with  a  very  fine  opening. 
The  bottle  is  filled  with  distilled  water,  the  stopper  in- 
serted, and  the  overflowing  water  carefully  removed  with 
a  soft  cloth.  It  is  now  weighed,  and  also  the  mineral 
whose  density  is  to  be  determhied.  The  stopper  is  then 
removed  and  the  mineral  in  powder  or  in  small  fragments 
inserted,  with  care,  so  as  not  to  introduce  air-bubbles. 
The  water  which  oveifiows  on  i*eplacing  the  stopper  is 
the  amount  of  water  displaced  by  the  mineral.  The 
weight  of  the  pygnometer  with  the  enclosed  mineral  is 
determined,  and  the  weifijht  of  the  water  lost  is  obviously 
the  difference  between  tnis  last  weight  and  that  of  the 
bottle  and  mineral  together,  as  fii*st  determined.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  mineral  is  equal  to  its  weight  alone  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  equal 
volume  of  water  thus  determined. 

Where  this  method  is  followed  with  sufficient  care,  especially  avoiding 
any  change  of  temperature  in  the  water,  the  results  are  quite  accurate. 
Other  methods  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  will  be  found  described 
in  the  literature  notices  which  follow. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Eose  that  chemical  precipitates  have  uniformly  a 
higher  density  than  belongs  to  the  same  substance  in  a  less  finely  divided 
state.  This  increase  of  density  also  characterizes,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
a  mineral  in  a  fine  state  of  mechanical  subdivision.  This  is  explained 
by  the  condensation  of  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  powder. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  density  of  many  substances  is  altered 
by  fusion.  The  same  mineral  in  different  states  of  molecular  aggregation 
may  differ  somewhat  in  density.  Furthermore,  minerals  having  the  same 
chemical  composition  have  sometimes  different  densities  corresponding  co  the 
different  crystalline  forms  in  which  they  appear  (see  p.  199). 
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For  all  minerals  in  a  state  of  averai^  purity  the  specific  gravity  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  constant  characteristics,  as  nrged  especially  by 
Breithaupt.  Every  chemical  analysis  of  a  mineral  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  careful  determination  of  its  density. 

PreuOieal  guggeiUons.^-The  fragment  taken  ahonld  not  be  too  laige,  aaj  from  two  to  five 
grams  for  ordiiiaiy  oaaee,  yaiybig  aomewhat  with  the  density  of  the  mineral.  The  subatanoe 
must  be  free  from  imparities,  internal  and  external,  and  not  poroos.  Care  most  be  taken  to 
exclade  air-bnbblefi,  and  it  wiU  often  be  found  well  to  moisten  the  snrfaoe  of  the  specimen 
before  inserting  it  in  the  water,  and  sometimes  boiling  is  necessary  to  free  it  from  air.  If  it 
absorbs  water  this  latter  process  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  till  tiie  substanoe  is  fallj  satu- 
rated. No  accurate  determinations  can  be  made  unless  the  changes  of  temperature  are 
rigorously  excluded  and  the  actual  temperature  noted. 

In  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  constituents  in  known  proportions,  when  the  speoiflo 
graTity  of  the  whole  and  of  one  are  known,  that  of  the  other  can  be  readily  obtained.  This 
method  is  often  important  in  the  study  of  rooks. 
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III.  LIGHT.* 

Before  considering  the  distinguishing  optical  properties  of  crystals  of  the 
different  systems,  it  is  desirable  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  moi*e  im- 

Sortant   principles  of   optics  npon    which  the    phenomena  in  question 
epend. 

Nature  of  light. — In  accordance  with  the  nndulatory  theory  of  Huy- 
j^hens,  as  further  developed  by  Young  and  Fresnel,  light  is  conceived  to 
consist  in  the  yibititions,  transverse  to  the  direction  of  propagation,  of  the 
particles  of  imponderable,  elastic  eiher^  which  it  is  assumed  pervades  all 
space  as  well  as  all  material  bodies.  These  vibrations  are  propagated  witJi 
great  velocity  in  straight  lines  and  in  all  directions  from  tne  luminous 
]v»int,  and  the  sensation  which  thoy  produce  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  is 
called  light. 

The  nature  of  the  vibrations  will  be  understood  from  f.  874.  If  AB 
represents  the  direction  of  propamtion  of  the  light-ray,  each  pai-ticle  of 
ether  vibrates  at  right  angles  to  this  as  a  line  of  equilibrium.    The  vibra- 

*  See  further  on  np.  177  et  sea 
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tiou  of  the  first  particle  induces  a  similar  movement  in  the  adjacent  par- 
ticle ;  this  is  communicated  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  particles  vibrate 
successively  from  the  line  AB  to  a  distance  corresponding  to  hb\  called  the 
amjplitvde  of  the  vibration,  then  return  to  b  and  pass  on  to  a\  and  so 


on.  Thus  at  a  given  instant  there  are  particles  occupying  all  positions, 
from  that  of  the  extreme  distance  J',  or  c',  from  the  line  of  equilibrium  to 
that  on  this  line.  In  this  way  the  wave  of  vibration  moves  forward,  while 
the  motion  of  the  particles  is  only  transverse.  In  the  figure  the  vibrations 
are  represented  in  one  plane  only,  but  in  ordinary  light  they  take  place  in 
all  directions  about  the  line  AB.  The  distance  between  any  two  particles, 
which  are  in  like  positions,  of  like  phaae^  as  V  and  <?',  is  called  the  wave- 
length ;  and  the  time  required  for  tnis  completed  movement  is  called  the 
time  of  vibration.  The  intensity  of  the  light  varies  with  the  amplitude  of 
the  vibrations,  and  the  color  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  waves ;  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  violet  rays  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  red  rays. 

Two  waves  of  like  phase,  propagated  in  the  same  direction  and  of  equal 
intensity,  on  meeting  unite  to  form  a  wave  of  double  intensity  (double 
amplitude).  If  the  waves  differ  in  phase  by  half  a  wave-length,  or  an  odd 
multiple  of  this,  they  interfere  and  extinguish  each  other.  For  other  rela- 
tions of  phase  they  are  also  said  to  interfere,  forming  a  new  resultant  wave, 
differing  in  phase  and  amplitude  from  each  of  the  component  waves ;  if 
they  are  waves  of  wliite  light,  their  interference  is  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  successive  colors  of  the  spectrum.  The  propagation  of  the 
vibration- waves  of  light  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  effect  produced 
when  a  pebble  is  thi-own  in  a  sheet  of  quiet  water — a  series  of  concentric 
circular  waves  are  sent  out  from  the  point  of  agitation.  These  waves  con- 
sist in  the  ti-ansvei-se  vibration  of  the  particles  of  water,  the  waves  move 
forward,  but  the  water  simply  vibrates  to  and  fiX)  vertically. 

The  waves  of  light  are  propagated  forward,  in  an  analogous  manner,  in 
all  directions  from  the  luminous  point,  and  the  surface  which  contains  all 
the  particles  which  commence  their  vibrations  simultaneously  is  called  the 
wave-surface  (Wellenflache,  Qerm.). 

If  the  propagation  of  light  goes  on  with  the  same  velocity  in  all  direc- 
tions in  a  homogeneous  medium,  the  wave-surface  is  obviously  that  of  a 
sphere  and  the  medium  is  said  to  be  iaotrope.  If  it  takes  place  with  dif- 
ferent velocities  in  different  directions  in  a  body,  the  wave-surface  is  some- 
times an  ellipsoid,  but  never  spherical,  as  Is  shown  later ;  such  a  body  is 
called  aniaotrope. 

All  the  phenomena  of  optics  are  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  waves 
of  lightj  whose  change  of  direction  accompanies  refmction,  whose  interfer- 
ence produces  the  colored  bands  of  the  diffraction  spectra,  etc.  For  the 
full  discusBion  of  the  subject  reference  must  be  made  to  works  on  optics. 
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Refraction. — A  ray  of  light  passing  throngh  a  homogeneous  ine<linm  \% 
always  propagated  in  a  straight  line  without  deviation.  When,  however, 
the  fight-ray  passes  from  one  medium  to  another,  which  is  of  difFei-ent 
density,  it  suffers  a  change  of  direction,  which  is  called  refraction.  For  in- 
stance, in  f.  375,  if  oa  is  a  ray  of  light  passing  from  air  into  water,  its  path 
will  be  changed  after  passing  the  surface  at 
a,  and  it  will  continue  in  tlie  direction  ah. 
Conversely,  if  a  ray  of  light,  Ja,  pass  from 
the  denser  medium,  water,  into  the  rarer 
medium,  air,  at  a,  it  will  take  the  direction 
ac. 

If  now  moo  is  a  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face at  a,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  angle  cam^ 
called  the  angle  of  incidence  {it)  of  the  ray 
ca  is  greater  than  the  angle  hao^  called  the 
angle  of  refraction  (r),  and  what  is  observed 
in  this  case  is  found  to  be  universally  true, 
and  the  law  is  expressed  as  follows : 

A  ray  of  liglU  in  passing  from  a  rarer 
to  a  denser  medium  is  refracted  towabds 
the  perpendicular ;  if  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium  it  is  refracted 
AWAY  FROM  the  pervendicular. 

A  further  relation  has  also  been  established  by  experiment :  however 
great  or  small  the  angle  of  incidence,  cam  (i),  may  be,  there  is  always  a 
constant  relation  between  it  and  the  angle  of  refraction,  gam  (r),  for  two 
given  substances,  as  here  for  air  and  water.  This  is  seen  in  the  figure  where 
af  and  da  are  the  sines  of  the  two  angles,  and  their  ratio  (=  \  nearly)  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sine  of  any  other  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of 
its  angle  of  refraction.     This  principle  is  expressed  as  follows: 

The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction. 

This  constant  ratio  between  these  two  angles  is  called  the  index  ofrefrao- 

tiony  or  simply  n.    In  the  example  given  for  air  and  water  -, —  =  1.335, 

and  consequently  the  value  of  the  index  of  refraction,  or  n,  is  1.335. 

The  following  table  includes  the  values  of  n  for  a  variety  of  substances. 
For  all  crystallized  minerals,  except  those  of  the  isometric  svstem,  the  index 
of  refraction  has  more  than  one  value,  as  is  explained  in  the  pages  which 
follow. 


Ice 1.308 

Water 1.335 

Fluorite 1.436 

Alum 1.457 

Chalcedony 1.558 

Eock-salt 1.557 

Quartz ^ . .  ^ .  1.548 


Calcite 1.654 

Aragonite 1.693 

Boracite 1.701 

Garnet 1.815 

Zircon 1.961 

Blende 2.260 

Diamond 2.419 


Bin  t 


In  the  principle  which  has  been  stated,  -. —  =  n,  twc  points  ai-e  to  be 
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noted.  First,  if  the  angle  i  =  0®,  then  sin  t  =  0,  and  obviously  also  r  =  0, 
in  other  words,  when  the  ray  of  light  coincides  with  the  perpendicular  no 
refraction  takes  place,  the  ray  proceeding  onward  into  the  second  nSedium 
without  deviation. 

Again,  if  the  angle  i  =  90^,  then  sin  i  =  1,  and  the  equation  above  be- 
comes -; —  =  n,  or  sin  r  =  - .    As  n  has  a  fixed  value  for  every  substance, 
sm  r         '  n  ^  -> 

it  is  obvious  that  there  will  also  be  a  corresponding  valne  of  the  angle  r 
for  the  case  mentioned.    From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  for  water 

sin  r  =  :j-^o^»  and  r  =  48®  35' ;  for  diamond,  sin  r  =  — -,  and  r  =  24''  25'. 

In  the  example  employed  above,  if  the  angle  boo  (r)  =  48°  35',  the  line  ac 
will  coincide  with  o^supposing  the  light  to  go  from  b  to  a.  If  r  is  greater 
than  48°  35',  the  ray  no  louger  passes  from  the  water  into  the  air,  but  suffers 
total  reflection  at  the  surface  a.  This  value  of  r  is  said  to  be  the  limiting 
value  for  the  given  substance.  The  smaller  it  is  the  greater  the  amount  or 
light  ]*eflected,  and  the  greater  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  the  substance  in 
question.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond. 
Determinatian  qf  the  index  of  refraction.* — fey  means  of  a  prism,  as 

MNP  in  f.  376,  it  is  jKiSsible  to  determine 
the  value  of  n,  or  index  of  refraction  of  a 
given  substance.  The  full  explanation  of 
Siis  subject  belongs  to  works  on  optics,  but 
a  word  is  devoted  to  it  here.  If  the  material 
is  solid,  a  prism  must  be  cut  and  polished, 
with  its  edge  in  the  proper  direction,  and 
having  not  too  small  an  angle.  If  the  refrac- 
tive index  of  a  liquid  is  required,  it  is  placed 
within  a  hollow  prism,  with  sides  of  plates  of  glass  having  both  surfaces 
parallel. 

The  angle  of  the  prism,  2£NP  (a),  is,  in  each  case,  measured  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  angle  between  two  planes  of  a  crystal,  and  then  the 
minim.um  amount  of  deviation  (S)  of  a  ^tnonochromatio  ray  of  light  passing 
from  a  slit  through  the  prism  is  also  determined.  The  amount  of  deviation 
of  a  ray  in  passing  through  the  prism  varies  with  its  position,  but  when  the 
prism  IS  so  placed  that  the  ray  makes  equal  angles  with  the  sides  of  the 
prism  {i  =  t ,  f .  376),  both  when  entering  and  emerging,  this  deviation  has 
9k  fixed  minimum  value. 
If  S  =  the  minimum  deviation  of  the  ray,  and 

a  =  the  angle  of  the  prism,  then  n  = X~ '. 

In  determining  the  value  of  n  for  different  colors,  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
rays  of  known  position  in  tlie  spectrum. 

Double  refraction. — ^Hitherto  the  existence  of  only  one  refracted  ray  has 
been  assnmed  when  light  passes  from  one  medium  to  another.  But  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  tliat  there  are  sometimes  ^a  vp&acted  rays.  The  most 
familiar  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  raxnetM  calcite,  also  called  od 
account  of  this  property  "  doubly-refracting  spar." 

If  mnoj>  (f.  377)  DC  a  cleavage  piece  of  calcite,  and  a  ray  of  light  meets 

*  See  further  on  p.  177. 
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It  at  bj  it  will,  in  passing   through,  be  divided   into   two  rays,  hcj  bd 
Siinilarlj  a  line  seen  throngh  a  piece  of  calcite  ordi* 
narily  appears  double. 

It. will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  same  property  is 
enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  of  crystallized  mmerals, 
though  in  a  less  striking  degree. 

Iiejlecti<y>i, — Wiien  a  ray  of  ligiit  passes  from  one 
medinm  to  another,  for  example,  from  air  to  a  denser 
substance,  as  has  been  illustrated,  the  light  will  be  par- 
tially transmitted  and  refracted  by  the  latter,  in  the 
manner  illustrated,  but  a  portion  of  it  (the  ray  ag^  in  f.  375),  is  always 
reflected  back  into  the  air.  The  direction  of  the  reflected  ray  is  known 
in  accordance  widi  the  following  law : 

The  angles  of  incidence  ana  reflection  are  equal. — In  f.  375  the  angle 
caan  is  equal  to  the  angle  rnag. 

The  relative  amount  of  light  reflected  and  transmitted  depends  upon  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  also  upon  the  transparency  of  the  secotid  medium. 
If  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  not  perfectly  polished,  diffuse  i-eflection  will 
take  place,  and  there  will  be  no  distinct  reflected  ray. 

Still  another  important  principle,  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  remains 
to  be  enunciated :  The  rays  of%noidence^  reflection^  and  refraction  all  lie 
in  the  same  plane. 

Dispersion. — Thus  far  the  chan^  in  direction  which  a  ray  of  light  suffera 
on  refraction  has  alone  been  considered.  It  is  also  true  that  the  amount 
of  refraction  differs  for  the  different  colors  of  which  ordinary  white  light 
is  comLKjsed,  being  greater  for  blue  than  for  red.  In  consequence  of  tnis 
fact,  if  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  pass  thrcnigh  a  prism,  as  in  f.  376,  it  will 
not  only  be  refracted,  but  it  will  also  be  separated  into  its  component  colors, 
thus  forming  the  spectrum. 

This  variation  for  the  different  colore  depends  directly  upon  their  wave- 
lengths ;  the  red  rays  have  longer  waves,  and  vibrate  moi-e  slowly,  and 
hence  suffer  less  refraction  than  tbe  violet  rays,  for  which  the  wave-lengths 
are  shorter  and  the  velocity  greater. 

Interference  of  light;  aiffraction. — ^^VTien  a  ray  of  monochromatic  light 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  narrow  slit,  or  by  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body, 
it  is  diffra^steds  and  there  arise,  as  may  be  observed  upon  an  appropriately 

E laced  screen,  a  series  of  dark  and  light  bands,  grownig  fainter  on  the  outer 
mits.  Their  presence,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  explained  in  accordance 
with  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  as  due  to  the  tnterferencey  or  mutual 
reaction  of  the  adjoining  waves  of  light.  If  ordinary  light  is  employed, 
the  phenomena  are  the  same  and  for  the  same  causes,  except  that  the  bands 
ai'e  successive  spectra.  Diff inaction  gratings,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ex* 
ti^mely  flne  lines  very  closely  ruled  upon  glass,  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  prism  to  produce  the  colored  spectrum.  The  familiar 
phenomena  of  the  colors  of  thin  plates  and  of  Newton's  rings  depend  upon 
the  same  principle  of  the  interference  of  the  light  waves.  This  subject  is 
one  of  the  highest  irm^igkice  in  its  connection  with  the  optical  properties 
of  crystals,  since  Jh^^renomena  observed  when  they  are  viewed,  under 
certain  circumstances,  in  polarized  light  are  explained  in  an  analogoaa 
manner.  (Comp^e  the  colored  plate,  frontispiece.) 
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Polarvsatioii  hy  reflection, — By  polarization  is  imderBtood,  in  general, 
that  change  in  the  character  of  reflected  or  transniitted  h'ght  which  dimin- 
ishes its  power  of  being  further  reflected  or  transmitted.  In  accordance 
with  the  imdnlatory  theory  of  light  a  ray  of  polarized  light  is  one  whose 
vibrations  take  place  in  a  single  plane  only. 

Suppose  (f.  378)  mn  and"  op  to  be  two  parallel  mirrors,  say  simple 

polished  pieces  of  black  glass ;  a  my  of  light,  AB^ 

878  will  be  reflected  irom  mn  in  the  direction  BC\ 

yl-  ^^--A  a^id   meeting  op,  will  be  again  reflected  to  JJ. 

/Jr'"^^^^^  When,  as  here,  the  two  mirrors  are  in  a  parallel 

/J^"^-^^  position,  the  plane  of   reflection  is  clearly  the 

\r|     ^^«  same  for  both,  the  angles  of  incidence  are  equal, 

and  the  rays  AB  and  CI)  are  parallel.     The  ray 

CD  is  polarised^  although  this  does  not  show 

itself  to  the  eye  dii'ect. 

Now  let  the  mirror,  opj  be  revolved  abont  BC 
as  an  axis,  and  let  its  position  otherwise  be  nn> 
changed,  so  that  the  angles  of  incidence  still 
remain  equal,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reflected 
ray,  6'Z>,  loses  more  and  moi^e  of  its  brilliancy  as 
the  revolution  continues,  and  when  the  mirror, 
op.  occupies  a  position  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  position,  the  amount  of  light  reflected  will  be  a  minimum,  the 
planes  of  reflection  being  in  the  two  cases  perpendicular  to  one  another. 

If  the  revolution  of  the  miri-or  be  continued  with  the  same  conditions  as 
before,  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  reflected  ray  will  become  brighter 
and  brighter  till  the  mirnu'  has  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line, 
o'p\  when  the  planes  of  reflection  again  coincide,  and  the  reflected  ray,  CD\ 
is  equal  in  brilliancy  to  that  previously  obtained  for  the  position  610. 

The  same  diminution  to  a  minimum  will  be  seen  if  the  revolution  is  con- 
tinued 90°  farther,  and  the  reflected  ray  again  becomes  as  brilliant  as  before 
when  the  mirror  resumes  its  fii-st  position  op. 

In  the  above  description  it  was  asserted  that,  when  the  planes  of  inci- 
dence of  the  mirrors  were  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  amount  of  lio^ht 
reflected  would  be  less  than  in  any  other  position,  that  is  a  minimum.  For 
one  single  position  of  the  mirrers,  however,  as  they  thus  stand  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  that  is  for  one  single  value  of  the  ajigle  of  incidence,  the 
light  will  be  |)ractically  extinguished,  and  no  reflected  i*ay  will  appear 
frem  the  second  mirror. 

The  angle  of  incidence,  ABITj  for  this  case  is  called  the  angle  of  polar- 
izaiion^  and  its  value  varies  for  different  substances.  It  was  shown  further 
by  Brewster  that : 

The  angle  of  polarization  is  that  angle  whone  tangent  is  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  reflecting  substance^  i.e.,  tan  i=z  n. 

Exactly  the  same  phases  of  change  would  have  been  observed  if  the 
upper  mirror  had  been  revolved  in  a  similar  manner.  The  firet  mirror  is 
orten  called  the  polarizer,  the  second  the  aruUf/ier, 

This  change  which  the  light  suffei-s  in  this  case,  in  consequei»ce  of  re- 
flection, is  cA[\ed polarization. 
In  order  to  give  a  partial  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  and  to  make 
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the  same  subject  intelligible  as  applied  to  other  cases  iu  which  polarisation 
occars,  i-eference  must  oo  made  to  the  commonly  received  theory  of  the 
uatui*c  of  light  alreadjr  defined. 

The  phenomena  of  light  are  explained,  as  has  been  stated,  on  the  assnmp- 
tion  that  it  consists  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ether,  the  vibrations  being 
transvei'se,  tliat  is  in  a  plane  perpendicular,  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
light  is  propagated.  These  vibrations  in  ordinary  light  take  place  in  all 
directions  in  this  plane  at  sensibly  the  same  time ;  strictly  speaking,  the 
vibrations  are  considered  as  being  always  transverse,  but  their  directions 
are  constantly  and  instantaneously  chai)ging  in  azimuth.  Such  a  ray  of  liglit 
is  alike  on  all  sides  or  all  around  the  line  of  propagation,  AjB^  f.  374. 
A  ray  of^  completely  polarized  light,  on  tiie  other  hand,  has  vibrations  in 
Ofte  dii*ection  only,  that  is  in  a  single  plane. 

These  principles  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  reflection  already  de- 
scribed. The  ray  of  ordinary  light,  AB^  has  its  vibrations  sensibly  simul- 
taneous in  all  directions  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  line  of  propaga- 
tion, while  the  light  reflected  fmm  each  mirror  has  only  those  vibrations 
which  are  in  one  direction,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  i*eflection — 
supposing  that  the  mirrors  are  so  placed  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
(ABII)  is  also  the  angle  of  polarization. 

If  tlie  mirror  occupy  the  position  represented  in  f.  378,  the  ray  of  light, 
BC,  after  being  reflected  by  the  first  mirror,  m/i,  contains  that  part  of  the 
vibrations  whose  direction  is  normal  to  its  plane  of  reflection  called  the 
plane  of  polarisation.  This  is  also  true  of  the  second  mirror,  and  when 
they  are  parallel  and  their  planes  of  reflection  coincide,  the  ray  of  light  is 
reflected  a  second  time  without  additional  change. 

If,  however,  the  ser^ond  mirror  is  revolved  hi  the  way  described  (p.  130), 
less  and  less  of  the  light  will  be  reflected  by  it,  since  a  successively  smaller 
part  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ray  i?6Uake  place  in  a  direction  normal  to 
its  plane  of  reflection.  And  when  the  mirrors  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  after  a  revolution  of  op  90°  about  the  line  liU  f^9j\  axis,  no  part  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  ray  BO  Ave  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  reflec- 
ticm-plane  of  the  second  mirror,  and  hence  the  light  is  extinguished. 

By  reference  to  f.  375  this  subject  may  be  explained  a  little  more  broadly. 
It  was  seen  that  of  the  ray  ea,  meeting  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a,  part  is 
reflected  and  part  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction.  It  has  been  shown  further  that  the  reflected  ]*ay  is  polar- 
ized, that  is,  it  is  changed  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  light  take  place  in 
one  direction,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  refracted  ray  is  polarized^  it  containing  only  tliose  vibrations  which 
were  lost  in  the  reflected  raj',  that  is,  those  which  coincide  with  the  plane 
of  incidence  and  reflection. 

It  was  stated  that  the  vibrations  of  the  polarized  reflected  ray  take  place 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  This  is  the  assumption  which 
is  commonly  made ;  but  all  the  phenomena  of  polarization  can  be  equally 
well  explained  upon  the  other  supposition  that  they  coincide  with  this 
plane. 

The  separation  of  the  ray  of  ordinary  light  into  two  rays,  one  reflected 
the  other  refracted,  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  each  ether,  takes  place  most 
completely  when  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  are  90°  from  one  another, 
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as  proved  by  Brewster.  From  tliis  fact  follows  the  law  already  stated^ 
that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarization  is  equal  to  the  index  of  re^ 
fraction.     The  angle  of  polarization  for  glass  is  alxmt  54"  35'. 

This  separation  is  in  no  case  absolntely  complete,  but  varies  with  differ- 
ent substances.  In  the  case  of  opaque  substances  the  vibrations  belonging 
to  the  refracted  ray  are  more  or  less  conipletelv  absorbed  (compare  remarks 
on  coloTy  p.  168).    Metallic  surfaces  pcjlarize  tlie  light  very  slightly. 

Polarizatwn  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  glass. — It  lias  i>een  explained 
that  the  light  which  has  been  transmitted  and  refracted  is  always  at  least 
in  part  polarized.  It  will  be  readily  undei-stood  from  this  fact  that  when  a 
number  of  glass  plates  are  placed  together,  the  light  which  passes  through 
them  all  wHl  be  moi'o  and  more  completely  polarized  as  their  number  is 
increased.  This  is  a  second  convenient  method  of  obtaining  polarized 
light. 

Polarization  hy  means  of  tourmaline  plates. — The  phenomena  of  polar- 
ized light  may  also  be  shown  by  means  of  tourmaline  plates.  If  fix>m 
a  crystal  of  tourmaline,  which  is  suitably  transparent,  two  sections  be 
obtained,  each  cut  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  it  will  be  found  that 
these,  when  placed  together  with  the  dii*ection  of  their  axes  coinciding, 
allow  the  light  to  pass  through.  If,  however,  one  section  is  revolved  upon 
the  other,  less  and  less  of  the  light  is  transmitted,  until,  when  their  axes  art) 
at  right  angles  (90**)  to  each  other,  the  light  is  (for  the  most  part)  extin- 
guished. As  the  revolution  is  continued,  more  and  more  light  is  obtained 
tlirough  the  sections,  and  after  a  revolution  of  180°,  the  axes  being  a^in 
parallel,  the  appearance  is  as  at  first.  A  further  revolution  (270°)  brings 
the  axes  again  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  when  the  light  is  a  second  time 
extinguished,  and  so  on  around. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  here,  is 
analogous  to  that  employed  for  the  case  of  polarization  by  re* 
flection.       Each  plate  so  affects  the  ray  of  light  that  after 
having  passed  through  it  there  exist  vibrations  in  one  direction 
only,  and  that  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  tlie  other  vibrations 
being  absorbed.     If  now  the  two  plates  are  placed  in  the  same 
position,  abdcj  and  efgrk  (f.  379),  the  light  passes  thi-ough  both 
in  succession.     If,  however,  the  one  is  turned  upon  the  other, 
only  that  portion  of  the  light  can  pass  through  which  vibrates 
still  in  the  direction  ac.     This  portion  is  determined  by  the 
resolution  of  the  existing  vibrations  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.    Consequently,  when  the  sections 
stand  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (f.  380)  the  amount  of 
transmitted  light  is  nothing  (not  strictly  true),  that  is,  the 
light  is  extinguished. 

The  tourmaline  plates,  which  have  been  described,  nre 
mounted  in  pieces  of  cork  and  held  in  a  kind  of  wii^ 
pincers  (f.  381).  The  object  to  be  examined  is  placed 
between  them  and  Bupj>oi'ted  there  by  the  spring  in  the 
wire.  In  use  they  are  held  close  to  the  eye,  and  in 
this  position  the  object  is  viewed  in  oonvergina  polarized  light. 

PolaHzation  by  Tneans  of  Ilicol  prisms. — The  most  convenient  method 
of  obtaining  polarized  light  is  by  means  of  a  Nicol  prism  of  calcite.     A 
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cleavage  rhombohedron  of  calcite  (the  variety  Iceland  spar  is  universally 
nsed  in  consequence  of  its  transparency)  is  obtained,  having  four  large  and 
two  small  rhombohedral  faces  opposite  each  other.    In  place  of  the  latter 


planes  two  new  surfaces  are  cut,  making  angles  of  68°  (instead  of  71®)  with 

the  obtuse  vertical  edges;  these  then  form  tlie  terminal  faces  of  the  prieiii. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  prism  is  cut  through  in  the  direction  HH^  (f.  382), 

the  parts  then  polished  and  cemented  together  again  with 

Canada  balsam.     A  I'ay  of  light,  a&,  entering  the  prism 

is  divided  into  two  i-ays  polarized  at  right  angles  to  each 

other.     One  of  these,  bcy  on  meeting  the  layer  of  balsam 

(whose  refractive  index  is  greater  than  that  of  calcite) 

611961*8  total  reflection  (p.  128),  and  is  deflected  against  the 

blackened  sides  of  the  prism  and  extinguished.     The  other 

passes  through  and  emerges  at  e,  a  completely  polarized 

ray  of  light,  that  is.  a  ray  with  vibi-atitms  in  one  direction 

only,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the 

prism  (f.  383). 

It  is  evident  that  twoNicol  prisms  can  be  used  together 
in  the  same  way  as  the  two  tourmaline  plates,  or  the  two 
miri-ors ;  one  is  called  the  volfiriser,  and  the  other  the 
analyzer.  The  plane  of  polarization  of  the  Nicol  prisms 
has  the  direction  PP  (f .  383)  at  right  angles  to  which  the 
vibi-ations  of  the  light  take  place.  A  ray  of  light  pass- 
ing through  one  Nicol  will  be  extinguished  by  a  second 
when  its  plane  of  polarization  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  first  prism ;  in  this  case  the  Nicols  are  said  to  be 
crossed.  The  Nicol  prisms  have  the  great  advantage  over  the  tourmaline 
plates,  that  the  light  they  transmit  is  uncolored  and  more  completely 
polarized. 

Either  a  tourmaline  plate  or  a  Nicol  prism 
Juay  also  be  used  in  connection  with  a  reflecting 
niirror.  The  light  reflected  by  such  a  mirror 
yibi-ates  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
incidence  (plane  of  polarization);  that  ti*ans- 
initted  by  the  Nicol  prism  vibi*ates  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shorter  diagonal  (f.  383).  Hence, 
when  the  plane  of  this  diagonal  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  mirror,  the  re- 
ttected  I'ay  will  pass  through  the  prism  ;  but  when  the  two  planes  mentioned 
coincide,  the  planes  of  vibration  are  at  right  angles  and  the  reflected  ray  is 
sxtinguished  by  the  prism. 
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Pclariscopes.* — TheNicol  prisme,  when  ready  for  nse,  are  mounted  in  au 
upright  instrument,  called  a  polarisoope.  Sometimes  parallel^  and  some- 
times converffinffj  light  is  required  in  the  investigations  for  which  the  instru- 
ment is  used.     Fig.  384  shows  the  polarization-microscope  of  Norrenberg 


884 


as  altered  and  improved  by  Groth  (see 
Literature,  p.  160).  The  N icol  prisms 
are  at  d  ana  r,  and  are  so  mounted  as 
to  admit  of  a  motion  of  revohition  in- 
dependent of  the  other  parts  of  the  in- 
strument. Tlie  lense  ^  causes  the  light 
from  the  ordinary  mirror,  a,  to  pass  as  a 
cone  through  the  prism  dy  and  the  lenses 
at  h  converge  the  light  upon  the  plate 
to  be  examined  placed  at  i.  The  other 
lenses  (c;)aht)ve  act  as  a  weak  microscope, 
having  a  field  of  vision  of  130°.  Tlie 
stage  (^and  k),  carrying  the  object,  admits 
of  a  horizontal  revolution.  The  distance 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  instrument 
is  adjusted  by  the  screws  m  and  n. 
When para/lel  yw;ht  is  required,  a  similar  instrument  is  employed,  which 
has,  however,  a  dinerent  arrangement  of  the  lenses,  as  shown  in  f.  385. 
The  objects  for  which  these  instruments,  as  well  as  the  tourmaline  plates, 
are  employed,  will  be  found  described  in  the  following  pa^es. 

The  Nicol  prisms  are  often  used  as  an  appendage  to  the  ordinary  com- 
pound microscope,  and  in  this  form  are  important  as  enabling  us  to  examine 
very  minute  crystals  in  polarized  light.t 


See  further  on  pp.  178,  179, 


f  See  pp.  182  et  seq. 
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DISTINGUISHING    OPTICAL   CHARACTERS  OF   THE  CRTS- 
TALS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  crystallized  minei-als  group  them- 
selves into  three  grand  classes,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  physical 
properties,  as  well  as  their  geometrical  form : 

A.  Isometricj  in  which  the  crystals  are  developed  alike  in  all  the  several 
axial  directions. 

B.  Isodiametric^  including  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems,  whose 
crystals  are  alike  in  the  directions  of  the  several  lateral  axes,  but  vertically 
the  development  is  unlike  that  laterally. 

C.  AnisometriCj  embracing  the  three  remaining  systems,  where  the  crys- 
tals are  developed  in  the  three  axial  directions  dissimilarly. 

Between  these  olaasea  there  are  many  oases  of  gradual  transition  in  otystalline  form,  and. 
similarij  and  necessarily,  in  optical  character.  The  line  between  nniaTJal  and  biaxial 
eiystalj,  for  instance,  cannot  be  considered  a  very  shaiply  deitned  one.* 


A«   ISOMETKIO   CbTSTALS. 

OeneraZ  Optical  CAaraoter. 

All  isametric  crystals  are  alike  in  this  respect  that  they  simply  refract, 
but  do  not  doubly  refract  the  light  they  transmit.  They  are  optically 
isotrope.  This  follows  directly  from  the  symmetry  of  the  crystallization. 
In  the  language  of  Fresnel,  the  elasticity  of  the  light-ether  is  throughont 
them  the  same,  and  the  light  is  propagated  in  every  direction  with  the 
same  velocity.  There  is,  consequently,  but  one  value  or  the  index  of  ref  i-ac- 
tion.  The  wave-surface  is  spherical.  This  class  also  includes  all  trans- 
parent amorphous  substances,  like  glass. 

Optical  Investigation  of  Isometric  Crystals. 

In  consequence  of  their  isotropic  character,  isometric  crystals  exhibit  no 
special  phenomena  in  polarized  light.  Sections  of  isometric  crystals  may 
be  always  recognized  as  such  by  the  fact  that  they  behave  as  an  amorphous 
substance  in  polarized  light ;  in  other  words,  when  the  Nicol  prisms  are 
ci-ossed  the}'  appear  dark,  and  a  revolution  of  the  section  in  any  plane  pro- 
duces no  change  in  appearance.  Similarly  they  appear  light  when  placed 
between  parallel  Nicols.     Some  anomalies  are  mentioned  on  p.  158. 

Isometric  crystals  have  but  a  single  index  of  refi'action,  and  that  may  be 
determined  in  the  way  described  by  means  of  a  prism  cut  with  its  edge  iu 
any  direction  wliatever. 

Crystals  of  the  second  and  third  classes  are  optically  anisotrope. 

•  See  pp.  18-3  et  seq. 
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JB.  Uniaxial  Cbtbtalb. 

General  Optical  Character. 

In  the  isodiametric  crystals,  those  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  sys- 
tems, there  is  crystalWraphically  one  axial  direction,  that  of  tiie  vertical 
axis,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  lateral  directions  wliich  are 
among  tlicmselves  alike.  So  also  the  optical  investigations  of  these  crystals 
show  that  with  refei-ence  to  the  action  of  light  there  exists  a  similar  kind 
of  symmetry.  Light  is  propagated  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  with 
a  velocity  different  from  that  with  which  it  passes  in  any  other  direction, 
bnt  for  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  or  all  directions 
making  the  same  angle  with  it,  me  velocity  of  propagation  is  the  same. 
In  other  words,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
axis  is  either  greater  or  less  than  that  in  directions  normal  to  it  (analogous 
to  the  crystallographical  relation  c  ^  a),  while  in  die  latter  directions  it  is 
everywhere  alike. 

Optic  axis. — ^Let  a  ray  of  light  pass  through 
the  crystal  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis, 
aby  in  f.  386,  its  vibrations  must  take  place  in 
the  plane  at  right  angles  to  this  axis ;  but  in  all 
directions  in  this  plane  the  elasticity  of  the  ether 
is  the  sanie,  hence  for  such  a  ray  the  crystal  must 
act  as  an  isotmpe  medium ;  and  the  ray  is  con- 
sequently not  doubly  refracted  and  not  polarized. 
This  direction  is  called  the  optic  axis.* 

Double  refraction. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ray  of  light  passes  through  the  crystal  in  any  other  direction,  it  is  divided 
into  two  rays,  or  doubly  refracted  (see  f.  377),  and  this  in  conseauence  of 
the  difference  in  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  the  plane  in  which  the  vibra- 
tions take  place.  Of  these  two  rays,  one  follows  the  law  of  ordinary 
refraction,  and  this  is  called  the  ordinary  Y9ky  ;  the  other  does  not  conform 
to  this  law,  and  is  called  the  extraardinai^  ray.  Both  these  rays  are  i)olar- 
ized,  and  in  planes  at  right  an^j^les  to  each  cither ;  the  vibrations  of  the 
exti-aordinary  ray  take  place  in  the  plane  passing  through  the  incident  ray 
and  vertical  axis,  called  the  principal  section^  those  of  the  ordinary  ray 
are  in  a  plane  at  right  atigles  to  this. 

Wave-surf  ace  of  the  ordinary  raij, — The  meaning  of  the  statement  that 
the  ordinaiy  ray  follows  the  law  of  the  simple  refraction  is  this : — the  index 
of  refraction  (w)  of  the  ordinary  ray  has  invariably  the  same  value,  what- 
ever be  the  direction  in  which  the  light  passes  through  the  crystal ;  the 
amount  of  deviation  frern  tlie  perpendicular  is  always  in  accordance  with 

the  law  -: —  =  n  («).     In  other  words,  the  ordinary  ray  is  propagated  in 

all  directions  in  the  medium  with  the  same  velocity ;  and  hence  the  wave- 


^  It  wUl  be  iindeniood  that  tho  opUa  axit  is  alwaji  a  direoUon^  not  a  fixed  line  in  ttie 
BTatala. 
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surface  is  that  of  a  sphere. 
fche_plane  of  incidence. 


Moreover,  the  ordinary  ray  always  remains  in 
-For  the  extraordinary  ray  the 


nave'Surface  of  the  extrdordinary  ray. 
law  of  simple  refraction  does  not  hold  goc>d.  If  experiments  be  made  upon 
any  uniaxial  crystal,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  two  rays  are  most  separated 
when  (1)  the  light  falls  peupendicular  to  the  vertical  axis.  As  its  inclina- 
tion toward  the  axis  is  diminished,  the  exti*aoi*dinary  ray  approaches  the 
ordinary  ray,  and  coincides  with  it  when  (2j  the  light  passes  through  par- 
allel to  the  vertical  axis.  The  index  of  retraction  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
varies  in  value,  being  most  unlike  &>  for  the  first  case  supposed  when  the 
vibmtions  of  the  extraordinary  ray  are  parallel  to  the  axis  (when  it  is 
called  6),  and  is  equal  to  a»  for  the  second  case  supposed.  The  velocity  of 
this  ray  is  then  variable  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The  wave-suriace  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  an  ellipsoid  of  rotation.  Moreover  it  ordinarily 
does  not  remain  in  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Two  cases  are  now  possible :  the  index  («)  of  the  ordinary  ray  may  be  (1) 
greater  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray  (e),  in  which  case  the  velocity  of 
the  light  in  the  direction  of  the  verti^jal  axis  is  leas  than  that  in  any  othei 
direction  ;  or  (2)  (o  may  be  lesa  than  e,  and  in  this  case  the  vehxiity  of  pro- 
pagation for  the  light  has  its  maximum  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis.  The 
lornier  are  called  negative^  the  latter  positive  crystals.  The  fact  alluded 
to  here  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  the  refractive  index  is  invei-sely 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  light,  or  elasticity  of  the  ether,  in  the 
given  direction. 

Negative  cry%tah  ;  Wave-surface. — Forcalcite  o)  =1-654,  c  =  1-483,  it  is 
hence  one  of  the  class  of  negative  crystals.  The  former  value  (o>)  belongs 
to  the  ray  vibrating  at  rio^ht  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  latter  value 
(e)  to  the  ray  with  vibrations  parallel  to  the  axis.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
refractive  index  for  the  exti-aordinary  ray  increases  from  1.483  to  1.054,  as 
the  i-ay  becomes  more  and  more  nearly 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis.  Fig.  387  illus- 
trates ffi-aphically  the  relation  between  the 
two  indices  of  refraction,  and  the  correspond- 
ing velocities  of  the  rays  ;  ah  represents  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  that  is,  the  optio 
axis.  Also  ma,  inb  represent  the  velocity 
of  the  light  parallel  to  tnis  axis,  correspond- 
ing to  the  gi^eater  index  of  refraction  (1'654V 
The  circle  described  with  this  radius  will 
represent  the  constant  velocity  of  the  ordi- 
nary ray  in  any  direction  whatever.  Let 
further  md,  roc  represent  the  velocity  of  the  extraordinary  ray  passing  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  hence  corresponding  to  the  smaller  index  'A 
refraction  (1*483).  The  ellipse,  whose  major  and  minor  axes  are  ed 
and  ab,  will  express  the  law  in  accordance  with  which  the  velocity  of  the 
extraordinary  i-ay  varies,  viz.,  greatest  in  the  direction  ww/,  least  in  the 
diiection  ab  in  which  it  coincioes  with  the  ordinary  ray.  For  any  inter- 
mediate direction,  hgm,  the  velocity  will  be  expressed  by  the  length  of  the 
'ine,  km. 

Now  let  this  figure  be  revolved  about  the  axis  ab ;  there  will  be  geuoialed 
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a  circle  within  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  rotation  (f.  388).    The  Bnrface  of  th€ 

sphere  is  the  wav&^urface  of  the  ordinary  ray, 
and  that  of  the  ellipsoid  of  the  extraordinary 
ray  ;  the  line  of  their  intersection  is  the  optic 
axis. 

In  f.  377,  p.  147,  the  ray  of  li^ht  is  shown 
divided  into  two  by  the  piece  ot  calcite ;  of 
these,  bd^  which  is  the  moie  i*ef racted,  is  the 
ordinary  lay,  and  ho^  which  is  less  refracted,  is 
the  extraordinary  ray. 

Positive  cri/stah ;  Wave^urface.  — .For 
quartz  a)=  1-648,  €=1*558.  The  index  of 
refraction  for  the  ordinary  ray  (cd)  is  lesn  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
(e) ;  quartz  hence  belongs  to  the  class  of  i)ositive  crystals.  The  value  of  e 
(1*658)  for  the  extraordinary  ray  corresjKjuds  to  the  direction  of  the  i-ay  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  when  its  vibrations  are  parallel  to  this  axis. 
As  the  direction  of  the  ray  changes  and  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  axis,  the  value  of  its  index  of  re- 
fraction decreases,  and  when  it  is  parallel  to  the 
latter,  it  has  the  value  1-548.  The  extraordin- 
ary ray  then  coincides  with  the  ordinary,  and 
thei*e  is  no  double  refraction;  this  is,  as  be- 
fore, the  line  of  the  optic  axi^.  The  law  for 
both  rays  can  be  represented  graphically  in 
the  same  way  as  for  negative  crystals.  In 
f.  389,  amb  is  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis; 
let  ma^  inb  represent  tl)e  velocity  of  the  ordin- 
ary' ray,  which  c<»rresponds  to  the  least  i-e- 
fractive  index  (1'54S),  the  circle  afbe  will 
express  the  law  for  this  ray,  viz.,  the  velocity 
^  the  same  in  every  dii*ection.     Moreover,  let 

md^  mc  represent  the  velocity  of  the  extraor- 
dinary i-ay,  at  right  angles  to  the  axift,  which  corresponds  to  the  maximum 
refractive  index  (1  •658) ;  the  ellipse,  a/lhc^  will  expi-ess  the  law  for  vehKsity 
of  the  extraordinary  my,  viz.,  least  in  the  direction  ind^  and  greatest  in  the 
direction  oA,  when  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ray,  and  varying 
uniformly  between  these  limits.  If  the  figure  be  revolved  as  before,  there 
will  be  generated  a  sphere,  whose  suit'ace  is  the  wave-surface  of  the  ordin- 
ary ray,  and  within  it  a  prolate  ellipsoid  whose  surface  represents  the 
wavo-surface  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 
The  following  list  includ«f3  examples  of  both  classes  of  uniaxial  crystals: 


Negative  C7ystals  (— ), 
Calcite, 
Tourmaline, 
Corundum, 
Beryl, 
Apatite. 


Positive  crystals  (-h), 
Quartz, 
Zircon, 
Hematite, 
Apophyllite, 
Cassiterite. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  in  some  species  both  H-  and  —  varieties  have 
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been  observed*  Certain  crystals  of  apophjUite  are  positive  fur  one 
end  t>f  the  spectrnm  and  negative  for  the  otlier,  and  consequently  for  somo 
color  between  the  two  extremes  it  has  no  double  i*efraction. 

Tbese  principlet  make  the  ezplaimtion  of  the  qm  of  toonnaline  plates  and  caloite  piiuu 
as  pohuiztDg  inatruments  (p.  150)  more  intelligible. 

The  two  rays  into  which  the  single  ray  is  divided  on  passing  through  a  uniaxial  oiystal  are, 
as  has  been  said,  both  polarized,  the  ordinary  ray  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  yertical 
axis  and  the  extraordinary  ray  perpendicular  to  this.  In  a  tourmaline  plate  of  the  proper 
thickness,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  i\  the  ordinary  ray  is  absorbed  (for  the  most  part)  and  the 
eztcaordinory  ray  alone  passes  through,  having  its  vibrations  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 


In  the  calcite  prism,  of  the  two  refracted  and  polarized  rays,  the  ordinary  rky  is  disposed  of 
artificially  in  the  manner  mentioned  (p.  151),  and  the  extraordinary  ray  alone  passes  through, 
vibrating  as  already  remarked,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  c,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Uie 
shorter  diagonal  of  the  Nicol  prism. 

The  relation  of  these  phenomeaa  to  the  molecular  structure  of  the  crystal  is  well  shown 
by  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  a  parallelopiped  of  gbiss  Qlos^,  normally,  exhibits  no  colored 
phenomena  in  polarized  light,  since  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  the  same  in  all  directions, 
and  there  is  hence  no  double  refraction.  But  if  the  block  be  placed  under  pressure,  exerted 
on  two  opposite  faces,  the  conditions  are  obviously  changed,  the  density  is  the  same  in  the 
both  lateral  directions  but  differs  from  that  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  pressure.  The  sym- 
metry in  molecular  structure  becomes  that  of  a  uniaxial  cryst^il,  and,  as  would  be  expected, 
on  placing  the  block  in  the  polariscope,  a  black  cross  with  its  colored  rings  is  observed,  exactly 
as  with  excite.  SimiU»rIy  when  glass  has  been  suddenly  and  unevenly  cooled  its  molecuhu 
structure  is  not  homo;reneoas,  and  it  will  be  found  to  polarize  light,  although  the  phenomena, 
for  obvious  reasons,  will  not  hare  the  regfularihy  of  the  case  described. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  recent  investigations  by  Mr.  John  Kerr  have  shown  that  eleotil- 
mty  oalls  out  birefringent  phenomena  in  a  block  of  glass.    (Phil.  Mag.,  L,  837.) 


Optical  Investigation  of  Uniaxial  Cry%tcd%. 

86000718  normal  or  paralUl  to  the  axis  in  polarized  light. — Suppose  a 
section  to  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis  (axial  section),  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  the  crystal  in  this 
direction  suffers  no  change?,  consequently,  such  a  section  examined  in 
parallel  polarized  light,  in  the  instrument  (f.  385),  appears  as  a  section  of 
an  isometric  crystal. 

If  the  same  section  be  placed  in  the  other  instrument  (f.  384,  p.  152), 
arranged  for  viewing  the  <)l>ject  in  converging  light,  or  in  the  tourmaU'ne 
tongs,  a  beautiful  phenomenon  is  observed  ;  a  symmetrical  black  cross — 
when  the  Nicols  or  tourmaline  plates  are  crossed — with  a  series  of  concentric 
rings,  dark  and  light,  in  monochromatic  light,  but  in  white  light,  showing 
the  prismatic  colors  in  succession  in  each  ring.  This  is  shown  without  the 
colors  in  f.  390,  the  arrangement  of  the  colors  in  the  ellij)tical  rings  of  the 
colored  pliite  (trontispieci )  is  similar. 

This  cross  becomes  white  when  the  Nicols  or  tourmalines  are  in  a  par- 
allel [position,  and  each  band  of  color  in  wliite  light  changes  to  its  complo- 
uieutary  tint  (f.  391).  These  interference  figui^es  are  seen*  in  this  form 
only  in  a  plate  cut  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  marks  the  uni- 
^ial  character  of  the  crystal. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  can  be  only  hinted  at  in  this  place 

*  Uniaxial  crystals  which  produce  circular  polarization  exhibit  interference  fli^ires  which 
differ  somewhat  from  those  aescribed.  Some  anomalies  are  mentioned  on  p.  158.  See  also 
pp.  185  et  seq. 
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All  the  rajB  of  light,  whose  vibrations  coincide  with  the  vibration-planei 
ot  either  of  the  crossed  Nicols,  must  necessai'ily  be  extinguished.  Thi« 
gives  rise  to  the  black  cross  in  the  centre,  with  its  arms  in  the  direction  of 
Uie  planes  mentioned.  All  other  rays  passing  tlirough  the  given  plate 
obliquely  will  be  doubly  refracted,  and  after  passing  tnroufjh  the  second 
Nicol,  mus  being  refeired   to  the  same  plane  of  polarization,  they  will 


interfere^  and  will  give  rise  to  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  light  and  dark 
iu  homogeneous  light,  but  in  ordinary  light  showing  the  successive  colors  of 
the  spectrum.  In  regard  to  the  interference  of  polanzed  rays,  the  fact  must 
be  stated  that  that  can  take  place  onl}*  when  they  vibrate  in  the  same  plane  ; 
two  rays  vibrating  at  right  an«rles  to  each  other  cannot  interfere.  These 
interference  phenomena  are  similar  to  the  successive  spectra  obtained  by 
diffraction  gratings  alluded  to  on  p.  129.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to 
observe  the  phenomena  most  advantageously,  the  plate  must  have  a  suitable 
tliickness,  which,  however,  varies  with  the  refmctive  index  of  the  substance 
The  thicker  the  plate  the  smaller  the  rings  and  the  more  thev  are  crowded 
together ;  when  the  thickness  is  considerable,  only  tlie  black  brushes  ai-e 
seen. 

Section  parallel  (or  sharply  inxiUn^d)  to  the  axis. — If  a  section  of  a  uni- 
axial crystal,  cut  parallel  or  inclined  to  the  vertical  axis,  be  examined  in 
parallel  polarized  light,  it  will,  when  its  axis  coincides  witli  the  direction 
of  vibration  of  one  of  the  Nicol  prisms,  appear  dark  when  the  prisms  are 
crossed.  If,  however,  it  be  revolved  horizontally  on  the  stage  of  the  polaii- 
pcope  (I,  I,  f .  384)  it  will  appear  alternately  dark  and  light  at  intervals  of  45°, 
dark  under  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  otherwise  more  or  less  light,  the 
maximum  of  light  being  obtained  when  the  axis  of  the  section  makes  an 
angle  of  45"*  with  the  plane  of  the  Nicol.  Between  parallel  Nicols  the 
nhenomena  are  the  same  except  that  the  light  and  darkness  are  reversed. 
W  hen  the  plate  is  not  too  thick  the  polarized  ray,  after  passin*^  the  upi>er 
Nicol,  will  interfere,  and  in  white  light,  the  plate  will  show  bright  coloi*s, 
which  change  as  one  of  the  Nicols  or  the  plate  is  revolved. 

Exjunined  in  converging  light,  similar  sections,  when  very  thin,  show  iu 
white  light  a  sei-ies  of  para  lief  colored  bands. 

Detenninution  of  the  indices  of  refraction  to  and  €. — One  prism  will 
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BTiffice  for  the  determination  of  both  indices  of  refraction,  and  its  edge  maj 
be  eitlier  parallel  or  perpendicnlar  to  the  vertical  axis. 

(a)  If  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  the  ai^gle  of  minimam  deviation  for 
each  i-ay  in  succession  must  be  measnred.  The  extraordinary  ray  vibrates 
parallel  to,  and  the  ordinary  ray  at  right  angles  to,  the  direction  of  the  ed^ 
of  the  prism.  For  convenience  it  is  better  to  isolate  each  of  the  ]*ays  in 
snccession,  which  is  done  with  a  single  Nicol  prism.  If  this  is  held  before 
the  observing  telescope  with  its  shorter  diagtnial  ]>amllel  to  the  refracting 
edge  of  the  prism,  the  onlinary  ray  will  be  extinguished  and  the  image  of 
the  slit  observed  will  be  that  dne  to  the  extraordinary  ray.  If  held  with  its 
plane  of  vibration  at  right  angles  to  the  prismatic  edge,  the  extraordinary 
ray  will  be  extingnished  and  the  other  alone  observed.  From  the  single 
observed  angle,  for  the  given  color,  the  index  of  refraction  can  be  calculated, 
(a  or  €,  by  tlie  formnla  given  on  p.  128,  the  angle  of  the  prism  being  known. 
(i)  If  the  refracting  edge  or  the  prism  is  i)erpendicnlar  to  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  crystal,  the  same  procedura  is  necessary,  only  in  this  case  the 
ordinary  ray  will  vibrate  parallel  to  the  prismatic  edge,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  at  right  angles  to  it  The  two  rays  are  distinguished,  as  before,  by 
a  N  icol  prism. 

Determination  of  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  the  double  refrao 
<km.— The  most  obvious  way  of  determining  the  character  of  the  double 
refraction  (6>  >  €  or  oi  >  e)  is  to  measure  the  indices  of  refraction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  is  not 
always  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  prism  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  more  simple  method  of  accomplishing 
the  result. 

To  do  this,  use  may  be  made  of  a  very  simple  principle : — ^the  +  or  — 
character  of  a  given  crystal  is  determined  by  observing  the  effect  produced 
when  an  axial  section  from  it  is  combined  in  the  polariscope  with  that  of  a 
crystal  of  known  character. 

For  instance,  calcite  is  negative,  and  if  it  be  placed  in  conjunction  with 
the  section  of  a  positive  crystal,  the  whole  effect  ol>served  is  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  prndnced  if  the  original  plate  were  diminished  in  thickness, 
while,  if  combined  with  a  negative  crystal,  it  is  as  if  the  plate  wei'e  made 
thicker.  It  has  already  been  i*emarkcd  that,  as  the  axial  plate  of  a  crystal 
increases  in  thickness,  the  number  of  rings  visible  in  the  field  of  the  polari- 
scope increases,  and  they  become  more  crowded  together ;  but,  if  the  section 
is  made  thinner,  the  successive  rings  widen  out  and  become  less  numerous. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  effects  is  produced  by  the  use  of  the  intervening 
section. 

In  the  case  of  uniaxial  crystals,  however,  the  method  which  is  practically 
roost  simple  is  that  suggested  by  Dove — the  use  of  an  axial  plate  of  mica  of 
a  certain  thickness.  The  section  requii'ed  is  a  cleavage  piece  of  such  a 
thickness  that  the  two  rays  in  passing  tlimugh  suffer  a  difference  of  phase 
which  is  equal  to  a  quarter  wave-length,  or  an  odd  multiple  of  this. 

Suppose  that  the  section  of  the  crystal  to  be  examined,  cut  perpendiculai 
to  the  axis,  is  brought  between  thn  crossed  Nicols  in  the  polariscope ;  the 
black  cross  and  the  concentric  colored  rings  are  of  coui'se  visible.  Let  now, 
while  the  given  section  occupies  this  position,  the  mica  plate  be  placed  upon 
it,  with  the  plane  of  its  optic  axes  (determined  beforehand,  and  tne  directioo 
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marked  by  a  line  for  cjonvenience)  making  an  angle  of  45®  with  the  vibra- 
tion-planes of  the  Nicols ;  the  black  ci-oss  disappeare  and  thei-e  remain  (»nly 
two  diagonally  situated  dark  spots  in  the  place  of  it  Moi-eover,  the  coloi-ed 
curves  in  the  two  quadrants  with  these  spots  are  pushed  farther  away  from 
the  centre  than  the  othei-s.  The  effect  produced  is  represented  in  f,  3912 
and  f.  393.    If  tlie  line  joining  these  two  dark  spots  stands  at  right  angles 


to  the  axial  plane  of  the  mica,  the  crystal  is  positive  (f.  892),  if  this  line 
coincides  with  the  axial  plane,  the  crystal  is  negative  (f.  893).  The  explana- 
tion of  this  eff"''t  is  not  so  simple  as  to  allow  of  being  introduced  hei-e ;  the 
effect  of  the  niicu  is  to  produce  circular  polarization  of  the  light  which  it 
transmits. 

With  both  nniaxial  And  biaxial  ciystals  the  gtndent  wiU  find  it  of  great  aaristanoe  always 
to  have  at  his  side  a  good  section  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  crystal.  By  comparing  Uie 
phenomena  observed  in  the  section  under  examination  with  those  shown  by  crystals  of  known 
character,  he  wiU  often  be  saved  mndi  perplexity. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  absorption  jphenomena  of  uniaxial  ciystals 
see  p.  165. 

CmouLAB  Polarization. 

In  what  has  been  said  of  polarized  hght,  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  a  polarized  ray  was  one  whose  vibrations  took  place  in 
a  single  plane,  so  that  the  plane  of  polarization  at  right  angles  to  this  was  a 
fixed  plane.  Such  a  ray  is  said  to  bo  linearly  polarized.  There  are  some 
nniaxial  crystals,  however,  which  have  the  power  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation ;  the  ray  is  said  to  be  circularly  polarized.  They  manifest  this  in  the 
phenomena  observed  when  an  axial  section  is  examined  in  the  polariscope. 

An  axial  section  of  a  uniaxial  crystal  normally  exhibits,  in  converging; 
polarized  light,  a  black  cross  with  a  series  of  (jonceutric  colored  circles, 
f.  390,  p.  140.  If,  however,  a  section  of  quartz  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  and  viewed  between  the  ci*ossed  Nicols,  the  phenomena  obsers'ed  are 
different  ivom  tl.ese: — the  central  portion  of  the  black  cross  has  disap- 
peared, and  instead,  the  space  within  the  inner  ring  is  brilliantly  colored. 
Fuithermore,  when  the  analyzing  Nicol  is  revolved,  this  color  changes 
fj'om  blue  to  yello.v  to  red,  and   it  is  found  that  in  some  cases  thii 
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change  is  produced  by  revolving  the  Nicol  to  the  rightj  and  in  other  cases 
to  the  leji.  To  distinguish  between  these  the  first  are  called  right-handed 
rotating  crystals,  and  the  others  left-hauded.  The  relations  here  involved 
will  be  better  understood  if  the  quartz  section  is  viewed  in  parallel  mono- 
chromatic  light.  Under  these  circamstances  a  similar  plate  of  calcite 
appears  dark  when  the  Nicols  are  crossed,  but  with  quartz  the  maxinmm 
darkness  is  only  obtained  when  the  analyzer  has  been  revolved  beyond  its 
first  p(jsition  a  ceitain  angle ;  this  angle  inc]*easing  with  the  thickness  of 
the  section,  and  also  varying  with  the  color  of  the  light  employed. 

For  a  section  1  mm.  thick  in  red  light,  a  rotation  of  the  analyzer  of  19® 
is  required  to  produce  the  maximum  darkness.  For  yellow  light  the 
rotation  is  24^  with  a  plate  of  the  same  thickness ;  with  blue,  32®,  and  so  on. 
The  rotation  of  the  analyzer  with  some  crj'stals  is  to  the  right,  witli  others 
to  the  left. 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  lies  in  the  fact  stated  above,  that  the 
quartz  rotates  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  polarized  light,  and  the  angle  of 
rotation  is  different  for  j-ays  of  different  wave-lengths.  Furthermore,  this 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  vibration  results  from  the  fact  that  in  quartz,  even 
iu  the  direction  of  its  axis,  double  refraction  takes  place.  The  oscillations 
of  the  particles  of  ether  take  place  iiot  in  straight  lines  but  in  circles,  and 
they  move  in  opposite  dii*ections  for  the  two  rays,  ordinary  and  extmor- 
dinaiy. 

An  axial  section  of  a  quartz  crystal  can  never  appear  dark  between 
crossed  Nicols  in  ordinary  li^ht,  since  there  is  no  point  at  which  all  the 
colors  are  extinguished ;  on  the  conti*ary,  it  appears  highly  colored.  The 
color  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  section,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
observed  in  the  centres  of  the  rin^  in  converging  polarized  light.  If  sec- 
tions of  a  right-handed  and  left-lianded  crystal  are  placed  together  in  the 
polariscope,  the  centre  of  the  interference  figure  is  occupied  with  a  four- 
rayed  spiral  curve,  called  from  the  discoverer  Airy's  spiral.  Twins  of 
quartz  crystals  are  not  uncommon,  consisting  of  the  combination  of  right- 
and  left-handed  individual,  which  sometimes  show  the  spirals  of  Airy. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  Herechel,  that  the  right-  or  left- 
Landed  optical  character  of  quartz  is  often  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
trajiezohedral  planes  on  the  crystals.  When  a  given  trapezohedral  plane 
appeal's  as  a  modification  of  the  prism,  to  the  right  above  and  left  below, 
the  crystal  is  optically  i^ght-haivded  ;  if  to  the  left  above  and  right  below, 
the  crystal  is  left-haruUd.  In  f .  394  the  plane  is,  as  last  remarked,  left  above 
and  right  below,  and  the  crystal  is  hence  left-handed.  Cinnabar  has  been 
shown  by  Des  Cloizeaux  to  possess  the  same  property  as  quartz;  and  this  is 
true  also  of  some  artificial  salts,  also  solutions  of  sugar,  etc. 

In  twins  of  quartz,  the  component  parts  may  be  both  right-handed  or 
both  left-handed  (as  in  those  of  Dauphiny  and  the  Swiss  Alps) ;  or  one  may 
be  of  one  kind  and  the  other  of  the  other.  Moreover,  successive  layere  of 
deposition  (made  as  the  crystal  went  on  enlarging,  and  often  exceedingly 
thill)  are  sometimes  alternately  right-  and  left-haiided,  showing  a  constant 
oscillation  of  polarity  iu  the  course  of  its  formation  ;  and,  when  this  is  the 
case,  and  the  layers  are  reffular^  cross-sections,  examined  by  polarized  light, 
exhibit  a  division,  more  or  less  perfect,  into  sectors  of  120  ,  parallel  to  the 
plane  li^  or  into  sectors  of  6o^.     If  the  layers  are  of  unequal  thicknesa 
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there  are  broad  areas  of  colors  without  sectors.    In  f.  895  (by  l^es  Cloizeaux 
from  a  crystal  from  the  Dept  of  the  Aude),  half  of  each  sector  of  60^  it 


806 


right-handed,  and  the  other  half  left  (as  shown  by  the  arrows),  and  the  dark 
radii  are  neutral  bands  produced  by  the  overlapping  of  layers  of  the  twc 
kinds.  These  overlapping  portions  often  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  Airy't 
spiral. 

0.  Biaxial  C&tstals, 

Oeneral  Opttoal  Character, 

As  in  the  crystalline  systems,  thus  far  considered,  so  also  in  the  ant8om&- 
trie  systems,  the  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic,  there  is  a  strict  corre- 
spondence between  the  molecular  structure,  as  exhibited  in  the  geometrical 
form  of  the  crystals,  and  their  optical  properties.  In  the  crystals  of  these 
systems  there  is  no  longer  one  axis  arounci  about  which  the  elasticity  of  the 
light-ether,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  light,  is  everywhere  alike.  On  the 
contrai7,  the  relations  are  much  less  simple,  and  less  easy  to  comprehend. 
There  are  two  directions  in  which  the  light  passes  through  the  crystal 
without  double  refraction — these  are  called  the  cptic  aaes^  and  hence  the 
crystals  are  biaxial — but  in  every  other  direction  a  ray  of  light  is  sepai-ated 

Into  two  rays,  polarized  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  Neither  of  these  conforms  to 
the  law  of  simple  refj-action.  The  subject 
was  first  developc^d  theoretically  by  Fresiiel, 
and  his  conclusions  have  since  been  fully 
verified  by  experiment. 

Axes  of  euiaticity. — In  reg:ard  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  ether  in  a  biaxial  crystal 
there  are  *(1)  a  maximum  value,  (2)  a 
minimum  value,  and  (3)  a  mean  value,  and 
these  values  in  the  crystal  are  found  in 
directions   at   right  angles  to  each  other. 


In  f.  396,  CC  represents  the  axis  (c)  of  least  elasticity,  AA'  of  greatest 
elasticity  (a),  and  £B'  of  mean  elasticity  (b).    A  ray  passing  in  tlie  direo- 
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Hon  CC^  vibrates  in  a  plane  at  right  angles,  that  is,  parallel  to  BB'  and 
AA'.  Similarly  for  the  ray  BB'  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  AA^  and 
CC\  and  for  the  ray  AA!  parallel  to  BB'  and  VC,  Between  these 
extreme  values  of  the  axes  of  elasticity,  the  elasticity  varies  according  to  a 
regular  law,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  discussion.  The  form  of  the 
wave-surface  for  a  biaxial  crystal  may  be  determined  by  fixing  its  form 
for  the  planes  of  the  axes  a,  b,  and  c. 

Wave'9urface, — First  consider  the  case  of  rays  in  the  plane  of  the  axes 
BB'  and  CC  (f .  397).  A  ray  pass- 
ing in  the  direction  BB  is  separated 
into  two  sets  of  vibrations,  one  paral- 
lel to  AA\  corresponding  to  the 
greatest  elasticity,  moving  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  set,  parallel 
to  CG\  which  correspond  to  the 
least  elasticity.  The  velocities  of  tlie 
two  set«  of  vibrations  are  made  pro- 
portional to  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
mn,  and  mx)  respectively,  in  f.  397. 
Again,  for  a  ray  in  the  same  plane, 
parallel  to  CG\  the  vibrations  are 
(1)  parallel  to  AA^  and  propagated 
laster  (greatest  elasticity)  than  the 
other  set ;  (2)  parallel  to  BB'  (mean 
elasticity).  Again,  in  f.  397,  on  the 
line  6'6",  mn",  and  mj"  are  made 
proportional  to  these  two  velocities ; 
here  mn  =  mn'\  and  for  a  ray  in  the 
same  plane  in  any  other  direction,  there  will  be  one  set  of  vibrations 
pamllel  to  AA\  with  the  same  velocity  as  before,  and  another  set  at  right 
angles  with  a  velocity  between  rrio  and  m^\  determined  by  the  ellipse 
whose  semi-axes  are  proportional  to  the 
mean  and  least  axes  of  elasticity.  8^ 

Fig.  397  then  represents  the  section  of 
the  wave-surface  thi-ough  the  axes  CC 
and  BB\  The  circle  nn"  shows  the 
constant  velocity  for  all  vibrations  par- 
allel to  AA'^  and  the  ellipse  the  variable 
values  of  the  velocity  for  the  other  set  of 
vibrations  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

Again,  for  a  ray  in  the  plane  AA\ 
BB\  the  method  of  the  construction 
is  similar.  The  vibrations  will  in  every 
case  take  place  in  the  plane  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  which 
pkue  must  always  pass  through  the  axis 
C'C"  of  least  elasticity.  Hence  for  every 
direction  of  the  ray  in  the  plane  men- 
tioned, one  set  of  vibrations  will  always 
be  parallel  to  CG\  and  hence  be  propagated  with  a  constant  velocitj 
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=  mo\  f .  398),  and  hence  this  is  expressed  by  the  circle  oo\  The  other  set 
of  vibrations  will  be  at  right  angles  to  CC\  and  the  velocity  with  which 
they  are  propagated  will  vary  according  as  they  are  parallel  to  A  A' 
(=  mn,  f.  398),  or  parallel  to  Ii£'  (=  m^)^  or  some  intermediate  value  for 
an  intermediate  position.  The  section  ot  the  wave-surface  is  consequently 
a  circle  within  an  ellipse. 

Finally,  let  the  ray  pass  in  some  direction  in  the  plane  CC\  A  A ',  of  least  and 
g]*eatest  elasticity,  the  section  of  the  wave-surface  is  also  a  circle  and  ellipse. 

Suppose  the  ray  passes  in  the  direction 
parallel  to  AA^  the  vibrations  will  be 
(1)  parallel  to  CC,  and  (2)  pai^allel  to 
JSB\  those  (1)  parallel  to  OC  (least  axis 
of  elasticity)  ai*e  pi'opagated  more  slowly 
than  those  (2)  parallel  to  BB'  (axis  of 
mean  elasticity).  In  f.  399,  on  the  line 
AA\  lay  off  mo  and  mq'  proportional  to 
these  two  values. 

Again,  for  a  i-ay  parallel  to  CC*  the 
vibmtions  will  take  place  (1)  parallel  to 
AA\  and  (2)  parallel  to  BB,  the  former 
will  be  propagated  with  greater  velocity 
tlian  those  latter.    These  two  values  of 
the  velocity  in   the  direction    VV   are 
repi-esented  by  mn"  and  mq"  r=  mq'). 
For  any  intermediate  position  ox  the  i-ay 
in  the  same  plane  there  will  always  be 
one  set  of  vibrations  parallel  to  BB' 
J,  hence  the  circle).     The  other  set  at  right  angles  to  these 
will  be  propagated  with  a  velocity  va- 
rying according  to  the  direction,  from 
that  corresponaing  to  the   least  axis 
of  elasticity  (represented  by  mo\  f .  399), 
to  that  of  the  greatest  axis  of  elasticitv 
{mn'y 

Optic  axes. — It  is  seen  that  the  cir- 
cle, representing  the  uniform  velocity 
of  vibmtions  parallel  to  b,  and  the 
ellipse  representing  the  varying  value 
of  the  velocity  for  the  vibrations  at 
right  angles  to  these,  intei*8ect  one  an- 
other at  P,  P\  f.  399.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  this  fact  is  tliat,  for  the 
directions  mP,  and  mF\  making 
equal  angles  with  the  axis  CC\  the 
velocity  is  the  same  for  both  sets  of 
vibrations;  these  are  not  separated 
from  each  other,  the  ray  is  not  dovbly 
refracted^  and  not  polarized. 
These  two  directions  are  called  the  optic  axes.  All  anisometric  crjstah 
have,  as  has  been  stated,  two  optic  axes^  and  are  hence  called  biaxioL 
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The  complete  wave-snrface  of  a  biaxial  crystal  is  constrncted  from  tht 
1111*66  sections  given  in  f.  997,  398,  399.  It  is  shown  graphically  in  f.  400, 
where  the  lines  PP^  and  P  P'  are  the  two  optic  axes. 

Bisectrices^  or  Mean-lines. — As  shown  in  f .  399,  the  optic  axes  always  lie 
in  the  plane  of  gi'eatest  (o)  and  least  (c)  elasticity,  and  the  value  of  the  optic 
axial  angle  is  known  when  the  axes  of  elastici^  are  given  as  stated  below. 
The  axis  of  elasticity  which,  as  the  line  CC\  £  399,  bisects  the  acute  angle 
is  called  the  acute  KsetrtriXj  or  first  mean-line  (erate  Mittellinie,  Genn.)^  and 
that  bisecting  the  obtuse  angle,  the  obtvse  bisectrix^  or  second  mean-line 
(zweite  Mitteiliuie,  Gerrn.). 

Positive  and  negative  crystals, — When  tlie  acute  bisectrix  is  the  axis  of 
least  elasticity  (c),  it  is  said  to  be  positive^  and  when  it  is  the  axis  of  gi'eatest 
(a)  elasticity,  it  is  said  to  be  negative.    Barite  is  positive,  mica  negative. 

Indices  of  refraction, — It  has  been  seen  that  in  uniaxial  crystals  there 
are  two  exti-eme  values  for  the  velocity  with  which  light  is  propa^ted,  and 
corresponding  to  them,  and  inversely  proportional  to  them,  two  indices  of 
refraction.  Similarly  for  biaxial  crystals,  where  there  are  thi*ee  axes  of  elasti- 
city, there  are  three  indices  of  ref  inaction — a  maximnm  index  a,  a  minimum  7, 
and  a  mean  value  )8 ;  a  is  the  index  for  the  rays  propagated  at  right  angles 
to  a,  but  vibmtiiig  pamllel  to  a ;  iS  is  the  index  for  rays  propagated  perpen- 
dicularly to  b,  by  vibrations  parallel  to  b ;  7  is  the  index  for  i-ays  propagated 

perpendicularly  to  c,  but  vibrating  parallel  to  c.    a  =  -,  )8  =  — ,  7  =  -. 

(lb  c 

If  a,  /9,  and  7  are  known,  the  value  of  the  optic  axial  angle  (2  F)  can  be 
calculated  from  them  by  the  following  formula : 


COS  y 


■Jb, 


pispersion  of  the  optic  axes. — It  is  obvious  that  the  three  indices  oi 


This  variation  in  the  value  of  the  axial  angle  for  rays  of  different  wave 
lengths  is  called  the  dispersion  of  the  axes,  and  the  two  possible  cases  are 
dietinguished  by  writing  p  >  v  when  the  angle  for  the  red  i-ays  {p)  is  greater 
than  for  the  blue  (violet,  v),  and  p  <  v  when  the  rovei-se  is  true. 

In  the  properties  thus  far  mentioned,  the  three  systems  are  alike ;  in 
details,  however,  they  differ  widely. 

Practical  Investigation  of  Biaxial  Crystals. 

Interference  figures. — A  section  cut  perpendicular  to  either  axis  will 
»how,  in  converging  polarized  light,  a  system  of  concentric  rays  analogous 
to  those  of  uniaxial  crystals,  f.  390,  but  more  or  less  elliptical  There  is, 
moi-eover,  no  black  cross,  but  a  single  black  line,  which  changes  its  position 
M  the  Nicols  are  revolved. 
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If  a  section  of  a  biaxial  crystal,  cnf.  perpendicularly  to  the  first,  that  ik 
acute,  bisectrix,  is  viewed  in  the  polariscope,  a  different  phenomenon  ia 
observed. 

There  are  seen  in  this  case,  supposing  the  plane  of  the  axes  to  make  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  planes  of  polarization  of  the  crossed  Nicols,  two  black  hyper- 
U  Jas,  marking  the  position  of  the  axes,  a  series  of  elliptical  carves  surrounds 
ing  the  two  centres  and  finally  uniting,  forming  a  series  of  lemniscates. 
If  monochromatic  light  is  employed,  the  rings  are  alternately  light  and 
dark ;  if  white  light,  each  ring  shows  the  successive  colors  of  the  spectrum. 
If  one  of  the  Nicol  prisms  be  revolved,  the  dark  hyperbolic  brushes  gradu- 
ally become  white,  and  the  colors  of  the  rings  take  tJie  complementary  tints 
after  a  revolution  of  90°.  Since  the  black  hyperbolic  brushes  mark  the 
position  of  the  optic  axes,  the  smaller  the  axial  angle  the  nearer  to^tlier 
are  the  hyperbolas,  and  when  tlie  angle  is  very  small,  the  axial  ngare 


observed  closely  resembles  the  simple  cross  of  a  uniaxial  crystal.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  axial  angle  is  large  the  hyperbolas  are  far  apart,  and 
may  even  be  so  far  apaii  as  to  be  invisible  in  the  field  of  the  polansoope. 

When  the  plane  of  the  axes  coincides  with  the  plane  of  vibration  fox 
either  Nicol,  tnese  being  crossed,  an  unsymmetrical  black  cn)ss  is  observed, 
and  also  a  series  of  elliptical  curves.  Both  these  figures  are  well  exhibited 
on  the  frontispiece;  the  one  gradually  changes  into  the  other  as  the 
crystal-section  is  revolved  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  Nicols  remaining 
stationarv. 

A  section  of  a  biaxial  crystal  cut  perpendicular  to  the  obtuse  bisectrix 
will  exhibit  the  same  figures  under  the  same  conditions  in  polarized  light, 
when  the  angle  is  not  too  large.  This  is,  however,  generally  the  case,  and 
in  consequence  the  axes  suffer  total  reflection  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
section,  and  no  axial  figures  are  visible.    This  is  sometimes  the  case  also 
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with  a  sectiou  cat  normal  to  the  acnte  bisectrix,  when  the  angle  is  large. 
A  micrometer  scale  in  the  polariscope,  f.  384,  allows  of  an  appi-oxiniate 
measurement  of  the  axial  angle ;  the  valae  of  each  division  of  the  scale 
bein^  known. 

Measurement  of  the  axial  avgle* — The  determination  of  the  angle  made 
by  the  optic  axes  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  method  of  proce- 
dure offers  no  great  difiicnlties.  Fi^.  401  shows  the  iustruiaent  ixscom- 
mended  for  this  purpose  by  DesCloizeaux ;  its  general  featui*e8  will  be 
understood  without  aetailed  description ;  some  improvements  have  been 
introduced  by  Groth,  which  make  tne  instrument  more  accurate  and  con- 
venient of  use.  The  section  of  the  crystal,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  bisec- 
trix, is  held  in  the  pincers  at  c,  with  the  plane  of  tlie  axes  horisonUd^ 
making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  Nicols  {JT^y 
There  is  a  cross- wire  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  and  as  the  pincers  hold 
ing  the  section  are  turned  by  the  screw  I]  one  of  the  axes,  that  is  one  black 
hyperbola,  is  brought  in  coincidence  with 
the  vertical  cross-wire,  and  then,  by  a 
f ui-ther  revolution  of  F]  the  second.  The 
angle  which  the  section  has  been  turned 
fmm  one  axis  to  the  second,  as  read  off 
at  the  veniier  Ef  on  the  gitiduated  circle 
above,  is  the  apparent  angle  for  the  axes 
of  the  given  cirstal  as  seen  in  the  air 
{oca,  f.  402).  ft  is  only  the  apparent 
angle,  for,  owing  to  the  refraction  suffered 
ou  passing  fi-om  the  section  of  the  crystal 
to  the  air,  the  true  axial  angle  is  more  oi 
less  increased,  according  to  the  refractive 
index  of  the  given  crystaL 

This  being  undei-stood,  the  fact  already 
stated  is  readily  intelligible,  that  when  the  axial  angle  exceeds  a  certain 
limit,  the  axes  will  suffer  total  reflection  (p.  128),  and  they  will  be  no  longer 
visible  at  all.  When  this  is  the  case,  oilf  or  some  other  medium  with  liigh 
refractive  power  is  made  use  of,  into  which  the  axes  pass  when  no  longer 
visible  in  the  air.  In  the  instrument  described  a  small  receptacle  holding 
the  oil  is  bi-ought  between  the  tubes,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  the  pincers 
holding  the  sectiou  are  immei-sed  in  this,  and  the  angle  measured  as  before. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  the  acute  axial  angle  that  it  is  practi- 
<Jable  to  measure ;  but  sometimes,  especially  when  oil  is  made  use  of,  the 
obtuse  angle  can  also  be  determined  from  a  second  section  normal  to  the 
obtuse  bisectrix. 

If     jS*  =  the  apparent  semi-axial  angle  in  air  (f.  402). 
(  ff^  =  the  apparent  semi-acute  angle  in  oil. 
\jHo=    ''        •'  "    obtuse    "     "    " 

Fii  =  the  real  (or  interior)  semi-acute  angle  (f.  402\ 

Vo  =    ""    "      •*        "        semi-obtuse    "     (f.  402). 

n    =  index  of  refraction  for  the  oil. 

/3    =  the  mean  refractive  index  for  the  given  crystallized  substance. 

*  See  further  on  p.  180. 

t  Aloiond  oil,  which  has  been  decolorized  by  exposure  to  the  light,  is  commonly  employed. 
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8in  jE*  =  n sin  J5fi ;  sin  K  =  5  Bin  H^\  sin  F^,  =  -3 sin  i?^ 

These  formulas  give  the  true  interior  angle  from  the  measured  appai-ent 
an^lc  when  the  mean  refractive  index  (/9)  is  known. 

If,  however,  it  is  possible  to  measure  both  the  acute  and  obtuse  apparent 
angles,  the  true  angle,  and  also  the  value  of  /9,  can  be  determined^  from 
them.    For  sin  F^,  =  cos  F«,  hence : 

♦-«  ir       ^^P  ^^  .  Q      «  sin  B^^  _  «  si^i  H^  _  sin  E 
sm  1?^ '  ^  sm   F,  cos  F»       sm  F» 

In  measuring  this  an^le,  if  white  light  is  employed,  tiie  colors  being 
separated,  the  position  01  the  hyperbolas  is  a  little  uncertain ;  hence  it  is 
always  important  to  measure  the  angle  for  monochromatic  light,  red  and 
yellow  ana  blue  particularly.  This  is  especially  essential  where  the  disper- 
sion of  the  axes  is  considerable. 

Determination  of  the  indices  of  refraction.* — The  values  of  the  three 
indices  of  refraction,  a,  /9,  7,  for  biaxial  crystals,  may  be  determined  from 
three  prisms  cut  with  their  refracting  edges  parallel  respectively  to  the 
three  axes  of  elasticity  a,  b,  and  c.  In  eacSi  cuse,  after  the  angle  of  the 
prism  has  been  measured,  the  an^le  of  minimum  deviation  must  be  meas- 
ured for  that  one  of  the  two  retracted  rays  whose  vibrations  are  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  prism ;  the  formula  of  p.  128  is  then  employed. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  the  values  of  a,  ^,  and  7  with  two 
prisms ;  m  this  case  one  of  the  prisms  must  be  so  made  that  its  vertical  edge 
IS  parallel  to  one  axis  of  elasticity,  while  the  line  bisecting  its  refracting 
angle  at  this  edge  is  parallel  to  a  second.  In  the  case  of  such  a  prism  the 
minimum  deviation  of  the  ray  is  obtained  for  both  rays,  that  having  its 
vibrations  parallel  to  the  prism-edge,  and  that  vibrating  at  right  angles  to 
this,  that  is  parallel  to  the  bisector  of  the  prismatic  angle. 

Of  the  three  indices  of  refmction,  /9  is  one  which  it  is  most  imjwrtant  to 
determine,  since  by  means  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  above  formulas, 
the  true  value  of  the  axial  angle  can  be  calculated  fn.)m  its  apparent  value 
in  air.  The  prism  to  give  the  value  of  P  should  obviously  have  its  refract 
ing  edge  parallel  to  the  mean  axis  of  elasticity  by  that  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  optic  axes. 

iJetermination  of  thej}08itive  or  negative  ckaracter  of  biaxial  crystals. 
— The  question  of  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  a  biaxial  crystal  is 
determined  fi-om  the  values  of  the  indicea  of  refraction,  where  these  can  be 
obtained.  If  c,  the  axis  of  least  elasticity,  is  the  acute  bisectrix,  the  crystal 
is  optically  positive  /  if  a,  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity,  is  the  acute  bisec- 
trix, the  crystal  is  optically  negative ;  111  the  former  case  the  value  of  b  is 
nearer  that  of  c  than  of  11,  in  the  second  case  the  reverse  of  this  is  true. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  simple  method  of  solving  the  pi\)blem,  as  was 
remarked  also  in  regard  to  uniaxial  crystals.     The  methods  are  similar. 

The  quarter-undulation  mica  plate  may  be  employed  just  as  with  uniaxial 
crystals,  but  its  use  is  not  vei^  satisfactory  excepting  when  the  axial  diver- 
gence is  quite  small.     In  this  ca^e  it  can  be  employed  to  advantage,  the 

♦  See  further  on  pp.  177  et  seq. 
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plane  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal  investigated  being  made  to  coincide  with 
the  vibration-plane  of  one  of  the  Nicols.  The  more  generaf  method  is  the 
employment  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  quartz ;  this  is  so  cut  that  one  sur- 
face coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  other  makes 
an  angle  of  4°  to  6°  with  it.  By  this  means  a  section  of  varying  tliickness  is 
obtained.  The  section  to  be  examined  normal  to  the  acute  bisectrix  is 
brought  between  the  ci*ossed  Nicols  of  the  polariscope  (f.  384),  and  with  its 
axial  plane  making  an  angle  of  45^  witli  the  polanzat ion-plane  of  the 
Nicol  prisms ;  that  is,  so  that  the  black  hyperbolas  ai'e  visible.  The  quartz 
wedge  is  now  inti-oduced  slowly  l)etween  the  section  examined  and  the 
analyzer ;  in  the  instrumeut  tij^ured  a  slit  above  ^ives  an  opportunity  to 
insert  it  The  quartz  section  is  introduced  first,  m  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  axial  plane,  that  is,  to  the  line  joining  the  hyperbolas,  of  the 
plate  investigated ;  and  second,  parallel  to  the  axial  plane,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  joining  the  hyperbolas.  In  one  direction  or  the  other 
it  will  be  seen,  when  the  proper  thickness  of  the  quartz  wedge  is  reached, 
that  the  central  rings  appear  to  increase  in  diameter,  at  the  same  time 
advancing  from  the  centime  to  the  extremities. 

The  effect,  in  other  words,  is  that  which  would  have  been  produced  by 
the  t/dnniiig  of  the  given  section.  If  the  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the 
first  case  when  the  axis  of  the  quartz  is  parallel  to  the  axial  plane,  that  is 
to  tlie  obtuse  bisectrix,  it  shows  that  this  bisectrix  must  have  an  opposite 
sign  to  the  quartz,  that  is,  the  <»btuse  bisectrix  is  negative,  and  the  acute 
bisectrix  positive.  If  the  mentioned  change  in  the  interference  figures 
takes  place  when  tlie  axis  of  the  quartz  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axial  plane, 
then  obviously  the  opposite  must  be  true  and  the  acute  bisectrix  is  negative. 
The  same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  bringing  an  ordinary  quaitz  section 
of  greater  or  less  thickness,  cut  normal  to  the  axis,  between  the  analyzer  and 
the  crystal  examined,  and  then  inclining  it,  tii«t  in  the  dii*ection  of  the 
axial  plane,  and  again  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  method  of  investigation 
with  tike  quartz  wedge  can  be  applied  even  in  those  cases  where  the  axial 
angle  is  too  large  to  appear  in  the  air. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  absorption  phenomena  of  biaxial  crystals, 
see  p.  166. 

DisrafouisHiNG  Optical  Charactebs  of  Orthobhohbio  CBTarAiiS. 

In  the  Orthorhomhic  System^  in  accordance  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
crystallization,  the  three  axes  of  elasticity  eoincide  with  the  three  crystallo- 
graphic  axes.  Further  than  this,  there  is  no  immediate  relation  between 
the  two  sets  of  ayes  in  respect  to  magnitude,  for  the  reason  that,  as  has  been 
staled,  the  choice  of  the  crystallographic  axes  is  arbitrary,  and  has  been 
made,  in  most  erases,  without  reference  to  the  optical  character. 

Schrauf  has  proposed  that  the  ci*ystallographic  vertical  axis  (c)  should  be 
always  made  to  coincide  with  the  acute  bisectrix,  which  would  be  very 
desirable,  especially,  as  urged  by  him,  in  showing  the  true  relations  between 
the  oithorLombic  and  hexagonal  systems.  Of  course,  this  suggestion  can 
be  carried  out  only  in  those  species  in  which  the  optical  character  is  known. 

Sobnaf  (Fhya.  Min.,  p.  803,  803)  hM  ahown  iheie  u  a  doM  analogy  between  oextoia 
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orthorhombio  oiyBtals  whose  pziiiniAtio  Aiigl«  is  near  190®  (oompaxe  xemarks  on  twins,  p  96; 
and  the  orystals  of  the  hexagonal  system.  With  these  the  aoate  bisectrix  is  m^onnly  punUleJ 
tq  the  pxismatio  edge,  and  normal  to  the  six-sided  basal  pluie,  analogous  to  the  one  optio  axis  of 
true  hexagonal  forms.  Moreoyer,  he  shows  that  the  nearer  the  prismatic  angle  approachea 
120*,  the  less  the  difference  between  the  three  axes  of  elaat&oity,  and  the  nearer  the  approach 
to  the  nniaxial  character. 

By  the  combination  of  thin  plates  of  a  biaxial  mica  optical  phenomena  may,  under  acme 
conditions,  be  observed  in  polarised  light  which  are  similar  to  those  ahown  by  uniaxial  ctya- 
tals.  Similarly  twins  of  chrysoberyl  (p.  07)  have  been  described  which  in  spots  gave  tha 
axial  image  of  uniaxial  orystals.  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Reuach  (Pogg. 
oxxxvi.,  626, 687, 1860),  and  later  by  Cooke  (Am.  Acad.  Sci.,  Boston,  p,  35,  1874). 


Practical  Optical  Invatigatian  of  Orthorhombio  Ory%taU, 

Determination  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  aaee. — Tlie  position  of  the 
three  axes  of  elasticity  in  an  ortliorhombic  crystal  is  always  known,  since 
they  must  coincide  with  the  crystallographic  axes ;  but  the  plane  of  the  cptie 
aaeSy  that  is,  of  the  axes  of  greatest  (a)  and  least  (c)  elasticity,  must  in  each 
case  be  determined.  This  plane  will  be  parallel  to  one  of  tfie  tbi*ee  diame- 
tral or  pinacoid  planes.  In  order  to  determine  in  which  the  axes  lie,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  sections  parallel  to  these  three  directions ;  one  of  these  three 
sections  will  in  all  oixlinary  cases  show,  in  convolving  polarized  light,  the 
interference  figui-es  peculiar  to  biaxial  crystals.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  two 
of  the  three  sections  named  determine  the  character  of  the  third,  so  that 
the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  and  the  position  of  the  acute  bisectrix  can  be  in 
practice  generally  told  from  them. 

Meaauremeiit  of  the  axial  angle,  p  "^  v. — From  the  section  showing  the 
axial  figures,  that  is,  noi-mal  to  the  acute  bisectrix,  the  axial  angle  can  be 
measured  in  tlie  manner  wliich  has  been  described  (p.  149).  If  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  determine  also  the  obtuse  axial  angle,  from  a  second  section  nor- 
mal to  the  obtuse  bisectrix,  it  will  be  {K>ssiDle  to  calculate  the  true  axial 
angle  from  these  data,  and  also  the  mean  index  of  i-efracti(»n  ($). 

Thera  is  further  to  be  determined  the  dispereion  of  the  axes.    Whether 

the  axial  angle  for  red  i*ays  is  greater  or 
less  than  for  blue  {p  >  Vy  or  p  <  v)  can  be 
seen  immediately  from  the  figure  of  the 
axes,  as  in  f.  la,  1^,  in  the  col(>i-ed  plate, 
(frontispiece).  It  is  obviously  true  in  this 
case,  from  f.  la,  as  also  f .  1ft,  that  the  angle 
for  the  blue  rays  is  greater  than  tliat  for 
the  red  (p  <  o),  and  so  in  general.  This 
same  point  is  also  accnrately  determined^ 
of  course,  by  the  measured  angle  for  the 
two  monochromatic  colors. 

In  all  cases  the  same  line  will  be  the 
bisectrix  of  the  axial  angle  for  both  blue 
and  red  rays,  so  that  the  position  of  tJie 
respective  axes  is  symmetrical  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bisectrix.  In  f.  403,  the  dis- 
persion of  the  axes  is  illustrated,  where  p  <  v;  it  is  shown  also  that  the 
lines,  ^^^  and  ^jff»,  bisect,  the  angles  of  both  i-ed  (pOp)  and  blue 
(vOv')  rays.    It  also  needs  no  fuither  explanation  that  for  a  certain  relation 
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>f  the  refractive  indices  of  the  different  colors,  the  acute  bisectrix  of  the 
axial  angle  for  red  rays  may  be  the  obtuse  bisectrix  for  the  angle  ior  blue 
rays. 

Indices  of  refraction^  etc, — The  determination  of  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion and  the  chai-acter  (+  or  — )  of  the  acute  bisectrix  is  made  for  ortho- 
rhombic  crystals  in  the  same  way  as  for  all  biaxial  crystals  (p.  150).  It  is 
merely  to  be  mentioned  that,  since  the  axes  of  elasticity  always  coincide 
with  the  crystallographic  axes,  it  will  happen  not  infraquently  that  crystals 
without  artificial  preparation  will  furnish,  in  their  prismatic  or  dome  series, 
prisms  whose  ed^  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  elasticity,  and  consequently 
at  once  suitable  for  the  determination  of  the  indices  of  refraction. 


DlBTXHGUISaiNG  OPTICAL  OHABAGTEBS  OV  MoNOCLINIC  CBTBTALa 

Position  of  the  axes  of  elasticity. — In  ci^stals  belonging  to  the  mono* 
dinic  system  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  always  coincides  with  the  ortho- 
diagonal  axis  i,  and  the  other  two  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  at  right 
angles  to  this  axis.  Hero  obviously  three  cases  are  possible,  according 
to  which  two  of  the  axes,  a,  b,  or  c,  he  in  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  positions  of  the  axes  of  elasticity,  there  niay 
occur  three  kinds  of  dispei'sion  of  these  axes,  or  dispersion  of  the  bisectrices. 
This  dispersion  arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  ])Osition  of  one  axis  of 
elasticity  is  always  fixed,  the  position  of  the  other  two  is  indeterminate  and 
for  the  same  crystal  may  be  different  for  the  differcnt  coloi-s,  s<i  that  the 
bisectrices  of  the  different  coloi*s  may  not  coincide. 

I}ispersio7i  of  the  Jnseetrices, — 1.  The  bisectrices,  that  is,  the  axes  of 
greatest  and  least  elasticity,  lie  in  the  plane  of  sym- 
nietr}^,  while  the  orthodiagonal  axis  b  coincides  with  b. 
The  optic  axes  here  suffer  a  dispei'sion  in  this  plane 
of  symmetry,  and,  as  already  stated,  they  do  not  lie 
symmetrically  with  reference  to  the  acute  bisectrix, 
"fhis  is  illustrated  in  f.  404,  where  J/J/^is  the  bisec- 
trix for  the  angle,  vOv\  and  BB  for  the  angle  pOp'. 
This  kind  of  disperaion  is  called  by  DesCloizeaux 
inclined  (disperaion  inclin^e). 

2.  The  second  case  is  that  whei*e  the  plane  of  the 
optic  axes  is  perpendicular  to  tlie  plane  of  symmetry, 
and  the  acute  bisectrix  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
orthodiagonal  axis  b.  In  other  words,  the  acute 
bisectrix  and  the  axis  of  mean  elasticity  both  lie  in 
the  plane  of  syipmetry.  In  this  case  also  dispersion 
of  the  axes  may  take  place,  and  in  this  way — the 

Elane  of  the  optic  axes  ior  all  the  colors  lies  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal, 
ut  these  planes  may  have  different  inclinations  to  the  ve  "tical  axis.     This 
is  called  horizontal  dispei'sion  by  DesCloizeaux. 

3.  Still  again,  in  the  third  place,  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  lies  perpen 
licular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  ;  but  in  this  Case  tlie  acute  bisectrix  is 
parallel  to  the  crystallographic  axis  &,  so  that  the  obtuse  bisectrix  and  axis 
uf  mean  elasticit;y  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry.    The  disperaion  which 
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roBiilts  in  this  case  is  called  by  DesCloizoaux  crossed  (dispersiou  toaniante, 
or  cif  )is^e). 

Dispersion  as  shown  in  the  hiterference  figures, — ^If  an  axial  section 
of  a  mouodiiiic  crystal  be  exaiiiiDed  in  converging  polarized  light,  tlie  kind 
of  dispersion  which  characterizes  it  will  be  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
interference  figures  observed  ;  the  thi-ee  cases  are  illustrated  by  the  figures 
upon  the  frontispiece,  taken  from  DesCloizeaux.  (frontispiece). 

Figs,  la,  lb  represent  the  interference  lignites  for  an  ortliorhombic  crystal 
(nitre^,  characterized  by  the  symmetry  in  the  size  of  the  rings,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  coloi-s.  Figs.  2a,  2b  (diopside),  3a,  3b  (orthocTase),  4a,  4b 
(borax),  ai'e  examples  of  the  cori*esponding  ligui*cs  for  mono<;liuic  crystals, 
characterized  as  such  moro  or  less  distinctly  by  the  want  of  symmetry  in 
the  size  of  the  rings  about  the  two  axes,  and  the  irregularity  in  the  ari*ange- 
ment  of  the  colors. 

(1)  hvdined  dispersion. — Where  the  axes  are  not  symmetrically  situated 
with  reference  to  the  acute  bisectrix.  The  relation  oi  the  two  axial  figures 
is  illustrated  by  f.  405.    In  f.  2a,  2&  this  kind  of  dispersiou  is  indicated  by 
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the  position  of  the  red  and  blue  at  the  centres  of  the  rings,  and  on  the 
bordei*s  of  the  hyperbolas,  compare  f.  1(/,  \b  of  the  normal  figure,  where 
there  is  no  dispersion  of  the  bisectrices. 

(2)  Horizontal  dispersion^  where  the  planes  of  the  optic  axes  for  the 
different  coloi's  make  different  angles  with  the  axis. — This  is  illustrated  by 
f.  406.  The  effect  upon  the  interferen(;e  figui*es  is  seen  in  f.  3a,  36  of  the 
plate,  by  comparing  the  colors  within  the  rings  (f.  3a),  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  hyperbolas  (f.  3i),  with  f.  la,  lA. 

(3)  Grossed  dispersion^  where  the  acute  bisectrix  coincides  with  the 
crystallographic  axis  b. — This  is  illustmted  in  f.  407,  and  the  interference 
figures  belonging  to  this  kind  of  di8{)er$ion  are  seen  in  f.  4a,  4&  of  the  plate, 
compared  as  bek>re  with  la,  16,  and  with  the  other  figures. 


Praetieal  Optical  IrwtUigation  of  Monodinic  OryHak. 

Determination  oj^  the  position  of  the  axes  of  elasticitj/y  t/^at  is,  the  direo- 
tions  of  vibration,  Staurosoope. — The  position  of  one  axis  of  elasticity  is 
alone  known,  since,  as  has  been  stated,  it  coincides  with  the  crvstallographic 
axis  b.  In  order  to  determine  the  |X)8ition  <»f  the  other  axes  in  the  plane  of 
symmetry,  where  they  necessarily  lie,  use  is  made  of  an  instrument,  first 
proposed  by  von  Kobell,  called  the  Staukoscope.  The  principle  of  this 
instrument  is  very  simple.  Suppose  that  the  two  Nicols  in  the  polan- 
Bcope  (f.  385)  have  their  planes  of  p<>larizati<m  ci»o6sed,  causing  the  maxi- 
mum extinction  of  light.     Now,  if  a  section  of  any  biaxial  crystal  is  brought 
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between  them,  obviously,  if  the  poeition  of  its  two  I'ectangular  axes  oi 
elasticity,  which  are  its  two  directions  of  vibratic>i),  coincide  witii  those  oi 
the  two  NicoK  it  will  produce  uo  change  in  appearance ;  the  field  of  the 
polariscope,  which  wad  dark  before,  remains  dark.  But  suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  placed  in  any  other  position  ii.  the  plane,  so  that  its 
two  rectangular  directions  of  vibration  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Nicols,  the  field  is  no  longer  dark,  but  more  or  less  light.  The  reason  foi 
this  is,  that  the  light  fi"om  tlie  lower  Nicol  meeting  the  crystal  plate  ia 
separated,  according  to  the  law  of  the  paralielogi-am  ot  forces,  into  two  sets 
of  vibrations,  which  ai*e  a^in  resolved  by  the  analyzing  Nicol,  and  only  one 
set  extinguished  bv  it.  if,  however,  the  plate  be  graduallv  changed  in  posi- 
tion, that  is,  revolved  horizontally,  until  its  vibration-directions  (axes  of 
elasticity)  coincide  with  those  of  the  Nicols,  then,  as  at  first,  the  light  is  ex- 
tinguished. If  the  angle  is  measured  which  it  is  necessary  to  revolve  the 
section  to  accomplish  9ie  result  just  remarked,  that  will  be  Uie  angle  be- 
tween the  direction  of  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity'of  the  plate  in  its  original 
position  and  the  vibitttion-plane  of  the  Nicol. 

In  figure  408,  let  the  two  larger  rectangular  arrows  I'epresent  the  vibration- 
directions  for  the  two  Nicols,  and  between  the  two 
prisms  suppose  a  section  of  a  monoclinic  crystal, 
akcdy  to  be  placed  so  that  one  edge  of  a  known  crys- 
tallographic  plane  {eg,j  i-i)  coincides  with  one  of 
these  lines.  The  field  of  the  micn^scope,  dark  bef  oi^e, 
since  the  prisms  were  ci'ossed,  is  no  longer  so,  and 
becomes  dark  again,  as  explained,  only  when  the 
crystal  is  revolved  so  that  its  vibmtion-dircctions 
(the  smaller  dotted  arrows)  coincide  with  those  of 
the  Nicols,  which  is  indicated  by  the  maximum 
extinction  of  the  light.  The  crystal  has  then  the 
position  ah'c'd'.  The  angle  (f.  408),  which  it 
has  been  necessary  to  revolve  the  plate  to  obtain 
the  effect  described,  is  the  angle  wuiich  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  in  the 
given  plate  makes  with  the  given  crystallographic  edge  i-i. 

The  preceding  explanations  cover  everything  that  is  essential  in  the 
Stauroscope;  but  a  variety  of  improvements  have  been  intix)duced,  which 
practically  make  the  measurements  by  means  of  the  instrument  much  more 
easy  and  accurate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  important  feature  is  the  point  where  the 
maximum  extinction  of  the  light  occui*s ;  this,  however,  is  not  easy  for  the 
eye  to  decide  upon,  and  if  the  trial  is  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change 
produced  by  a  revolution  of  several  degrees  is  hardly  perceptible.  To 
overcome  this  difiiculty,  von  Kobell  prop<jsed  to  introduce  a  section  of  cal- 
citejust  below  the  analyzer,  because  its  interference  figure  gives  a  l»etter 
opportunity  to  judge  of  a  change  in  the  hitensity  of  the  light.  A  still  better 
plan  is  to  introduce  a  composition  plate  of  calcite,  as  proposed  by  IJrezina, 
giving  a  peculiar  interference  figure,  a  very  slight  change  in  wliicli  destroys 
its  eyunnetry,  and  it  takes  its  normal  form  only  when  the  planes  of  polariza 
tiou  of  the  two  Nicols  are  exactly  at  right  angles.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
jase,  when  the  crystal  has  been  introduced  the  interference  figure  isdisturbed, 
it  murus  to  its  normal  appearance  only  when  the  crystal  has  been  revolved 
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to  tho  point  where  the  vibration-directions  of  the  Nicols  and  crystal  section 
exactly  coincide.* 

It  will  be  observed  a^in,  that  it  is  essential  that  the  direction  of  the 
known  edge  of  the  crystal  should  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  vibrati<»n-direc- 
tion  of  one  of  the  Nicols.  This  condition,  in  the  case  of  bniall  crystals 
especially,  is  hard  to  fulfil,  and  to  accomplish  it  most  satisfactorily  6roth 
has  proposed  to  use  the  plate  shown  in  f.  409. 

Tne  plate  of  glass,  v,  held  in  its  present  position  by  the  spring,  has  one 
edge  polished,  which  adjoins  t^,  and  the  direction 
of  this  is  made  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  line 
joining  the  opposite  zero  points  of  the  gradua- 
tion. The  crystal  section  is  attached  to  this  plate 
over  the  hole  seen  in  t;,  and  with  a  plane  of 
known  crvstallographic  position,  either  O^  i-l  or 
a  piano  m  that  zone  or  a  corresponding  edge, 
coinciding^with  the  direction  of  the  polished  eoge 
of  the  plate.  Whether  this  coincidence  is  exact 
can  be  tested  by  the  reflective  goniometer.  In 
order  to  eliminate  any  small  error,  Groth  pro- 
poses to  measure  the  divergence  from  the  exact 
coincidence,  and  then  to  make  a  cori*esponding 
correction,  for  which  he  furnishes  a  series  of  tables. 

After  tne  adjustment  of  the  crystal  section  on  the  plate,  the  latter  is 
inserted  in  its  place,  the  whole  plate,  /,  k,  occupying  the  position  indicated 
in  f.  385,  and  the  Nicols  so  aajusted  that  the  plane  of  vibration  of  one 
coincides  with  the  line  0°  to  180  .  The  angle  of  revolution  of  the  plate,  l, 
is  obtained  from  the  graduated  scale  on  k. 

It  is  not  alwa^'s  easy  to  make  the  adjustment  of  the  Nicols  alluded  to, 
but  the  error  ansmg  when  the  vibration-plane  of  the  Nicol  does  not  coincide 
with  the  line  0°  to  180°  is  easily  eliminated.  This  is  accomplished  by  remov- 
ing the  plate  v,  and,  without  disturbing  the  crystal  section,  restoring  it  to 
its  place  in  an  inverted  position.  The  measured  ang^le,  if  before  too  gi*eat, 
will  now  be  as  much  too  small,  and  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two 
measurements  will  be  the  true  angle. 
Reference  further  may  be  made  to  Groth,  Fogg.  Ann.,  cxliv.,  34, 1871. 
Determination  of  the  plaiie  of  the  optic  axes, — The  investigation  of  a 
section  of  a  monoclinic  crystal  pamllel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  determines 
the  jKisition  of  fpie  two  remaining  axes  of  elasticity,  but  it  does  not  lix  the 
relative  position  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  elasticity,  that  is,  the  plane 
of  the  optic  axes.  To  solve  the  latter  point,  sections  normal  to  each  of  the 
three  axes  must  be  examined  in  converging  polarized  light,  and  one  of 
them  will  show  the  characteristic  interference  figures.  The  section  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  fi]*st  to  be  examined,  and  if  it  does  not  show 
the  axes  even  in  oil,  one  or  botJi  of  the  other  sections  spoken  of  must  be 
empl(»^'ed. 

Avial  angle,  dispersion,  etc. — The  method  of  measuring  the  axial  angle 
has  been  already  explained,  and  if  tliis  is  determined  for  the  different  colors 
it  will  determine  the  dispei'siou  of  the  axes  />  *§.  v. 

The  dispei'siou  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  has  been  shown  to  be  always 
indicated  by  the  character  of  interference  figures ;  its  amount,  where  con- 

*  See  p.  180  for  a  description  of  the  Calderon  plate. 
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sidcrable,  may  be  determined  by  making  the  BtauroBcopic  measurements  for 
different  colore. 

The  remaining  points  to  be  investigated,  the  indices  of  refraction,  and 
rhe  -h  or  —  chai-acter  of  the  crystal,  need  no  further  explanation  beyond 
tliat  which  has  been  given,  pp.  150, 151. 

DiBTINGUTBHIKO  OPTICAL  GnARACTBBS  OF  TRICLimC  GRTBTALS. 

The  crystals  of  the  triclinic  system  ai-e  characterized  by  their  entire  want 
of  crystaflographic  symmetry,  the  position  and  inclination  of  the  axes  being 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  it  follows  from  this  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  rectangular  axes  of  elasticity.  More  than  one  of 
the  three  kinds  of  dispersion  mentioned  on  p.  154  may  occur  in  a  single 
crystal,  and  the  interference  figures  will  indicate  the  existence  of  hotli. 

The  practical  investigation  of  triclinic  crystals  optic;ally  involves  great 
difficulty ;  in  general  a  series  of  successive  trials  are  i-equired  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  axes  of  elasticity.  When  these  are  found,  the  axial  sec- 
tions can  be  prepared  and  the  axial  angle  determined,  and  the  other  points 
settled  as  with  other  biaxial  crystals. 

Sffbct  or  Hbat  upon  trb  Optical  Oharactbrs  of  Ortbtals. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinai*y  investigation  of  crystal-sections  in  the  polari* 
scope,  it  is  often  important  to  determine  the  influence  of  heat  upon  the 
optical  character  of  crystals.  The  axial  angle  may  be  measured  at  any 
required  temperature  by  the  use  of  a  metal  air-bath.  This  is  placed  at  6^, 
(f.  401),  and  extends  bevond  the  instrument  on  either  side,  so  as  to  allow 
of  its  being  heated  with  gas  burners ;  a  thermometer  inserted  in  the  bath 
makes  it  possible  to  regulate  the  temperature  as  may  be  desired.  This  bath 
has  two  openings,  closed  with  glass  plates,  corresponding  to  the  two  tubes 
carrying  tlie  lenses,  and  the  crystal-section,  held  as  usual  in  the  pincera,  is 
seen  through  these  glass  windows. 

The  conclusions  of  DesCloizeaux  (see  Literatui-e)  as  to  the  influence  of 
heat  upon  the  optical  characters  of  crystals  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Uniaxial  crystals  appear  to  be  uuinflueiic^^y  a  heating  of  from  lO** 
to  190®  C.  (2)  Biaxial  crystals  of  the  ortharhom^k^y^t/Qm  suffer  a  greater 
or  less  change  in  axial  angle.  (3)  Biaxial  crystals  of  the  monodinic  system 
suffer  a  change  in  axial  angle,  and  in  addition  also  in  the  plane  of  the  axes 
when  it  is  not  the  plane  of  symmetry.  Triclinic  crystals  also  show  a  little 
change  in  the  position  of  the  axes. 

A  striking  example  of  the  change  in  axial  diveigence  is  furnished  by 
gjrpsum.  At  ordinal^  temperatures  the  axes  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry 
(i-i) ;  at  80°  C.  they  unite  in  a  line  making  an  angle  of  37®  28'  with  a  nonnal 
to  0 ;  and  with  an  inci*eased  temperature  they  again  separate  in  a  plane 
perp«)ndicular  to  i-u  DesCloizeaux  found  that  the  feldspars,  when  heated 
np  to  a  cei*tain  point,  suffer  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  axes,  and  if  the 
heat  becomes  greater  and  is  long  continued,  they  do  not  return  again  to  theii 
original  position,  but  remain  altered.     Weiss*  has  made  use  of  this  principle 

*  Ziir  Kf'iintiiiM  der  Feldspathbildang ;  Haarlem  Soc.  VerhandL,  xxr.,  1800. 
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to  detei'mine  at  what  temperatnre  certain  feldspathic  rocks  were  foi*nied 
Tliis  constant  change  of  axial  angle  upon  heating  is  true  also  of  brookite, 
jsoisite,  and  other  minerals.  The  investigations  of  PfaflF  show  that  the  opti- 
cal properties  of  some  uniaxial  crystals  also  are  affected  by  heating,  though 
to  no  great  extent.    Pogg.,  cxxiii.,  179,  cxxiv.,  448,  etc. 


ANOMALIBS  BZHIBrTBD  BT  80HB  0RT8TAL8  IN  THBIB  OPTICAL  PHBNOMKHA* 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  crystals  of  the  three  classes,  which, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  exhibit  irregularities  in  their  optical  characters  ; 
some  of  the  more  important  cases  are  mentioned  here. 

laovietriG  crystaU. — Boracite,  and  also  senarmontite,  sometimes  exhibit 
interference  figures  resembling  closely  those  of  biaxial  crystals.  In  the 
case  of  boracite  this  is  explained  by  DesCloizeaux  as  due  to  the  presence 
of  enclosed  crystals  of  parasite  fortned  by  alteration.  Perofskite  is  also 
strongly  doubly  refracting,  and  in  polarized  li^ht  appears  to  be  biaxial, 
although,  as  whown  by  Koksctharow,  it  is  isometric  in  crystallographic  rela- 
tions. The  irregularities  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  caused  by  the  want  of 
homogeneity  in  the  internal  structure  of  tlie  crvstals. 

The  properties  of  double  refraction  possessed  by  some  substances,  crystal- 
lized and  non-crystallized,  which  are  normally  isotrope,  are  explained  by 
Biot  to  be  due  to  lamellar  polarization.  This  is  analogous  to  the  produc- 
tion of  polarized  light  by  means  of  a  series  of  thin  plates  (see  p.  132). 
Alum  crystals  have  often  the  lamellar  structure,  which  causes  these  pheno- 
mena. 

Analcite  and  leucite  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  isometric  crystals, 
which  exhibit  anomalous  optical  characters ;  but  the  most  accurate  crystal- 
lographic determination  has  referred  both  species  to  the  teti'agonal  system. 
Tension  or  compression  at  the  time  of  crystallization  nia^  cause  isotropic 
crystals  to  polanze  light ;  Schrauf  has  described  a  uniaxial  diamond,  and 
it  was  long  since  shown  by  Brewster  that  some  diamonds  give  evidence  in 
polarized  light  of  compression  about  interior  cavities. 

Uniaxial  crystals, — A  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  crystals,  as  shown  by 
DesCloizeaux,  may  canse^^niaxial  crystals  to  exhibit  in  pf)larized  light  a 
variety  of  abnormal  phenomena.  In  some  cases  the  axial  figures  resemble 
those  of  biaxial  crystals,  the  cross  in  tlie  middle  of  the  field  (f.  390)  not 
being  closed,  but  separated  into  two  hyperbolas,  lying  near  each  other. 
Beryl,  zircon,  vesuvianite,  and  apatite  are  examples.  That  such  crystals 
are  nevertheless  uniaxial  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  cross 
is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  Nicols,  and  is  not  altered  if  the  section 
is  turned  in  a  horizontal  plane.  If  this  is  not  true,  or  if,  when  the  section 
is  heated  (p.  157)  the  distance  between  the  hyberbolas  is  altei*ed,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  irregularity  is  not  due  to  lamellar  polarization,  but  that  the 
two  indices  of  refraction  are  not  exactly  equal,  and  consequently  that  the 
crystal  is  not  strictly  uniaxial.  In  sucn  cases  a  revision  of  the  crystallo- 
graphical  elements  is  desirable. 

The  axial  figure  shown  by  a  section  of  apophyllite  is  peculiar,  exhibiting 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  light  of  recent  (1882)  inyestigatioDS,  see  pp. 
185  et  seq. 
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a  serieB  of  rings  alternately  dark  violet,  and  yellow.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  fact  previonsly  stated,  that  it  is  positive  for  red  rays,  negative 
for  blue,  and  does  not  doubly  refract  yellow  light 

Among  biaxial  crystals  irregularities  in  the  optical  phenomena  are  often 
observed.  They  are  due  in  part  to  want  of  homogeneity,  in  part  to  twin 
Btrnctnre,  and  also  to  other  causes.  In  brookite  the  planes  of  the  axes  for 
red  and  blue  rays  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  hence  the  axial 
figures  vary  much  from  those  normally  observed ;  in  titanite  the  axial  angle 
for  the  two  colors  is  widely  different,  and  this  also  gives  rise  to  an  axial 
figure  of  abnormal  appearance. 

Irregular  structure,  due  to  twinnins^,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  peculiar  opti- 
cal phenomena ;  crystals,  in  external  form  apparently  simple,  often  show 
themselves  to  be  made  up  of  iri*egnlar  banded  layers  in  twinned  position, 
when  examined  in  polarised  light ;  this  is  true  of  many  minerals. 

In  some  crystals,  as  occasionally  in  the  epidote  fn>ni  the  Untersulzbach- 
thal  in  the  Tyrol,  the  biaxial  figures  may  be  observed  immediately,  without 
the  use  of  the  polariscope.  This  is  due  to  the  complex  twinned  structure 
of  the  crystal,  a  thin  lamella  in  reverse  position  being  enclosed  in  the 
interior,  so  that  the  parts  of  the  crystal  on  either  side  act  as  polarizer  and 
analyzer. 


Ptiuiidal  SuggeaOom  in  regard  to  the  Preparation  and  use  pf  Orffttai  Seetione  made  for 

Optical  Examijiation, 

The  most  important  task  U  the  preparation  of  a  plate  for  examination  in  the  Stanrosoope, 
or  for  the  obeerration  of  the  axial  interferenoe-figurea.  In  this  we  are  often  amiBted  by  the 
deavage,  which  sometimes  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the  require  i  section  without  the  labor 
of  cutting  it.  This  is  oonspiouously  the  c:ise  with  mioa ;  also  with  topaz  and  anhydrite,  and 
other  minerals.  Sometimes  the  natural  surfaces  need  to  be  made  smooth  and  polished. 
Furthermore  natural  crystals  sometimes  occur  in  a  tabular  form,  thin  and  transparent  enough 
to  answer  the  purpose;  this  is  true  of  the  crystals  of  wulfenite  from  Utah.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  section  must  be  actually  cut.  The  means  required  in  such  cases  vary  with  the 
hardness  of  the  mineral  under  examination.  For  the  hardest  minerals  diamond  powder  is 
made  use  of  in  grinding;  it  is  employed  after  the  manner  of  the  lapidary.  (It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  investigator  will  generally  find  it  for  his  interests,  both  as  regards  time, 
money,  and  accuracy  of  results,  to  employ  a  lapidary  to  do  this  work  for  him. )  The  diamond 
powder  is  applied  to  a  thin  wheel  of  soft  iron  or  copper,  rotating  on  a  lathe. 

For  minerals  which  are  not  so  extremely  hard,  good  emexy  may  be  used  instead  of  diamond 
powder.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  apply  the  emery  and  water  to  the  edge  of  the  wheel  as  it 
revolves,  tho  mineral  being  held  firmly  against.  A  neater  and  more  advantageous  method, 
where  the  amount  of  material  ia  small,  is  the  use  of  a  fine  saw,  or  better  wire,  mounted  in  a 
frame,  and  used  with  either  diamond  powder  or  emery  moistened  with  water  or  oil.  The 
crystal  may  be  mounted  in  wax  or  otherwise,  if  very  pmrUl ;  sometimes  a  holder  made  of  cork 
is  convenient. 

The  direction  in  which  the  slice  is  to  be  cut  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  can  often  be 
indicated  at  first  by  a  scratch  across  a  pUne  of  a  crystal  In  many  cases  it  is  more  simple  to 
grind  on  a  surface  in  the  proper  direction,  and  this  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  holding  the 
crystal  against  a  fine-grained  emery  wheel  rotating  on  a  lathe.  It  can  be  held  either  in  the 
fingers,  or  cemented  to  a  small  piece  of  glass,  for  instance  with  Canada  balsam. 

Another  way,  more  simple  as  demanding  no  instruments,  is  to  make  use  of  a  flat  pieoe  of 
plate  glass,  not  too  small,  on  which  the  crystal  is  ground  with  moistened  emery,  being  oaro- 
fnlly  moved  about  with  the  hand.  In  some  cases  a  file,  or  even  a  knife,  may  be  used,  where 
the  mineral  in  hand  is  soft 

Whatever  method  of  grinding  is  adopted,  it  is  neoeesazy  to  exeroiae  great  care  to  bring  the 
urtiflcial  surface  into  exactly  the  proper  direction.  This  can  be  determined  only  as  its  incllna 
tions  to  existing  crystalline  planes,  or  cleavage  sorfaoes,  are  measured,  and  practically  it  it 
■^•oestaiy  often  to  stop  the  rozk  and  teat  what  has  ben  done.    The  parallel  inteneoHnif 
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will  often  show  tbe  degree  of  oorreoinew  in  the  work.  For  parpoMS  of  nieaioremeat  it  i« 
necessanr  to  polish  the  artificial  plane,  or  instead,  a  small  piece  of  thin  glass  may  be  oementDd 
on  where  the  crystal  is  too  small  for  the  use  of  the  hand-goniometer.  It  is  of  coarse  noccesary 
to  know,  before  starting,  the  angle  which  the  new  plane  will  make  with  the  natoral  planes 
which  are  already  present.  When  one  plane  in  the  required  direction  has  been  obtained,  it 
is  a  comparatively  simple  prooess  to  obtain  a  second  parallel  to  it,  though  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  attain  accuracy. 

The  required  section  having  been  out,  it  remains  only  to  polish  the  surfaces.  The  meana 
required  differ  so  widely,  aooording  to  the  hardness  of  the  mineral,  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be 
given.  The  most  commonly  used  poliiAiii^  powder  is  the  English  red,  or  coloothar,  which 
may  be  used  on  the  plate  of  gla^s,  or  leather  surface,  or  on  a  revolving  wheel  covered  with  a 
soft  doth.  In  other  cases  oxide  of  tin  or  fine  chalk  is  used  ;  and  again  the  simple  plate  of 
ground  plass  will  answer  the  purpose  without  the  use  of  any  other  means.  As  a  rule,  the 
hardest  minerals  take  the  polish  most  readily.  Sometimes  the  only  method  practicable  is  to 
use  small  fragments  of  thin  glass,  adhering  with  balsam,  by  which  transparency  is  obtained 
without  polish,  though  errors  are  easily  introduced  by  this  meana  when  sufficient  care  is  not 
exercised. 

The  preparation  of  prisms  for  the  measurement  of  the  indices  of  refraction  is  practically 
much  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  simple  section,  but  in  general  the  methods  are  the  same. 

It  is  often  advirable  to  examine  a  mineral  microscopicaUy  when  a  slice  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion is  not  needed.  In  such  cases  use  can  be  made  of  the  methods  employed  in  making  rock 
slices.  A  revolving  wheel  of  soft  iron,  vertical  or  horizontal,  is  employed,  on  the  lateral  sur- 
face of  which  the  substance  is  ground  with  the  use  of  emery  moistened  with  water.  A  thin 
slice,  or  thin  fragment  broken  off,  is  taken  to  commence  witii.  First  one  surface  is  ground 
smooth  and  policed.  The  piece  is  then  cemented  to  a  little  plate  of  thick  glass  with  balsam, 
and  the  other  side  ground  down  parallel  to  the  first,  the  grinding  being  continued  until  the 
required  degree  of  transparency  is  obtoyied.  Obviously  when  the  section  becomes  thin  and 
fragile,  the  coarse  emory  must  be  replaced  with  fine,  and  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  care  exor- 
cist The  section  obtained  is  generally  removed  to  another  slip  of  glass  and  mounted  with 
balsam  under  a  thin  glass  cover. 

The  microscopic  investigation  of  minerals,  by  meana  of  thin  slices,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, aside  from  optical  investigations.  Every  chemical  analysis  should  be  preceded  by  such 
an  examination  to  test  the  purity  of  the  material  in  hand.  Where  a  transparent  section  can- 
not be  obtained,  a  single  polished  surface,  examined  by  reflected  light,  will  often  suffice  to 
decide  the  same  point. 

The  valuable  investigations  of  Vogelsang,  Fischer,  Roeenbusch,  and  others,  referred  to  on 
pp.  108  to  111,  show  how  many  minerals,  which  at  first  glance  seem  perfectly  pure,  are  found 
to  enclose  impurities  considerable  in  variety  and  amount. 
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DIAPHANEITY;    COLOR;    LUSTRE.  ^ 

There  are  certain  characteristics  belonging  to  all  minerals  alike,  crystal- 
lized  and  non-crystallized,  in  their  relation  to  light.    These  are : 

1.  Diaphaneity  ;  depending  on  the  power  of  transmitting  light. 

2.  CoLOB ;  depending  on  the  kind  or  light  reflected  or  transmitted. 

3.  LusTBB ;  depending  on  the  power  and  manner  of  reflecting  li^ht 

1.   DlAPHANETTT. 

The  amonnt  of  light  transmitted  by  a  solid  varies  in  intensity,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  light  received  more  or  less  may  be  absorbed.  The  amount 
of  absorption  is  a  minimum  in  a  perfectly  transparent  solid,  as  ice,  while  it 
is  greatest  in  one  which  is  opaqne,  as  iron.  The  following  terms  are  adopted 
to  express  the  different  degrees  in  the  power  of  transmitting  light : 

Transparent :  when  the  outline  of  an  object  seen  through  the  mineral  is 
perfectly  distinct. 

Stibtrangparentj  or  semi-transparent:  when  objects  are  seen,  but  the 
outlines  are  not  distinct. 

Translttcent :  when  light  is  transmitted,  but  objects  are  not  seen. 

Svhtranslucent :  when  merely  the  edges  transmit  light  or  are  trans- 
lucent. 

When  no  light  is  transmitted,  the  mineral  is  said  to  be  opaque.  This  is 
properly  only  a  relative  term,  since  no  substance  fails  to  transmit  some 
fight,  if  made  sufficiently  thin.  Magnetite  is  translucent  in  the  Pcnnsbury 
mica.  The  recent  researches  of  Frof .  A.  W.  Wright  have  fehown  that  by 
means  of  the  electrical  current  the  metals  may  be  volatilized  and  deposited 
again  on  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  glass  tube.  The  layers  thus  formed 
are  perfectly  continuous,  but  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent.  By  transmitted 
light  the  layer  of  gold  thus  obtained  appears  green,  and  that  of  silver  a 
beautiful  blue. 

The  property  of  diaphaneity  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  every 
degree  from  nearly  perfect  opacity  to  a  perfect  transparency,  and  many 
minerals  present,  in  tneir  numerous  varieties,  nearly  all  tne  different  shades. 

The  absorption  of  light  in  its  relation  to  the  axes  of  elasticity  is  spoken 
of  on  p.  165. 

2.  CoLOB. 

Cause  of  color,-— The  color  of  a  substauce  depends  upon  its  power  of 
absorbing  certain  portions  of  the  light,  that  is,  certain  rays  of  the  spec  trum ; 
a  yellow  mineral,  lor  instance,  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  with  the 
exception  of  the  yellow.  In  general  the  color  which  the  eye  perceives  is 
the  result  of  the  mixture  of  mose  rays  which  are  not  absorbed.  All  min- 
erals may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (1^  those  whose  color  is  essential  and 
belongs  to  the  finest  particles  mechanically  made ;  (2)  those  whose  color  is 
non-essential  and  in  the  fine  powder  is  difirerent  from  what  it  is  in  the  mass 
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Streah — ^It  is  obvious  from  these  distinctions  that  tht  color  of  the 
powder,  or  the  streaky  as  it  is  called,  is  often  a  very  irapt)rtant  quality 
in  distinguishing  minerals.  The  streak  is  obtained  by  scratching  the  sur- 
face of  the  mineral  with  a  knife  or  file,  or  still  better,  if  not  too  hard,  by 
rubbing  it  on  an  unpolished  porcelain  surface. 

To  the  first  class,  mentioned  above,  belong  the  metals,  and  many 
metallic  minerals ;  for  instance,  the  stredk  of  the  olack  manganese  oxides  is 
black ;  that  of  hematite,  which  is  red  by  transmitted  light,  is  red,  and  so 
on.  To  the  second  class  belong  the  silicates,  and  in  fact  the  lai^  part 
of  all  minerals.  With  them  the  color  is  often  qnite  unessential,  being  gen- 
erally due  to  small  admixtures  of  some  metallic  oxide,  to  some  carbon  com- 
pound, or  some  foreign  substance  in  a  finely  divided  state.  Most  of  these 
nave  a  white  or  light-colored  streak.  For  example,  the  sti'eak  of  blackj 
ffreeriy  red^  and  blue  tourmaline  varies  little  from  white. 


Vakibties  of  Oolob. 

The  following  eight  colors  have  been  selected  as  fundamental,  to  facilitate 
the  employment  of  this  character  in  the  description  of  minerals :  white^ 
graj/y  btackj  blue^  greeny  yellow^  red,  and  brovm. 


\^  a.  MetaUio  Colore. 

1.  Copper-red:  native  copper. — 2.  Brome^yeliow  :  jjyrrhotite. — 3.  Bra^e- 
yellow:  chalcopyrite. — i.  Oold-yeUow. — b.  HUver-white :  native  silver,  less 
distinct  in  arsenopyrite. — 6.  Tin-white:  mercury,  cobaltite. — 1.  Lead-gray  : 
galenite,  molybdenite. — 8.  Steelrgray :  nearly  the  color  of  fine-grained 
steel  on  a  recent  fracture ;  native  platinum,  and  palladium. 


b.  Ifon-metdUic  Colors. 

A.  Whttb.  1.  Snow-white:  Carrara  marble. — 2.  lieddieh-white :  some 
varieties  of  calcite  and  quartz. — 3.  YeUowieh-white  :  some  varieties  of  cal- 
cite  and  quartz. — 4.  Orayish-white :  some  varieties  of  calcite  and  quaitz. 
— 5.  Greeniehrwhite :  tale. — 6.  Milk-white:  white,  slightly  bluish;  some 
chalcedony. 

B.  Gray.  1.  Bluish-gray:  gray,  inclining  to  a  dirty  blue  color. — ^2. 
Pearl-gray:  gray,  mixed  with  red  and  blue;  cerargyrite.— 3.  Smoke-gray: 
gray,  with  some  brown  ;  flint. — 4.  Oreenish-gray  :  gray,  with  Wiine  green ; 
cat's  eye,Bome  varieties  of  talc. — 5.  TeiUnJoish-gray :  some  varieties  of 
compact  limestone. — 6.  Ash-gray  :  the  pui'est  gray  color ;  zoisite. 

C.  Black.  1.  Grayish-black:  black,  mixed  with  gray  (without  any 
green,  brown,  or  blue  tints) ;  basalt,  Lydian  stone. — 2.  Velvet-black  :  pure 
bla<lk;  obsidiauyblack  tourmaline. — Z.  Gree.nishMack:  augite. — 4  Brown* 
ish-ilack  :  brpwn  coal,  lignite. — 5.  Bluish-black :  black  cobalt. 

D.  Blue.  4.  Blacktsh3>lue :  dark  varieties  of  azurite. — 2.  Aeure-bhie  : 
a  clear  sh^kde  of  bright  blue ;  pale  varieties  of  azurite,  bright  varieties  of 
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lazulite. — 3.  Violet-hlue :  bine,  mixed  with  red;  amethyst,  flnoriti). — 4 
Divender-blue :  bhie  with  some  red  and  much  gray. — ^6.  Prussian-blnS; 
or  Berlin  blue :  pure  bine  ;  sapphire,  cyanite. — 6.  ISmalt-bhie :  some  varied 
ties  of  gypsnm. — t.  Indigo-bltie  :  bine  with  black  and  green  ;  blue  tourma- 
line.— 8.  Sky-blue:  pale  blue  with  a  little  green;  it  is  called  mountain 
bine  by  paintei'S. 

E.  G-BEEN.  1.  Verdigria-^reen :  green  inclining  to  blue ;  some  feldspar 
(amazon-stone). — Celandine-green:  green  with  blue  and  gray  ;  some  varie- 
ties of  tale  and  beryl.  It  is  the  color  of  the  leaves  of  the  celandine  (Cheli- 
donium  majus). — 3.  Mountainrgreen  :  green  with  much  blue ;  beryl. — 4. 
Leek-green :  green  with  some  brown ;  the  color  of  leaves  of  garlic ;  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  prase,  a  variety  of  quartz. — 5.  Em-eraM-greea  :  pure  deep 
green  ;  emerald. — 6.  Apple-green  :  light  green  with  some  yellow ;  chryso- 
prase. — 7.  Grass-green :  bright  green  with  more  yellow  ;  green  dialla^e. — 
8.  Pista^io-green  :  yellowish  green  with  some  brown ;  epidote. — 9.  Aspa- 
ragus-green :  pale  green  with  much  yellow ;  asparagus  stone  (apatite). — > 
10.  Blackish-green  :  serpentine. — 11.  Olive-green :  dark  graen  with  much 
brown  and  yellow;  chrysolite. — 12.  OUrgreen:  the  color  of  olive  oil; 
beryl,  pitehstone. — 13.  Siskin-green  :  light  green,  much  inclining  to  yellow; 
uranite. 

F.  Yellow.  1.  Sulphur-yellow:  sulphur. — 2.  Stra/uy-yellow :  pale  yel- 
low ;  topaz. — 3.  Wax-t/dlow :  grayish  yellow  with  some  brown ;  blende, 
opal. — 4.  HoTiey-yeUow  :  yellow  with  some  red  and  brown ;  calcite. — 6. 
Leinon'yeUow  :  sulphur,  orpiment. — 6.  Ochre-yeUow  :  yellow  with  bi-own ; 
yellow  ochre. — 7.  Wins-yeU&w:  topaz  and  fluorite. — S.  Cream-yellow: 
some  varieties  of  lithomarge. — 9.  Orange-yellow  :  orpiment. 

G.  Red.  1.  Aurora-red:  red  with  much  yellow;  some  realgar. — 2. 
ILjacinth-red :  red  with  yellow  and  some  brown  ;  hyacinth  garnet. — 3. 
Brick-red:  poly  halite,  some  jasper. — 4.  Scarlet-red:  "bright  red  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow;  cinnabar. — 5.  J8lood-red:  dark  red  with  some  yellow; 
pji\)pe. — 6.  Flesh-red:  feldspar. — 7.  Cai*mine-red :  pure  red;  ruby  sap- 
uliire. — 8.  Rose-red:  rose  quartz. — ^9.  Crimson-red:  ruby. — 10.  Peach- 
olossom^red:  i-ed  with  white  and  gray;  lepidolite. — 11.  Uolurnbi?ie-red : 
deep  red  with  some  blue;  garnet. — 12.  Cherry-red:  dark  red  with  some 
blue  and  bi-own :  spinelj  some  jasper. — 13.  Brovmish-red :  jasper,  limonite. 

H.  Brown.  1.  Beddish-hrown :  garnet, zircon. — 2.  Clove-brown:  bix)wn 
with  red  and  some  blue ;  axinite. — ^3.  Hair-brown :  wood  opal. — 4.  Broc- 
coli-brown :  brown,  with  bine,  red,  and  gray  ;  zircon. — 5.  Cnestnut-brown  : 
pure  brown. — 6.  Yellowish^rown:  jasper. — 7.  Pinchbeck-brown:  yellow- 
ish-brown, with  a  metallic  or  metallic-pearly  lustre;  several  varieties  of 
talc,  bronzite. — 8.  Wood-brown :  color  of  old  wood  nearly  rotten  ;  some 
specimens  of  asbestus. — 9.  Liver-brown :  brown,  with  some  gray  and  green ; 
jasper. — 10.  Blackishrbrown  ;  bituminous  coal,  brown  coal. 

c.  Peculiarities  in  the  Arrangem^ent  of  Colors. 

Play  of  Colors. — Kn  appearance  of  several  prismatic  colora  in  rapid 
succession  on  turning  the  mineral.  This  property  belongs  in  perfection  to 
the  diamond ;  it  is  also  observed  in  precious  opal,  and  is  most  brilliant  by 
candle-light. 
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CTiange  of  Color$. — ^Each  pardcnlar  color  appears  to  pervade  a  laimr 
space  than  m  the  i)Iay  of  colors,  and  the  snccession  produced  by  taming  uie 
mineral  is  less  rapid ;  Ex.  labradorite. 

Opalescence. — A  milky  or  pearly  reflection  from  the  interior  of  a  speci- 
men.   Obserred  in  some  opal,  and  in  cat's  eye. 

Iridescence. — Presenting  prismatic  colors  in  the  interior  of  a  crystaL 
The  phenomena  of  the  play  of  colors,  iridescence,  etc.,  are  sometimes  to  be 
explained  by  the  presence  of  minute  foreign  crystals,  in  parallel  positions ; 
more  generally,  however,  they  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  fine  cleavage 
lamellffi,  in  the  light  reflected  from  which  interference  takes  place,  analogous 
to  the  well-known  Newton's  rings. 

Tarnish. — ^A  metallic  surface  is  tarnished,  when  its  color  differs  from 
that  obtained  by  fracture ;  Ex.  bomite.  A  surface  possesses  the  sted  tar- 
nish, when  it  presents  the  superficial  blue  color  of  tempered  steel ;  Ex. 
columbite.  The  tarnish  is  irisedj  when  it  exhibits  fixed  prismatic  colors  ; 
Ex.  hematite  of  Elba.  These  tarnish  and  iris  colors  of  minerals  are  owing 
to  a  thin  surface  film,  proceeding  from  different  sources,  either  from  a 
change  in  the  surface  of  the  mineral,  or  foreign  incrustation ;  hydrated  iron 
oxide,  usually  formed  from  pyrite,  is  one  of  tne  most  common  sources  of  it, 
and  produces  the  colors  on  anthracite  and  hematite. 

Asterism. — This  name  is  given  to  the  peculiar  star-like  rays  of  light 
observed  in  certain  directions  in  some  minerals  by  reflected  or  transmitted 
light.  This  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  six-rayed  star  in  sapphire,  and  is  also 
well  shown  in  mica  from  South  Burgess,  Canada.  In  tne  former  case  it 
has  been  attributed  by  Yolger  to  a  repeated  lamellar  twinning ;  in  the 
other  case,  by  Bose,  to  the  presence  of  minute  inclosed  cr}*stal8,  which  are 
a  uniaxial  mica,  according  to  DesCloizeaux.  Crystalline  planes,  which 
have  been  artificially  etched,  also  sometimes  exhibit  asterism.  In  general 
the  phenomenon  is  explained  by  Schrauf  as  caused  by  the  interference  of 
the  light,  due  to  fine  striations  or  some  other  cause. 

(Upon  the  above  subjects,  see  Literature,  p.  167.) 

PhOBPHORE8CBKCV» 

Phosphorescence,*  or  the  emission  of  light  by  minerals,  may  be  produced 
in  different  ways :  hj  friction,  by  heat,  or  by  exposure  to  light. 

By  friction. — ^Ligbt  is  readily  evolved  from  quartz  or  white  sugar  by 
the  Miction  of  one  piece  against  another,  and  merely  the  rapid  motion  of  a 
feather  will  elicit  it  from  some  specimens  of  sphalerite.  Friction,  however, 
evolves  light  from  a  few  only  of  the  mineral  species. 

Jiy  heat. — ^Flnorite  is  high! v  phosphorescent  at  the  temperature  of  300®  F. 
Different  varieties  ^ve  off  light  of  different  colors ;  the  Morophane  variety, 
an  emerald-green  light ;  others  purple,  blue,  and  reddish  tints.  This  phos- 
phorescence may  be  observed  in  a  dark  place,  by  subjecting  the  pulverized 
mineral  to  a  heat  below  redness.  Some  varieties  of  wmte  limest(»ne  or 
marble  emit  a  yellow  light. 

*  This  sabjeot  ha8  been  investigated  by  BecguerA^  Ann.  Oh.  Phjrs.,  IH,  Iv.,  5-119,  1850 ; 
FoiUr,  MiUh.  nat  Oes.  Bern,  1807,  62;  and  Edhn.  ZeitMh.  Qea.  nat.  Wiaa.  BerUu,  IL, 
Is.,  1,181, 1874. 
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Bj  the  appticatioa  of  heat,  minenls  lose  their  phosphoreeoent  properties.  But  on  pogsing 
eleotrioity  through  the  calcined  mineral,  a  more  or  less  Tivid  light  is  prodaoed  at  the  time  of 
the  difloharge,  and  eabeeqaentlj  the  specimen  when  heated  will  often  emit  light  as  before. 
The  lighc  is  osoally  of  tiie  same  color  as  preyioos  to  calcination,  but  occasionally  is  quite 
different.  It  is  in  general  leas  intense  than  that  of  the  unaltered  mineial,  but  is  much 
increased  by  a  repetition  of  the  electric  dischaiges,  and  in  some  Tarieties  of  fluorite  it  may 
be  nearly  or  quite  restored  to  its  former  brilliancy.  It  has  also  been  found  that  some  varie- 
ties of  fluorite  and  some  specimens  of  diamond,  caldte,  and  apatite,  which  are  not  naturally 
phosphorescent,  may  be  rendered  so  by  means  of  eleotrioiiy.  Eleotrioity  will  also  increase 
the  natural  intensity  of  the  phosphorescent  light. 

Ziffht  of  the  sun. — ^The  only  snbstance  in  which  an  exposare  to  the  light 
of  the  Ban  produces  very  apparent  phosphorescence  is  the  diamond,  and 
some  specimens  seem  to  be  destitute  of  this  power.  This  property  is  most 
strikinK  after  exposure  to  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum,  while  in  the  red 
rays  it  is  rapidly  lost 
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Dichroismy  Trichroism. — ^In  addition  to  the  general  phenomena  of  color, 
which  belong  to  all  minerals  alike,  some  of  those  which  are  crystallized 
show  different  colors  under  certain  circumstances.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  them  the  absorption  of  parts  of  the  spectrum  takes  place  unequally 
in  different  directions,  and  hence  theu*  color  by  transmitted  light  depends 
upon  the  direction  in  which  they  are  viewed.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
iu  jreneral  pleoehroism, 

111  uniaxial  crystals  it  has  been  seen  that,  in  consequence  of  their  crystal- 
lographic  symmetry,  there  are  two  distinct  values  for  the  velocity  of  light 
tmusmitted  by  them,  according  as  the  vibrations  take  place, ^raZ^  or  at 
riy/U  angles  to  the  vertical  axis.  Similarly  the  crystal  may  exert  different 
degrees  of  absorption  upon  the  rays  vibrating  in  tliese  two  directions.  For 
example,  a  transparent  crystal  of  zircon  looked  through  in  the  direction  of 
the  vertical  axis  appears  of  a  pinkisli-bi-owu  color,  while  in  a  latei-al  direc- 
tion the  color  is  asparagus-green.  This  is  because  the  rays  (extraordinary) 
vibi-ating  paxaJlel  to  tiie  axis  are  absorbed  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  ti^ther  give  the  green  color,  and  those  vibrating  laterally  (ordinary) 
are  absorbed  except  those  which  together  appear  pinktsh-brewn. 

Again,  all  crystals  of  tourmaline  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  are 
opaque,  since  the  ordinary  ray,  vibrating  normal  to  the  axis  c,  is  absorbed, 
while  light-colored  varieties,  looked  through  laterally,  are  transparent,  for 
the  extraoi-dinary  ray,  vibrating  parallel  to  <?,  is  not  absorbed ;  the  color 
diffei-s  in  different  varieties.  Thus,  all  uniaxial  ciystals  may  be  dichroiCj 
or  have  two  distinct  axial  coloi-s. 

Similarly  all  biaxial  crystals  may  be  trichroic.  For  the  rays  vibi-ating  in 
the  directions  of  tlie  three  axes  of  elasticity  may  be  differently  absorbed. 
For  diaspore  the  three  axial  colors  are  aznre-blue,  wine-yellow,  and  violct- 
Wue.  It  will  be  understood  that,  while  these  three  different  colors  are  pos- 
sible, they  may  not  exist ;  or  only  two  may  be  prominent,  so  that  a  biaxial 
mineral  may  be  called  dichroic. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  absorption-properties  of  any  uniaxial  or  biaxial 
crystal,  it  is  evident  that  sections  must  be  obtained  which  are  parallel  to  the 
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410 


several  axes  of  elasticity.  Suppose  that  f.  410  represents  a  rectangular  solid 
with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  three  axes  of  elasticity  of 
a  biaxial  crystal.  In  an  oi-thorhombic  crjstal  the  faces 
are  those  of  the  three  diametral  planes  or  pinacoids ; 
in  a  monoclinic  crystal  one  side  coincides  with  the  clino. 
pinacoid,  tlie  others  are  to  be  determined  for  each 
species.  The  light  transmitted  by  this  solid  is  examined 
by  means  of  a  single  Nicol  prism.  Suppose,  first,  that 
the  light  transmitted  by  the  parallelopiped  (f.  410)  in 
the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  is  to  be  examined. 
Wlien  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  Nicol  coincides  with 
the  direction  of  the  axis  b,  the  color  observed  belongs 
to  that  ray  vibrating  parallel  to  this  direction  ;  w^hen  it  coincides  with  the 
axis  a,  tlie  color  for  the  ray  with  vibrations  parallel  to  a  is  observed.  In 
the  same  way  the  Nicol  separates  tlie  different  colored  rays  vibrating 
pamllel  to  c  and  a  respectively,  when  the  light  passes  thi-ough  in  the  dii-ec- 
tioii  of  b. 

So  also  finally  when  the  section  is  looked  through  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  a,  the  colors  for  the  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  b  and  c,  I'espectively,  are 
obtained.  It  is  evident  that  the  examination  in  two  of  the  directions  named 
will  give  the  three  possible  colors. 

For  epidote,  according  to  Klein,  the  colors  for  the  three  axial  directions 
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^    Vibrations  paraUel  to  b,  brown  (absorbed). 
^*  *'  •'  »,  yeUow. 


g    Vibrations  parallel  to  t,  green. 
^'  ''  "  a,  yellow. 


o    Vibrations  parallel  to  t,  green, 

•'  **  k,  brown  (absorbed). 

The  colors  observed  bv  the  eye  alone  are  the  resultants  of  the  double  set 
kjI  vibrations,  in  which  the  stronger  color  predominates  ;  thus,  in  the  above 
example,  the  plane,  normal  to  c  is  bix>wn,  to  b,  yellowish-green,  to  a,  gi^een. 
In  any  other  direction  in  the  crystal,  the  apparent  color  is  the  result  of  a 
mixture  of  those  corresponding  to  the  three  directions  of  vibrations  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  Dichroite  is  a  striking  example  of  the  phenomenon  of 
pleochroism. 

An  instrument  called  a  dichrosecpe  has  been  contrived  by  Haidinger  for 
examining  this  property  of  ciystals.  An  oblong  rhombohedron  of  Ice- 
land spar  has  a  glass  prism  of  18°  cemented  to  each  extremity.    It  is  placed 
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in  a  metallic  cylindrical  case,  as  in  the  figure,  having  a  convex  lens  at  one 
end,  and  a  square  hole  at  the  other.  On  looking  through  it,  the  souare  hole 
ftpi)eara  double ;  one  image  belongs  to  the  orainary  and  the  other  to  the 
extraordinary  ray.  When  apleochroic  crystal  is  examined  with  it,  by  trans- 
mitted light,  on  revolving  it,  the  two  squai-es,  at  intervals  of  90°  in  the  revo^ 
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Intion,  Imve  different  oolora,  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  i-ay  in  calcite.  Since  the  two  images  are 
situated  side  by  side,  a  very  slight  difference  of  color  is  perceptible. 
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8.  LrSTBE. 

The  lustre  of  minerals  varies  with  tlie  nature  of  their  surfaces.  A  varia- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  light  reflected,  produces  different  degrees  of  intensity 
of  histre ;  a  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  reflecting  surface  pi-oduced 
different  kinds  of  lustre. 

A.  The  kinds  of  lustre  recognized  are  as  follows : 

1.  Metallic  :  the  lustre  of  metals.  Imperfect  metallic  lustre  is  expressed 
by  the  term  sni-Tnetallic. 

2.  Adamantine :  the  lustre  of  the  diamond.  When  also  sub-metallic,  it 
is  termed  metalluHidamantine.    Ex.  cerussite,  pyrargyrite. 

3.  Fi^r^u^  ;  the  lu8ti*8  of  bix)ken  glass.  An  imperfectly  vitreous  lustre 
is  termed  snlMntreous,  The  vitreous  and  sub-vitreous  lustres  are-  the  most 
common  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Quartz  possesses  the  former  in  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  calcite,  often  the  latter. 

4.  Resinous :  lustre  of  the  yellow  resins.  Ex.  opal,  and  some  yellow 
varieties  of  sphalerite. 

5.  Pearly:  like  pearl.  Ex.  talc,  brncite,  stilbite,  etc.  Wlien  imited  with 
sub-metallic,  as  in  hvpersthenite,  the  terra  metaUic-pearly  is  used. 

6.  SUky :  like  silk ;  it  is  the  i*esult  of  a  fibrous  structure.  Ex.  fibrous 
calcite,  fibrous  gypsum. 

B.  The  degrees  of  intensity  are  denominated  as  follows: 

1.  Splendent  :  reflecting  with  brilliancy  and  giving  well-defined  images. 
Ex.  hematite,  cassiterite. 

2.  Shining:  producing  an  image  by  reflection,  but  not  one  well  defined. 
Ex.  celestite. 

8.  Glistening :  affording  a  general  reflection  from  the  surface,  but  no 
"uage.    Ex.  talc,  chalcopyrite. 

f.  Glimmering:  jiffording  imperfect  reflection,  and  apparently  from 
points  over  the  surface.    Ex.  flint,  chalcedony. 

A  mineral  is  said  to  be  duU  when  there  is  a  total  absence  of  lustre.  Ex. 
™^k,  the  ochres,  kaolin 
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The  tnie  difFereiice  between  metallic  and  vitreous  lustre  is  clue  to  the 
efFect  which  the  different  surfaces  have  upon  the  reflected  light ;  in  general, 
the  lustre  is  produced  by  the  union  of  two  simultaneous  impressions  made 
upon  the  eye.  If  the  light  reflected  from  a  metallic  surface  be  examined 
by  a  N"icol  prism  (or  the  dichroscope  of  Haidingcr),  it  will  be  found  that 
both  rays,  tnat  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence  and  that  whose  vibi'o- 
tions  are  normal  to  it,  are  alike,  each  having  the  color  of  tlie  material,  only 
differing  a  little  in  brilliancy  ;  ou  the  conti*ary,  of  tlie  light  reflected  by  a 
vitreous  substance,  those  rays  whose  vibrations  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  incidence  are  more  or  less  polarized,  and  are  colorless,  while  dioae 
whose  vibratious  are  in  this  plane,  having  penetrated  somewhat  into  the 
medium  and  suffered  some  absorption,  show  the  color  of  the  substance 
itself.  A  plate  of  red  glass  thas  examined  will  show  a  colorless  and  a  red 
image.    Adamantine  lustre  occupies  a  position  between  the  others. 

The  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  lustre  are  often  exhibited  differently  |^  unlike  f aoes  of 
the  same  crystal,  but  always  similarly  by  like  faces.  The  lateral  faces  of  a  right  square 
prism  may  thus  differ  from  a  terminal,  and  in  the  right  rectangular  prism  the  lateral  faces 
also  may  differ  from  one  another.  For  example,  the  basal  plane  of  apophyllite  has  a  pearly 
lustre  wanting  in  the  prismatic  planes.  The  surface  of  a  cleavage  plane  in  foliated  minerals, 
very  commonly  differs  in  lustre  from  the  sides,  and  in  some  oases  the  latter  are  vitreous, 
while  the  former  is  pearly.  As  shown  by  Haidinger,  only  the  vitreous,  adamantine,  and 
metallic  lustres  belong  to  faces  perfectly  smooth  and  pure.  In  the  first,  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  mineral  is  1  '8 — 1  '8  ;  in  the  second,  1-0 — 3*6 ;  in  the  third,  about  2*5.  The  peiolj 
lustre  is  a  result  of  reflection  trom  numberless  lameUie  or  lines  within  a  translucent  mineral, 
as  long  since  observed  by  Breithaupt. 

IV.  HEAT. 

The  expansion  of  crystallized  minerals  by  heat  depends,  as  dii^ectly  aa 
their  optical  properties,  on  the  symmetry  or  their  molecular  structure  as 
shown  III  their  crystalline  form.  The  same  three  classes  as  before  are  dis- 
tinguished : 

A.  Isometric  crystals,  where  the  expansion  is  in  all  directions  alike. 

jff.  Isodiametric  crystals,  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexa£;oiial  systems.  Ex- 
pansion vertically  unlike  that  laterally,  but  in  all  lateral  directions  alike. 

C.  AnisometriCj  of  the  orthorliombic,  monoclinic,  and  tri clinic  systema. 
Expansion  unlike  in  the  three  axial  directions.  The  expansion  by  neat  in 
the  case  of  crystals  may  serve  to  alter  the  angles  of  the  form,  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  zone  relations  and  the  crystalline  system  remain  con- 
stant. 

Mitscherlich  found  that  in  caldte  there  was  a  diminution  of  8'  87'  in  the  angle  of  the 
rhombohedron,  on  passing  from  32°  to  212**  F.,  the  form  thus  approaching  that  of  a  cube,  as 
the  temperature  increased.  Dolomite,  in  the  same  range  of  temperature,  diminishes  4'  46'; 
and  in  aragonite,  between  83°  and  2i2*^  F. ,  the  angle  of  the  prism  diminishes  2'  46",  and 
l-{  :  l-{  increases  5'  30';  in  gypsum,  /:  i-i  is  increased  6'  24',  /:  1,  4'  12',  and  l-i :  t-i  is 
diminished  7'  24'.  In  some  rhombohedrons,  as  of  calcite,  the  Tertical  axis  is  lengthened 
(and  the  lateral  shortened),  while  in  others,  like  quartz,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  variation 
is  such  either  way  that  the  double  refraction  ia  diminished  with  the  increase  of  heat ;  for 
oalcite  possesses  negative  double  refraction,  and  quarts,  positive. 

The  conductive  power  of  a  crystal  depends,. as  does  expansion,  on  the 
Aymmetry  of  its  crystalline  foim ;  this  is  also  true  of  its  power  of  trans* 
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mitting  or  abeorbing  heat.  It  f oUowSy  moreover,  from  the  analogoos  nature 
of  heat  and  light,  that  heat  rays  are  polarized  by  reflection,  and  by  tranfimission 
in  anisotrope  media,  in  the  same  way  as  the  rays  of  light  These  subjects, 
considered  solely  in  their  relation  to  Mineralogy,  are  of  minor  importance ; 
they  belong  to  works  on  Physics,  and  reference  may  be  made  to  those 
whose  titles  are  given  in  the  Introduction,  as  also  to  the  works  of  Schranf 
and  Groth. 

The  change  in  the  optical  properties  of  crystals  produced  by  heat  has 
already  been  noticed  (p.  151). 


V.  ELEOTRIOITT— MAGNETISM. 

The  electric  and  magnetic  characters  of  crystalB,  as  their  relations  to  heat, 
bear  but  slightly  upon  the  science  of  mineralogy,  although  of  high  interest 
to  the  studeut  of  pn^'sics. 

FrictionaZ  dectncity. — ^Tlie  development  of  electricity  hy  friction  is  a 
familiar  fact.  All  minerals  become  electric  by  friction,  although  the 
degree  to  which  this  is  manifested  depends  upon  their  conducting  or  non- 
conducting power.  There  is  no  line  of  distinction  among  minerals,  divid- 
ing them  into jpositivdy  electric  and  negatively  electric ;  for  both  kinds  of 
electricity  may  be  presented  by  different  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and 
by  the  same  variety  in  different  states.  The  gems  are  positively  eloctric 
only  when  polished ;  the  diamond  alone  among  them  exhibits  positive  elec- 
tricity whether  polished  or  not  The  time  of  retaining  electric  excitement 
16  widely  different  in  different  species,  and  topaz  is  remarkable  for  continu- 
ing^excited  many  hours. 

Pressure  also  develops  electricity  in  many  minerals ;  calcite  and  topaz 
are  examples. 

Pyro-etectridty. — A  decided  change  of  temperature,  through  heat  or 
cold,  develops  electricity  in  a  large  number  of  minerals,  which  are  hence 
^^  pyro-eUctric.  This  property  is  most  decided,  and  was  first  observed 
in  a  series  of  minerals  wnich  are  hemimorphlc  or  hemihedral  in  their 
development.  The  electricity  in  these  minerals  is  of  opposite  character  in 
the  parts  dissimilarly  modified.  Thus  in  tourmaline  and  calamine,  tlie 
trystals  of  which  are  often  differently  modified  at  the  two  extremities,  posi- 
tive and  negative  electricity  are  developed  at  these  extremities  or  polea 
respectively.  When  the  extremity  becomes  positive  on  heating  it  has  been 
called  the  analogue  pole,  and  when  it  becomes  negative,  it  has  been  called 
the  antilogue.  The  names  were  given  by  Eose  and  Riess,  who  investigated 
these  phenomena.  For  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  opposite  direction, 
tliat  is,  cooling,  the  reverse  electrical  effect  is  observed. 

Boi-acite,  on  whose  crystals  the  -f-  and  —  tetrahedrons  often  occur,  shows 
by  heating  the  positive  electricity  for  the  faces  of  one  tetrahedron  and  the 
liegative  tor  those  of  the  other. 

Further  investigations  by  Hankel  and  others  (see  Literature)  have  ex- 
tended the  subject  and  shown  that  tlie  phenomena  of  pyro-electricity  belong 
to  the  crystals  of  a  large  number  of  species.  Moreover,  it  is  not,  as  once 
^pposea,  essentially  connected  with  hemihedi*al  development  The  num- 
ber of  poles,  too,  may  be  more  than  two,  that  is,  the  points  at  which  poai 
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tive  and  negative  electricity  is  developed.  Thiis  for  prehnite  there  la  a 
large  series  of  such  poles,  distribated  over  tlie  snrface  of  a  crystal.  The 
investigations  of  HanKel  have  shown  in  general,  that  in  crystals  not  hemi- 
hedi-ally  developed,  the  same  electricity  is  developed  at  both  extremities  of 
the  same  axis,  and  the  distinction  between  jKisitive  and  negative  elccti-icity 
is  only  shown  by  reference  to  the  different  cr}*stallographic  axes;  on  sym- 
metrically  formed  crystals  of  the  isodiametric  class  the  electricity  is  the 
same  in  all  lateral  directions,  that  is,  on  all  prismatic  planes,  while  diffei-ent 
at  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  axis. 

ThernKhelectricity. — When  two  dififei'cnt  metals  are  brought  into  cr>n- 
tact,  a  stream  of  electricity  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  If  one  is  heated 
the  efiFect  is  moi-e  decided  and  is  sufficient  to  deflect  mi)re  or  less  vigorously 
the  needle  of  a  galvanometer.  According  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
produced  by  the  different  metallic  substances,  they  are  arranged  in  a 
then  no-electrical  series;  the  extremes  are  occnpied  by  antimony  (+)  and 
bismuth  {r^\  the  electrical  stream  passing  from  bismuth  to  antimony. 

This  subject  is  so  far  impoitant  for  mineralogy,  as  it  was  shown  by 
Buusen  that  the  natural  metallic  sulphides  stand  further  off  in  the  series 
than  antimony  and  bismuth,  and  consequently  by  them  a  stronger  sti'eam 
is  produced.  The  thermo-electrical  relations  of  a  large  number  of  minerals 
was  determined  by  Flight  (Anu.  Ch.  Pharm.,  cxxxvi.). 

It  was  early  observed  that  some  minerals  have  varieties  which  are  both 
+  and  — .  This  fact  was  made  use  of  by  Rose  to  sliow  a  relation  between 
the  plus  and  minus  hemihedral  varieties  of  pyrite  and  cobaltite.  The  later 
investigations  of  Schrauf  and  Dana  have  shown,  however,  that  the  same 
peculiarity  belongs  also  to  glaucodot,  tetradymite,  skntterudite,  danaite,  and 
other  minerals,  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  them  that  it  cannot  be  dependent 
upon  crystalline  form,  but,  on  the  contrary,  upon  chemical  composition. 

Magnetism. — The  magnetic  properties  of  crystals  are  theoreticially  of 
interest,  since  they,  too,  like  the  optical  and  therujic,  are  directly  dependent 
upon  the  form  ;  hence,  with  relation  to  magnetism  they  group  themselveA 
into  the  same  three  classes  before  referred  to. 

All  substances  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  paramagnetic  and  dia- 
magnetic^  accoi-ding  as  they  are  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  mag 
net.  For  purposes  of  experiment  the  substance  in  question,  in  the  form  of 
a  rod,  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  being  movable  on  a 
horizontal  axis.  If  of  the  first  class,  it  will  take  a  jwsition  parallel^  and  if 
of  the  second  class,  tranweraej  to  the  magnetic  axis. 

By  the  use  of  a  sphere  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of 
magnetic  induction  in  different  directions  of  the  same  substance.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  in  isometric  crystals  the  magnetism  is  alike  in  all 
directions  ;  in  those  optically  uniaxial,  that  there  is  a  direction  of  maximum 
and,  normal  to  it,  one  of  minimum  magnetism ;  in  biaxial  crystals,  that 
there  are  three  unequal  axes  of  magnetism,  the  position  of  which  may  be 
determined. 

A  few  minerals  have  the  power  of  exerting  a  sensible  influence  upon  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  are  heuce  said  to  be  magnetic  This  is  true  of  mag- 
netite and  pyrrhotite  (magnetic  pyrites)  in  particular,  also  of  franklinite, 
almandite,  and  other  minerals,  containing  considerable  iron  protoxide  (FeO). 
When  such  minerals  in  one  part  attract  and  in  another  repel  the  poles  ca 
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the  nia^iet,  tliey  are  said  to  po68eas^2aW^y.    This  ib  trae  of  the  variety  of 
magnetite  called  in  popular  langaage  loadstone* 
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Ixzil,  815;  lxxvi,576;  lxxTii,447;  IxxxyL,  1;  Grailich  a.  von  Lang,  Ber.  Ak.,  Wien, 
xxxii.,  43  ;  xxxiii.,  439,  eto.,  eta 


VI.  TASTE  AND  ODOR. 

In  their  action  upon  the  senses  a  few  minerals  possess  taate^  and  others 
under  some  circumstances  give  off  odor. 

Taste  belong  only  to  soluble  minerals.  The  different  kinds  of  taste 
adopted  for  reference  are  as  follows : 

1.  Astringent;  the  taste  of  vitriol. 

2.  Sweetish  astringent  /  taste  of  alum. 

3.  Saline  ;  taste  of  common  salt. 

4.  Alkaline  ;  taste  of  soda. 

5.  Cooling;  taste  of  saltpeter. 

6.  Bitter ;  taste  of  epsom  salts. 

7.  Sour  :  taste  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Odor. — ^Excepting  a  tew  gaseous  and  solnble  species,  minerals  in  the  dry 
unchanged  state  do  not  give  off  odor.  By  friction,  moistening  with  the 
breath,  and  the  elimination  of  some  volatile  ingredient  by  heat  or  acids, 
odors  are  sometimes  obtained  which  are  thus  designated : 

1.  Alliaceous ;  the  odor  of  garlic.  Friction  ot  areenical  iron  elicits  this 
odor;  it  may  also  be  obtained  fmm  arsenical  compounds,  by  means  of  heat, 

2.  RoTse-^radish  odor ;  the  odor  of  decaying  horse-radish.  This  odor  is 
Btrongly  perceived  when  the  ores  of  selenium  are  heated. 

3.  Sulphureous ;  friction  elicits  this  odor  from  pyrite  and  heat  from 
many  sulphides. 

4.  Bituminous  ;  the  odor  of  bitumen. 

5.  Fetid;  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  rotten  eggs.  It  is  eli- 
cited by  friction  from  some  varieties  of  quartz  and  limestone. 

6.  Argillaceovs  ;  the  odor  of  moistened  clay.    It  is  obtained  from  sei^ 

•  See  also  on  p.  190. 
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pentiue  and  some  allied  minerals,  after  moistening  them  with  the  breath ; 
others,  as  pyrargillite,  afford  it  when  heated. 

The  Febl  is  a  character  which  is  occasionally  of  some  importance  ;  it  is 
said  to  be  smooth  (sepiolite),  greasy  (talcj,  Karsh^  or  ineagrey  etc.  Some 
minei-als,  iii  consequence  of  their  hygroscopic  character,  adhere  to  the  tc^xguey 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it 


SECTION  n.— SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER 

I.  COHESION  AND  ELASTICITY   (pp.  119  tO  122). 

The  etching-figures  (Aetzfiffuren)  produced  by  the  action  of  appropriate 
solvents  upon  the  sui'faces  of  crystals  have  been  farther  investigated  m  the 
case  of  a  considerable  number  of  minerals,  and  the  results  have  in  some 
cases  served  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  as  to  which  crystalline  system 
a  given  species  belonffs.  See  the  investigations  of  Baumhaueb  of  the 
etching-figures  of  lepiuolite,  tourmaline,  topaz,  calamine,  Jahrb.  Min.,  1876, 
i.  ;  pyromorphitc,  mimetite,  vanadinite,  ib.,  1876,  411  ;  of  adularia,  albite, 
fluorite,  ib.,  1876,  602  ;  of  leucite,  Z.  Kryst,  i.,257,  1877;  quartz,  ib.,  ii., 
117,  1878  ;  mica  (zinnwaldite),  ib.,  iii.,  1*13,  1878;  boracite,  ib.,  iii.,  337, 
1879  ;  perofskite,  ib.,  iv.,  187,  1879  ;  nephelite,  ib.,  vi.,  209, 1882.  (For 
earlier  papers  giving  results  of  etching  experiments  on  muscovite,  garnet, 
linnsBite,  biotite,  enidote,  apatite,  gypsum,  in  Ber.  Ak.  MUnchen,  1874, 
245  ;  1876,  99.)  On  the  etching-fij^ures  of  alum,  see  Fr.  Klocke,  Z. 
Kryst.,  ii.,  126,  1878  ;  of  the  different  micas,  F.  J.  Wiifi,  Oefv.  Finsk.  Vet 
Soc,  xxii.,  1880. 

On  the  artificial  twins  (twinning-plane  —iS)  of  calcite  produced  by 
simple  pressure  with  a  knife-blade  on  the  obtuse  edge  of  a  cleavage  frag- 
ment, see  Baumhaueb,  Zeitschr.  Krvst.,  iii.,  688.  1879  ;  Brezina,  ib.,  iv., 
518,  18(S0.  Tiie  fragment  should  have  a  prismatic  form,  say  6-8  mm.  in 
length  and  3-6  mm.  in  breadth,  and  be  placed  with  the 
obtuse  edge  on  a  firm  horizontal  support.  The  blade 
of  an  ordinary  table-knife  is  then  applied  to  the  other 
obtuse  edge,  as  at  a  (f.  412a).  and  pressed  gradually  and 
firmly  down.  The  result  is  that  the  portion  of  the  crys- 
tal lying  between  a  and  b  is  reversed  in  position,  as  if 
twinned  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane  — JJ?.  The 
twinning  surface,  gee,  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  the 
re-entrant  angle  corresponds  very  exactly  with  that  required  by  theory 
(Brozina).  Earlier  observations  by  Pfaff  and  Reusch  have  shown  that 
twin  lamelte  (— iJ?)  may  be  produced  in  a  cleavage  mass  of  calcite  of 
prismatic  form,  by  simple  pressure  exerted  perpendicular  to  a  straight  ter- 
minal plane.  Such  twinning  lamellsB  are  often  observed  in  thin  sections  of 
8  crystalline  limestone  when  examined  in  polarized  light  under  the  micro- 
scope. 

On  the  application  of  the  fracture-figures  (Schlagfiguren)  in  the  optical 
examination  of  the  mica  species  see  Bauer,  ZS.  G.  Ges..  xxvi.,  137,  1874 
(for  earlier  papers  see  p.  122)  ;  Tschermak,  Z.  Kryst.,  ii.,  14,  1877.  On 
the  occurrence  of  OUitfldchen  on  galena  see  Bauer,  Jahrb.  Min.,  1882,  i., 
183. 

II.   8PBCIFI0  OBAYITY  (pp.  123,  124). 

.  ^^e  of  a  Solution  of  high  Specific  Oraviig.—A  solution  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  potassium  iodide  (Hg,I  in  KI^  affords  a  means  of  readily  ob- 
taining the  specific  gravity  of  any  mineral  not  acted  upon  by  it  chemically, 
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and  for  which  Q.  <  3-1 ;  and  also  of  separating  from  each  other  minerals  of 
different  densities,  when  intimately  mixed  in  the  form  of  small  fragments. 
The  solution  is  called  the  Sonstadt  solution,  having  been  first  proposed 
by  E.  Sonstadt  in  1873  (Chem.  News,  xxix.,  127)  ;  its  application  for  the 
above  objects  was  proposed  by  Chubch  in  1877  (Min.  Mag.,  i.,  237)  ;  and 
the  method  elaborated  by  Thoulet  in  1878  (C.  R.,  Feb.  18,  1878  ;  BuU- 
Soc.  Min.,  ii.,  17,  189,  1879),  and  later  by  Goldschmidt  (J.  Min.,  Beil.- 
Bd.,  i.,  179,  1881). 

The  solution  is  prepared  (Goldschmidt)  as  follows  :  The  KI  and  HgJ 
are  taken  in  the  ratio  of  1:1*239,  and  introduced  into  a  volume  of  water 
slightly  greater  than  is  required  to  dissolve  them  (say  80  cc.  to  500  gr.  of 
the  salts) ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered  in  the  usual  way  and  afterward  evap- 
orated down  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  over  a  water-bath,  until  a  crystalline  scnm 
begins  to  form,  or  when  a  fragment  of  tourmaline  (G.  =3*1)  floats  ;  on  cooling, 
the  solution  has  its  maximum  density.  If  the  mercuric  iodide  is  not  quite 
pure  a  small  quantity  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  above  ratio  must  be 
taken.  The  highest  specific  ^avit^  for  the  solution  obtained  by  Oold^ 
Schmidt  was  3*196,  a  solution  m  which  fluorite  floats.  This  maximum  is 
not  quite  constant,  varying  with  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and  with 
the  temperature. 

The  method  of  nsing  the  solution  for  obtaining  the  specific  grayitr  of 
small  fragments  of  any  mineral  is,  according  to  Goldschmidt,  as  follows :  'the 
fragment  are  introduced  into  a  tail  beaker,  say  40  cc.  capacity,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  concentrated  solution  ;  then  water  is  added  drop  by  drop  Tor  r, 
dilute  solution  of  the  same  for  high  densities)  from  a  burette,  until  the  frag- 
ments, after  being  ^tated,  are  just  suspended,  and  remain  so  without  either 
rising  or  falling.  This  process  requires  care  and  precision,  since  the  princi- 
pal error  to  which  the  method  is  liable  is  involved  here.  The  solution  is  now 
introduced  into  a  little  glass  flask,  graduated  say  to  hold  just  25  cc,  and  this 
amount  haying  been  exactly  measured  off,  the  weight  is  taken  ;  then  the 
solution  is  poured  back  into  the  original  beaker  and  the  fact  noted  whether 
the  fragments  still  remain  suspended  ;  then  introduced  again  into  the  flask 
and  weighed,  and  so  a  third  time.  The  average  result  of  the  three  weigh- 
ings, diminished  by  the  known  weight  of  the  flask  and  divided  by  25,  gives 
the  specific  gravity.  The  exact  measurement  of  the  25  cc.  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  adding  at  first  a  little  more 
than  enough  and  then  removing  the  excess  by  a  capillary  tube  or  a  piece  of 
filter  paper  ;  the  reading  is  best  taken  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  meniscus. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  clean  and  dry  the  fiask  each  time.  The  weighing  need 
not  be  very  accurate,  as  an  error  of  25  mgr.  only  involves  a  chan^  of  a  unit 
in  the  third  decimal  place  (-001).  The  descrfber  readily  obtained  results 
accurate  to  three  decimals.  The  adyantages  of  the  method  are  that  it  is 
readily  applicable  in  the  case  of  small  fragments  (dust  is  to  bo  avoided),  it  is 
easily  nsen,  and  any  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  mineral  makes  itself  at  once 
apparent. 

This  solution  is  also  most  useful  in  affording  a  means  of  separating  me- 
chanically different  minerals  when  intimately  mixed  together ;  as,  for  example, 
in  a  fine-grained  rock.  For  this  purpose  the  rock  must  first  be  pulverized 
in  a  steel  mortar,  then  put  througn  a  sieye,  or  better,  through  seyeral,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  series  of  sets  of  fragments  of  different  size ;  the  oust  is  reiected. 
The  fragments  should  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  to  see  that  they  are 
homogeneous ;  the  largest  fragments  satisfying  this  condition  vrill  give  the 
best  results. 
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According  to  Thonlet  the  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  first  determine  the 
density  of  tne  fragments  approximately  by  inserting  typical  ones  in  a  series 
of  samples  of  the  solution  of  gradually  mcreasing  density.     This  point  deter- 
mined, some  60  cc.  of  the  concentrated  solution  are  introduced 
into  the  tube,  A,  and   1  or  2  grams  of  the  weighed  fragments  o^"^'^ 
added.      Then  the  tightly-fitting  rubber  cork  with  the  tube,  fl^  ^-^ 

F,  is  inserted  ;  the  tube,  F,  is  connected  b3r  a  rubber  tube  with  |?[  ^ 
an  air  pump,  and  the  air  bubbles  are  in  this  way  removed  from 
the  powder.  The  heavy  parts  of  the  mixture  fall  to  the  bottom, 
and  are  removed  by  opening  the  stop-cock  at  C,  and  are  washed 
out  by  use  of  the  tube,  B ;  the  other  fragments  float.  Now  a 
quantity  of  distilled  water  is  added  in  order  so  to  dilute  the  solu- 
tion as  to  cause  the  next  heavier  portions  to  sink,  as  determined 
by  the  equation 


() 


li 


where  v  =  Tolume  of  the  solution,  D  its  specific  gravity,  ri  the 
volume  of  the  water,  and  A  the  density  desired.  l?he  cock 
at  D  is  shut  and  that  at  C  opened  and  air  blown  through  the 
side  tube,  so  as  to  mix  the  solution  thoroughly ;  then  the  original 
operation  is  repeated,  and  so  on. 

GoLDSCHMiDT  rccommends  the  following  method  of  procedure. 
The  separation  is  conducted  in  a  small  slender  beaker  of  about 
40-50  cc.  capacity.     Instead  of  the  series  of  standard  solutions  .v. 

(tlie  density  of  which  is  liable  to  alter)  a  series  of  minerals  of  ]y 

known  specific  gravity  are  used  as  indicators  ;  by  means  of  them  it  ^ 

is  easy  to  determine  the  limits  as  to  density  wliich  are  required  to  make  the 
separation  desired,  the  constituent  minerals  having  been  determined  by  the 
microscope.  For  example,  suppose  it  to  be  desired  to  separate  augite,  horn- 
blende, oli^oclase,  and  orthoclase  ;  labradorite  and  albite  are  taken  as  indica- 
tors. Au^te  falls  at  once  in  the  concentrated  solution  ;  if  diluted  till  the  lab- 
radorite sinks,  all  the  hornblende  goes  down  ;  before  or  with  the  albite  the 
oligoclase  sinks,  and  the  orthoclase  is  left  suspended.  By  the  use  of  the  25  cc. 
flask,  the  exact  specific  gravity  in  each  case  can  be  obtained  if  desired.  The 
operation  of  separation  goes  on  as  follows  :  The  rock  powder  and  the  indicators 
are  inserted  with  say  30  cc.  of  the  concentrated  solution  ii>to  the  beaker  spoken 
of, then  the  whole  is  stirred  vigorously  and  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  lighter  part 
decanted  off.  The  heavier  part  which  has  settled  is  removed  with  a  jet  ft-om 
a  wash  bottle,  without  disturbing  the  lighter  fragments  adhering  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  beaker.  The  latter  are  subsequently  removed,  washed,  dried, 
again  washed  in  the  solution,  and  added  to  the  rest  for  the  further  separation. 
If  the  separations  accomplished  in  this  way  are  not  complete,  they  may  be 
repeated  most  conveniently  with  the  Thoulet  apparatus.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  and  if  the  manipulation  is  skilful,  the  separation  can  be  accom- 
plished with  considerable  exactness.  For  the  best  results  the  process  must  be 
i^peated  several  times. 

Thoulet  recommends  also  (1.  c.)  this  method  of  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  small  fragments  of  minerals.  A  float  of  wax  (inclosing  any  suit- 
able solid  body)  is  made  ?nth  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1  to  2.     The  frag- 
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ments  of  the  mineral  are  lightly  pressed  into  the  wax  float,  and  this  intro- 
duced into  the  Sonstadt  solution,  of  such  strength  that  the  float  remains  in 
equilibrium  at  any  level.     If  P,  F,  D  are  respectively  the  weight,  volume, 

and  density  of  the  float  alone  i^—jj)  and  jd,  r,  d  the  same  values  for  the 

fragments  alone  (^  =  4")  and  finally  A  the  density  of  the  liquid  in  which 
the  loaded  float  is  in  equilibrium  ;  then 

A=^^^^         or         d=_J^A__ 
^  d 

Bbeon  hai)  proposed  (Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  iii.,  46,  1880)  the  following  method 
for  separating  different  minerals  intimately  mixed,  which  is  applicable  in 
cases  where  their  density  is  ^preater  than  that  of  the  Sonstadt  solution.  Lead 
chloride  and  zinc  chloride,  in  appropriate  proportions,  are  fused  together  (at 
400°  C.)  and  by  this  means  a  transparent  or  translucent  solution  is  obtained 
of  high  specific  cavity.  Briefly,  the  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  :  A 
conical  tube  of  glass  is  taken,  of  about  12  to  15  cc.  capacity ;  this  will  allow  of 
the  treatment  of  4  or  5  grams  of  the  mixed  minerals.  The  chlorides  of  lead 
and  zinc,  in  approximately  the  proper  proportions,  are  placed  in  the  glass  tube 
and  this,  surrounded  by  sand,  msertea  in  a  platinum  crucible.  On  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  the  zinc  chloride  fuses  first,  but  finally  a  homogeneous  mix- 
ture of  the  two  liquids  is  obtained.  Now,  little  by  little,  the  mineral  frag- 
ments are  introduced  and  the  liquid  stirred  ;  then  on  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
a  moment  the  heavier  particles  sink  to  the  bottom  and  the  lighter  ones  float 
The  tube  is  now  removed  from  its  sand  bath  and  cooled  rapidly.  When 
solidified  but  still  hot  the  glass  may  be  plunged  into  cold  water,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  broken  and  the  fragments  can  be  removed,  so  that  the  fused 
mass  within  can  be  obtained  free.  Subsequently  the  fn^ments  in  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  mass  can  be  separated  by  solution  in  water  to  whicn  a 
little  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  The  author  nas  operated  on  minerals  vary- 
ing from  wolframite  (G.  =  7-5)  to  beryl  (G.  =  2'7),  and  in  some  samples 
of  sand  has  separated  as  many  as  12  constituent  minerals. 

D.  Klein  (Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  iv.,  149,  1881)  has  proposed  to  use  one  of  the 
boro-tungstate  salts  in  the  place  of  the  Sonstadt  solution  for  the  separation 
of  minerals  whose  specific  gravity  is  as  high  as  3-6.  The  most  suitable  salt 
for  this  purpose  is  the  cadmium  compound,  H4Cd9BtW»OM+16  aq.  It  dis- 
solves at  22°  G.  in  about  -^  its  weignt  of  water,  and  crystallizes  out  both 
on  evaporation  and  cooling.  At  75°  C.  it  melts  (best  over  a  water-bath)  in 
its  water  of  crystallization  to  a  yellow  liquid,  on  the  surface  of  which  a 
spinel  crystal  (6.  =3-55)  floats.  By  the  application  of  the  Thoulet  appara- 
tus (see  above),  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  the  application  of  heat,  solutions 
of  any  specific  gravity,  hot  or  cold,  from  1  to  3*6,  can  be  obtained.  A  num- 
ber of  common  minerals  ^e.  g.  chrysolite,  epidote,  vesuvianite,  some  varie- 
ties of  amphibole  and  mica)  can  be  separated  by  the  use  of  this  liquid,  while 
the  Sonstadt  solution  is  inapplicable.  The  fragments  under  examination 
must  be  free  from  the  carbonates  of  calcium  or  magnesium,  which  decom- 
pose the  boro-tungstate  of  cadmium. 
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III,    LIGHT  (pp.  125-168). 

Measurement  of  Indices  of  Refraction. 

For  the  determination  of  the  indices  of  refraction  of  crystallized  minerals, 
various  improTements  have  been  made  in  former  methods  and  some  new 
methods  devised. 

Use  of  the  Horizontal  Goniometer, — The  ordinary  method  for  determining 
the  index  of  refraction,  requiring  the  observation  of  tho  angle  of  minimum 
deviation  (d)  of  a  light-ray  on  passing  through  a  prism  of  the  given  mate- 
rial, having  a  known  angle  (a),  and  with  its  edge  cut  in  the  proper  Erec- 
tion, has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  128).  The  two  measurements  required 
in  this  cose  can  be  readily  made  with  the  horizontal  goniometer  of  Fuess^ 
described  on  p.  115.  In  this  instrument  the  collimator  is  stationary,  being 
fastened  to  a  leg  of  tho  tripod  support,  but  the  observing  telescope  with  the 
verniers  moves  freely.  In  the  use  for  this  object  the  graduated  circle  is  to  be 
clamped,  and  the  screw  attachments  connected  with  the  axis  canring  the 
support,  and  the  vernier  circle  and  observing  telescope  are  to  be  loosened. 
The  method  of  obserration  requires  no  further  explanation  (see  also  pp. 
141,150). 

Total  RejUctrometer.^F,  Kohlbausch  has  shown  (Wicd.  Ann.,  iv.,  1,1^78) 
that  the  principle  of  total  reflection  (p.  128)  may  be  made  uso^  of  to  deter- 
mine the  index  of  refraction  in  cases  where  other  methods  are  inapplicable. 
No  prism  is  required,  but  only  a  small  fragment  having  a  single  polished 
surface  ;  this  may  be  cut  in  any  direction  for  an  isotrope  medium  ;  it  should 
be  parallel  to  the  vortical  axis  m  a  uniaxial  crystal,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
acute  bisectrix  with  a  biaxial  crystal.  The  arrangements  required  are,  in 
their  simplest  form,  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  filled  with  carbon  disulphide 
(refractive  index  l-ii) ;  the  top  of  this  is  formed  by  a  fixed  graduated  circle, 
and  a  vertical  rod,  with  a  vernier  attached,  passes  through  the  plate  and  car- 
ries the  crystal  section  on  its  extremity,  immersed  in  the  liquid.  The  angle 
through  which  the  crystal  surface  lying  in  the  axis  is  turned  is  thus  meas- 
ured in  the  same  way  as  in  f.  412h,  by  the  vernier  on  the  stationary  gradu- 
ated circle.  The  front  of  the  bottle  is  made  of  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  and 
through  this  passes  the  horizontal  observing  telescope,  arranged  for  parallel 
light.  The  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  bottle  is  covered  with  tissue-paper, 
through  which  the  diffuse  illumination  from  say  a  sodium  flame  has  access  ; 
the  rear  of  the  bottle  is  suitably  darkened.  When  now  the  obseryer  looks 
through  the  telescope,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  axis  carrying  the  crystal 
section,  he  will  finally  see,  if  the  source  of  illumination  is  in  a  proper  oblique 
direction,  a  sharp  line  marking  the  limit  of  the  total  refiection.  The  angle 
18  then  measured  off  on  the  graduated  circle,  when  this  line  coincides  with 
one  of  the  spider  lines  of  the  telescope.  Now  the  crystal  is  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  angle  again  read  off.  Half  the  observed  angle 
^)  is  the  angle  of  total  reflection  ;  if  n  is  the  refractiye  index  of  the  car- 
oon  disulphide,  then  the  required  refractive  index  is  equd  to 

n  sin  at, 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  results  are  accurate  to  four  decimal  places. 
Ihis  method  is  limited,  of  course,  to  substances  whose  refractive  index  is  less 
than  that  of  the  liquid  medium  with  which  the  bottle  is  filled.    With  a  seo- 
12 
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tion  of  a  nniaxial  crystal^  whose  surface  is  most  conveniently  parallel   to 
the  vertical  axis,  the  method  is  essentially  the  same.     The  section  is  so 

t)laced  that  in  it  the  direction  normal  to  the  optic  axis  is  horizontal.  The 
ight  will  be  here  separated  into  two  rays,  having  separate  limiting  surfaces, 
and  with  a  Nicol  prism  it  is  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  corresponds 
to  the  vibrations  parallel  and  perpendicular,  respectively,  to  the  optic  axis. 
For  biaxial  crystals  the  surface  should  be  normal  to  the  acute  bisectrix.  This 
will  give  by  actual  observation  the  values  of  a  and  y^  and  if  2^,  the  appa- 
rent axial  angle  in  air,  is  known,  then  /9,  the  mean  index  can  be  calculated 
(see  p.  150).  Instead  of  carbon  disulphide  the  Sonstadt  solution,  with 
w  =  1-73,  can  be  employed.  The  total  reflectrometer  of  Kohlrausch  has  been 
adapted  in  practical  form  to  the  horizontal  goniometer  (f.  372a)  of  Fuess 
(see  Liebisch,  Ber.  Ges.  Nat  Fr.  Berlin,  Dec.  16,  1879).  Klein  has  sug- 
gested some  improvements  (J.  Min.,  1879,  880),  and  Bauer  (J.  Min.,  1882, 
1.,  132)  has  shown  how  the  method  can  be  simply  applied  to  the  instrument 
for  the  measurement  of  the  optic  axial  angle  (f.  412h),  and  without  its 
modification  in  any  important  respect. 

Quincke  (abstract  in  Z.  Kryst,  iv.,  640)  has  described  another  method 
for  obtaining  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance  on  the  principle  of  total 
reflection.  In  a  word,  it  consists  in  observing  on  a  spectrometer  the  limit- 
ing angle  of  total  reflection  for  a  plane  section  of  the  substance  to  be  inves- 
tigatedy  brought  with  oil  of  cassia  between  two  flint  glass  prisms. 

SOBBT  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc.,  xxvi.,  384;  Min.  Mag.,  i.,  97,  194;  ii.,  I,  108) 
has  developed  the  method  of  obtaining  the  refractive  index  of  a  transparent 
medium,  first  described  by  Duke  de  Chaulnes  (1767),  and  has  shown  that 
under  suitable  conditions  it  allows  of  determinations  bein^  made  with  con- 
siderable accuracy.  This  method  consists  in  observing  the  distance  (ef)  which 
the  focal  distance  of  the  objective  is  changed  when  a  plane-plane  plate  of 
known  thickness  (jt)  is  introduced  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  tne  microscope 
between  the  objective  and  the  focal  point — here 

"-^ 

Sorby  makes  use  of  a  ^lass  micrometer,  upon  which  two  systems  of  lines 
perpendicalar  to  each  other  are  ruled.  The  micrometer  screw  at  jr,  in  the 
Kosenbusch  microscope  (f.  412k,  p.  181),  makes  it  possible  to  measure  the 
distance  through  which  the  tube  is  to  be  raised  and  lowered  down  to  -001 
mm. ;  consequently  both  t  and  d  can  be  obtained  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Bauer  has  shown  that  the  indices  of  refraction  mav  be  obtained  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  from  measurements,  in  the  plane  of  the  axes,  of  the  distances 
between  the  black  rings  in  the  interference  ngures  as  seen  in  homogeneous 
light  The  relation  fetween  these  distances  and  the  optical  axes  of  elasticity 
was  established  by  Neumann  (Pogg.  Ann.,  xxxiii.,  257,  1834).  Bauer  has 
made  use  of  this  method  in  the  case  of  muscovite  (Ber.  Ak.  Berlin,  1877,  704). 
He  has  also  developed  the  same  method  as  applied  to  uniaxial  crystals  and 
employed  it  in  the  case  of  brucite  (ib.,  1881,  958). 

I\)larization  InstrumenU. 
Polarvfcope.— The  earlier  forms  of  polariscope  for  converging  and  for  p«> 
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allel  light,  as  arranged  by  Oroth  and  constmcted  by  Fuess,  are  shown  in  figs. 
384,  385,  p.  134.     The  more 
recently    constracted    instru- 
ments (see  Liebisch,  1.  c.,  p. 
348  et  seq.),  with  some  impor- 
tant improYements,  are  shown 
in  f.  412c  and  f.  41  2d.    The 
lower  tube,/,  containing  the 
analyzer,  has  about  it  a  collar, 
f  (see  details,  figure  412f), 
with  a  triangular  proiection 
on  the   upper  edge ;  this  fits 
into  one   of  two  correspond- 
ing    trianj?ular     depressions 
j^O   and  45^)  in  the  surround- 
ing tube,  g.     This  serves  to 
fix  the   position  of  the  tube, 
that  is,  of  the  vibration-nlane 
of  the  enclosed  Nicol,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  fixed  arm,  Bj  to 
which    the    verniers    are    at- 
tached, so  that  the  ])rincipal 
section  of  the  Nicol  either  co- 
incides   with,    or    makes    an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  0°  line 
of  the  verniers.     The  circle,  ♦, 
is  graduated  to  1°,  and  with 
the  vernier  gives  readings  to 
2' ;  the  section  to  be  examined 
is  supported  at  it.     A  similar 
collar,  tf,  surrounds  the  upper 
tube,  r,  by   which   the  posi- 
tion of  the  micrometer  (at  r) 
(this   micrometer  consists  of 
two  lines  at  ri^ht  angles,  one 
of  which  is  graduated)  can  also 
be' fixed  relatively  to  the  ver- 
nier so  that  the  graduated  line 
of  the  micrometer  is  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  through  the 
axis  of  the  instrument  and  the 
zero  of  the  vernier.     The  tube 
above  carrying  the  Nicol  has 
at  «  a  graduated  circle  which 
shows  the  relative  directions  of 
the  vibration-planes  of  the  two 
Nicole.    Tlie  lenses  at  n  and  o 
are  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  used  all  together,  when  strongly  conver^ng 
^ight  is  needed,  or  the  small  lenses  may  be  removed,  so  that  three  combina- 
tions are  possible.     A  small  screw  at  a  makes  it  possible  to  adjust  the  position 
of  the  ^lass  micrometer  so  that  it  shall  always  be  in  the  focus  of  the  lenses  at 
^  a  pomt  which  varies  according  to  the  combination  of  lenses  employed. 
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Slauroscope — Calderon^s  Plate. — The  Etauroscope  is  essentially  the  same  in- 
strument as  that  mentioned  inf.  385.  Instead,  nowever,  of  employing  the 
Brezina  interference-plate  of  calcite,  a  double  plate  is  used,  as  suggested  by  Cal- 
deron  (Z.  Eryst ,  ii.,  68).  This  plate  is,  in  fact,  an  artificial  twin,  and  is  made 
as  follows :  A  calcite  rhombohedron  is  cut  through  along  the  shorter  diagonal ; 
from  each  Imlf  a  wedge-shaped  portion  is  cut  away  and  the  two  surfaces  thus 
produced,  after  being  polished,  are  cemented  togetner.  A  plane- plane  plate  is 
then  cut  from  this  (compare  figure)  by  grinding 
away  the  angles  as  indicated  ;  this  plate  is  divided 
into  two  halves  by  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
artificial  twin.  Such  a  plate  is  very  sensitive,  and 
allows  of  very  exact  observations.  It  is  placed  at  m 
(f.  412d),  and  when  the  arrangements  are  completed 
V-""'  ^*--/      the  dividing  line  of  the  calcite  exactly  coincides  with 

a  vibration-plane  of  one  of  the  two  Nicols.  A  diaphragm  is  placed  above 
with  holes  of  varying  size  according  to  the  minuteness  of  the  crystal  to  be 
examined.  The  stauroscopic  determinations  made  by  Calderon  showed  an 
error  of  only  3'  to  7'. 

Axial-angle  Instrument  (see  p.  148). — The  instrument  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes  is  in  principle  essentially  that  of  Des 
Cloizeaux,  but  in  the  details  of  the  construction  various  improvements  have 

412H. 
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been  introduced  (see  f.  413h).  The  same  arrangement  of  adjustable  collars 
at  u'  and/  is  employed  as  in  the  other  instruments,  to  fix  the  position  of  the 
principal  sections  of  the  Nicols  relatively  to  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis 
of  the  observing  telescope  and  the  axis  of  rotation.  Instead  of  the  straight 
rod  in  f.  401,  in  the  pincers  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  crystal  section  is 
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held,  there  is  here  an  arrangement  consisting  of  two  concentric  tubes,  turn- 
ing independently,  but  so  as  to  be  clamped  at  c.  The  adjustable  disk  haT- 
ing  a  horizontal  motion  at  Fy  and  the  spherical  segment  at  H  (Petzval 
support)  allow  of  the  section  being  both  centered  and  ^justed. 

Polar iscope  of  Adams- Schneider. — A  polariscope  of  peculiar  construction, 
giving  a  very  large  field  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  of  the  meas- 
urement of  the  axial  angle,  was  proposed  in  1875  by  Adams  (Phil.  Mag.,  IV., 
1.,  p.  13, 1875;  v.,  viii.,  :275).  The  same  instrument  has  been  further  devel- 
oped by  Schneider  (Carl.  Kep.,  xv.,  744),  and  is  also  described  by  Beck£ 
(Min.  retr.  Mitth.,  ii.,  430,  1879).  The  peculiaritjr  of  the  instrument  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  middle  plano-convex  lenses  which  ordinarily  are  fixed 
to  the  upper  and  lower  lens  systems,  respectively  (see  o,  o,  o,  and  n,  n,  n,  in 
f.  412c),  are  here  separated  from  the  others  in  a  common  support,  and  to- 

S ether  form  a  sphere.  The  course  of  the  light-rays  will  be  always  the  same, 
owever  the  sphere  is  rotated  about  its  fixed  centre.  Between  the  semi- 
spherical  lenses  a  space  is  left,  and  here  is  introduced  the  section  to  be  ex- 
amined, which,  turning  with  the  surrounding  lenses,  can  obviously  be  made 
to  take  any  desired  position  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  An 
ap]3ropriate  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  measure  the  angle  through 
which  the  section  must  be  rotated  to  bring  first  one  and  then  the  second 
optic  axis  in  coincidence  with  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  The  advantages 
of  the  instrument  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  field  of  view  is  very  large,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  allows  of  placing  the  section  in  any  desired  position  rela- 
tively to  the  axis.  Moreover,  the  angle  measured  is  the  apparent  angle  for 
the  gloss  of  which  the  lenses  are  made,  so  that  the  axes  are  visible  in  cases 
where  this  would  not  be  the  case,  because  of  total  reflection,  either  in  air  or 
in  oil. 

Polar ization'Microacojpe, — The  investigation  of  the  form  and  optical  prop- 
erties of  minerals  when  m  microscopic  form,  as  they  occur,  for  example,  m 
rocks  of  fine  crystalline  structure,  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  instruments  specially  adapted  for  tliis  purpose.  The  most  serviceable 
polarizing  microscope,  for  general  use,  is  that  described  by  Eosenbusch  (Jahrb. 
Min.,  1876,  604),  and  m^e  bv  R.  Fuess,  of  Berlin.  A  sectional  view  is 
given  in  f.  412k.  The  essential  arrangements  are  as  follows  :  The  coarse  ad- 
justment of  the  tube  carrying  the  eye-piece  and  objective  is  accomplished  by 
^^2l  ^^^  hand,  the  tube  sliding  freely 

in  the  support,  p.  The  nne  ad- 
justment 13  made  by  the  screw, 
g ;  the  screw-head  is  graduated 
and  turns  about  a  fixed  index 
attached  to  p,  by  this  means 
the  distance  through  which  the 
tube  is  raised  or  lowered  can 
be  measured  to  0*001  mm.; 
this  is  important  in  determin- 
ing the  indices  of  refraction 
by  the  De  Chaulnes-Sorbv  meth- 
od (see  p.  178).  The  polarizing 
Erism  (Razumovsky)  is  placed 
elow  the  stage  at  r,  in  a  sup- 
port, with  a  graduated  circle,  so 
that  the  position  of  its  vibration-plane  can  be  fixed.  The  analyzing  prism 
is  placed   above  the  eye-piece  in  a  support,  «,  which  may  be  removed  at 
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pleasnre ;  the  edge  of  this  is  gradnated  and  a  fixed  mark  on  the  plate,  fy  makes 
it  possible  to  set  the  vibration-plane  in  any  desired  position.  When  both  pri&ms 
are  set  at  the  zero  mark,  their  vibration-planes  are  crossed  (±);  when  either 
is  turned  90%  the  planes  are  parallel  (O).  The  stage  is  made  to  rotate  about 
the  vertical  axis,  but  otherwise  is  fixed  ;  its  edge  is  graduated,  so  that  the 
angle  through  which  it  is  turned  can  be  measnred  to  ^®.  Three  adjustment 
screws,  of  which  one  is  shown  at  n,  n,  make  it  possible  to  bring  the  axis  of 
the  object  glass  in  coincidence  with  axis  of  rotation  of  the  stage  (see  fur- 
ther the  detailed  drawing  at  the  side). 

This  instrument  is  especiallv  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  form  and  opti- 
cal properties  of  minerals  as  they  are  found  in  thin  sections  of  rocks  (on  the 
metnod  of  preparing  see  p.  159),  although  it  can  also  be  used  with  small  in- 
dependent crystals  and  crystalline  sections  or  fragments.  The  more  impor- 
tant points  to  which  the  attention  is  to  be  directed,  more  particularly  in  the 
case  of  minerals  in  sections  of  rocks,  are  :  (1)  crystalline  form,  as  showu  in 
the  outline  ;  (2)  direction  of  cleavage  lines ;  (3)  index  of  refraction  ;  (4) 
light  absorption  in  different  directions,  i.  e.,  dichroism  or  pleochroism  ;  (5) 
the  isotrope  or  anisotrope  character,  and  if  the  latter,  the  direction  of  the 
planes  of  light-vibration — this  will  generally  decide  the  question  as  to  the 
crystalline  system  ;  (6)  position  of  the  axial  plane  and  nature  of  the  axial 
interference  figures  when  they  can  be  observed,  and  the  positive  or  negative 
character  of  the  double  refraction  ;  (7)  inclosures,  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous. 

In  regard  to  these  several  points  a  few  general  remarks  may  be  made.* 

(1)  CryataUine  Form. — In  most  rocks  well  defined  crystals  are  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rale.  It  will  be  consequently  only  in  occasional  sections  (e.  g.  more  commonly  in  vol- 
canic rocks)  that  a  clear  crystalline  outline  is  observed.  The  form  of  this  outline  will  de- 
pend npon  the  direction  in  which  the  section  is  cut,  and  will  vary  as  it  varies  ;  this  fact 
will  explain  whv  in  a  given  rock  section  so  many  widely  different  forms  of  a  given  mineral 
are  observed  ;  this  irregularity  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  crystals  may  be  more  or 
less  distorted.  For  tne  recognition  of  the  form,  consequently,  considerabro  familiarity 
with  the  various  outlines  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  a  given  species  is  very  desirable. 

The  angles  between  any  two  crystalline  directions  is  obtained  by  first  bringing  one  of 
them  in  coincidence  with  a  spider  line  in  the  eye-piece,  the  adjustment  at  N  havmg  been 
previously  made,  and  then  noting  the  angle  throuf^h  which  the  crystal,  i.  e.,  the  stage, 
must  be  rotated  to  bring  the  other  direction  in  coincidence  with  the  same  spider  line. 

(2)  Cleavage, — The  process  of  grinding  involved  in  the  making  of  a  thin  section  tends  to 
doTelopthe  cleavage  lines.  Here  are  to  be  noted,  (1)  the  direction  of  cleavage  (measured 
as  above),  depending  on  the  direction  in  which  the  section  is  cut ;  and  (2)  the  character  of 
the  cleavage.  For  example,  a  basal  section  of  a  crystal  of  amphibole  shows  the  cleavage 
lines  parallel  to  the  prism  (12 1^**);  a  vertical  section  shows  one  set  of  vertical  and  parallel 

*  For  the  full  development  of  this  subject,  see  the  works  of  Rosenbusch  and  Ziiikel 
(titles  on  p.  111.) ;  also  the  following  : 

BoRicKY,  £.  Elements  einer  ncuen  chcmisch-mikroskopischen  Mineral-  und  Gesteins- 
analyae,  72  pp.  4to,  Frag,  1877. 

Cohen,  E.  Sammlung  von  Mikrophoto^phieen  zur  Veranschaulichung  der  mikroskop* 
iahen  Structur  von  Mineralien  und  (}estemen,  aufgenommen  von  J.  Grimm  in  Oilenburg, 
1,  3,  8,  4,  5  Lfg.,  Stuttgart,  1881-82. 

DoBLTER.  tne  Bestimmung  der  petrogra{)hisch  wichtigeren  Minemlicn  durch  das  Mikro- 
skop ;  Eine  Anleitung  zur  mikroskop.  Gesteins-Analyse,  30  pp.  8vo,  Vienna,  1878. 

FouQufe,  F.  and  Michel-LIcvt,  A.  Mineralogie  riicrographique,  roches  ^ruptives  Fran- 
9aises,  509  pp.  4to,  Paris,  1879. 

RuTLEY,  F.    The  Study  of  Rocks,  819  pp.  12mo,  London,  1879. 

Thoulet.  Contributions  a  T^tude  dcs  propriet^s  physiques  et  chemiques  des  min^rauz 
mlcroscopiques,  77  pp.  8vo.  Paris. 

Hawes,  G.  W.  The  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  of  New  Hampshire  (Geology  of  New 
Hampshire,  vol.  iii.\  262  pp.  4to,  with  12  plates.  Pages  8-18  of  this  work  give  an  excel- 
lent summaiy  of  microscopic  methods  of  investigation,  as  applied  to  rocks  and  minerals. 
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cleayage  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  a  basnl  section  of  a  ciTstal  of  pyroxene  shows  the  pris- 
matic cleavajire,  here  less  perfect  than  in  the  amphibole,  and  at  an  an^le  of  87°  and  98^  ; 
a  vertical  sccfion  again  shows  only  one  set.  Also  a  basal  section  of  mica  shows  no  c-leair- 
age  lines,  but  a  vertical  section  shows  a  series  of  very  fine  parallel  lines  corresponding  to 
the  highly  perfect  basal  cleavage. 

(3)  The  index  of  ref radian  is  obtained  by  the  method  of  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  as  devel- 
oped by  Sorby  (seep.  178). 

(4)  Pleoehroism.~-To  examine  the  pleochroism  of  a  mineral  section,  the  lower  prism  is 
inserted  and  set  at  O"",  so  that  its  vibration-pfane  coincides  with  the  direction  0"  to  l^O*"  on 
the  stage.  If  now  the  section  be  placed  on  the  stage  and  the  latter  rotated,  the  absorjition 
of  the  light  vibrating  in  the  same  plane  with  the  prism  can  be  observed.  For  example,  a 
vertical  section  of  biotite  is  dark  when  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  lines  is  |  with  the  above 
named  line  (0°  to  ISC'  of  stagey  for  the  light  which  it  transmits  nas  vibrations  in  this  plane 
only,  and  these  are  strongly  absorbed  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  stage  is  roteted  90"  the 
section  becomes  light,  because  the  light  vibrating  |  to  this  direction,  is  but  slightly  ab> 
sorbed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  basal  section  shows  no  difference  of  light  absorption. 

(5)  Isotrope  or  Anisoirape^  etc. — Supposing  the  prisms  in  position  and  placed  with  their  vi- 
bration-planes perpendicular,  a  section  of  an  amorphous  substance,  as  glass,  will  remain 
dark  in  all  positions  as  it  is  rotated  upon  the  stage,  for  it  has  sensibly  the  same  light^:lastic- 
ity  in  all  directions,  since  no  one  direction  has  any  advantage  over  another. 

A  section  of  an  isometric  mineral  will  also  remain  dark  as  it  is  revolved  between  the 
crossed  prisms.  A  section  of  a  tetragonal  or  hexofOTUil  crystal  parallel  to  the  base  will  also 
remain  unchanged  between  crossed  prisms  ;  a  vertical  section,  or  one  inclined  to  the  base, 
will  be  dark  only  when  the  directions  of  the  spider  lines  coincide  with  the  vertical  and  trans- 
verse directions  ;  in  other  words,  the  extinction  directions  are  |j  and  j.  to  the  prism.  A 
section  of  an  orthorhombic  crystal  will  have  its  directions  of  extinction  coincident  with  the 
crystallographic  axes.  A  section  of  a  monoclinic  crystal  cut  parallel  to  anv  direction  in  the 
orthodiagonal  zone  will  have  its  extinction  directions  parallel  to  the  dinodiagonal  axut  and 
perpendicular  ;  that  is,  if  prismatic  in  habit.  ||  and  j_  to  the  prism,  hence  in  this  position 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  an  orthorhombic  crystal.  On  tne  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
a  section  cut  in  any  other  plane,  the  position  of  tfie  extinction  directions  will  depend  upon 
the  individual  crystal.  For  the  exact  determination  of  these  directions  with  reference  to 
any  crystallographic  lines  present,  the  method  of  the  stauroscope  must  be  employed.  For 
minute  s?ctions  a  quartz  plate  (x  vertical  axis)  is  sometimes  inserted  {ZZ  at  tt  in  f.  412k); 
this  gives  for  a  proper  position  of  the  upper  prism  a  field  of  uniform  delicate  color  (say 
violet).  A  section  of  an  anisotrope  mineral  plaiced  on  the  stage  will  have  the  same  color  only 
when  its  extinction  directions  are  ii  and  i  to  the  vibration  plane  of  the  lower  prism  (rr,  in 
f.  412k).  a  special  eye-piece  (see  f.  412k)  provided  with  a  Calderon  plate  is  al^  sometimes 
employed. 

(6)  If  the  eye-piece  is  removed,  and  at  the  same  time  suitable  lenses  added,  two  at  Td 
412k)  and  one  above,  strongly  converging  li^ht  is  obtained.  In  many  cases  wh<^n  the  sec- 
tion is  cut  in  the  proper  direction,  the  axial  interference  figures  can  be  seen  as  distinctly  as 
in  the  ordinary  polariscope.  A  j -undulation  mica  plate  makes  it  possible  in  such  cases  to 
determine  the  4-  or  —  character  of  the  double  refraction.  On  the  use  of  microscope  for  the 
observation  of  the  optic  axes,  see  v.Iiasaulx,  J.  Min.,  1878, 877,  and  Z.  Kryst.,  ii.,  256  ;  Ber- 
trand.  Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  1878, 27  ;  Klein,  Nachr.  Ges.  Wiss.  GQttingen,  18'J8,  461  ;  Ijaspcyres, 
Z.  Kryst.,  iv.,  460. 

(7)  For  a  descrintion  of  the  various  inclosures  often  observed  in  sections  of  minerals,  and 
the  method  of  stimying  them,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  works  referred  to  above. 

When  it  isdesiretl  to  ob^rve  the  effect  of  increased  temperature  on  the  mineral  sections  or 
their  enclosures  (e.g.  liquid  CO-)  the  air  bath  (f.  412l)  heated  by  the  lamp,  Z,  and  pro\ided 
with  a  delicate  thermometer,  is  employed.  This  fits  into  the  stage  at  T,  and  the  section  is 
placed  above  at  88. 

Microscope  of  Bertrand.—BertTSiud  (Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  ir.,  97-100,  1880) 
has  devised  a  form  of  microscope  especially  adapted  for  mineralogical  work, 
and  allowing  of  the  determination  of  the  form  and  optical  properties  of  min- 
erals in  crystals  or  sections  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  employed  in  the  or- 
dinary polariscopes.  The  tube  carrying  the  eye-piece  and  objective  has  the 
ordinary  coarse  and  fine  adjustments  ;  the  former  is  accomplished  by  a  rack 
and  pinion  movement,  and  is  measured  by  a  scale  and  vernier;  the  latter  is 
mado  by  a  screw  with  a  graduated  head  situated  similarly  to  that  in  the  Ro- 
senbusch  microscope.    An  opening  in  the  tube  above  the  objective  allows  of 
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the  intTodaction  of  a  little  slide  carrying  a  small  lens^  whose  yertical  position 
can  be  adjusted  by  an  appropriate  rack  and  pinion  tnrned  by  a  screw  head ; 
this  auxiliary  lens  may  either  magnify  the  interference  figares  of  the  crystal 
section  or  else  the  section  itself,  when  the  position  of  the  former  is  properly 
adjusted.  The  objectiye  can  be  centered  by  horizontal  screws^  and  immedi- 
ately aboye  it  a  quartz  wedge,  or  quarter-undulation  plate  of  mica,  can  be  in- 
troduced for  the  determination  of  the  character  of  the  double  refraction. 
The  stage  has  two  movements  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  for 
each  of  which  a  special  scale  with  a  vernier  is  supplied  ;  also,  the  stage  ro- 
tates in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  is  supplied  with  a  gi*adaation  to  allow  of  the 
measurement  of  the  angle  of  rotation.  The  lower  polarizing  prism  is  supplied 
with  several  lenses  for  producing  sti-ongly  converging  light,  and  by  a  screw 
can  be  moyed  in  a  vertical  direction.  In  addition,  a  small  goniometer  with 
oil  bath  is  provided,  which  can  be  placed  upon  the  stage,  and  which  allows 
of  the  measnrement  of  the  optic  axial  angle  of  the  section  under  examination. 
The  special  advantages  of  this  instrument,  as  shown  by  the  observations  of  the 
inventor  with  it,  as  also  those  of  Des  Oloizeaux,  are  that  it  allows  of  all  the 
necessary  optical  determinations  even  in  crystals  or  crystal  sections  which  are 
extremely  minute. 

On  the  Cause  of  the  so-called  Optical  Anomalies  of  Crystals. 

[The  following  paragrai^hs  contain  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  some  of  the  more 
importaat  of  recent  investigations  bearing  upon  the  sub^'ect  of  the  ** Optical  Anomalies'*  of 
crystals.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  pomt  at  issue  is  as  to  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  double-refraction,  observca  in  many  crystallized  minerals  of  apparent  iso- 
metric form  (as  garnet,  fluorite,  boracite,  analcite,  etc.  \  and  analogous  variations  from  the 
theoretical  optical  character  in  crystals  apparently  tetragonal,  hexagonal,  etc.  (as  vesuvi- 
anite,  zircon,  corundum,  beryl,  etc.).  Are  these  ••  optical  anomalies"  a  proof  that  the  appa- 
rent symmetry  of  the  observed  form  is  ovlj  pseudo-symmetry,  being  due  to  the  complex 
twinning  of  parts  of  lower  grade  of  symmetry  than  that  which  the  crystal  as  a  whole  simu- 
lates? In  other  words,  do  the  optical  properties  actually  belons  to  the  inherent  molecular 
structure  of  the  parts  of  the  crystal  'i  Or,  does  the  s;eometrical  form  of  the  whole  really 
Represent  the  true  svmmetry  of  the  crystal,  and  are  these  phenom<^a  (of  double-refraction 
in  isometric  crystals,  for  example)  due  to  secondary  causes,  such  as  internal  tension  pro- 
dace<l  during  the  growth  of  the  crystal,  and  so  on  ? 

In  regard  .to  this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  beyond  question,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  peeudft'Symmetry  is  to  some  extent  a  law  of  nature,  for  the  crystals  of  many  mineraU 
of  nnauestioned  orthorhombic  character  simulate  hexagonal  forms  (e.  g.,  aragonite) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  phenomena  of  double-refraction  may  be  produced 
in  colloid  or  crystalline  isotrope  media  by  a  state  of  tension,  and  similarly  that  uniaxial 
<!i7stals  may  be  made  biaxial  by  pressure,  and  so  on.  Which  of  these  two  explanations  is 
to  be  applied  in  the  large  number  of  cases  now  under- discussion  cannot  be  regarded  as 
settled,  although  the  writer  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  second  explanation,  more  fully 
detailed  later,  will  be  found  to  hold  true  in  the  case  of  the  majority.  This  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  be  the  place  nor  the  time  for  a  fuU  review  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  ao- 
camulated  on  both  sides  of  the  question.] 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  minerals,  the  crystals  of  which  exhibit 
optical  phenomena  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  symme- 
try of  the  crystalline  form.  Cases  of  this  kind  were  observed  by  Brewster 
(1815  and  later),  and  investigated  by  him  with  a  remarkable  acuteness  con- 
sidering the  imperfect  instruments  then  available.  For  example,  alum,  anal- 
cite, boracite,  diamond,  fluorite,  halite  were  shown  by  Brewster  to  exert  an 
effect  on  polarized  light  not  in  accordance  with  their  apparent  isometric 
form.  With  the  improved  methods  and  means  of  investigation  at  the  dis- 
posal of  mineralogists  in  recent  times,  the  list  of  minerals  whose  crystals  ex- 
hibit "optical  anomalies ''  has  been  veiy  largely  increased. 
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In  explanation  of  these  anomalies,  yarions  hypotheses  haye  been  advanced. 
Brewsteb  explained  them  in  the  case  of  diamond  as  due  to  local  tension 
connected  with  solid  or  gaseous  inclosnres.  In  1841  Biox  published  his 
memoir  od  lamellar  notarization  (C.  R.  xii.,  967  ;  xiii.,  155,  391,  839)^  and 
explained  the  optical  characters  of  the  minerals  named  above,  as  also  the 
tetragonal  aponhyllite.  as  due  to  that  cause.  The  idea  advanced  by  him  was 
that  the  cnrstal  was  made  up  of  thin  lamellee^  which  exerted  on  transmitted 
light  an  enect  analogous  to  that  of  a  bundle  of  parallel  glass  plates.  Yolgeb 
(1854-^)  attempted  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  horacite  the  anomalous  opti* 
cal  properties  were  due  to  the  presence  of  a  doubly-refracting  anisotrope 
mineral,  parisite,  derived  from  alteration  ;  much  later  (1868)  this  view  was 
accepted  by  Des  Gloizeaux.  Mabbach  (Pogg.  Ann.,  xciv.,  412,  1855)  dis- 
cussed the  question  more  broadly,  and  concluded  that  the  phenomena  ob- 
served were  due  to  the  presence  m  the  normal  substance  of  abnormal  aniso- 
trope portions,  which  last  owed  their  existence  to  a  tension  produced  at  the 
time  the  crystal  was  formed.  It  was  further  shown  by  von  Beusch  (ib.cxxxii., 
618, 1867)  that  the  hypothesis  of  Biot  was  not  sufficient  to  explain  tne  observe 
facts  in  tne  case  of  alum.  He  also  took  up  the  view  of  Marbach,  and  follow- 
ing out  much  the  same  idea  as  that  of  Marbach,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  anisptropje  characters  of  isometric  crystals  were  due  to  the  condition  of 
internal'^ tension  existing  within  the  crystal.  As  bearing  upon  the  question 
he  proved  by  experiment  that  by  suitable  pressure,  in  tne  case  for  example 
of  alum  crystals,  the  double-refraction  could  be  removed.  The  influence  of 
pressure  in  causing  double  refraction  was  early  investigated  by  F.  E.  Neu- 
mann (Pogg.  Ann.,  liv.,  449,  1841),  and  by  Pfaff  (id.,  cvii.,  333  ;  cviii., 
678,  1869).  The  subject  has  also  been  discussed  by  Hibschwald  (Min. 
Mitth.,  1875,  227). 

More  recently  the  idea  of  internal  molecular  tension  as  a  cause  of  anoma- 
lous optical  characters  has  been  developed  by  Klocke,  Jannettaz,  Klein,  Ben 
Saude  and  others,  as  more  particularly  described  later. 

In  1876  Mallabd  published  his  most  important  memoir  (Ann.  Min., 
VII.,  X.,  60-196)  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  not  only  gave  a  very  large 
number  of  new  facts  of  a  similar  nature,  but  also  advancea  a  new  explana- 
tion which  has  been  warmly  accepted  bv  some  mineralogists.  He  re^rds 
all  the  indications  of  double-refraction  observed  in  apparent  isometric  crys- 
tals, and  analogous  variations  from  the  normal  character  in  crystals  of  other 
systems,  as  proof  that  the  form  is  only  apparently  isometric,  tetragonal,  and 
so  on  {pseudO'isometric,  pseudo-tetragonal^  etc.),  the  union  of  several  indi- 
vidual crystals  giving  rise  to  an  external  form  of  a  higher  grade  of  symmetry 
than  that  which  they  themselves  possess.  On  his  view,  an  apparent  iso- 
metric cube  mav,  in  fact,  be  a  combination  of  six  uniaxial  crystals  (count- 
ing two  parallel  as  one,  in  fact  only  three  independent),  each  havmg  the 
form  of  a  square  pyramid,  united  so  that  their  bases  form  the  sides  of  the 
cube,  and  tneir  vertices  are  combined  at  the  centre.  Again,  an  apparent 
regular  octahedron  may  be  made  up  of  eight  uniaxial  triangular  pyramids, 
similarly  placed  ;  a  dodecahedron  of  twelve  rhombic  pyramids  (boracite),  or 
perhaps  of  forty-eight  triclinic  triangular  pvramids,  tne  bases  of  four  com- 
bining to  form  a  rhombic  face.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  optic  axis  coin- 
cides with  the  axis  of  the  pyramid. 

Mallard  thus  includes  among  pseudo-isometric  species  :  alum,  analcite, 
boracite,  fluorite,  garnet,  senarmontite  ;  among  pseudo-tetragonal  species : 
apophyliite,  mellite,  octahedrite,  rutile^  vesnvianite,  zircon  ;  among  pseudo- 
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hexagofUil  species :  apatite,  beryl,  comiidain,  penninite,  ripidolite,  tourma- 
line ;  pseudo-orthorhombie  species  :  Iiarmotome,  topaz  ;  pseudo-monoclinic : 
orthoclase. 

Many  observations  similar  to  those  of  Mallard  have  been  made  by  Beb- 
TRAKD  (in  Bull.  Soc.  Min.y  1878-1882),  who  anplies  the  same  metnod  of 
explanation  to  them.     For  explanation,  Bertrand  has  described  crystals  of 
^rnet  which  were  biaxial,  with  an  angle  of  about  OO'' ;  a  hexoctahedron 
being  made  up,  in  his  view,  of  forty-eight  triangular  pyramids,  four  to  each 
pseudo-rhombic  pyramid.     £ach  pyramid  is  biaxial,  with  the  acute  negative 
bisectrix  nearly  normal  to  the  base,  and  the  axial  plane  coincides  with  the 
direction  of  the  longer  diameter  of  the  rhombic  face.     Further,  apparent 
tetrahedral  crystals  of  romeite  are  j'egarded  as  formed  of  four  rhombohedrons 
of  120'',  placed  with  their  vertices  at  a  common  point.     Also  in  the  case  of 
romeite  the  octahedrons  are,  in  his  view,  formed  by  the  grouping  of  eight 
rhombohedral  crystals  of  90°  about  a  central  point.     The  above  will  sen^e  as 
illustrations.     Bertrand  has  extended  his  observations  over  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  and  the  explanation  given  by  Mallard  of  the  optical  phe- 
nomena just  described  is  strongly  supported  by  him,  as  against  the  Mar- 
bach-Reusch  theory  of  molecular  tension,  more  minutely  described  below. 
Bertrand  urges  (Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  v.,  3,  1882)  that  a  true  doubly-jrqfracting 
crystal,  whether  simple  or  a  complex  twin,  can  always  be  distinguished  from 
acrysia,!  normally  isotrope,  but  modified  through  internal  tension  or  any 
other  cause.     The  difference,  he  states,  is  to  bo  seen  in  parallel  polarized 
light,  where  the  former  will  show  a  distinctness  and  uniformity  of  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  latter ;  still  more  clearly  in  converging  light, 
where  the  truly  doubly-refracting  crystal  shows  throughout  the  same  char- 
acters, each  fragment  into  which  the  section  may  be  broken  giving  the  iden- 
tical uniaxial  or  biaxial  figures  with  the  wholo  ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  can- 
not be  true  of  the  different  parts  of  a  crystal  made  doubly-refracting  through 
Home  cause,  as  contraction,  and  so  on.     As  illustrations  of  these  facts,  ne 
appeals  to  boracite,  garnet,  pharmacosiderite,  etc.,  stating  that,  as  the  re- 
snlt  of  his  observations,  they  fall  into  the  former  class.    He  speaks  further  of 
octahedrons  of  boracite  formed  of  twelve  biaxial  crystals,  and  of  romeite 
formed  of  eight  uniaxial  crystals,  as  showing  that  the  internal  structure  is 
independent  of  the  external  form ;  as  bearing  further  upon  this  point,  it  is 
stated  that  the  imperfect  crystals  of  the  garnet  rock  of  JordansmQhl  show 
the  same  twinning  of  biaxial  individuals  as  do  isolated  crystals  of  garnet, 
whose  external  form  is  complete.     But  reference  must  bo  made  to  tho  obser- 
vations alluded  to  beyond,  which  do  not  entirely  support  the  conclusions  of 
Bertrand. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  by  Grattabola,  who  includes  calcito, 
quartz,  nenhelite,  barite,  etc.,  in  tho  list  of  species  which  have  an  apparent 
symmetry  nigher  than  that  which  really  belonsrs  to  them ;  his  conclusions, 
however,  are  not  based  upon  observations  (Dell*  uniti  cristallonomica  in 
Mineralogia,  Florence,  1877). 

In  many  other  cases,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  observers  have,  on  the 
basis  of  variation  in  angles,  or  of  optical  characters,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  species  in  question  reallv  belongs  to  a  system  of  lower  symmetry  than 
that  to  which  it  has  been  ordinarily  referred.  For  example,  seeDes  Cloizeaux 
on  microcline  and  milarite ;  Rumpf  on  apophyllito  (Min.  Petr.  Mitth.,  ii., 
^6^);  Becke  on  chabazite  (ib.,  li.,  391),  and  hessite  (ib.,  iii.,  301); 
Schranf  on  brookite  (Ber.  Ak.  Wien,  Ixxiv.,  535  and  Z.  Kryst.,  i.,  274)  and 
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other  species ;  Brezina  on  aatunite  (Z.  Kryst,  iii,,  273);  Tsehermak  on  the 
micas  (Z.  Kryst,  ii.,  14)  and  corundnm  (Min.  Petr.  Mitth.,  ii.,  362) ;  and 
many  other  cases.  These  last  named  observations,  however,  do  not  generally 
admit  of  being  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  Mallard.  In  many  of  them  the 
conclusions  reached  are  bevond  doubt  correct,  in  others  the  question  must  be 
re^rded  as  still  undecidea. 

TscHERMAK  proposcs  the  term  mimetic  for  those  forms  ("mimetische  For- 
men"), which  imitate  a  higher  grade  of  symmetjy  by  the  grouping  (twinning) 
of  individuals  of  a  lower  ^de  of  symmetry,  as  n)r  example,  aragonite  ;  also^ 
chabazite,  which,  according  to  Becke,  is  apparently  rhombohedral,  but,  in 
fact,  formed  by  a  complex  twinning  of  triclinic  individuals  (this  conclusion, 
however,  is  not  universally  acce{)ted).  He  also  uses  the  term  pseudo-syin-' 
metry  to  describe  the  phenomena  in  general  (ZS.  O.  Oes.,  xxxi.,  6b 7, 1879,  and 
Lehrb.  Min.,  p.  89  et  seq.,  1881). 

The  explanation  of  the  optical  phenomena  referred  to  above,  which  was 
presented  bv  Marbach  and  later  developed  by  Reusch,  has  been  recently  still 
further  elaborated  by  Klocke  (J.  Min.,  1880,  i.,  63,  158),  Klein,  Jannettaz, 
Ben  Saude.  Klooke's  first  observations  were  made  upon  artificial  crystals  of 
alum.  He  found  that  each  crystal  (contrary  to  earlier  statements)  showed 
doubly  refracting  properties  as  strongly  normal  to  an  octahedral  plane  as  iu 
other  directions.  A  section  parallel  to  this  plane  was  divided  into  six  sectors 
by  radial  lines  passing  from  the  angles  to  the  centre ;  the  directions  of  extinc- 
tion in  each  sector  being  ||  (parallel)  and  _L  (perpendicular)  to  its  outer  edge, 
these  directioQS  consequently  coinciding  for  each  pair  of  opposite  sectors, 
Tliese  sectors  behaved  as  if  made  up  of  bands  in  a  state  of  tension  parallel  to 
their  longer  direction  ;  a  similar  result  was  obtained  by  subjecting  a  six-sided 
octahedral  and  isotrope  alum  section  to  pressure  perpendicular  to  two  of  its 
edges.  He  found  further  that  all  the  sections  of  the  same  crystal,  independ- 
ent of  the  crystallographic  orientation,  were  alike  as  regards  the  direction  of 
the  tension,  and  that  all  crystals  made  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  under  the 
same  conditions,  yielded  identical  results  ;  but  this  was  not  true  of  crystals 
made  at  different  times.  Further  it  was  found  that  the  distortion  peculiar  to 
the  crystal  exerted  an  essential  effect  upon  the  number  and  arran^ment  of 
the  optical  sectors,  and  that  the  position  which  the  crystal  occupied  in  the 
vessel  during  its  formation  was  also  an  important  factor. 

Later  the  same  author  (J.  Min.,  1881,  ii.,  249)  has  extended  his  observa- 
tions to  some  of  the  species  exhibiting  pseudo-symmetry.  He  shows,  among 
other  results,  that  pressui*e  exerted  normal  to  the  vertical  axis  of  a  section  of  a 
tetragonal  or  hexagonal  crystal  which  has  been  cut  _l_c  (vert.),  changes  the  uni- 
axial interference  figure  into  a  biaxial,  and  with  substances  optically  positive, 
the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  parallel,  and  with  negative  substances  normal, 
to  the  direction  of  pressure.  This  was  observed  on  sections  of  vesuvianite 
and  apophyllite  which  exhibited  uniaxial  portions.  Many  sections  are  divided 
into  four  optical  fields  (biaxial)  with  the  axial  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
edge.  The  behavior  of  each  field  in  a  section  of  apophyllite  consequently  is 
(optically  +,see  above)  as  if  in  a  state  of  ^x^mion parallel  to  the  adiacent  com- 
bination-edge with  the  prism ;  but  with  vesuvianite  (optically  — )  the  direc- 
tion of  tension  is  perpendicular.  This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  pressure  exerted  in  the  proper  direction  serves,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  principles,  respectively  to  increase  or  diminish  the  axial  angle.  The 
author  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  axial  interference  figures  visible  in  con- 
verging polarized  light  in  gelatine  sections  when  under  pressure ;  the  same 
phenomenon  in  parallel  light  had  been  earlier  observed. 
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On  the  obserrations  of  Jannettaz,  showing  the  effect  of  internal  tension 
in  causing  double-refraction,  see  Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  ii.,  124 ;  ii.,  191 }  iii,  20. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  Kleik  (J.  Min.,  1880,  ii.,  209  ;  1881, 
i.,  239)  on  boracite  have  an  important  bearing  upon  this  subject  As  stated 
above,  it  is  included  by  Mallard  among  the  pseudo-isometric  species.  Basin? 
his  results  more  especially  upon  the  examination  of  crystals  of  dodecahednu 
habit,  Mallard  concluded  that  the  apparent  simple  form  is  made  up  of  twelve 
rhombic  pyramids  whose  basal  planes  form  the  twelve  faces  of  the  dodecahe- 
dron. Baumhauer,  on  the  basis  of  results  of  etching  experiments,  more  par- 
ticularly on  crystals  of  octahedral  habit,  concluded  that  the  species  was  or- 
thorhombic,  the  apparent  simple  form  being  made  up  of  six  individuals  whos3 
bases  would  coincide  with  the  cubic  planes  (p.  187).  The  observations  of 
Klein  show  that  the  structure  of  the  crystals  of  different  habits  vary — ^some 
agreeing  with  the  scheme  of  Mallard— some  with  that  of  Baumhauer ;  ho 
shows,  however,  very  conclusively  (as  it  seems  to  the  writer)  that  this  appa- 
rently complicated  structure  is  probably  due  to  internal  tension  produced 
during  the  growth  of  the  crystals.  Crystallographically  there  is  no  variation 
in  angle  from  the  requirements  of  the  isometric  system  to  be  observed.  In 
regard  to  the  optical  characters,  he  shows  that  the  interior  optical  structure 
does  not  correspond  to  the  exterior  planes ;  that  the  etching  figures  do  not 
correspond  to  the  optical  limits ;  that  a  change  of  temperature  alters  the 
relative  position  of  the  optical  fields  without  influencing  the  form  of  the 
etching  figures ;  that  the  differently  orientired  optical  portions  lose  their 
sharp  limits,  they  change  their  position  relatively,  some  disappearing  in  part 
or  whole,  and  others  appearins;.*  Klein  has  also  made  a  series  of  optical 
studies  on  garnet  (Nachr.  Ges.  Wiss.  GOttingen,  Juno  28,  1882),  and  after  a 
review  of  the  whole  subject  decides  in  favor  of  the  true  isometric  character  of 
the  species  ;  the  double-refraction  phenomena  observed  being  due  to  secondary 
causes. 

Ben  Saude  (J.  Min.,  1882,  L,  41)  has  investigated  analcite,  and  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  with  it  also  the  abnormal  optical  characters  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  internal  molecular  tension.  He  shows  that  the  crystals  are  formed 
of  different  optical  parts,  in  combinations  of  30  with  the  cube  and  trapezo- 
hedron  together,  and  24  for  the  trapezohedron  alone,  the  form  of  which 
changes  as  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  crystals  change.  The  structure  can  be 
explained  in  this  way,  as  made  up  of  pyramids  going  from  each  plane  to  the 
middle  of  the  crystal  having  the  plane  as  its  base,  with  as  many  sides  as  there 
are  edges  to  the  plane;  as  the  outer  form  changes  the  optical  structure 
changes  correspondingly  ;  every  edge  corresponds  to  an  optical  boundary,  and 
every  plane  to  an  optical  field.  All  these  double-refraction  phenomena  are 
explained  as  due  to  secondary  causes.  Moreover,  the  author  has  proved  that 
gelatine  cast  into  the  form  of  the  natural  crystals  has  on  solidifying  an  analo- 

*A  memoir  by  Mallard  (Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  v.,  144,  1882)  upon  the  effect  of  heat  upon  bo. 
ncite  crystals  was  received  Just  as  these  pages  were  going  to  press.  Mallard  details  the 
results  ot  numerous  experiments,  and  conclades  that  the  effect  of  heat  does  not  modify  the 
form  of  the  ellipsoid  of  elasticitv,  nor  the  position  of  the  six  different  orientations  which  it 
can  have  ;  itonnr  modifies  the  choice  made  by  each  of  the  crystal  sections  between  the  six 
orientations,  from  this  it  is  concluded  that  this  ellipsoid  is  in  fact  characteristic  of  the 
crystalline  rtseau  of  the  species,  and  that  the  apparent  isometric  symmetry  is  due  to  the 
method  of  grouping  alluacd  to.  Analogous  results  were  obtained  with  crystals  of  potas- 
Biura  sulphate  (orthorhombic,  pseudo-hexagonal  like  aragonitc),  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  this  that  a  perfect  analogy  exists  between  the  so-ciuled  pseudo-isometric  crystals  and 
the  pseudchexagonaL 
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gous  oi)tical  Btructure,  showing  the  same  sections^  the  same  directions  of  light- 
extinction^  and  under  favoring  conditions  the  same  position  of  the  optic  axes. 
Ben  Saude  has  also  examined  i)erofskite  (Oekronte  Preisschrif  t  derUniversitat 
QottingeUy  1882)  from  the  same  standpoint^  with  reference  to  the  etching- 
figares  and  optical  phenomena.  Ho  concludes  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  tlie 
isometric  system,  and  that  the  double  refraction  is  to  be  explained  as  caused 
by  changes  in  the  original  position  of  equilibrium  i>roduced  in  the  growth  of 
the  crystals.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  at  variance  with  the  results  of 
the  observations  of  others. 
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CHEMICAL  MINERALOGY. 


M1KEBAL8  are  either  the  nncombined  elements  in  a  native  state,  or  cont 
pounds  of  these  elements  formed  in  accordance  with  chemical  laws.  It  is 
the  obiect  of  Chemical  Mineralogy  to  determine  tlie  chemical  composition 
of  eacn  species ;  to  show  the  chemical  relations  of  different  species  to  each 
other  where  snch  exist ;  and  also  to  explain  tlie  methods  of  distingnishing 
different  tninerals  bj  chemical  means.  It  thns  emb]*aces  the  most  im}K)r^ 
ant  part  of  Determinative  Mineralogy. 


Chemical  CoNSTmrrioN  of  Minerals. 

In  order  to  nnderstand  the  chemical  constitution  of  minerals,  some 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy  is 
required ;  and  these  are  here  briefly  recapitulated. 

Chemical  elements. — Chemistry  recognizes  sixty-four  substances  which 
cannot  be  decomposed,  or  di video  into  others,  byanv  processes  at  pi-esent 
known ;  these  Substances  are  called  the  chemical  elements.  Or  these 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrngen  are  fixed  gases ;  chlorine  and  fluorine  are 
generally  gases,  but  may  be  condensed  to  the  liquid  state ;  bnamine  is  a 
volatile  liquid ;  and  the  rest,  under  ordinary  conditions,  quicksilver  excepted, 
are  solids.  Of  these  last  carbon,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  boron,  (tel- 
Inriuni),  selenium,  iodine,  silicon,  generally  rank  as  non-metallic  elements, 
and  the  others  as  metallic* 

Mohcules  ;  Atoms. — By  a  moleoule  is  understood  the  smallest  portion  of  a 
Biibstance  which  possesses  all  the  pi*opeities  of  the  matter  itself ;  it  is  the 
smallest  division  into  which  the  substance  can  be  divided  without  loss  or 
change  of  character.  The  molecule  of  water  is  the  smallest  conceivable 
particle  which  can  exist  alone,  and  which  has  all  the  pn^perties  of  water. 
An  atom  is  the  smallest  mass  of  each  element  which  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  others  1x)  form  the  molecule.  Thus  two  chemical  units,  or  atoms, 
of  hydrogen  unite  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  Ha^ physical  unit,  or 
molecule,  of  water. 

Atomic  vmgfUe. — Tlie  relative  weights  of  the  chemical  units,  or  atonrxs, 
of  the  different  elements  are  their  atf)mic  weights.     For  the  sake  of  uni- 

*  Recent  investigatioiis  have  added  a  considerable  number  of  supposed  new  elements 
to  the  list  on  the  f oUowing  page. 
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formity  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  the  elcroentB,  has  boon 
adouted  as  the  standard  or  unit.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  atoms  cannot 
be  determined  ;  bat  their  relative  weight  can  in  many  cases  be  fixed  beyond 
question.  When  the  elements  are  gases,  or  form  gaseous  compounds,  the 
atomic  weights  ai-e  determined  directly.  Thus  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
there  ai-e  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  or,  chemically  expressed, 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  combines  with  one  atom  of  chlorine  ;  by  analysis  it 
is  found  tliat  in  100  parts  there  arc  2*74  by  weight  of  hydi-ogeu,  and  97*26 
of  chlorine ;  hence  ii  hydrogen  be  taken  as  the  unit,  tlie  atomic  weight  of 
chlorine  is  36'5,  since  294  :  9726  =  1  :  86-5. 

Where  the  elements,  or  their  compounds,  ai*e  not  gases,  the  atomic  weights 
are  determined  more  or  less  indirectly,  and  are  sometimes  not  entirely  iree 
from  doubt  The  analysis  of  rock-salt  gives  us,  in  100  parts,  60*68  parts  of 
chlorine,  and  39*32  parts  of  sodium  ;  now  if,  as  is  believed,  the  number  of 
units  of  each  element  involved  is  the  same,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  mole- 
cule consists  of  one  atom  each  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  tlien  the  atomic 
weights  will  be  as  6068  :  39-32 ;  or  365  :  23,  since  that  of  chlorine  =  355. 
Hence  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium  is  23,  when  refeired,  like  chlorine,  to 
that  of  hydrogen  as  the  unit.  There  is  an  assumption  in  such  cases  as  to 
the  number  of  units  of  each  element  involved  whicdi  may  iutnKiuce  doubt, 
so  that  other  methods  ai-e  applied  which  need  not  be  here  detailed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  The  symbols 
used  to  represent  an  atom  of  each  element  are  shown  in  the  table ;  in  most 
cases  they  are  the  initial  letter  or  letters  of  the  Latin  name.  When  more  tlian 
one  atom  is  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  compound,  it  is  indicated  by  a 
small  index  number  placed  below,  to  the  right :  as  SbjOg,  which  signifies  2 
of  antimony  to  3  of  oxygen.  The  quantity  by  weight  of  any  element  enter- 
ing into  a  compound  is  always  expressed  either  by  the  atomic  weight  or 
some  multiple  of-  it ;  hence  the  atomic  weights  are  strictly  the  combining 
weights  of  tne  different  elements. 


Atomic  Weiohtb. 


Aluminam 

Al 

273 

Cobalt 

Antdmonj 

Sb 

122 

Colambinm  (NioUnm) 

Azaenio 

As 

76 

Copper 

Bariam 

Ba 

187 

Didjrminm* 

Bismuth 

Bi 

208 

Erbium 

Boron 

B 

11 

Fluorine 

Bromine 

Br 

80 

OaUium 

Oadminm 

Cd 

112 

Olucinnm  (Bexyllinm) 

CsRsiam 

Cs 

183 

Gold 

Calciam 

Ca 

40 

Hydrogen 

Carbon 

0 

12 

Indium 

Ocriiim* 

Oe 

92 

Iodine 

Chlorine 

CI 

86-6 

Iridium 

Chromium 

Cr 

52 

Iron 

Co 

60 

Cb   (Nb) 

94 

Cu 

63-4 

D 

965 

S 

112  6 

F 

19 

Ga 

69*8 

O   (Be) 

9 

Au 

196 

H 

1 

In 

118-4 

I 

127 

Ir 

198 

Fe 

56 

*  Bj  the  determinatloa  of  the  apecifio  heate  of  oeriam,  didjrmium,  and  lanthanum.  Dr. 
Hillebrand  has  shown  veoantly  thai  the  oxides  of  the  three  metala  axe  •e99uiaMe9  (CetO«, 
DitOi,  La,0t),  and  ooRMponding  to  them  the  atonio  weights  slMnild  be  Ce  =  188»  Di  s 
144*8,  La  =  189.    (Fogy.  Ann.,  elTiiL,  71, 1876.) 
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fAwtlyft"^*!! 

La 

09-6 

Selenium 

Lead 

Pb 

907 

Silver 

Lithium 

Li 

7 

SiUcon 

Siagnesiam 

Hg 

24 

Sodium 

Manganese 

Hn 

65 

Strontium 

Mercoiy 

Hg 

800 

Sulphur 

Holybdenuzn 

Mo 

06 

Tantalum 

Nickel 

Ni 

00 

Tellurium 

Nitarogen 

N 

14 

Thallium 

Osmiam  * 

08 

200 

Thorium 

Oxygen 

0 

16 

Tin 

PalUdinm 

Pd 

106 

Titanium 

PhoflphoroB 

P 

81 

Tungsten 

Platinum 

Pt 

198 

Uranium 

Potaarium 

K 

89 

Vanadium 

Rhodium 

Ro 

104 

Yttrium 

Rubidium 

Rb 

80-4 

Zino 

Rnthenium 

Rn        , 

104 

Zixooninm 

8e 

79 

^ 

108 
28 

Ka 

28 

8r 

88 

8 

82 

Ta 

'     182 

Te 

128 

Tl 

204 

Th 

281 

8n 

118 

Ti 

50 

W 

184 

U 

240 

V 

51-4 

T 

61-7 

Zn 

65 

2k 

90 

Atomicity;  Qitantivalenoe, — The  combining  power  of  each  element  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  with  which  it  combines  in 
forming  a  chemical  compound.  In  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  combines  with  one  of  chlorine ;  in  water  (H3O),  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  oxygen  ;  in  ammonia  (H3N),  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  nitrogen ;  and  in  marsh  gas  (H4C),  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  required  to  enter  into  combination  with  one  carbon 
atom. 

By  the  examination  of  compounds  of  all  the  elements  we  are  able  to  fix 
the  combining  power,  or  quarUivalence^  of  each^  expressed  in  hydrogen 
units.  All  tliose  elements  which  combine  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or 
an  element  which  (like  chlorine)  has  the  same  quantivalence,  are  called 
monads  ;  those  wliich  require  two  of  hydrogen,  or  two  other  monad  atoms, 
in  forming  the  compound,  are  called  dyads/  those  uniting  with  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  called  triads  ;  and  similarly  tetrads^  pentads^  hexads^  and 
heptads. 

The  adjective  terms  uni'oalent^  bivalenty  trivalent^  quadrivalent^  etc.,  are 
also  employed  with  similar  meaning.  Atoms  having  the  same  decree  of 
quantivalence  are  said  to  be  equivalent ;  this  is  true  of  Na  and  K,  both 
monads,  and  they  may  replace  each  other  in  similar  compounds;  but  it 
requires  two  sodium  atoms  to  be  equivalent  to  one  calcium  atom,  since  the 
latter  is  a  dyad. 

The  degi-eo  of  quantivalence  may  vary  for  many  of  the  elements  in 
different  compounds ;  for  example,  in  FeO  or  FeS,  iron  (Fe)  is  bivalent, 
since  it  satisfies  or  is  combined  with  simply  a  dyad ;  in  FeSj,  it  is  Quadri- 
valent, since  it  is  united  to  two  atoms  of  a  dyad  {  and,  similarly,  in  [r  Ca]0, 
it  is  sexivalent  (for  the  double  atom). 

Perissadsj  Artiads, — ^Those  elements  whose  atoms  have  an  odd  quanti- 
valence (I,  III,  V,  or  VII),  are  caWed  pe/issads  ;  those  whose  quantivalence 
is  even  (II,  IT,  Yl)  are  called  artiads.  These  terms,  perissad  and  artiad, 
are  derived  from  wepKrco^  and  apria^j  the  words  for  odd  and  even  in 
ancient  arithmetic  The  following  table  gives  the  division  of  the  ele- 
ments into  these  two  classes,  and  shows,  also,  the  quantivalence  of  each  el& 
meut :  .  ^ 
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PSBIBBADa 


ABTZAOft. 


ir«Md»:- 

Dyadi:^ 

T^bradi:-^ 

I^Tdroifeii* 

OiQ^pen. 

Carbon, 

11,1V. 

Sulphur,     n,  IV, 

VL 

Silicon. 

Fluorine. 

Selenium,    II,  IV, 

VL 

Titanium, 

n,rv. 

Chlorine,  T,  m,  V,  VIL 

Tellurium,  II,  IV, 

VI. 

Tin, 

II,  IV. 

Bromine,  I,  IH,  V,  VIL 

Iodine,      I,  m,  V,  VII.. 

Caldum,     II,  IV. 
Strontium,  II,  IV. 

Thorium, 
Ziroonium. 

Lithinm. 

Barium,       II,  IV. 

Sodium,        I,  ni. 

Platinum, 

II,  IV. 

Potaesinm,     I,  lU,  V. 

Kagneeium. 

II,  IV. 

Bnbidinm. 

Zina 

OMinm. 

OadminnL 

Lei^ 

HIV. 

SilTer,           I,  ra. 

Gluoinum. 

ThaUinm,      I,  m. 

Yttrium. 

Aspodt.-— 

Cerium. 

Molybdenum,  U,  TV,  VI. 

JWaiif.— 

Tungsten, 

IV,  VI. 

Nitrogen,       I,  lU,  V. 

Bidyminm. 

Phoflphoma.  I,  III,  V. 

Erbium. 

Buthenium, 

II,  IV,  VI. 

Anenio,         I,  IH,  V. 

Henmiy  [Eg,]",] 

VL 

Bhodium, 

II,  IV,  VL 

Antimony,         III,  V. 
BiBmnth,           III,  V. 

Copper     [Ou.]".II. 

Iridium, 
Osmium, 

11,  IV,  VL 
II,  IV,  VI. 

Boran. 

Chromium, 

IV,  [Altpi. 

n,  IV.  VI. 

Gold,           i,m. 

Manganeee, 

n,  iv^VL 

PewtadM:^ 

Iron, 

U,  IV,  VI. 

Colnmbinm. 

Cobalt, 

11,  IV. 

Tantalum. 

Nickel, 
Uranium, 

II,  IV. 
U,IV. 

Vanadium,         m,  V. 

The  general  diviflions  of  chemical  compoonds  now  accepted  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

1.  Binaries^  where  the  atoms  are  directly  united.  Examples  are  given 
by  the  compounds  of  a  positive  (basic)  element  with  oxy^n  (NajO,  LJaO, 
ClOa),  called  oxides  :  those  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  etc., 
called  sulphidesy  chlorides^  etc.  Binary  compounds  of  a  negative  element 
with  hydi"ogen  (as  HCl,  HBr)  form  acids. 

2.  ternaries^  where  the  atoms  are  united  by  means  of  a  third  atom,  as 
oxygen,  sulphur,  etc.,  as  CaS04,  MgtSiOi,  etc. 

Among  minerals  there  are  three  classes  of  compounds :  (1)  The  Native 
Elements ;  (2)  Binary  compounds,  including  the  muphides^  oxtaesj  chlorides, 
todideSyJliu>rides  ;  (3)  Ternary  compounds,  including  svUph^rsenites,  etc,, 
hydrates  (hydrated  oxides),  sicioateSy  mostly  salts  of  the  acids  1148104  and 
HiSiOs,  tantalates,  columbates,  phosphates,  arsenates,  sulphates,  chromatcs, 
carbonates,  etc.  The  full  enumeration  of  these  compounds,  with  their  gen- 
eral chemical  formulas,  are  given  in  the  synopsis  wliich  precedes  the 
Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

The  position  of  toater  in  the  composition  of  minerals. — Many  minerals 
lose  water,  especially  upon  the  application  of  heat.  With  some  of  these  it 
is  given  off  upon  mere  exposure  to  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  and 
such  crjrstals  are  said  to  effloresce  ;  others  lose  water  when  they  are  placed 
in  a  desictcator  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  tliey  arc  subjected  to  a  slightly 
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elevated  temperature ;  with  others,  again,  a  greater  heat  is  required ;  and 
with  a  few  silicates  water  is  yielded  only  upon  long  continued  heatins;  at  a 
veiy  high  temperature.  It  is  evidently  possible  that  either,  (1)  the  mmoi-al 
coirtuiiis  water  as  such,  or  (2)  the  water  is  formed  by  the  process  of  decom- 
p>ositioii  caused  by  the  application  of  heat  In  the  cases  first  mentioned, 
where  water  is  readily  given  off,  it  is  believed  that  the  water  actually  exists 
as  such  in  the  compound.  It  is  found  that  many  salts  take  up  water  when 
they  crystallize,  and  in  some  cases  the  amount  of  water  depends  upon  the 
temperature  at  which  the  salt  is  formed ;  this  water  is  called  v>ater  of 
crystaUizcUion,  For  example:  manganous  sulphate  has  three  definite 
Hniouiits  of  this  water  of  ciTStallization,  according  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  has  been  formed.  When  C4*y8tallized  below  7^,  its  composition  is 
MiiSO4  4-7H90;  between  7**  and  20%  MnSO* +611,0;  and  between  20** 
and  30%  Mnb04 + 4H,0. 

In  those  cases  where  a  very  high  temperature  is  required  to  make  a  loss 
of  water«  it  is  quite  certain  tlie  water  has  no  place  as  such  in  the  original 
coiiBtitution,  but«  on  the  conti-ary,  that  the  mincial  contains  basic  hydrogen, 
replacing  the  other  basic  elements.  In  some  cases,  where  pait  of  the  water 
is  3'ielded  at  a  low  and  the  rest  at  a  very  hi^h  temperature,  this  shows  that 
a  difference  exists  in  regard  to  the  pait  uaiich  the  water  plays  in  the  two 
cases  ;  for  example,  crystallized  sodium  phosphate  yields  readily  24  equiva- 
lents of  water,  while  the  remaining  1  molecule  is  given  off  only  at  a  tem- 
perature between  300**  and  400** ;  from  this  it  is  concluded  that  in  the 
hitter  case  the  elements  forming  the  water  exist  actually  in  the  salt,  and 
that  its  composition  is : 

HaNa4PjOa  +  24aq. 

The  part  placed  by  the  water  in  the  silicates  is  in  most  cases  still  unde- 
cided, though  in  many  species  the  hydrc^n  is  undoubtedly  basic.  The 
latter  is  doubtless  true  of  many  of  tlie  so^alied  hydrous  silicates.  The  views 
comtnonlj'hekl  in  regard  to  them  will  be  gathered  from  the  descriptive  part 
of  this  work. 

Chemical  forfnul>a8  for  minerals, — A  chemical  formula  expresses  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  different  elements  present  in  the  compound,  in 
terms  of  their  atomic  wetj^hts — or,  in  other  words,  more  strictlv  the  number 
of  atoms  of  each  element  in  a  given  molecule  with  or  without  the  expression 
of  their  probable  grouping. 

Eirvpirical  formulod  simply  state  in  the  briefest  form  the  result  of  the 
analysis,  giving  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  present  without  any 
theoretical  ^'/Onsiderations.  For  example,  the  empirical  formula  of  epidote 
is  SieAIsCi^HaOje. 

The  object  of  the  rational  formulas  is  to  express  not  only  the  number  of 
atoms  of  each  element  present,  but  also  their  probable  method  of  grouping, 
and  relation  to  each  other,  in  the  molecule.  These  are  called  typical  for- 
m,ulas  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  the  atoms  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  water,  or  some  other  type. 

In  the  rational  fonnulas  of  the  old  chemistry  the  oxygen  (or  sulphur) 
was  apportioned  to  the  several  elements,  according  to  meir  combining 
power,  and  the  basic  and  acid  oxides,  or  sulphides,  thus  obtained  were  writ- 
ten consecutively.    For  example,  the  formula  of  wollastonite  (calcium  sill* 
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cate),  according  to  the  old  dnalistic  method,  was  written  CaO,  SiO,,  and 
of  anhydrite  (calcium  flulphate),  CaO,  SOj.  The  principles  of  the  new 
chemistrj  have  set  aside  these  rational  formnlas ;  bnt  as  others  consistent 
with  the  new  principles  now  adopted  have  not  in  all  cases  been  accepted, 
it  is  customary  to  give  the  formulas  of  minerals  empirically.  For  those 
above  the  empirical  formulas  are  CaSiOj  and  CaS04. 

Helation  between  the  old  and  new  systems. — The  points  of  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  chemistry  have  already  been  hinted  at.     The 

Srincipal  changes  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  latter  are :  (1)  The 
oubling  of  all  the  atomic  weights,  ex(^pt  those  of  the  monad  elementa, 
and  also  of  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  boron, 
whose  oxides  are  now  written  BisOg,  instead  of  BiOj,  etc.  Corresponding 
to  this  change,  binary  compounds  involving  the  monad  elements  are  writ- 
ten :  HaO  instead  of  HO,  Na^O for  NaO,  Na^S, etc.,  also  CaCl,  instead  CaCl, 
SiFi  instead  of  SiF,,  and  so  on.  (2)  The  method  of  viewing  tjie  composi- 
tion of  ternary  compounds — these  being  now  regarded  not  as  compounds 
of  an  oxide  and  a  soKsalled  acid,  but  as  compounds  for  the  most  part  of 
the  several  elements  concerned,  and  hence  a  metal  in  a  compound  is 
believed  to  be  replaced  by  another  metal,  not  one  oxide  by  another.  Hence 
we  say  calcium  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  calcium  instead  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  write  the  formula  CaCO,,  not  CaO,  CO, ;  and  so  in  the  other 
cases. 

Hepladng  power  of  the  different  elemefits. — It  has  been  mentioned 
that  tne  replacing  power  of  the  elements  is  in  proportion  to  their  CK>mbining 
power,  that  is,  to  their  quautivalence.  For  example,  one  atom  of  Mg  or 
of  Ba  may  replace  one  atom  of  Ca,  all  being  dyads ;  but  two  atoms  of  Na 
(monad)  are  required  to  replace  one  of  Ca ;  similarly  three  dyad  atoms  are 
equivalent,  or  may  replace,  one  hexad  atom,  thus,  SCa  =  [AIJ. 

The  relation  of  the  different  oxides  may  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing scheme,  in  which  the  above  principle  is  made  use  of.  The  line  A 
below  contains  the  different  kinds  of  oxides.  B  the  same  divided  each  by 
its  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  fthat  is,  severally,  for  the  successive  terms, 
by  I,  3,  2,  5,  3,  7,  4),  by  which  aivision  they  are  reduced  to  the  protoxide 
form.    C  the  basic  elements  alone : 


A 

RO 

R»0« 

RO* 

R»0» 

R0» 

BfO* 

RO* 

£ 

RO 

R*0 

R*0 

R»0 

R*0 

R»0 

R*0 

0 

R 

R» 

R4 

R» 

R» 

R» 

R* 

According  to  the  above  law  the  R,  E*,  E*,  etc.,  in  the  last  line,  are  mutu- 
ally replaceable,  1  for  1,  tliough  varying  in  atomic  weight  from  1  to  i. 
They  represent  different  states  m  which  elements  may  exist,  and  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  independent  element-like  relations.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
iron,  four  of  these  states  are  represented  in  a  single  element,  the  compounds 
(1)  FeO,  FeS,  (2)  FeK)»,  (3)  FeS»,  (4)  FeO«,  containing  this  metal  in  foiii 
states  Fe,  Fe«,  Fe*,  Fe*. 

The  use  of  the  fractions  can  be  avoided  by  multiplying,  instead  of  divid- 
ing, thus,  Fe*  of  Fe*0*  replaces  Fe  of  FeO,  we  might  have  said,  2Fe  of 
Fi«)»  replaces  3Fe  of  FeO  (Fe*0*,  Fe»0^,  and  so  for  the  others. 

Those  different  states  of  the  elements  are  best  designated  in  the  symbolf 
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by  the  Oreek  letters  a,  /9,  etc.,  thus  avoidiiig  all  ccnfuBion.    The  above 
liues  A,  B,  C  then  become 

A  aRO        3/9RO        27RO        6SRO        SeRO        TfRO        ^UO 

n  aRO         fiRO         7RO         SRO         «R0         {:R0         i;RO 

C  dR  fiR  7R  8R  eR  ^R  17R 

Hj  means  of  this  system  all  the  different  oxides  may  be  reduced  to  the 
common  protoxide  form,  and  thus  the  true  relations  of  the  silicates  may  be 
clearly  expressed.  Tliis  is  exhibited  in  the  formulas  for  the  silicates  given 
in  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy  (1868), 

OcUculcUion  of  a  formuta  from  an  analysis. — The  result  of  an  analysis 
givGB  the  propojtions,  in  a  hundred  parts  of  the  mineral,  of  either  the  ele- 
nienta  themselves,  or  of  their  oxides  or  other  compounds  obtained  in  the 
chemical  analysis.  In  order  to  obtain  the  atomic  proportions  of  the  ele- 
ments :  Divide  the  jpercentobges  of  the  elements  by  the  respective  atomic 
W£T6HTS ;  or,  for  those  of  the  oxides :  Divide  the  percentage  amounts  of 
each  by  their  molsculab  wsiohts  ;  then,  ^fid  the  simplest  ratio  in  whole 
numbers  for  the  numbers  thus  obtained. 

Jixamples. — &.n  analysis  of  bouruonite  from  Meisebcrg  gave  Rammels- 
berg :  Lead  (Pb)  42*88,  copper  (Cu)  13-06,  antimony  (Sb)  24-34,  and  sul- 
phur (S)  19-76  =  100-04,  I)ividing  each  amount  by  its  atomic  weight  we 
vbtain : 

^21:.. 207.      l?±«-.206-      Hii*--217-      1^--6175 

The  atomic  ratio  is  hence :— Pb  :  Cu  :  Sb  :  S  =  -207  :  -206  :  -217  :  -6175 ; 
that  is,  1-005  : 1 : 1-053  :  2998,  or  in  whole  numbers,  1:1:1:3.  The 
empirical  formula  is  consequently  GnPhSbSg. 

An  analysis  of  epidote  from  Dntersulzbach  gave  Ludwig: 

SiO,       AIO3        FeOs        FeO        CaO        HjO 

87-83       22-63        1502       0-93        23-27       2-05  =  101-78. 

From  the  results  of  the  analysis  given  in  this  form,  the  percentage 
amount  of  each  element  may  be  calculated  in  the  usual  way  ;  we  obtaiii : 
Si  17-65,  Al  12-06,  Fe  10-51,  FeO  0-72,  Ca  16-62,  H  0.23,  O  43-64.  The 
number  of  atoms  of  each  element  may  be  calculated  from  the  last  given 

percentages  by  dividing  each  by  the  atomic  weight,  that  is  =  -630 

12*06 
for  Si,  —TR-  =  0-22  for  Al  (=  Alj),  etc.  Or,  the  percentage  amounts  of  each 

oxide  may  be  divided  by  its  molecular  weight,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same ; 

for  SiOa,  the  molecular  weight  is  60  (28+2x16),  hence,  -^  =  -630  as 

22*63  ^^ 

before ;  also  for  AI,  103  (=  2  x  275 + 3  x  16),  and  ^^  =  0-22,  etc.     The 

atomic  proportions  thus  obtained  are : 
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8i 
0-630 

M           Fe 

0-220        0-094 

Fe           Ca 
0-013        0-415 

H 
0-230 

2-2 

2 

O 

2-727,  or  airoplj 

6 
6 

•314 
2-99 
8 

0-428 
4-07 

4 

25-79,    or  again, 
26. 

The  empirical  formula  is  consequently  Si^lgCaiHjOM.  As  in  the  above 
case,  it  is  necessary,  when  yery  small  quantities  only  of  certain  elements 
are  present,  to  neglect  them  in  the  final  formula,  reckoning  them  in  with 
the  elements  which  they  replace,  that  is,  with  those  of  the  same  quantiTa- 
lence.  The  decree  of  cori*espondence  between  the  analysis  and  the  formula 
deduced,  if  the  latter  is  correctly  assumed,  depends  entirely  upon  the  accui-acy 
of  tlie  former. 

QiiantviHdent  Ratio, — In  the  chemical  constitution  of  most  minerals 
there  exists  a  strong  distinction  between  the  basic  and  acidic  elements,  and 
this  relation,  in  the  case  of  substances  of  complex  character,  is  often  fixed 
when  otherwise  the  composition  is  exceedingly  yaried.  In  the  dualistic 
formulas  of  the  old  chemistry  this  relation  was  expressed  in  the  "  oocyget^ 
ratioy^  which  gave  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  belong- 
ing respectiyely  to  the  bases,  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  and  to  the  aeia. 
The  expression,  ^^  oxygen-ratio,"  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  present  method 
of  viewing  chemical  compounds,  and  the  term  has  consequently  been,  to 
some  extent,  abandoned ;  the  same  relation,  however,  between  the  different 
classes  of  elements  still  exists,  but  the  ratio  must  be  regarded  as  that  exiat- 
ing  between  the  t<ital  quanti  valences  of  each  group  of  elements,  and  hence 
may  be  called  tlie  QuANTiyALSNT  BAiia* 

The  old  fornmla  for  all  the  members  of  the  garnet  family  is  dll,  K,  38) 
=  3B0,  ftOj,  3SiO„  and  the  oxygen  ratio  for  6  :  3ft  :  Si  =  1  : 1  :  2,  or  for 
bases  to  silica,  1  : 1.  Hei-e  ^  may  be  either  Ca,  Mg,  t'c,  Sin,  or  Cr,  and  It 
either  Al,  3Pe,  ^r.  Tliis  formula,  however,  written  according  to  the  new 
system  (the  quantivalence  being  expressed  by  Soman  numerals  over  the 
syml)ols),  is: 

tt  VI IV    II  n  VI  TV 

R,ftSi,Oo;orIJ,ft|OJ8i3, 

to  indicate  that  the  oxygen  is  regarded  as  all  linking  oxygen.  The  ratio 
of  the  total  quantiyalences  for  each  class  of  elements,  dyads  and  hexads 
(basic),  and  the  tetrad  silicon  (acidic),  is : — 3  x  II :  VI  :  3  x  IV,  or,  Q.  I'atio 
for  R  :  fi  :  Sit  =  6  :  6  :  12,  that  is,  1  : 1 :  2. 

The  same  mtio  for  (R+S) :  Si  =  1  :  1,  both  of  which  are  identical  with 
the  previously  given  oxygen  ratio. 

*  This  TAlation  waa  brought  out  by  Prof.  Daoa  in  1867  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  xliv..  89,  252,  308). 
and  it  forms  the  basis  of  aU  the  formulas,  aocording  to  the  new  qrstem,  in  Dana^s  System  of 
Mineralogy,  1868.  Prof.  Cooke  has  discussed  the  same  subject  fAm.  J.  Sci.,  II.,  xlvii..  38^1, 
1860),  he  calls  the  ratio,  the  Atomic  Ratio  ;  t^e  latter  term,  however,  is  generally  usrd  in  n 
diifereut  sense,  hence  the  expression  Quantivalent  Ratio  employed  here. 

f  Throughout  this  work  the  letter  R,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  represents  a  bivalent 
metal,  and  R  either  Fe,  ^  €r,  Mn,  where  the  quantivalence  of  the  double  atom  is  six.  lo 
a  few  cases,  to  indicate  farther  relations,  the  sign  of  t^  quantivalence  is  somotimea  emoloyed 
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ThoB  the  oaaygen  ratio  of  the  old  Bystem  becomes  the  quantimlent  ratio 
of  the  new,  ^*a  term,  too,  which  has  a  wider  meaning  ancT  bearing  tlian  that 
which  it  replaces."  This  principle  of  the  ratio  between  the  total  qaanti* 
valences  is  an  important  one,  and  fiindaraentalin  the  character  of  chemical 
conipoands.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  example  here  given,  whera,  for  a 
family  of  minerals  of  so  varied  composition  as  tlie  garnets,  it  remains  con- 
stant in  all  varieties.  Its  importance  is  even  more  marked  in  the  many 
silicates  where  fi  replaces  3B  (as  in  sjpodamene  in  the  pyroxene  family). 

The  quantivalent  ratio  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  qnantivalence  of 
each  class  of  elements  present  by  their  nnmber  of  atoms;  or  by  dividing 
the  percentage  amonnt  of  each  element  by  the  atomic  weight  and  multiply 
by  Its  quanti valence.  When  tlie  basic  or  acid  oxides  ara  given,  divide 
the  percentage  amonnt  of  each  by  the  molecular  weight,  and  multiply  as 
before  by  the  number  expressing  the  quanti valencei  and  the  result  is  the 
total  quantivalenee  for  the  given  element. 


DoiOBPHISlC.      ISOMORPHIBSC 

A  chemical  compound,  which  crystallizes  in  two  forms  genetically  dis- 
tinct, is  said  to  be  dimorphouH ;  it  in  three,  trvmorpTwuB^  or  in  general 
pleoufuytyhouB.    The  phenomenon  is  called  dimorphism,  or  pleomokphism. 

On  the  other  hand,  chemical  compounds,  which  are  of  dissimilar  though 
analogous  composition,  are  said  to  be  i^omorpA^tM  when  their  crystalline 
forms  are  identical,  or  at  least  very  closely  related  (sometimes  called  homceo- 
morphous).    This  phenomenon  is  called  isomorphism. 

An  example  oi  pleoraorphidm  is  given  by  the  compound  calcium  carbon- 
ate (CaCOg),  which  is  trimorphou9 :  appearing  as  calcite,  as  aragonite,  and 
as  baryto-calcite.  As  ocUeitej  it  crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  system, 
and,  unlike  as  its  many  crystalline  furins  are,  they  may  be  all  referred  to 
the  same  fundamental  rhombohedron,  and,  what  is  more,  they  have  all  the 
same  cleavage  and  the  same  specific  gravity  (2*7),  and,  of  courae,  i;he  same 
optical  characters.  As  aragonite^  calcium  carbonate  ap^iears  in  prthorhom- 
bic  crystals,  whose  optical  characters  are  entirely  different  from  those  of 
calcite,  as  will  be  understood  frt)m  the  explanations  made  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Moreover,  the  specific  gravity  of  aragonite  (2*9)  is  higher  than 
that  of  calcite  (2*7).  Again,  as  baryto-oaloitey  calcium  carbonate  crystal* 
lizes  in  a  monoclinic  form. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  pleomorphism  in  this  case— and 
an  analogous  explanation  must  answer  for  all  such  cases — ^is  to  be  found, 
not  as  was  once  proposed  in  a  slight  variation  of  chemical  composition,  but 
in  the  different  conditions  in  which  the  same  compound  has  been  formed. 
Thus  Rose  has  shown  that  the  calcium  carbonate  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion by  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  cold  has  the  form  of  calcite,  whereas, 
if  the  precipitation  takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  100^  C,  it  takes  the 
form  ot  aragonite.  Moreover,  he  fouud  that  aragonite  on  heating  foil  to 
powder,  and  though  no  loss  of  weight  took  place,  tne  specific  gravity  (2'9) 
became  that  of  calcite  (2*7). 

Many  other  examples  of  pleomorphism  may  be  given :  Silica  (SiOg)  is 
trimorphous ;  appearing  as  quartZj  rhombohedral,  G  =  2*66 ;  as  tridymiUf 
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hexagonal,  G  =  2-3 ;  and  as  asmanitej  orthorhombic,  O  =  2*24.  Titanic 
oxide  (TiO|)  is  also  trirnorphous,  the  species  being  called  rtUile,  tetragonsJ 
(6  =  -6442^,  G  =  4-25 ;  ootahedrite  (^  =  1-778),  G  =  8-9 ;  and  hrookit^, 
oi-tliorhoinuic  or  monoclinic,  G  =  4*15.  Carbon  appearrs  in  two  forms,  in 
diamond  and  graphite.  Other  familiar  examples  are  pyrite  and  marcasite 
(FeSa) ;  acantliite  and  ai'gentite  (A^S) ;  sphalerite  and  wllitzite  (ZnS)  ; 
sulphur  natural,  orthorhombic,  if  artificial  and  crystallizing  from  a  moltoii 
condition,  monoclinic.  The  relation  in  form  ox  the  species  mentioned, 
and  also  of  those  of  other  dimorphous  gix>ups,  will  be  found  in  Part  III., 
Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

Isomorphism  is  well  illustrated  by  the  group  of  rhombohedral  carbonates, 
with  the  general  formula  RCOg.  Here  K  may  be  Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Mn,  or  Zu  ; 
or  further,  in  the  same  species,  the  R  may  be  represented  by  both  Ca  and 
Mg  in  varying  proportions,  as  remarked  on  the  lollowing  page,  or  both  Ca 
and  Fe,  etc.    liie  group  is  as  follows : 


Ciaeite. 

Ddomite. 

KmnMite. 

Bhodootnoaite. 

Siderit*. 

SmithnoniM. 

CaCO, 

106°  15' 

MgCO, 

MiiCO, 

FeOO, 

ZnCO, 

105"  6' 

107°  29' 

106°  51' 

107°  0' 

107°  40'. 

Ankerite  (parankerite),  breunerite,  mesitite,  and  pistomesite  belong  to 
the  same  group.  All  the  above  species  have  an  analogous  composition,  and 
all  crystallize  in  the  rhombohedral  system,  the  angle  of  tlie  fundamental 
form  varying  somewhat  in  the  different  cases. 

Mitscherlich,  who,  by  a  series  of  experimental  researches,  established  the 
principle  of  isomorphism,  expressed  it  as  follows :  SvhstanceSy  which  are 
analogous  chemicai  compounds^  have  the  same  crystalline  form^  ar  are 

ISOMORPHOUS. 

Some  of  the  more  important  isomorphous  groups  are  mentioned  below, 
for  the  description  of  the  different  species  reference  must  be  made  to 
Part  III. 

Isometric  system, — (1)  The  spinel  group,  having  the  geneml  formula 
llfiOi,  including  spinel  MgA104,  magnetite  FeFe04,  chromite  FeOr04.  also 
frauktinite,  galiuite.  etc.  (2)  The  ajluh  gix)up,  for  example,  potash-alum 
K3AlS40,(,+24aq,  etc.  (3)  The  oabnet  group,  havhig  the  general  formula 
RsftSisOa. 

Tetragonal  systefu. — ^Rutiia  ff^^^Pj  I^G^;  including  rutile  TiOj,  and  cas- 
siterite  SnO,.  The  scheuutb  group ;  including  scheelite  CaW04,  stolzite 
PbW04,  wulfenite  PbM04. 

Hexagonal  system, — Apatite  group ;  apatite  3CasP208  +  Ca(Cl,  F),,  pyro- 
morphite  SPbgPjOa+PbCla,  mimetite  SFl^sAsaOa+PbCl,,  and  vanadinite 
SPbjVaOg-t-PbCla.  Coeundcm  group,  fK)«;  corundum  AlOj,  hematite 
FeOs,  menaccanite. 

li/iombohedral  system. — Calctte  group,  RCOj,  already  mentioned. 

Orthorhombic  system, — Araoonitb  group,  RCOj;  aragonite  CaCOs, 
witherite  BaCOs,  strontianite  SiOOg,  cernssite PbCOf  Babtfe  group,  IiS04 ; 
barite  BaS04,  celestite  SrS04,  anhydrite  CaS04,  anglesite  PbS04.  Ohbtso^ 
LrrE  group,  general  fonnula,  BsSiO^. 
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Monodinio$y^tem. — OoppKBABgroap;  melanterite  FeS04+7aq;  bieberita 
CoSOi+Taq,  etc.     Pyroxene  eroup,  KSiOg,  etc. 

Monodinio  and  Tndinie.    Feldspar  group. 

The  above  enmneratiou  includes  only  the  more  prominent  ami  ng  the 
isomorphoas  groups.  In  many  other  cases  a  close  relationship  exists  among 
species,  both  m  form  and  composition,  as  brought  out  in  Dana's  System  of 
Mineralc^y  (1S54),  and  as  also  to  some  extent  exhibited  in  the  grouping  of 
tlie  species  in  the  descriptive  part  of  this  work. 

(1)  It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  that  a  i*eplacement  of  an  element  in  a 
eoinponnd  by  one  or  more  other  elements,  chemically  equivalent,  may  take 
place  without  any  essential  change  of  the  crystalline  form.  Besides  this  a 
part  of  one  element  may  be  similarly  replaced.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  tlie  rhombohedj*al  carbonates :  calcite  has  the  composition  CaCOg, 
and  magnesite  MgCOg;  but  in  dolomite  the  place  of  the  basic  elonient  is 
taken  by  Ga  and  M^  in  equal  proportions,  so  that  the  formula  may  be 
written  (iCa+ JMg)C08,  or  more  properly  CaMgCaOg.  But  besides  this 
compound  there  are  others  where  the  ratio  of  Ca  to  Me  is  3  :  2,  also  2  : 1, 
and  3  : 1,  etc.  Further  than  this  the  Ca  or  Mg  may  be  m  part  replaced  by 
Mn,  Fe,  orZn. 

The  mineral  ankerite  is  one  in  which  Ca,  Mg,  Fe  (Mn),  all  enter,  and  in 
different  proportions.  Boi-icky  has  shown  that  the  composition  of  tlie 
ankerite  group  of  compounds  is  expressed  by  the  formula : — CaCOa  +  FoCOj 
+a<CaMgC,Oe),  where  x  may  be  i,  1,  |,  |,  |,  2,  3,  4,  5, 10.  This  and  all 
similar  cases  are  examples  of  isomc^rp/ioiM  repkuieineiU, 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  replacing  elements  in  an  isomorphous  series 
should  have  the  same  quanti valence,  although  this  is  generally  true.  For 
example,  spodumene  is  isomorphous  with  the  pyixjxcne  j^i-oup,  though  in  it 
the  bivalent  element  is  replaced  by  a  sexivalent  (3R  =  jn;.     So,  too,  menac- 

canite  was  included  in  the  corundum  grotip,  since  here  KROg  is  isomor- 
phous with  ROj.  This  relation  of  the  elements,  which  ai*e  not  equivalent, 
is  brought  out  by  the  metluKl  of  viewing  the  oxides  presented  on  p.  174. 

(2).  Minerals  which  crystallize  in  different  systems  may  yet  be  isomor- 
phous, when  the  difference  between  their  geometrical  form  is  slight ;  this 
18  conspicuously  true  of  tlie  members  of  the  feldspar  family. 

(3).  Minerals  may  be  closely  related  in  form,  althongh  there  is  no  ana- 
logy whatever  between  their  chemical  composition  ;  many  such  cases  have 
been  noted,  e.g.^  axinite  and  glanberite,  azurito  and  epidote. 

Two  substances  may  be  both  homoeomorphous  and  correspondingly 
dimorphous ;  and  they  are  then  described  as  intodimt^rphou^.  Titanic  oxide 
(TiOa),  and  stannic  oxide  (SnOj),  are  both  dimorphous,  and  they  are  alpo 
homcBoinoi-phous  severally  in  each  of  the  two  forms.  This  is  an  example 
of  isodimorphism. 

There  are  also  cases  of  isotrimorphiam.  Tims  there  are  the  following 
related  groups ;  the  angle  of  the  rhombohedral  forms  here  given  is  ^  :  ^ ; 
of  the  oithorhombic  and  monoclinic  / :  /(for  baryto-calcite  2-i  on  2-i): 

Bhambohedral  Orthorhombic.  MumoeUnio, 

ROD.  Caloite,  lOS""  5'.  Aracronite,  IKt^*  10'.  Barytocaloite,  96°  8'. 

BSO4  DraeUte,  03''-94».  Anglente,  108''  88'.  Olauberite,  88<'-83<'  W, 

B80«+nBG0i        Saaannite,  94^  LeadhUlita,  108'' 16\  Lanarkite,  Si''* 
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Cialcite,  aragonite,  and  barytocalcite  form  an  nndonbted  caie  of  trimor 
phis7n^  as  has  already  been  shown.  Dreelite,  anglesite,  and  glanberitc 
c«>nstitute  anotlier  like  series,  and  moreover  it  is  closely  parallel  in  angle 
with  the  former.  In  the  third  line  we  have  the  salphato-car)K>nate  susan- 
nite  near  dreelite  iu  an^rle,  leadhillite  (identical  with  susannite  in  oompoei- 
tion)  near  anglesite,  and  lanarkite,  another  8ulphato*carbonate,  near  glao- 
beritc,  forming  thus  a  third  parallel  line.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  these  sul- 
phato-carbonates  dominates  over  the  carbonic  acid,  and  gives  the  form  of 
the  sulphates  ennmeitited  in  the  second  line  of  the  table. 

CusMioAL  Examination  of  Minubals. 

The  chemical  characters  of  minerals  are  ascertained  (a)  by  the  action  of 
acids  and  other  reagents ;  {b^  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  assisted  by  a  few 
chemical  reagents ;  (c)  by  cnemical  analysis.  The  last  method  is  the  only 
one  by  which  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  a  mineral  can  be  deter- 
mined. It  belongs,  however,  wholly  to  chemistry,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
touch  upon  it  here  except  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks  already  made 
(p.  160)  upon  the  essential  importance  of  the  use  of  pure  material  for  analysis. 

The  various  tests  and  tactions  of  the  wet  and  dry  methods  ai-e  important, 
since  they  often  make  it  possible  to  determine  a  mineral  with  very  little 
labor,  and  this  with  the  use  of  the  minimum  amount  of  material. 

a.  Examination  in  tJie  Wet  Way. 

The  most  common  chemical  reagents  are  the  three  mineral  acids,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  and  sulphuric.  In  testing  the  powdei*ed  mineitil  with  these 
acids,  the  important  points  to  be  noted  are:  (1)  the  degree  of  solubility, 
and  (2)  the  phenomena  attending  entire  or  partial  solution  ;  that  is,  whether 
a  gas  is  evolved,  producing  effervescence^  or  a  solution  is  obtained  without 
effervescence,  or  an  insoluble  constituent  is  separated  out. 

Solab'dity, — In  testing  the  degree  of  sohibilitv  hydnnjliloric  acid  is  most 
commonly  used,  tliough  in  the  case  of  sul)jaides,  and  compounds  of  lead 
and  silver,  nitric  acid  is  required.  Less  often  sulphuric  acid,  and  aqua 
regia  (nitro-hydrochloric  acid),  are  resorted  to. 

Many  minerals  are  completely  soluble  witAont  effervescence  :  among  these 
are  some  of  the  oxides,  hematite,  limonite,  gotliite,  etc.,  some  sulpliates, 
many  phosphates  and  ai'seniates,  etc. 

SolvMlity  with  effa-vescence  takes  place  when  the  mineral  loses  a  gaseous 
ingredient,  or  when  one  is  generated  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  acid 
and  mineral.  Most  conspicuous  here  are  the  carbonates^  all  of  which  dissolve 
with  effervescence,  giving  off  carbonic  acid  (pi"opei"ly  carbon  dioxide,  CO,), 
though  some  of  them  only  when  pulverized,  or  again,  on  the  addition  of 
heat.    In  applying  this  test  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed.     Sul- 

Ehurcttcd  hydrogen  (H,S)  is  evolved  by  some  sulphides,  when  diBSi»lved  iu 
ydi-ochlorlc  acid:  this  is  true  of  sphalerite,  stibnite,  greenockite,  etc. 
Chlorine  is  evolved  by  oxides  of  manganese  and  also  chromic  and  vanadic 
acid  salts,  when  dissolved  in  hydiocSloric  acid.  Nitric  peroxide  is  given 
off  by  many  metallic  minerals,  and  also  some  of  the  lower  oxides  (cuprite, 
etc.),  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 
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The  separation  of  an  insoluble  ingredient  takes  place :  With  man^  sili- 
eates,  the  silica  separating  sometinies  as  a  fine  j>owdef ,  and  again  as  a  jelly ; 
in  tlie  latter  case  the  mineral  is  said  to  gelatinize  (sodalite,  analeite).  In 
order  to  test  this  point  the  finely  pulverized  silicate  is  digested  with  strong 
hydrochloric  actio,  and  the  solution  afterward  slowly  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness.  With  a  considerable  number  of  silicates  the  gelatinization  takes 
place  only  after  ignition ;  while  others,  which  ordinarily  gelatinize,  are 
rendered  insoluble  by  ignition. 

With  many  sulphides  a  separation  of  sulphur  takes  place  when  they  are 
treated  with  nitric  acid.  Compounds  of  titanic  and  tnngstic  acids  are 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  separation  of  the  oxides  named. 
The  same  is  true  of  salts  of  molybdic  and  vanadic  acids,  only  that  here  the 
oxides  ara  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

Componnds  containing  silver,  lead,  and  mercury  give  with  hydrochloric 
acid  insoluble  residues  of  the  chlorides.  These  compounds  are,  however, 
soluble  ill  nitric  acid. 

When  compounds  containing  tin  are  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  stannic 
oxide  separates  as  a  white  powder.  A  coiTespouding  reaction  takes  place 
under  similar  circumstances  with  minerals  containing  arsenic  and  antimony. 

Ineolvhle  minerals, — ^A  large  number  of  minerals  are  not  sensibly 
attacked  by  any  of  the  acids.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  following 
oxides:  corundum,  spinel,  chromite,  diaspore,  rutile,  cassiterite,  quartz; 
also  cerargyrite  ;  many  silicates,  titanates,  tantalates,  and  columbates ;  also 
the  sulphates  (barite,  celestite,  anglesite);  many  phosphates  (xenotime, 
lazulite,  childrenite,  amblygonite),  and  the  borate,  boracite. 
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h.  Ejoamination  of  Minerals  by  means  of  the  Blowpipe* 

Blowpipe. — The  simplest  form  of  the  blowpipe  is  a  tapering 
brass  (f.  413, 1),  with  a  minute  apertui*e  at  the 
extremity.  A  chamber  is  advantageously 
added  (f.  413,  2)  at  o^  to  receive  the  condensed 
moisture,  and  an  ivory  mouth-piece  is  often 
very  convenient.  In  the  better  forms  of  the 
instrument  (see  f.  413,  3),  the  tip  is  made  of 
solid  platinum  {f\  which  admits  of  being 
readily  cleaned  when  necessary.  Operations 
with  the  blowpipe  often  require  an  uninter- 
mitted  heat  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  always  longer  than  a  single  breath  of  the 
operator.  It  is  therefoie  i-equisite  that  breath- 
ing and  blowing  should  go  on  together.  This 
may  be  difiicult  at  first,  but  the  necessary  skill 
or  tact  is  s(x>n  acquired. 

Blowpvpe-flame. — The  best  and  most  con- 
venient source  of  heat  for  blowpipe  purposes 
is  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  The  burner  is  a 
simple  tub|3,  flattened  at  the  top,  and  cut  off  a 
little  obliquely ;  it  thus  furnishes  a  flame  of  convenient  shape.     A  similar 
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jet  may  also  be  naed  in  oonjanction  with  the  ordinary  Bnnaen  burner,  it 
being  so  made  as  to  slip  down  within  tlie  outer  tnbe,  and  cut  off  the  supply 
of  air,  thus  giving  a  luminous  flame.  The  sas  flame  required  need  not  be 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height  In  place  of  the  gas,  a  lamp  fed 
with  olive  oil  will  answer,  or  even  a  sood  caudle. 

The  jet  of  the  blowpipe  is  brought  close  to  the  gas  flame  on  the  higher 
side  of  the  obliquely  terminated  burner.  The  arm  of  the  blowpipe  is 
inclined  a  little  downward,  and  the  blast  of  air  produces  an  oblique  conical 
flame  of  intense  heat.  This  blowpipe  flame  consists  of  two  cones :  an  inner 
of  a  blue  color,  and  an  outer  cone  which  is  yellow.  The  heat  is  most 
intense  just  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  blue  flame,  and  the  mineral  is  held 
at  this  point  when  iX&fusibUUy  is  to  be  tested. 

The  inner  flame  is  called  the  akducimo  flamb  (R.F.)  ;  it  is  characterized 
by  tlie  excess  of  the  carbon  or  hydrocarbons  of  tlie  ^,  which  at  the  high 
terai>erature  present  tend  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  mineral 
brought  into  it,  or  in  other  words,  to  reduce  it.  The  best  reducing  flame 
is  pnxluced  when  the  blowpipe  is  held  a  little  distance  from  the  gas  flame ; 
it  should  retain  the  yellow  color  of  the  latter. 

The  outer  cone  is  called  the  oxmiziNO  flame  (O.F.)  ;  it  is  characterized 
by  the  excess  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  over  the  carbon  of  the  gas  to  be  com- 
bined with  it,  and  has  hence  an  oxidizing  effect  upon  the  assay.  This 
flame  is  best  produced  when  the  jet  of  the  blowpipe  is  inserted  a  very  little 
in  the  gas  flame ;  it  should  be  entii*ely  non-lnmmous. 

Supports. — ^Of  other  apparatus  required,  the  most  essential  articles  are 
those  which  serve  to  supp(»rt  the  mineral  in  the  flame ;  these  supports  are : 
(1)  cliarcoal,  (2)  platinum  forceps,  (3)  platinum  wire,  and  (4)  glass  tubes. 

(1)  Charcoal  is  especially  useful  as  a  support  in  the  case  of  the  examina- 
tion of  metallic  minerals,  where  a  reduction  is  desired.  It  must  not  crack 
Avhen  heated,  and  should  not  yield  any  considerable  amount  of  ash  on  com- 
bustion ;  that  made  from  soft  wood  (pine  or  willow)  is  the  best.  Pieces  of 
convenient  size  for  holding  in  the  hand  are  employed  ;  they  should  have  a 
smooth  surface,  and  a  small  cavity  should  be  in  it  made  for  the  mineral. 

(2)  A  convenient  kind  of  pUUinum,  forceps  is  represented  in  f.  414 ;  it 
is  made  of  steel  with  platinum  points.    These  open  by  means  of  the  pins 
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pp ;  other  forms  open  by  the  spring  of  the  wire  in  the  handle.  Cai-o  must 
be  taken  not  to  heat  any  substance  (d.^.,  metallic)  in  the  forceps,  which  when 
fused  might  injure  the  platinum. 

(3)  PUitinum  wire  is  employed  with  the  use  of  fluxes,  as  described  in 
anotlier  place. 

(4)  The  glass  tubes  required  are  of  two  kinds :  closed  tubes,  having  only 
one  open  end,  about  four  inches  long;  and  open  tubes,  having  both  emU 
open,  four  to  six  inches  in  length.  Both  kinds  can  be  easily  made  by  the 
stiid(3tit  from  ordinary  tubing  (best  of  rather  hard  glass),  having  a  bore  of 
i  to  i  of  an  inch. 
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In  the  way  of  additional  apparatus,  the  following  articles  are  nsefnl ;  thej 
Deed  no  special  description :  naramer,  small  anvil,  three-cornered  file,  mag« 
net,  pliersy  pocket-lens,  and  a  small  mortar,  as  also  a  few  of  the  test-tabes, 
etc.,  used  in  the  laboratory. 

CAemical  reagents. — ^The  commonest  reagents  employed  are  the  fluxes^ 
Tiz.,  soda  (sodinm  carbonate) ;  salt  of  phosphoms  (sodium-ammonium 
phosphate) ;  and  borax  (sodinm  biborate).  The  method  of  using  them  is 
spoken  of  on  p.  208. 

Nitrate  of  cobalt  in  solntion  is  also  employed.  It  is  conveniently  kept 
in  a  small  bulb  from  which  a  drop  or  two  may  be  obtained  as  it  is  needed. 
This  is  nsed  principally  as  a  test  for  aluminum  or  magnesium  with  infusible 
minerals,  as  remarked  beyond.  The  fragment  of  the  mineral  held  in  the 
foreepa  is  first  ignited  in  the  blowpipe  name,  a  dn>p  of  the  cobalt  solution 
is  placed  on  it,  and  then  it  is  heated  again ;  the  presence  of  either  constitu- 
ent named  is  manifested  by  the  color  assumed  by  the  ignited  mineral.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  test  for  zinc.  Potassium  bisulphate  and  calcium  fluoride 
(flnorite)  in  powder,  metallic  magnesium  (foil  or  wire^,  and  tin  foil,  are 
other  reagents,  the  use  of  which  is  explained  later.  Test-papers  are  also 
needed,  viz.,  blue  litmus  paper,  and  turmeric  paper. 

The  wet  reagents  required  are :  the  ordinary  acids,  and  most  important 
of  these  hydrochloric  acid,  generally  diluted  one-half  for  use,  and  also 
barium  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  ammonium  molybdate. 

The  blowpipe  investigation  of  minerals  includes  their  examination,  (1)  in 
the  platinum-pointed  forceps,  (2)  in  the  closed  tube,  (3)  in  the  open  tube, 
(4)  on  charcoal,  and  (5)  with  the  fluxes. 

(1)  Ejsaminatian  in  the  forceps. — The  most  important  use  of  the  plati- 
num-pointed forceps  is  to  hold  the  fragment  of  the  mineral  while  its  fusi- 
bility is  tested. 

The  foUowing  praofcloal  points  must  be  regarded :  (1)  KetaUlo  minerals,  which  when  foaed 
may  injure  the  platinnm,  should  be  examined  on  oharooal ;  (2)  the  fragment  taken  should  be 
thin,  and  as  smaU  as  can  convenientlj  be  held ;  (8)  when  decrepitation  takes  place,  the  heat 
must  be  applied  slowly,  or,  if  this  does  not  prerent  it,  the  mineral  may  be  powdered  and  a 
paste  made  ^th  water,  thick  enough  to  be  held  in  the  forceps  or  on  the  platinum  wire ;  or 
the  paste  may^  with  the  same  end  in  view,  be  heated  on  charcoal ;  (4)  the  fragment  whose 
faybility  is  to  be  tested  must  be  held  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame,  just  beyond  the 
otremity  of  the  blue  cone. 

In  connection  with  the  trial  of  fusibility,  the  following  phenomena  may 
be  observed  :  (a)  a  coloration  of  the  flame ;  (b)  a  swelling  up  (stilbite),  or 
an  exfoliation  of  the  mineral  (vermiculite) ;  or  (c)  a  glowing  without  fusion 
(calcite) ;  and  {d)  an  intumescence,  or  a  spirting  out  of  the  mass  as  it  fuses 
(«capolite).  The  color  of  the  mineral  after  ignition  is  to  be  noted  ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  fused  mass  is  also  to  be  observed,  whether  a  clear  or  blebby 
glass  i8  obtained,  or  a  black  slag,  or  whether  magnetic  or  not,  etc. 

The  ignited  fragment,  if  nearly  or  quite  infusible,  may  be  moistened 
with  tlie  cobalt  solution  and  a^in  ignited  (see  above) ;  also,  if  not  too 
fusible,  it  may,  after  treatment  in  the  forceps,  be  placed  upon  a  strip  of 
moistened  turmeric  paper,  in  which  case  an  alkaline  reaction  shows  the 
presence  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

f^^^aUUy. — ^AU  grades  of  fusibility  exist  among  minoralsi  from  thoae 
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which  fuse  in  lar^  fragments  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  (stibnite, 
below),  to  tlioBo  which  fuse  onl^  on  the  thinnest  edges  in  the  hottest  blow* 
pipe  flame  (bronzite);  and  still  again  there  are  a  considerable  number 
which  are  entirely  infusible  {e,g.j  corundara). 

The  following  scale  of  fusibility,  proposed  by  von  Eobell,  is  made  use 
of :  1,  stibnite ;  2,  natrolite ;  8,  almandine  garnet ;  4,  actinolite ;  5,  ortho- 
clase ;  6,  bronzite. 

A  little  practice  with  these  minerals  will  show  the  student  what  degree 
of  fusibility  is  expressed  by  each  number,  and  render  him  quite  independent 
of  the  table ;  he  will  thus  be  able  also  to  judge  of  his  power  to  produce  a 
hot  flame  by  the  blowpipe,  which  requires  practice. 

Flame  coloration. — When  coloration  is  produced  it  is  seen  on  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  flame,  and  is  best  observed  when  shielded  from  the  direct  light. 

The  pTMenoe  of  soda,  even  in  small  qnantitiM,  prodnoes  a  yellow  flame,  which  (except  in 
the  speotrosoope)  more  or  less  completely  masks  the  coloration  of  the  flame  dae  to  otiier  sub- 
stances ;  phosphates  and  borates  give  the  green  flame  in  genexal  best  when  they  have  been 
pnlverised  and  moistened  with  snlphnxic  aoid ;  moistening  with  hydzoohlotic  add  maken  the 
odloxation  in  many  cases  (barium,  stKontinm)  more  distinot^ 

The  colors  which  may  be  produced,  and  the  substances  to  whose  presence 
they  are  due,  are  as  follows:  (1)  yellow,  wrftvm/  (2)  yviiet^  potasHuta  ; 
^3)  purple-red,  lithium ^  red,  strontium;  yellowish-red,  calcium  (lime^; 
(4)  yellowish-jgreen,  bartuiri^  m/>lybdenum  ;  emerald-green,  copper;  bluisli- 
green, jpA^^^x/^rtM  (phospliates] ;  yellowish-green,  horon  (borates) ;  (5^  blue, 
azure-blue,  cq^^  chloride  \  light-blue,  ar^^ntoy  greenish-blue,  an^tmony. 

(2)  Heating  in  the  dosed  tube. — ^The  closed  tube  is  employed  to  show 
the  effect  of  heating  the  mineral  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  A  small  frag- 
ment is  taken,  or  sometimes  the  powdered  mineral  is  inserted,  though  in 
this  case  with  care  not  to  soil  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  phenomena  which 
may  be  observed  are  as  follows :  decrepitation^  as  shown  by  fluorite,  calcite, 
etc. ;  glowing^  as  exhibited  by  gadolinite ;  phosphorescence^  of  which  fluorite 
is  an  example ;  change  of  color  (limonite),  and  liere  the  color  of  the  mineral 
should  be  noted  both  when  hot,  and  again  after  oooXmg  \  fusian  ;  giving  off 
oxygen^  as  mercuric  oxide ;  yielding  water  at  a  low  or  high  temperature, 
which  is  true  of  all  hydrous  minerals ;  yielding  acid  or  alkaline  vapors^ 
wliich  should  be  tested  h^^  inserting  a  strip  of  moistened  litmus  or  tui-uierio 
paper  in  the  tube ;  yielding  a  sublimate^  which  condenses  in  the  cold  part 
of  the  tube. 

Of  the  sublimates  which  form  in  the  tube,  the  following  are  those  with 
which  it  is  most  important  to  be  familiar :  Sublimate  yellow,  sulphur^* 
dark  brown- red  when  hot,  and  red  or  reddish-yellow  when  cold,  arsenxc 
sulphide;  brilliant  black,  arsenic  (also  giving  off  a  garlic  odor);  black 
when  hot,  brown-red  when  cold,  formed  near  tlie  mineral  by  strong  heating, 
antimony  oxysvlphide  ;^  dark-red,  selenium  (also  giving  tlie  odor  of  decay- 
ing horseradish) ;  sublimate  consisting  of  small  drops  with  metallic  lustre, 
t^/uHum  ;  sublimate  gray,  made  up  of  minute  metallic  globules,  m^cury; 
subhmate  black,  lustreless,  red  when  rubbed,  mofrcury  su^hide. 

(3)  Heating  in  the  open  tube. — ^The  small  fragment  is  placed  in  the  tube 
about  an  inch  from  the  lower  end,  the  tube  being  inclined  sufiiciently  to 
pi-event  tlie  mineral  fix}m  slipping  out    The  eurrent  of  air,  passing  through 
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the  tube  dnring  the  heating  prooesB,  has  an  dxidisinff  effect.  The  special 
phenomena  to  be  obserred  are  the  formation  of  a  suolinuUe  and  the  odor 
of  the  escaping  gases.  The  acid  or  alkaline  character  of  the  vapors  are 
tested  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  closed  tnbe.  Fluorides,  when  heated  in 
the  open  tnbe  with  previously  f  nsed  salt  of  phosphorus,  yield  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  gives  an  acid  reaction  with  test-paper,  has  a  peculiar  pungent 
odor,  and  corrodes  the  ^lass. 

Tlie  sublimates  which  may  be  formed,  as  far  as  they  differ  from  those 
already  mentioned,  as  obtained  in  the  closed  tube,  are  as  follows :  Snbli- 
mate,  white  and  crystalline,  volatile,  (xraeruma  oorids;  white,  near  the  min- 
eral crvstalline,  fusible  to  minute  drops,  yellowish  when  hot,  nearly  color 
less  when  cold,  molybdio  oxide;  sublimate  white,  yieldiuj^  deuse  white 
fames,  at  first  mostly  volatile,  forming  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tube,  and 
afterward  generally  non-volatile  on  the  under  side  of  the  tnbe,  antimonoua 
and  antimonic  oandes;  sublimate  dark  brown  when  hot,  lemon-yellow 
when  cold,  fusible,  biinmUh  oxide;  sublimate  gray,  fusible  to  colorless 
drops,  telluroiu  oxide:  sublimate  steel-gray,  the  upper  edge  appearing  red, 
selenium;  sublimate  oriffht  metallic,  merourt/. 

The  odore  which  may  be  perceived  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  following  article. 

(4)  Heating  alone  on  charoocU. — Tlie  substance  to  be  examined  is  placed 
10  a  shallow  cavity ;  it  may  simply  be  a  small  fragment,  or,  where  the 
mineral  decrepitates,  it  may  be  powdered,  mixed  with  water,  and  thus  the 
material  employed  as  a  paste.    The  points  to  be  noticed  are : 

{d\  The  odor  given  ov  after  short  beating.  In  this  way  the  presence  of 
sulphur,  arsenic  (garlic  odor),  and  selenium  (odor  of  decayed  horseradish), 
may  be  reoognizra. 

(p)  Fusion. — In  the  case  of  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  the  fused  mass  is 
absorbed  into  the  charcoal ;  this  is  also  true,  after  long  heating,  of  the  car- 
bonates and  sulphates  of  barium  and  strontium. 

(c)  The  infusible  residue. — This  may  (I)  glow  brightly  in  the  O.F.,  indi- 
<^ting  the  presence  of  calcium,  strontium,  magnesium,  zirconium,  zinc,  or 
tin.  (2)  It  may  give  an  alkaline  reaction  after  ignition  :  alkaline  earths. 
(3)  It  may  be  magnetic,  showing  the  presence  of  iron. 

[d)  The  stMimate. — By  this  means  the  presence  of  many  of  the  metals 
may  be  determined.  The  color  of  the  sublimate,  both  near  the  assav  (N), 
and  at  a  distance  (D) ;  as  also  when  hot  and  when  cold  is  to  be  noted. 

The  most  important  of  the  sublimates,  with  the  metals  to  which  they  are 
doe,  are  contained  in  the  following  list:  Sublimate,  steel-gray  (N),  and 
dark  gray  (D\  in  RF.  volatile  with  a  blue  flame,  sdenium  (also  giving  a 
peculiar  odor; ;  white  (N)  and  red  or  deep  yellow  (D),  in  R.F.  volatile  with 
gi'eeii  flame,  tdlurium;  white  (N^  and  grayish  (D^,  arsenio  (giving  also  a 
peculiar  alliaceous  odor):  white  (N)  and  bluish  (D),  antimony  (also  giving 
off  dense  white  fumes),  xteddish-orown,  silver  ;  dark  oranffe-yellovv"  when 
hot,  and  lemon-yellow  when  cold  (N),  also  bluisli-white  (D),  oismuth  ;  dark 
lemon-yellow  when  hot,  sulphur-yellow  when  cold,  lead;  red-brown  (N) 
and  orauj^e-yellow  (D),  cadmium;  yellow  when  hot,  white  on  cooling, aim 
(the  sublimate  becomes  green  if  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  again 
|gnited);  faint  yellow  when  hot,  white  on  cooling,  tin  (the  sublimate 
)oeome9  bluish-green  when  ignited  after  being  moistened  with  the  cobalt 
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Bolution,  in  the  RF.  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  tin) ;  yellow,  aometimef  erym 
talline  when  hot,  white  when  cold  (N),  bluish  (D),  molybdenum  (isj  0»F 
the  sublimate  volatilizes,  leaving  a  permanent  stain  of  the  oxide,  in  JJiJF. 
gives  an  asure  blue  color  when  touched  for  a  moment  with  the  flame). 

(5)  TrecUmant  with  t/ie  fiva^eB. — The  three  fluxes  have  been  mentioned 
on  p.  205.  They  are  used  either  on  charcoal  or  with  the  platinum  wi  rx^. 
If  tne  latter  is  employed  it  must  have  a  small  loop  at  the  end ;  this  is  heated 
to  redness  and  dipped  into  the  powdered  flux,  and  the  adhering  particles 
fused  to  a  bead  ;  this  operation  is  repeated  until  the  loop  is  fiU^.  Some- 
times in  the  use  of  soda  the  wire  may  at  fii*st  be  moistened  a  little  to  eanee 
it  to  adhei-e.  When  the  bead  is  readv  it  is,  while  hot,  brought  in  contact 
with  the  powdered  mineral,  some  of  which  will  adhere  to  it,  and  then  the 
heating  process  may  be  continued.  Very  little  of  tlie  mineral  is  in  general 
required,  and  the  experiment  should  be  commenced  with  a  minute  quantity 
and  more  added  if  necessary.  The  bead  must  be  heated  successively  in 
the  reducing  and  oxidizing  llames,  and  in  each  case  the  color  noted  when 
hot  and  when  cold.  The  phenomena  connected  with  fusion,  if  it  takes 
place,  must  also  be  observed. 

Minerals  oontaining  salphar  or  Braeiiio,  or  both,  miut  bo  first  rotated,  that  la,  heated  on 
ohmooal,  first  in  the  oxidizing  and  then  in  the  rednoing  flame,  till  these  sabetances  have  been 
TolatiluEed.  If  too  much  of  Uie  mineral  has  been  added  and  the  bead  is  henoe  too  opaque  to 
show  the  color,  it  may,  whUe  hot,  be  flattened  ont  with  the  hammer,  or  drawn  out  into  m 
wire,  or  part  of  it  may  be  removed  and  the  remainder  dilated  with  more  of  the  flux. 

Borax. — ^The  following  list  enumerates  the  different  colored  beads 
obtained  with  borax,  and  also  the  metals  to  the  presence  of  whose  oxides 
the  colors  are  due :  ' 

Colorless ;  silica,  aluminum,  the  alkaline  earths,  eta  (l)Oth  O.F.  and 
RF.) ;  also  silver,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  and  nickel,  O.F.,  and  also 
RF.,  after  long  heating,  but  when  first  heated,  gray  or  turbid ;  RF.,  man- 


Yellow;  in  O.F.,  titanium,  tuuffsten.  and  molybdenum,  also  zinc  and 
cadmium,  when  strongly  saturated  and  kot;  vanadium  (greenish  when 
hot) ;  iron,  uranium,  and  chromium,  when  feebly  saturated. 

lied  to  brown  /  in  O.F.,  iron,  hot  (on  cooling,  yellow) ;  O.F.,  chromium, 
hot  (yellowish-green  when  cold) ;  O.F.,  uranium,  hot  (yellow  when  cold) ; 
nickel,  manganese,  cold  (violet  when  hot). 

Red;  RF.,  copper,  if  highly  saturated,  cold  (colorless  when  hot). 

Violet ;  O.F.,  nickel,  hot  (red-brown  to  brown  on  cooling) ;  O.F.,  man- 
ganese. 

Blue;  O.F.  and  RF.,  cobalt,  both  hot  and  cold;  O.F.,  copper,  cold 
(when  hot,  green). 

Green;  O.F.,  copper,  hot  (blue  or  greenish-blue  on  cooling),  RF.,  bottle- 
ffi*een ;  O.F.,  chromium,  cold  (yellow  to  red  when  hot),  R.F.,  emerald-green; 
O.F.,  vanadium,  cold  (yellow  when  hot),  RF.,  chrome-^reen,  cold  (brown- 
ish when  hot^ ;  RF.,  uranium,  yellowisn-gi-een  (when  highly  saturated). 

Salt  of  rHospnoRus. — This  flux  gives  tor  the  most  pait  reactions  similar 
to  those  obtained  with  borax.  The  only  cases  enumerated  hei«  ai^  those 
which  are  distinct,  and  hence  those  where  the  flux  is  a  eood  test. 

With  siliocU^  this  flux  forms  a  glass  in  which  the  oases  of  the  silicate 
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wure  dissolved,  bnt  the  silica  itself  is  left  insoluble.  It  appears  as  a  skeleton 
i-eadily  seen  floating  about  in  the  melted  bead. 

The  colors  of  the  beads  and  the  metals  to  whose  oxides  these  are  due,  are : 

£li^  /  RF.,  tungsten,  cold  (brownish  when  hot) ;  RF.,  columbium,  cold 
and  when  highly  saturated  (dirty-blue  when  hot).  Soth  tliese  give  colorless 
beads  in  the  O.F. 

Chreen ;  R.F.,  uranium,  cold  (yellowish-green  when  hot) ;  O.F.,  molyb* 
dennm,  pale  on  cooling,  also  K.F.,  dirty-green  when  hot,  green  when  cold. 

Violet ;  B.F.,  columbium  (see  above) ;  RF.,  titanium  cold  (yellow  when 

Soda  is  especially  valuable  as  a  fluz  in  tlie  case  of  the  reduction  of  the 
metallic  oxides ;  this  is  usually  performed  on  charcoal.  The  finely  pnlver* 
ized  mineral  is  intimately  mixed  with  soda,  and  a  drop  of  water  added  to 
form  a  paste.  This  is  placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  charcoal,  and  subjected  to 
a  strong  reducing  flame.  More  soda  is  added  as  that  present  sinks  into  the 
coal,  and,  after  the  process  has  been  continued  some  time,  the  remainder 
of  the  flux,  the  assay,  and  the  surrounding  coal  are  cut  out  with  a  knife, 
and  the  whole  ground  up  in  a  mortar,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 
The  charcoal  is  carefully  washed  away  and  the  metallic  globules,  flattened 
out  by  the  process,  remain  behind.  Some  metallic  oxides  are  very  readily 
reduced,  as  lead,  while  others,  as  copper  and  tin,  require  considerable  skill 
and  care. 

The  metals  obtained  may  be :  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  recognized  by  their 
being  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  or  copper,  marked  by  its  red  color ;  bis- 
muth and  antimony,  which  are  brittle  ;  gold  or  silver;  antimony,  tellurium, 
bismuth,  lead,  zinc,  cadmium,  which  volatilize  more  or  less  completely  and 
may  be  recognized  by  their  sublimates  (see  p.  207)  ;  arsenic  and  mercury 
are  also  reduced,  but  must  be  heated  with  soda  in  the  closed  tube  in  order 
to  collect  the  sublimates.  The  metals  obtained  may  be  also  tested  with 
borax  on  the  platinum  wire. 

By  means  of  soda  on  charcoal  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  sulphates 
may  be  shown,  though  they  do  not  yield  it  upon  simple  heating.  When 
soda  is  fused  on  charcoal  with  a  compound  of  sulphur  (sulphide  or  sulphate), 
sodium  sulphide  is  formed,  and  if  much  sulphur  is  present  the  mass  will 
have  the  hepar  (liver-brown)  color.  In  any  case  the  presence  of  the  sulphur 
is  shown  by  placing  the  fused  mass  on  a  clean  surface  of  silver,  and  adding 
a  drop  of  water ;  a  black  or  yellow  stain  of  silver  sulphide  will  be  formed. 
Illuminating  gas  often  contains  sulphur,  and  hence,  when  it  is  used,  the 
soda  should  be  first  tried  alone  on  charcoal,  and  if  a  sulphur  reaction  is 
obtained  (due  to  the  gas),  a  candle  or  lamp  must  be  employed  in  the  place 
of  the  gas. 

It  is  also  useful  in  the  case  of  many  minerals  to  test  their  fusibility  or 
inf  usibility  with  soda,  generally  on  the  platinum  wire.  Silica  forms  if  not 
in  excess  a  clear  glass  with  soda,  so  also  titanic  acid.  Salts  of  barium  and 
strontium  are  fusible  with  soda,  but  the  mass  is  absorbed  by  the  coal. 
Many  silicates,  though  alone  difiioultly  fusible,  dissolve  in  a  little  soda  to  a 
clear  glass,  bnt  with  more  soda  they  lorm  an  infusible  mass.  Manganese, 
when  present  even  iu  minute  quantities,  gives  a  bluish-green  odor  to  tiie 
iodabead. 

14 
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The  follow',nff  list  contains  the  most  characteristic  reactions,  both  before 
the  blowpipe  (B.B.^  and  in  some  cases  in  the  wet  way,  of  the  different  ele- 
ments and  their  oxides.  It  is  desirable  for  every  student  to  be  familiar 
with  them.  Many  of  them  have  already  been  briefly  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  the  reaction  of  a 
single  substance  may  be  perfectly  distinct  if  alone,  the  presence  of  other 
substances  may  more  or  less  entirely  obscure  these  reactions ;  it  is  conse- 
quently obvious  that  in  the  actual  examination  of  minerals  pi*ecantion8  have 
to  be  taken,  and  sj^ecial  methods  have  to  be  devised,  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  this  cause.  These  will  be  gathered  from  the  pyrognoetic 
characters  given  (by  Pi*of .  Brush)  in  connection  with  the  description  of 
each  species  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  work. 

For  many  substances  the  most  satisfactory  and  delicate  tests  are  those 
which  have  been  given  by  Bunsen  in  his  important  paper  on  Flame-reac- 
tions (Flammenreactionen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  cxxxviii.,  257,  or  Phil.  Mag., 
IV.,  xxxii.,  81).  The  methods,  however,  require  for  the  most  part  much 
detailed  explanation,  and  in  this  place  it  is  only  possible  to  make  this  gen- 
eral reference  to  the  subject. 

Alumina.  B.B. ;  the  presence  of  alumina  in  most  infusible  minerals, 
containing  a  considerable  amount,  may  be  detected  by  the  bine  color  which 
they  assume  when,  after  being  heated,  they  are  moistened  with  cobalt  solu- 
tion and  again  ignited.  Very  hai-d  minerals  ^e.g.,  corundum)  must  be  firet 
finely  pulverized. 

Anttmony.  B.B. ;  antimonial  minerals  on  charcoal  give  dense  white 
inodorous  fumes.  Antimony  sulphide  gives  in  a  strong  heat  in  the  closed 
tube  a  sublimate,  black  when  hot,  brown-red  when  cold.     See  aleo  p.  207. 

In  nitric  acid  compounds  containing  antimony  deposit  white  antimonic 
oxide  (SbjOA 

Arsenic,  i3.B. ;  arsenical  minerals  give  off  fumes,  usually  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  peculiar  garlic  odor,  in  the  open  tube  they  give  a  white, 
volatile,  crystalhne  sublimate  of  arsenious  oxide.  In  the  closed  tube  ai-senic 
sulphide  gives  a  sublimate  dark  brown-red  when  hot,  and  red  or  reddish- 
yellow  when  cold.  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  minerals  is  often  proved  by 
testing  them  in  the  closea  tube  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  cyan- 
ide. Dtrong  heating  produces  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic,  proper  pre- 
cautions beingobserved. 

Baryta.  B7B, ;  a  yellowish-green  coloration  of  the  flame  is  given  by  all 
baryta  salts,  except  the  silicates. 

In  solution  the  presence  of  barium  is  proved  by  the  heavy  white  predpi. 
late  formed  upon  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Bismuth,  !d.B.  ;  on  charcoal  alone,  or  with  soda,  bismuth  gives  a  veiv 
characteristic  orange-yellow  sublimate  (p.  207^.  Also  when  treated  with 
equal  parts  of  potassium  iodide  and  sulphur,  ana  fused  on  charcoal,  a  beauti- 
ful red  sublimate  of  bismuth  iodide  is  obtained. 

Boracio  acid.  Borates.  B.B. ;  many  compounds  tinge  the  flame  intense 
yollowisli-green,  especially  if  moistened  with  solphuric  acid.    iFor  silicatei 
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the  best  method  is  to  mix  the  powdered  mineral  with  one  part  powdered 
tliiorite  and  two  parts  potassium  bisulphate.  The  mixture  is  moistened 
and  placed  on  platinum  wire.  At  the  moment  of  fusion  the  graen  coloi 
appeal's,  but  lasts  but  a  moment  (ex.  tourmaline). 

Heated  in  a  dish  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol  being  added  and 
ignited,  the  flames  of  the  latter  will  be  distinctly  tinged  green. 

Cadmium.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  cadmium  gives  a  cliaracteristic  sublimate 
of  the  reddisli-brown  oxide  (p.  207) 

Carhonaiea.  Effervesce  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  many  require  to 
be  pulverized,  and  some  need  the  addition  of  heat. 

ChLoridea.  B.B. ;  if  a  small  portion  of  a  chloride  is  added  to  the  bead  of 
salt  of  phosphorus,  saturated  with  cf>pper  oxide,  the  bead  is  instantly  sur- 
rounded with  an  intense  purplish  flame. 

In  solution  they  give  with  silver  niti-ate  a  white  curdv  precipitate,  which 
darkens  in  color  on  exposure  to  the  light ;  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but 
onti]*ely  so  in  ammonia. 

Chromium.  B.B. ;  chromium  gives  with  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  an 
emerald-green  bead  (p.  208^. 

Cobalt.  B.B. ;  a  beautixul  blue  bead  is  obtained  with  borax  in  both 
flames  from  minerals  containing  cobalt.  Where  sulphur  or  arsenic  is  present 
it  ahcmld  first  be  roasted  off  on  charcoal. 

Copper.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  the  metallic  copper  can  be  reduced  from 
most  of  its  compounds.  With  borax  it  gives  a  green  bead  in  the  oxidizing 
flame,  and  in  tlie  reducing  an  opaque  red  bead  (p.  208). 

Most  metallic  compounds  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Ammonia  pn)duees 
a  green  precipitate  in  the  solution,  whicli  is  dissolved  when  an  excess  is 
added,  the  solution  taking  an  intense  blue  color. 

Fluorine.  B.B. ;  heated  in  the  closed  tube  fluorides  give  off  fumes  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  which  react  acid  with  test-paper  and  etch  the  glass. 
Sometimes  potassium  bisulphate  must  be  added  (see  also  p.  207). 

Heated  gently  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  sulphuric  -acid,  most  com- 
pounds give  off  hydronuoric  acid,  which  corrodes  a  glass  j>late  placed 
over  it. 

Iron,  B.B. ;  with  l)orax  iron  gives  a  bead  (O.F.)  which  is  yellow  while 
hot,  but  is  colorless  on  cooling ;  K.F.,  becomes  bottle-green  (see  p.  208). 
On  charcoal  with  soda  gives  a  magnetic  powder.  Minerals  which  contain 
even  a  small  amount  of  iron  yield  a  magnetic  mass  when  heated  in  the 
reducing  flame. 

L^ad.  B.B. ;  with  soda  on  chareoal  a  malleable  globule  of  metallic  lead 
is  obtained  from  lead  compounds ;  the  coating  has  a  yellow  color  near  the 
^88ay  and  farther  off  a  white  color  (carbcmate) ;  on  being  touched  with  the 
reducing  flame  both  of  these  disappear,  tinging  the  flame  azure  blue. 

In  solutions  dilute  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  lead  sul- 
phate ;  when  delicacy  is  required  an  excess  of  the  acid  is  added,  the  solution 
^^aporated  to  dryness,  and  water  added,  the  lead  sulphate,  if  present,  will 
then  be  left  as  a  residue. 

Lime.  B.B. ;  it  imparts  a  yellowish-red  color  to  the  flame.  In  the  pres- 
ei^ce  of  other  alkaline  earths  the  spectroscope  gives  a  sure  means  of  detecting 
even  when  in  small  quantities.  Many  lime  salts  give  an  alkaline  reaction 
^ith  test-paper  after  ignition. 
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In  solutions  containing  lime  salts,  even  when  dilute,  ammonium  ozalatse 
tlirows  down  a  white  pi*ecipitate  of  calcium  oxalate. 

Lithia.  B.B. ;  lithia  gives  an  intense  red  to  the  outer  flame ;  in  veiy  smaU 
quantities  it  is  evident  in  the  spectroscope. 

Magnesia.  B.B. ;  moistened,  after  heating,  with  col>alt  nitrate  and  again 
ignited,  a  pink  color  is  obtained  from  infusible  minerals. 

Manganese.  B.B. ;  with  borax  manganese  gives  a  bead  violet-red  (O.FA 
and  colorless  (RF.).  With  soda  (O.F.)  it  gives  a  bluish-green  bead  ;  this 
reaction  is  very  delicate  and  may  be  relied  uix)n,  even  in  presence  of  almost 
any  other  metal. 

Mercury,  B.B. ;  in  the  closed  tube  a  sublimate  of  metallic  mercary  is 
vielded  when  the  mineral  is  heated  with  soda.  Mercuric  sulphide  gives  a 
black  lustreless  sublimate  in  the  tube,  red  when  rubbed  (p.  207). 

Molyhden/um,  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  molybdenum  gives  a  copper-red  atain 
(O.F.)  which  becomes  azure-blue  when  for  a  moment  touched  with  the  R.F. 
(p.  208). 

Nickel.  B.B. ;  with  borax  nickel  oxide  gives  a  bead  which  (O.F.)  is  violet 
when  hot  and  red-brown  on  cooling;  (R-F.)  the  glass  becomes  gray  and 
turbid  f  i-om  the  separation  of  metallic  nickel,  and  on  long  blowing  colorless. 

Nitrates.  Detonate  when  heated  on  charcoal.  Heated  in  a  tube  with 
sulphuric  acid  give  off  red  fumes  of  nitric  peroxide. 

Phosphates.  B.B. ;  most  phosphates  impart  a  green  color  to  the  flame, 
especially  after  having  been  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  though  this  test 
may  be  rendered  unsatisfactory  by  the  presence  of  other  coloring  agents. 
If  they  are  used  in  the  closed  tube  with  a  fragment  of  metallic  magnesium  or 
sodium,  and  afterward  moistened  with  water,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is 
given  off,  recognizable  by  its  disagreeable  odor. 

A  few  drops  of  a  neutral  or  acid  solution,  containing  phosphoric  acid, 

f)roduces  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  with  nitric  acid  a  pnlvern- 
ent  yellow  precipitate. 

Potash.  B.B.;  potash  imparts  a  violet  color  to  the  flame  when  alone. 
It  is  best  detected  in  small  quantities,  or  when  soda  or  lithia  is  present,  by 
the  aid  of  the  spectroscope. 

Selenium.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  selenium  fuses  easilv,  giving  off  brown 
fumes  with  a  peculiar  disagreeable  organic  odor  (see  also  p.  207). 

Silica.  B.B. ;  a  small  fragment  of  a  silicate  in  the  salt  of  phosphorus 
bead  leaves  a  skeleton  of  silica,  the  bases  being  dissolved. 

If  a  silicate  in  a  fine  powder  is  fused  with  senium  carbonate  and  the  mass 
then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  silica  is 
made  insoluble,  and  when  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  then  water, 
the  bases  are  dissolved  and  the  silica  left  behind. 

Many  silicates,  especially  those  which  are  hydrous,  are  decomposed  by 
stixmg  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  separating  as  a  powder  or  as  a  jelly 
(see  p.  203). 

Silver.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  in  O.F.  silver  gives  a  brown  coating  (i>.207). 
A  globule  of  metallic  silver  may  generally  be  obtained  by  heating  on  char- 
coal in  O.F.,  especially  if  soda  is  added.  Under  some  circumstances  it  is 
*desii*able  to  have  recourse  to  cupellation. 

From  a  solution  containing  any  salt  of  silver,  the  insoluble  chloride  ii 
thrown  down  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,    xfais  precipitate  is  insolable 
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In  acid  or  water,  bat  entirely  bo  in  ammonia;    It  changes  color  on  exposure 
to  the  light. 
Soda.  B.3' ;  ffives  a  strong  yellow  flame. 

Std^uVy  svlplddes^  suLpMtes.  B.B. ;  in  the  closed  tabe  some  sulphides 
^ive  oSE  anlphur,  others  sulphurous  oxide  which  reddens  a  strip  of  moistened 
litmus  paper.  In  small  quantities,  or  in  sulphates,  it  is  best  detected  by 
fusion  on  charcoal  with  soda.  The  fused  mass,  when  sodium  sulphide  has 
thus  been  formed,  is  placed  on  a  clean  silver  coin  and  moistened ;  a  distinct 
black  Btain  on  the  silver  is  thus  obtained  (the  precaution  mentioned  on 
p.  209  must  be  exercised). 

A  Bolation  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  with  barium  chloride  a  white  in 
soluble  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate. 

Tellurium.  B.6. ;  tellurides  heated  in  the  open  tube  give  a  white  or 
grayish  aublimate,  fusible  to  colorless  drops  (p.  207).  On  charcoal  they 
give  a  white  coating  and  color  the  B.F.  green. 

Tin.  B.B ;  minerals  containing  tin,  wnen  heated  on  charcoal  with  soda 
or  potassium  cyanide,  yield  metallic  tin  in  minute  globules  (see  also  p.  209). 
Titanium.  B.B. ;  titanium  gives  a  violet  color  to  the  salt  of  phosphorus 
bead.  Fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  dissolved  with  hydrocnloric  acid, 
and  heated  with  a  piece  of  metallic  tin  or  zinc,  the  liquid  takes  a  violet 
color,  especially  after  partial  evaporation. 

Tungsten.  tf.B. ;  tungsten  oxide  gives  a  blue  color  to  the  salt  of  phos- 
phorus bead  (RF.).  Fused  and  treated  as  titanic  acid  (see  above)  with  the 
addition  of  zinc  instead  of  tin,  gives  a  line  blue  color. 

Uranium.  B.B.\  salt  of  phosphorus  bead,  in  O.F.,  a  greenish-yellow 
bead  when  cool.    In  B.F.  a  fine  green  on  cooling  (p.  209). 

Vanadium.  B.B.;  tiie  characteristic  reactions  of  vanadium  with  the 
fluxes  are  given  on  p.  208. 

Zinc.  B7B. ;  on  cliarcoal  compounds  of  zinc  give  a  coating  which  is  yel* 
low  while  hot  and  white  on  cooling,  and  moistened  by  the  cobalt  solution 
and  again  heated  becomes  a  fine  ^en  (p.  207). 

Zirconia.  A  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  containing  ziixsonia,  im- 
parts an  orange-yellow  color  to  turmeric  paper,  moistened  by  the  solution. 

Students  who  desire  to  become  thorou^ily  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
blowpipe  should  provide  themselves  with  a  thorough  and  systematic  book 
devoted  to  the  subject.  The  most  complete  American  book  is  that  by  Prof. 
Brush  (Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy,  with  an  introduction  on  blow- 
pipe analysis,  New  York,  1875).  Other  standarf  works  are  those  of  Ber 
zeiius(Theuseof  the  Blowpipe  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  translated  into 
English  by  Pi-of.  J.  P.  Whitney,  1846),  and  Plattner  (Manual  of  Qualita- 
tive and  Quantitative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe,  translated  by  Prof.  H. 
B.  Cornwall,  1872).  The  work  of  Pi*of.  Brush  has  been  freely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  preceding  notes  upon  blowpipe  methods  and  i*eactions. 


DETEBlONATrVB  MiNEBALOGT 

Determinative  Mineralogy  may  be  pi*operly  considered  under  the  general 
Wd  of  Chemical  Mineralogy,  since  the  determination  of  minerals  depends 
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moGtIy  npon  chemioal  tests.    But  crystallogitiphic  and  all  physical  cliai  actcn 
have  also  to  be  used. 

There  is  but  one  satisfactory  way  in  which  the  identity  of  an  unknown 
mnieral  may  in  all  cases  be  fixed  beyond  question,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of 
a  complete  set  of  determinative  tables.  By  means  of  such  tables  the  niincrHl 
in  hand  is  referred  successively  fi-om  a  general  group  into  a  more  special 
one,  until  at  last  all  other  species  have  been  eliminated,  aud  tlie  identity 
of  the  one  given  is  beyond  doubt. 

A  careful  preliminary  examination  of  the  unknown  mineral  should,  how- 
ever, always  be  made  before  final  recourse  is  had  to  the  tables.  This 
examination  will  often  sufiice  to  show  what  the  mineral  in  hand  is,  and  in 
anv  case  it  should  not  be  omitted,  since  it  is  only  in  tliis  way  tliat  a  pi-acti- 
cal  familiarity  with  the  appearance  and  characters  of  minerals  can  be  gained. 

The  student  will  natuitiUy  take  note  first  of  those  chamcters  wliicli  ai-e 
at  once  obvious  to  the  senses,  that  is :  the  color^  lustre^  feelj  ge^ieral  Hruc 
ture^  fracture^  clea/oagey  aud  also  orj/stailine  form^  if  distinct ;  als(^,  if  the 
specimen  is  not  too  small,  the  apparent  weight  will  suggest  something  as  to 
tne  specific  gravity.  The  above  chai-acters  are  of  very  unequal  importance. 
Structui-e,  if  crystals  are  not  present,  and  fracture  are  generally  unessential 
except  in  distinguishing  varieties;  color  and  lustre  are  essential  with 
metallic,  but  generally  very  unimportant  with  unmetallic  minerals.  Streak 
is  of  importance  only  with  coloi*ed  minerals  and  those  of  metallic  lusti-e 
(p.  162).  Crystalline  form  and  cleavage  are  of  the  highest  importance,  bat 
usually  require  careful  study. 

The  fii*st  trial  should  be  the  determination  of  the  hardness  (for  which  end 
the  pocket-knife  is  often  suflicient  in  experienced  hands).  The  second  trial 
should  be  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity.  Ti-eatment  of  the 
powdei-ed  mineral  with  acids  may  come  next ;  by  this  means  (see  p.  202) 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  detected,  and  also  other  results  obtained 
(p.  203).  Then  should  follow  blowpipe  trials,  to  ascertain  the  fusibility^ 
tne  color  given  to  the  flame,  if  any,  the  character  of  the  suMinuUe  ^\^xi  off 
and  the  reactions  with  the^t^^z^  and  other  points  as  explained  in  the  pi-e 
ceding  pages. 

How  much  the  observer  learns  in  the  above  way,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  his  mineml,  depends  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  minerals  in 
general,  and  upon  his  familiarity  with  the  chemical  behavior  of  the  van- 
ous  elementary  substances  (pp.  210  to  213)  with  reagents,  and  befoi*e  the 
blowpipe.  If  the  results  of  such  a  pi-eliminary  exannnation  are  suflicientlj 
definite  to  suggest  thac  the  mineral  in  hand  is  one  of  a  small  number  ol 
species,  reference  may  be  made  to  their  full  description  in  Part  UI.  of  this 
work  for  the  final  decision. 

A  number  of  minor  tables,  embracing  under  appropriate  heads  minerals 
which  have  some  striking  physical  characters,  are  added  in  the  Appendix. 
They  will  in  many  cases  aidi  the  observer  in  i*eachipg  a  conclusion.  In 
addition  to  these  tables,  an  extended  table  is  also  given  for  the  systematic 
determination  of  the  more  important  minerals,  those  described  in  full  iu 
the  following  pages. 


P^RT    III.* 

DESCRIPTIVE  MINERALOGY. 


The  following  is  the  STStem  of  classification  employed  iu  the  arran^mont 
of  the  species  m  this  work.  It  is  identical  witli  that  adopted  in  l>ana'8 
System  of  Mineralogy,  1868,  to  which  treatise  refei^ence  may  be  made  for 
the  discussion  of  the  principles  npon  which  it  is  based.  In  general  only 
the  mon3  pi-ominent  species  are  enumerated  under  the  successive  heads. 
The  native  elements  are  grouped  as  follows : 
SERIES  I. — ^The  more  basic,  or  electro-positive  elements. 

1.  Gold  obouf. — Gold,  silver  (also    hydrogen,   potassium, 

sodium,  etc.). 

2.  Iron  gboup. — Platinum,  palladium,  mercury,  copper,  iron, 

zinc,  lead  (also  cobalt,  nickel,  chromium,  manganese, 
calcium,  magnesium,  etc.)k 

3.  Tin  gboup. — Tin  (also  titanium,  zirconium,  etc.).  ^ 
8EBIES  II.— Elements  genemlly  electro-ne^tivo. 

1.  Aksenio  okoup. — Arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  phosphorus, 

vanadium,  etc. 

2.  SuLPHUB  GBOUP. — Sulphur,  tellurium,  selenium, 
8.  Cabbon-silicon  gboup. — Carbon,  silicon. 

SERIES  III. — ^Elements  always  negative. 

1.  Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine. 

2.  Fluorine. 
8.  Oxygen. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  MINERAL  SPECIES. 

L  NATIVE   ELEMENTS. 

Gold ;  silver. — ^Platinum ;  palladium ;  iridosmine,  IrOs,  etc, ;  nccrcury  j 
wnalgam,  AgHg,  etc.;  copper;  iron. — ^Arsenic;  antimony;  bismuth.— 
Tellurium ;  sulphur. — ^Diamond  ;  graphite. 

*  See  farther  on  p.  41^,  et  8eq. 
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11.  SULPHIDES,    TELLURIDES,    SELENIDES,    ARSEN- 
IDES, ANTIMONIDES,  BISMUTHIDES. 

1.  BINAET  COMPOUNDS.— Sulphides  and  Tkllukidks  oj  3Iotau 

or  TH£  SULPUUB  AND  Ab8ENI0  ObOUFS. 

ia)  Realgar  group.  Compoeitiou  US.    Monoclinic    Realgar. 
U)  Orpiment  group,  Oornpoeition  E^Sg.   Orthorliombic.  Orplment; 

Btibnite;  bismuthinite. 
fo)  Tetradymite  group,  Tetradymite  Bi,(Te,S),. 
(a)  Molyldenite  group.  Compofiition  US).    Molybdenite. 

2.  BINARY  COMPOUNDS.— Sulphides,  Tellumdes,  etc.,  of  Metau 
OF  THE  Gold,  Ikon,  and  Tin  Gboups. 

A.  BASIC  DIVISION.— Dyscrasite;  domeykite. 

B.  PROTO  DIVISION.— Composition  RS  (or  R^),  RSe,  RTe. 

(a)  Oalenite  group.  Isometric ;   holohedral. — ^Argentite ;  galenite ; 

claustlialite ;  boruite  ;  alabandite. 
(J>\  Blende  group.  Isometric ;  tetrahedral. — Sphalerite. 
(a)  Chalcocite  group.  Orthorhombic. — Chalcoeite ;  acanthite  ;  hes- 

site;  stromeyerite. 
{d)  Pyrrhotite  group.  Hexagonal. — Cinnabar ;    millerite ;   pyrrho- 

tite  (Fe^Sg) ;  greenockite ;  niccolite. 

C.  DEUTO  OR  PYRITB  DIVISION.— Composition  RSj,  ets. 

(fl)  Pyrite  group.  Isometric. — ^Pyrite ;   linnsdite ;   sraaltite ;  cobal- 

tite ;  gersdorffite. — Chalcopyrite. 
(J)  Ma/rcasite  group.    Orthorhombic. — Marcasite;    arsenopyrite ; 

sylvanite. 
(<?)  Nagyagite.    {d)  Covellite. 

8.  TERNARY   COMPOUNDS.— Sulphabsenttes,   SuLPHANnMONrrass, 

SULPHOBISMUTHITES. 

{a)  Gboup  I.   Atomic  ratio,   R  :  As(Sb)  :  S  =  1 :  2  :  4.    Formula 

R(As,Sb)>S4  =  RS  -h(AB,Sb),S,.    Miargyrite ;  sartorite ;  zint 

enite. 
(J)  Sub   group.   At.  Ratio,  R  :  A8(Sb)  :  S  =  8  :  4  :  9.      Forranla 

R,(As,Sb,Bi)4So  =  3RS  -h  2(As,Sb,Bi),St.    Joi-danite  ;  schir- 

merite,  etc, 
(o)  Gboup  11.    At.  Ratio,  R  :  (As,  Sb)  :  S  =  2  :  2  :  5.     Foimula 

R,(Sb As)8Sb  =  2RS  -h  (Sb,A8^S8.     Jamesonite ;  duf renoysite. 
(rf)  Gboup  ill.  At.  Ratio,  K  :  (As,Sb)  :  8  =  8  :  2  :  6.     Formula 

R,(A6,Sb),8e  =  3RS  +  (A8,Sb)|S,.      Pyraigynte,    proustite  ; 

bournonite;  boulangente. 
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(•)  Qboot  IV.  At  Eatio,  E :  (AB,8b;Bi) :  8  =  4 :  2  :  7.  Formula 
E«(A8^b^i),3T  =  4RS+(A8,Sb^i)A.  Tetrahedrite ;  ten- 
nantite. 

(/)  Gboup  V.   At.  Katio,    R  :  (A8,Sb) :  S  =  6  :  2  :  8.     Formula 
E^A8^b)|88  =  5BS+(A8;3b)A-    Stephanite;  geocronite 
P  ^1  jbasite. — ^Enargite. 


m.  CHLORIDES,  BROMIDES,  IODIDES. 

1.  ANHYDROUS   CHLORIDES.— Compoeition  mostly  E(01,Br,I); 
also  R^01,Br,l)  (calomel),  and  RCU  (molysite). 

Halite  :  sylvite ;  cerargyrite  :  embolite ;  brorayrite. 

2.  HYDllOUS  OHLOtllDES.— Camallite.    Tachhydrite. 

3.  OXYOHLORIDES.— Atacamite ;  matlockite. 


IV.  FLUORIDES. 

1.  ANHYDROUS  FLUORIDES.    Fluorlte ;  sellaite.— Cryolite. 

2.  HYDROUS  FLUORIDES.— Paclmolite ;  raktonite. 


V.  OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS. 
L  OXIDES. 

1«  OXIDES  OF  Metals  of  thb  Gold,  Ibon,  and  Tin  Oboijps. 

A.  ANHYDROUS  OXIDES. — (a)  Protoxides.— Binary  compounds  of 

oxygen  with  a  univalent  or  bivalent  element    Formula  RO  or  (RgO). 
Cuprite;  zincite;  tenorite. 

(b)  Sesquioxides. — ^Binary  componnds  of  oxysen  with  a  sexivalent  ele- 
meut.  Formnla  BO^  Corundum;  hematite.  This  group  also  includes 
menaecanite  and  perofskite. 

(c)  Compounds  of  PitoToxmEs  and  Sbsquioxidbs. — ^Temary  compounds 
^^  ^gen  with  a  bivalent  and  a  sexivalent  element    FormulaKRO^  =  RO 

Spinel  Grotw.  Isometric. — Spinel ;  gahnite ;  magnetite ;  franklinite ; 
chromite.     Orthorhombic— OhrysobervL 

(rf)  Deutoxides. — Binary  compounds  of  oxygen  with  a  quadrivalent  ele- 
me«t    Formula  RO^ 

Teteagonal. — RutUe  Grovp. — Cassiterite;  rutile;  octal  odrite ;  haus- 
mannite;  braunnite.    Oiiihorhombic. — ^Brookite;  pyroluaite. 

B.  HYDROUS  OXIDES.— Turgite.—Diaspore ;  gOthite;  manganite.— 
i^monite.— Brncite  ;  gibbsito.— rPsilomelane. 
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2.  OXIDES  OF  Metals  of  thr  Absenio  Aim  Sulpbuk  G-roups. 
Isometric. — Arsenolite ;    seDaimontite.      Orthorhombic.  —  Claudetite  ; 

valentinite ;  bismite,  etc. 

3.  OXIDES  OF  THE  Casbon-siuoon  Gboup. — Quartz ;  tridjmite  ;  sa- 
maiiite;  opal. 

IL  TEKNARY  OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS. 
1.  SILICATES. — A  Anhydrous  Silicates. 

(a)  BiBiLiOATES. — Salts  of  meta-Ailicic  acid,  H^SiO,.  Quaiitivaleui  ratio 
for  basic  elements  and  silicon,  1  :  2.  Geueral  formula  RSiOf.  This  may 
be  written  :  K  |  O3 1  SiO,  to  indicate  that  part  only  of  the  oxygen  is  regarded 
as  linking  oxj^gen,  or,  taking  into  account  the  quantivalence  of  the  various 
basic  elements  that  may  be  present,  B3,  aR,  /3R  |  O2  j|  SiO. 

(a)  Amjphibole  group.  Pyroxene  section  (/A  /=  86**-88®).  Orthorhom- 
bic. —  Enstatite ;  hypersthene,  Mouocliuic  —  Wollaston ite ;  pyroxene  ; 
acmite ;  SBgirite.  Tricliiiic. — ^Rhodonite  ;  babingtonite.  —  Spodiiinene  ; 
petalite. 

(i)  ATwphibole  section  (/A  7=  123°-125'').  Orthorhombic— Anthophyl- 
lite,  kupflerite.     Monodinic^  amphibole ;  arrvedsonite. 

Ber}^l.    Eudialjte.     Pollucite. 

(/3)  Unisilioates. — Salts  of  the  normal  silicic  acid,  H^SiO^.  Quanti  valent 
ratio  for  basic  elements  and  silicon,  1  :  1.  General  formula  RaSi04.  This 
may  be  written  :  Rj  |  O4  ]  Si,  to  show  that  all  the  oxygen  is  regarded  as 
linking  oxygen,  or,  Ra,aR,  fiK.\  O4 1  Si.  The  latter  formula  shows  that, 
though  elements  of  different  quantivalence  may  be  present,  the  same  uni- 
silicate  type  still  exists.  The  excess  of  silica  sometimes  present  in  both 
bisilicates  and  unisilicates,  as  well  as  other  deviations  from  the  oi*dinary 
types,  are  remarked  upon  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

{a)  Chrysolite  group.  Orthorhombic,  /a/=  Ol^^-OS"*;  <?Al-5  =  124^- 
129°. — Chrysolite,  foraterite,  tephroite,  monticellite,  etc. 

(i)  WiUemite  group.  Hexagonal,  R  A  R  =  lie^'-llT^— Willemite,  diop- 
tase,  phenacite. 

(e\  Isometric.    Helvite.    Danalite,  RjSiOi-f  RS. 

{ft)  Garnet  gr&up.  Isometric — ^Q.  ratio  for  R  :  B :  Si  =  1 : 1 :  2.  Gren- 
eral  formula  !R3fiSisOi2. 

(e)    Vesuvianite  group.  Tetragonal. — ^Zircon,  yesnyianite. 

(j)  jEpidote  group.  Anisometric — Epidote;  allanite;  zoisite;  gadoli- 
nite;  ilvaite. 

(a)  Triclinic.    Axinite.    Danburite. — (A)  lolite. 

{k)  Mica  group.  /a/=  120°.  Cleavage  basal  perfect;  optic  axis  01 
acute  bisectrix  normal  to  the  cleavage-plane. — Phlogopite ;  biotite ;  lepido 
melane;  muscovite;  lepidolite. 

(I)  Soapolite  g^toup.  Tetragonal. — Saroolite;  meioniU);  wemerite; 
ekebergite. 

(m)  Hexagonal.  Nephelife.  Isometric — Sodalite  ;  haliynite  ;  nosite; 
leucite. 
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FdcUpar  group.  Monoclinic  or  triclinia  /A  /near  120*  ;  Q.  ratio  for 
K  :  fi  =^  1 :  3.  Anoiihite ;  labradorite ;  andesite ;  hyalophaj>Q ;  oligo- 
clase  ;  albite ;  orthoclase  (microcline). 

^7)  SuBsiLicATES. — (a)  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon,  4  :  3.  Chondrodite 
Tourmaline. 

{b)  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon,  3  :  2.  Genlenite. — Andalusite;  fibrolite; 
c\  anitc  (ArlSiOe). — Topaz ;  euclase ;  datolite. — Guarinite ;  titanite ;  keil- 
hauite ;  tscheffkinite. 

(c)  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon,  2  : 1.    Stanrolite. 

£.  Hydbous  Siugates — Genkral  Section. 

BisiLicATES. — Pectolite ;  laninoutite ;  okenite. — Ohrysocolla ;  alipite,  etc. 
Unisilioatks. — Calamine;  prehnite. — Thorite.    Pyrosmalite. — ^Apophyl- 
lite. 

SussuioATES. — ^Allopliane. 

Zeolite  Section; 

Thomsonite  ;  natrolite  ;  scolecite  ;  mesolite. — ^Levyiiite. — Analcite.— 
Ghabazite  ;  gmelinite ;  herschelite. — ^Phillipsite. — Harmotome. — Stilbite ; 
beulandite. 

Mabqabophyllite  Section. 

BisiiJCATEs. — ^Talc.    Pyrophyllite, — Scpiolite ;  glauconite. 

UxisiLicATBfl. — Serpentine  group.  Serpentine;  deweylite;  genthite. 

K<y)linite  group.  £!aolinite;  pliolerite;  halloysite. 

Pinlte  group.  JPinite,  etc. ;  palagouite. 

Hydro-mica  group.  Fabluuite;  margarodite;  damourite;  paragonite; 
cookeite. — Ilisingerite. 

Chlorite  group.  Vermiculites,  Q.  ratio  of  bases  to  silicon,  1 : 1.  Pjrro- 
sclerite ;  jefferisite,  etc. — ^Penninite. — Ripidolite ;  prochlorite.— Ohloritoid ; 
margarite.    Seybertite. 


2.  TANTALATES,  COLUMBATES. 

Pyrochlore. — Tantalite;  columbite;  y ttrotantalite ;    samarskite ;  eoxe- 
nite ;  ssschynite,  etc. 

3.  PHOSPHATES,  ARSENATES,  VANADATES. 

Anhtdbous. — Xenotime  T8P2O8 ;  pncherite. — Descloizite. 
Hex(igoiial.—Yovmx!\9^  3Ei(P,As, V),©,  -h  K(C1,F^     Apatite ;  pyromo^ 
pliite;   inimetite;  vanadinite. 
Waguerite;  monazite. — ^Triphylite;  triplite. — Amblygcnite  (hebronitc) 
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Hydboub. — ^Pharmacolite;  brushite. — ^Vivianite ;  orythrite. — Libethinitc ; 
olivenito. — ^Liix>couite  ;  pseudomalachite. — Clinoclasite. — ^Lazulite  ;  ecoro- 
dito;  wavellite;  pharraacosiderite. — Childreuite. — ^Tarquoia;  cacozenite 
— Tcirbeniite ;  autunite. 

Hydrous  arUiinonate. — ^Bindheiinite. 


4.  BORATES. 

Sassolite ;  sussexite  ;  ludwigite. — Boracite  ;   ulezite  ;  priceite. — ^War- 

wickite. 


5.  TUNGSTATES,   general   formula  KW*^;    M#LY1BATES,  ItM«#4; 

GHlt#MATES,  KCi#4. 

Wolframite;  scheelite;  stolzite. — ^Wulfenite. — Oroooite;  phcnicochroite. 
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Anhydbous.— General  formula  ESO4.  Orthorhorabic  IaJ=z  lOO^'-lOS^ 
— ^Barite ;  celestite ;  anhydrite ;  anglcsite ;  zinkosite  ;  leadhillite. 

Caledonite. — ^Dreelite;  Busannite;  connellite. — Glauberite;  lanarkite. 

Hydrous  sulphates. — Mirabilite. — Gypsum.  — Polyhalite, — Epsomite. 

Copperas  group.  Chalcanthite,  CuSO^-hSaq,  also  the  otlier  vitriols, 
RS04  +  7aq. 

Copiapite. — ^Aluminite. — ^Linarite ;  brochantite,  etc. 

Tellubates. — Montanite,  BigTeOe+Saq, 


7.  CARBONATES. 

AmiYDBOus. — Calcite  group.  RhombohedmL  General  formula,  RCOj. 
— Oalcite ;  dolomite ;  magnesite ;  siderite ;  rhodochi*osite  ;  flmithsonite. 

Aragonite  gi'oup.  Orthorhombic. — ^Aragonito ;  witherite ;  Btrontiaiiite  ; 
cerussite;  baxyto-calcite. — Phosgenite. 

Hydrous  oarbonatks. — Gay lussite, — ^Hydromagnesite. — Hydrozincite ; 
malachite ;    azurite. — ^Bismutite,  etc. 

VL  HYDROCARBON  COMPOUNDS. 


I.  NATIVE  ELEMENTS. 

GOLD. 

lsc*metric  The  octahedron  and  dodecahedron  the  most  commcn  forma 
Crystals  sometimes  acicular  through  elongation  of  octa- 
hedral or  other  forms ;  also  passing  into  filiform,  reti- 
culated, and  arborescent  shapes ;  and  occasionally 
Bpongiforin  from  an  aggregation  of  filaments ;  edges  of 
crystals  often  salient  ^.  415).  Cleavage  none.  Twins : 
twinning'plane  octahedral.  Also  massive  and  in  thin 
laminae.  Often  in  fiattencd  grains  or  scales,  and  rolled 
masses  in  sand  or  gravel. 

n.=2-5-3.    G.=15-6-19-5 ;  19-30-19-34,  when  quite 
pure,  Gr.    Kose.     Lustre    metallic.     Color   and  sti-eak 
various  shades  of  gold-yellow,  sometimes  inclining  to  eilver-white. 
ductile  and  malleable. 

Oompojdtion,  VarletlM. — Gold,  bat  containiniBr  silver  in  different  proportions,  and  some- 
times also  traces  of  copper,  iron,  bismuth  {rnatdonit€\  palladium,  rhodium.  Yar.  1.  Ordinary, 
Containing  010  to  16  p.  a  of  silyer.  Color  varying,  accordingly,  from  deep  gold -yellow  to 
pale  yeUow ;  O.  =19-15*5.  2.  Argentiferous ;  iSlectrum,  Color  pale  yellow  to  yellowish- 
white  ;  6.  =  15  '5-12  '5.  Ratio  for  the  gold  and  silver  of  1  :  1  corresponds  to  35  '5  p.  a  of  silyer, 
2: 1,  to  21-6  p.  c. 

The  average  proportion  of  gold  in  the  native  gold  of  California,  as  derived  from  assays  of 
several  hundred  millions  of  doUars*  worth,  is  ^Q  thousandths ;  while  the  range  is  mostly 
between  870  and  890  (Prof.  J.  0.  Booth,  of  U.  S.  Mint).  The  range  in  the  metal  of  Australia 
is  mostly  between  900  and  960,  vrith  an  average  of  ))25.  The  gold  of  the  Chaudidre,  Canada, 
contains  usually  10  to  15  p  c.  of  sUver ;  while  that  of  Nova  Scotia  is  very  nearly  pure.  The 
Chilian  gold  afforded  Domeyko  84  to  96  per  cent,  of  gold  and  15  to  8  per  cent  of  silver. 
(Ann.  d.  Mines,  IV.  vi) 

Pyroguoatio  and  othar  Ohemical  Oharacters.— 6.B.  fuses  easily.  Not  acted  on  by  fluxes. 
Insoluble  in  any  single  acid ;  soluble  in  nitro-bydrochloric  add  (aqua-regia). 

DA — ^Beadily  recognized  by  its  malleability  and  specific  gravity.  Distinguished  \(j  its 
insolubility  i^  nitric  acid  from  pyrite  and  chaloopyrite. 

Observations. — Native  gold  is  found,  when  in  situ^  with  comparatively  small  exceptions, 
in  the  quarts  veins  that  intersect  metamorphio  rocks,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  wall  rock  of 
these  veins.  The  metamorphio  rocks  thus  intersected  are  mostly  ohloritio,  talcose,  and 
aigillaceous  schist  of  dull  green,  dark  gray,  and  other  colors ;  also,  much  less  commonly, 
.  mica  and  homblendio  schist,  gneiss,  dioryte,  porphyry ;  and  still  more  rarely,  granite.  A 
laminated  quartsyte,  called  itacolumyte,  is  common  in  many  gold  regions,  as  those  of  BrazU 
and  North  Carolina,  and  sometimes  specular  schists,  or  sla^  rocks  containing  much  foliated 
■pecular  iron  (hematite),  or  magnetite  in  graina 

The  gold  occura  in  the  quartz  in  strings,  scales,  plates,  and  in  masses  which  are  sometimes 
^n  agglomeration  of  crystals :  and  the  scales  are  often  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  massive 
quartz  that  apparently  contams  no  gold  frequently  yielding  a  considerable  percentage  to  the 
^^sayer.  It  is  always  very  irregularly  distributed,  and  never  in  continuous  pure  bands  of 
nietal,  like  many  metallic  ores,  it  occurs  both  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the  quartz, 
^d  ia  itz  cavities.  The  associated  minerah  are :  pyrite,  which  far  exceeds  in  quantity  all 
<^erz,  and  is  generally  auriferouB ;  next,  chaloopyrite,  galenite,  sphalerite,  arsenopyrite, 
^oh  frequently  auriferous ;  often  tetradymite  and  other  telltuium  ores,  native  bismuth,  sUb- 
nite,  magoetite.  hematite :  sometimes  barite,  apatite,  fluorite,  siderite,  chrysocoUa. 
The  gold  of  the  world  nas  been  mostly  gathered,  not  directly  from  the  quartz  veins,  bat 
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from  the  gravel  or  nnds  of  rlTors  or  YaUeyB  in  anrifexoiu  regioiiB,  or  the  dopes  of  mounteini 
or  hills,  whose  rocks  oontain  in  some  part,  and  generally  not  tax  distlmt,  anriferons  veins , 
snoh  mines  are  often  oalled  aUuwd  washinffg  ;  in  California  pUMeer-diffgingt.  Most  of  tlie  gold 
of  the  Urals,  Brazil,  Australia,  and  all  other  gold  regions,  has  oome  from  snoh  allnviAl  wash- 
ings. The  allnvial  gold  is  nsoallj  in  flattened  scales  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  the  sixe 
depending  partly  on  the  original  condition  in  the  qaarts  reins,  and  partly  on  the  distax&oe  to 
which  it  has  been  transported.  Transportation  by  running  water  is  an  assorting  prooRas  ;  tht, 
coarser  particles  or  largest  pieces  requiring  rapid  currents  to  tnmsport  them,  and  dropping 
first,  and  the  finer  being  carried  far  away — sometimes  scores  of  miles.  A  cavity  in  the  xocky 
slopes  or  bottom  of  a  valley,  or  a  place  where  the  waters  may  have  eddied,  generally  proves 
in  such  a  region  to  be  apooket  full  of  gold. 

In  the  auriferous  sazxds,  crystals  of  zizoon  are  very  oommon ;  also  garnet  and  cyamte  in 
grains ;  often  also  monasite,  diamonds,  topaz,  magnetite,  oomndum,  iridoemine,  platixmm. 
The  zircons  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  diamonds. 

Gold  exists  more  or  less  abundantly  over  all  the  continents  in  most  of  the  regions  of  crystal- 
line rocks,  especially  those  of  the  semi-crystalline  schists :  and  also  in  some  of  the  lai^ 
islands  of  the  world  where  such  rocks  exists  In  Europe,  it  is  most  abundant  in  Hungaiy  and 
in  Transylvania ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  the  Beuss,  the  Aar,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Danube ;  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  and  Monte  Boss 
to  the  valley  of  Aosta ;  in  Piedmont ;  in  Spain,  formerly  worked  in  Asturias ;  in  many  of  the 
streams  of  Cornwall ;  near  Dolgelly  and  other  parts  of  North  Wales ;  in  Scotland  ;  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland ;  in  Sweiden,  at  Edelfors. 

In  Asia,  gold  occurs  along  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Urals  for  500  miles,  and  is  especially 
abundant  at  the  Beresov  mines  near  Katharinenburg  (lat.  56°  40^  N. ) ;  also  obtained  at  Petro- 
pavlovski  (60**  N.) ;  Nisohne'Tagilsk  (50''  N.) ;  Mlask,  near  Slatoust  and  Mt  Umen  (55**  N., 
where  the  largest  Russian  nugget  was  found),  etc.  Asiatic  mines  occur  also  in  the  Cailss 
Mountains,  in  Little  Thibet,  Ceylon,  and  Malacca,  China,  Corea,  Japan,  Formosa,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Homeo,  the  Philippines,  and  other  East  India  Islands. 

In  Africa,  gold  occurs  at  Eordof an,  between  Darfour  and  Abyssinia ;  also,  south  of  the 
Sahara  in  Western  Africa,  from  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Palmas ;  in  the  interior,  on  the  Somat, 
a  day's  journey  from  Cassen  ;  along  the  coast  opposite  Madagascar,  between  82'  and  36^  S., 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Ophir  of  the  time  of  Solomon. 

In  South  America,  gold  is  found  in  Brazil;  in  New  Granada ;  Chili ;  in  Bolivia ;  sparingly 
tn  Peru.  Also  in  Central  America,  in  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Onatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and 
near  Panama ;  most  abundant  in  Honduras. 

In  North  America,  there  are  numberless  mines  along  the  mountains  of  Western  America, 
and  others  aJong  the  eastern  range  of  the  Appalachians  from  Alabama  and  Georgia  to  Labra- 
dor, besides  some  indications  of  gold  in  portions  of  the  intermediate  Arohean  region  about 
Lake  Superior.  They  occur  at  many  points  along  the  higher  r^ons  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  Mexico,  an^  in  New  Mexico,  in  Arizona,  in  the  San  Frsndsoo,  Wanba,  Yuma,  and  other 
districts ;  in  Colorado,  abundant,  but  the  gold  largely  in  auriferous  pyrite ;  in  Utah,  aud 
Idaho,  and  Montana.  Also  along  ranges  between  the  summit  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the 
Humboldt  region  and  elsewhere.  Also  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  mostly  on  its  western  slope 
(the  mines  of  the  eastern  being  principally  silver  mines).  The  auriferous  belt  may  be  said  to 
begin  in  the  Calif omian  peninsula.  Near  the  Tejon  pass  it  enters  California,  and  beyond  for 
180  miles  it  is  sparingly  auriferous,  the  slate  rocks  being  of  small  breadth ;  but  beyond  this, 
northward,  the  slates  increase  in  extent,  and  the  mines  in  number  and  productiveness,  and 
they  continue  thus  for  200  miles  or  more.  Gold  occurs  also  in  the  Coast  ranges  in  many 
localities,  but  mostly  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  profitably  worked.  The  n^ons  to  the 
north  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and  the  British  Possessions  farther  north,  as  also 
our  possessions  in  Alaska,  are  at  many  points  auriferous,  and  productively  so,  though  to  a 
less  extent  than  California. 

In  eastern  North  America,  the  mines  of  the  Southern  United  States  produced  before  the 
California  discoveries,  in  1840,  about  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  They  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina^  and  Georgia,  or  along  a  line  from  the 
^ppahannook  to  tiie  Coosa  in  Alabama.  But  the  region  may  be  said  to  extend  north  to 
Canada ;  for  gold  has  been  found  at  Albion  and  Madrid  in  Maine ;  Canaan  and  Lisbon,  N.  H. ; 
Bridgewater,  Vermont ;  Dedham,  Mass.  Traces  occur  also  in  Franoonia  township,  Mont- 
gomeiQr  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  In  Canada,  gold  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
soil  on  the  Chaud^'^re,  and  over  a  coiisiderable  region  beyond.  In  Nova  Sootia,  mines  are 
worked  near  Halifax  and  elsewhere. 

In  Australia,  which  is  fully  equal  to  California  in  productiveness,  and  much  superior  in  the 
purity  of  the  metal,  the  principal  gold  mines  occur  along  the  streams  in  the  mountains  of 
N.  S.  Wales  (S.  E.  AnitraUa),  and  along  the  oontinuatioii  of  the  tame  range  in  Viotona 
<B.  Aiutralia). 
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iBometric.  Cleavage  none.  TwinB :  twinning-plane  octahedral.  Com- 
monly coarse  or  fine  filiform,  reticulated,  arborescent ;  in  the  latter,  the 
branches  pass  off  either  (1^  at  right  angles,  and  are  crystals  (usually  octa- 
hedrons) elongated  in  the  aii*ection  of  a  cubic  axis,  or  else  a  succession  of 
partly  overlapping  crystals ;  or  (2)  at  angles  of  60^,  they  being  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  a  dodecahedral  axis.  Crystals  generally  obliquely  pi*o- 
longed  or  shortened,  and  thus  gi*eatly  distorted.  Also  massive,  and  in 
plates  or  superficial  coatings. 

II.=2-5-S.  Q.=10-l-ll"l,  when  pure  10"5.  Lustre  metallic.  Color 
and  streak  silver-white ;  subject  to  tarnish,  by  which  the  color  becomes 
grayish-blac^k.     Ductile. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Silyer,  with  some  copper,  gold,  andsometimeBpIatinnm,  antimony,  bismuth, 
mezciuy. 

Ordinary,  (a)  cryBtaUized ;  {b)  filiform,  arborescent ;  (0)  massire.    Auriferous.  Containii 
10  to  80  p.  o.  of  go]d ;  color  white  to  pale  brass-jeLLow.    There  is  a  gradual  passage  to  argen-        .  / 
fciferons  gold.     Cupriferous.    Contains  sometimes  10  p.  c.  of  copper.  V 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  easily  to  a  silver* white  globule,  which  in  O.F.  giyes  a        ^ 
faint  dark- red  coating  of  the  oxide ;  crystallizes  on  cooling.     Soluble  in  nitric  aoM,  and 
deposited  again  by  a  plate  of  copper. 

Obs. — Native  sUyer  occurs  in  masses,  or  in  arborescent  and  filiform  shapes,  in  veins  travers- 
ing g^eias,  schist,  porphyry,  and  other  rocks.  Also  oocuxs  disseminated,  but  usually  invisibly, 
in  native  copper,  galenite,  chalcocite,  etc. 

The  mines  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  have  afforded  magnificent  specimens  of  native  silver. 
The  principal  Saxon  localities  are  at  Freiberg,  Schneeberg,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  the 
Bohemian,  at  Przibram,  and  Joachimsthal  It  also  occurs  in  smaU  quantities  with  other  ores, 
at  Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz :  in  Suabia ;  Hungary ;  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny ;  in  the 
Ural  near  Beresof ;  in  the  Altai,  at  Zm6off  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines. 

Mexico  and  Peru  have  been  the  most  productive  countries  in  sUver.  In  Mexico  it  has 
been  obtained  mostly  from  ita  ores,  while  in  Peru  it  occurs  prindpaUy  native.  In  Durango, 
Sinaloa,  and  Sonera,  in  Northern  Mexico,  are  noted  mines  affording  native  silver. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  disseminated  through  much  of  the  copper  of  Michigan,  occasion- 
ally in  spots  of  some  sise,  and  sometimes  in  cubes,  skeleton  octahedrons,  etc. ,  at  various 
mines.  In  Idaho,  at  the  *'  Poor  Man*s  lode,"  large  masses  of  native  sUver  have  been  ob- 
tained. In  Nevada,  in  the  Comstook  lode,  it  is  rare,  and  mostly  in  filaments ;  at  the  Ophir 
mine  rare,  and  disseminated  or  filamentous ;  in  California,  sparingly,  in  Silver  Mountain  dii> 
tHot,  Alpine  Go. ;  in  the  Maria  vein,  in  Los  Angeles  Go. ;  in  t^e  township  of  Ascot,  Canada. 


PZJITINnBC 


^  Isometric.  Earoly  in  cubes  or  octahedrons.  Usually  in  grains ;  ooca- 
sionally  in  irregular  lumps,  rarely  of  large  size.    Cleavage  none.  y 

a=4-4-5.    G.=16-19;  17-108,  small  grains,  17-608,  a  mass,  Breitlu       ' 
Lustre  metallic.    Color  and  streak  whitish  steel-gi-ay ;  shining.     Opaque. 
Ductile.    Fracture  hackly.     Occasionally  magiieti-polar. 

Oomp.— Platinum  comhined  with  Iron,  iridium,  osmium,  and  other  metals.    The  amount 
of  iron  vaxies  from  4-dO  p.  c. 

.  Pyr.,  eto.-^InfuBibIe.  Not  affected  by  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus,  except  in  the  state  ol 
flue  dust,  when  reactions  for  iron  and  copper  may  be  obtained.  SblnUe  on^  in  heated  wtoo- 
bydroohlorio  aoid. 
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Bift— Bifltiiigiiiahed  by  iti  malleabilitj,  high  speoiflo  giSTity,  InfosibiHIy,  and  entiza  inaol 
ability  in  the  ordinary  aoida. 

Oba. — Platinnm  was  first  foand  in  pebbles  and  small  grains  in  the  allnTial  deposits  of  ths 
river  Pinto,  in  the  district  of  Chooo,  near  Popayan,  in  8onth  America,  where  it  received  its 
name  plaHna,  from  plata^  siher.  In  the  province  of  Antioqnia,  in  Bradl,  it  has  been  f onnd 
in  aoriferona  regions  in  syenite  (Boossinganlt). 

In  Boflsia,  it  occurs  at  Nischne  Tagilak,  and  Gk>zoblagodai,  in  the  IJzal,  in  allnvial  material. 
Formerly  nsed  as  coins  by  the  Bussians.  Bossia  affords  annnally  abont  800  cwt.  of  platinnnt, 
which  is  nearJy  ten  times  the  amount  from  Brazil,  Colnmbia,  St.  Domingo,  and  Bomea 
Platinum  is  also  found  on  Borneo ;  in  the  sands  of  the  Bhine ;  at  St.  Aray,  val  du  Drac ; 
county  of  Wioklow,  Ireland ;  on  the  river  Jocky,  St.  Domingo ;  in  Galifomia,  but  not  abun- 
dant :  in  traces  with  gold  in  Butherford  Co.,  North  Carolina ;  at  St.  Francois  Beaace,  etc., 
Canada  East 

PLATisiHiDroK.  —Platinum  and  iridium  in  different  pzopoztiona.    UFals ;  BcadL  • 

PALLADXUBC 

Isometria  In  minnte  octahedrons,  Haid.  Mostly  in  grains,  sometimes 
composed  of  diverging  fibres. 

H.=4-5-5.  G.=ll-3-ll-8,  WoUaston.  Lnstre  metallic  Color  whitish 
steel-gray.    Opaque.    Dactile  and  malleable. 

Oomp. — Palladium,  alloyed  with  a  Uttle  platinum  and  iridium,  but  not  yet  analysed. 

Obs.— Palladium  oocuis  with  platinum,  in  Brazil,  where  quite  lazge  masses  of  the  metal 
are  sometimes  met  with ;  also  reported  from  St.  Domingo,  and  the  UraL 

Palladium  has  been  employed  for  balanoes  jwalso  for  the  divided  scales  of  delioate  amiaxatus, 
for  which  it  is  adapted,  because  of  its  not  blackening  from  sulphur  gaaea,  while  at  tLe  same 
time  it  is  neariy  as  white  as  silver. 

IRZD08BAJLNB.    Osmiridinm. 

Hexagonal.  Barely  in  hexagonal  prisms  with  replaced  basal  edges. 
Commonly  in  irregular  flattened  grains. 

H. = 6-7.  G. = 19-3-21-12.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  tin-wh  ite,  and  light 
steel-gray.    Opaque.    Malleable  with  difficulty. 

Oomp.,  y  ar.~Iridium  and  osmium  in  different  proportioDB.  Two  varieties  depending  on 
these  proportions  hava  been  named  as  species,  but  they  are  isomorphous,  as  are  the  metals 
(O.  Bose)*    Some  rhodium,  platinum,  ruthenium,  and  other  metals  are  usually  present 

Yar.  1.  Neuyanskite,  mdd.;  H.=7;  G.=18'8-19'5.  In  flat  scales;  color  tin- white.  Over 
40  p.  a  of  Iridium.    Probably  IrOs. 

2.  J^sserskiUy  Haid.  In  flat  scales,  often  six-sided,  color  grayish- white,  steel-grMr.  G.  -= 
20-21  -2.  Not  over  80  p.  o  of  iridium.  One  kind  from  Nischne  Tagilsk  afforded  Benelius 
Ir0s4=Iridinm  19*9,  osmium  901=100 ;  G.  =21*118.  Another  corresponded  to  the  formula 
IrOst. 

Pyr.,  •tC'-At  a  high  temperature  the  sisserskite  gives  out  osmium*  but  undergoes  no 
further  change.  The  newjaiukite  is  not  decomposed  and  does  not  give  an  osmium  odor  until 
fused  with  nitre. 

Diff.-^DiBtingulBhed  from  platinum  by  its  superior  bardness. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  platinum  in  the  province  of  Choco  in  South  America ;  in  the  Ural  moun- 
tains ;  in  Australia.  It  is  rather  abundant  in  the  auriferous  beach-sands  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia, occurring  in  smaU  bright  lead-colored  scales,  sometimes  six-sided.  Also  tnoes  in  tin 
gold-washings  on  the  riven  du  Loup  and  des  Plantes,  Canada, 

MBROURT.    QoickiilTer.    Gediegep  Queoksilber,  Oerm, 

leometric    Occurs  in  small  fluid  fflobuUn  scattered  through  its  gangna 
Q.ss  18.668.    Lustre  metallic.    Color  tin-whiw     Opaque. 
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Oom|w— Pure  xneicoxy  (Hg) ;  with  iomeliimel  a  little  silyer. 

Pyr.,  flto. — B.B.,  entiielj  volatile.     DiaAolves  readily  in  nitrio  add. 

Oba.'Mercar7  in  the  metallio  state  is  a  rare  mtnerad ;  the  qoiokailver  of  commerce  ia  ob- 
tained mostly  from  cinnabar,  one  of  its  ores.  The  rocks  affording  the  metal  and  its  ores  ace 
mostly  oUy  shales  or  schists  of  different  geological  age& 

Its  most  important  mines  are  those  of  Idria  in  Gamiola,  and  Almaden  in  Spain.     It  it 
found  in  small  quantities  in  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Peru,  and  other  countries ;  in  Califomiav 
especially  in  the  Pioneer  mine,  in  the  Napa  Valley. 
C 

Isometric.  The  dodecahedron  a  common  form,  also  the  cube  and  octa 
hedron  in  combination  (see  f.  40,  41,  etc.,  p.  15).  Cleavage :  dodecahcdral 
in  traces.    Also  massive. 

H. =3-3*5.  G-. =13.75-14.  Color  and  streak  silver- white.  Opaaue. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle,  and  giving  a  grating  noise  when 
cut  with  a  knife. 

Oomp.— Both  Ag  Eg  (=SllTer  35*1,  mezouxy,  64-9),  and  Ag«Hga  (sSilver  26*5,  and  mer- 
cury, 73 '5),  are  here  included. 

Pyr.,  etc, — B.B.,  on  charcosi  the  mercury  yolatilizes  and  a  globule  of  silver  is  left  In  the 
closed  tube  the  mercury  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  minute  glo- 
bules.    Dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

Oba. — From  the  Palatinate  at  MoscheUandsbezg.  Also  reported  from  Bosenaa  in  Hungary,^ 
Sala  in  Sweden,  Allemont  in  Dauphin^,  Almaden  in  Spain. 

ARquBBrrs.— imposition  Ag)9Hg=silver  86*6,  mercnxy,  18*4=100.  Ohili  KoNoa- 
BEROITS,  AgisHg  (?)  Kongsbeig,  Norway. 


OOPPBR. 

Isometric.  Cleavage  none.  Twins:  twinning-plane  octahedral,  very 
common.  Often  filiform  and  arborescent ;  the  latter  with  the  branches 
passing  off  usnallj  at  60^,  the  supplement  of  the  dodecahcdral  angle.  Also 
massive. 

H. =2-5-3.  G. =8-888,  Whitney.  Lnstre  metallic.  Color  copper-red. 
Sti-eak  metallic  shining.     Ductile  and  malleable.    Fracture  hackly. 

Comp. — Pore  copper,  but  often  ooniaining  some  silver,  bismuth,  eta 

Pyr,,  etc. — B.B.,  fuses  readily ;  on  cooling,  becomes  covered  with  a  ooating  of  black  oxiae. 
IMsBolves  readily  in  nitric  add,  giving  off  red  nitrous  fumes,  and  producing  a  deep  asure-blue 
Bolation  upon  tiie  addition  of  ammoma. 

Ob8.-~Copper  occurs  in  beds  and  veins  accompanying  its  various  ores,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  vicinity  of  dikes  of  igneous  rocks.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  loose  masses  imbedded  in 
the  soil. 

Found  at  Turinsk,  in  the  Urals,  in  fine  cxystals.  Gommon  in  OomwaU.  In  Bracil,  Ohili, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru.    At  Walleroo,  Australia. 

This  metal  has  been  found  native  throughout  the  red  sandstone  (Triaasico- Jurassic)  region 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  more  abundantly  in  New 
Jersey,  where  it  has  been  met  with  sometimes  in  fine  crystalline  masses.  Ko  known  locality 
exceedis  in  the  abundance  of  native  copper  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  near  Keweenaw 
Point,  where  it  exists  in  veins  that  intersect  the  trap  and  sandstone,  find  where  masses  of 
Immense  size  have  been  obtained.  It  is  associated  with  prehnite,  d  u  elite,  analcite,  lauraon- 
tite,  pectolite,  epidote,  chlorite,  wollastonite,  and  sometimes  coats  amygdulea  of  calcite, 
etc.,  in  amygdaloid.  Native  copper  occurs  sparingly  in  California.  Alio  on  the  Gila  zlv«t 
in  Arizona :  in  large  drift  matses  in  Alaska. 

15 
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IRON.*  r 

>^  of  tb 
iBometric.    Cleavage  octahedral.  Vred  a 

.   H.=4*5.    G.=7-3-7-8.    Lustre  metallic-    Color  iron-cray.    Str^'''™^i£i 
!ng.    Fracture  hackly.     Malleable.    Acts  Btrongly  on  the  magnet,  ^latenal 

latmam 

Obs.^The  oooarresoe  of  miuiftw  of  natiTe  iron  of  temBtzial  origm  has  been  wsrexiPTB^^  ■z\ 
reported,  bat  it  is  not  yet  plaoed  beyond  donbt  Tbe  presenoe  of  metallio  iron  in  gninB  iii 
basaltic  rocks  baa  been  pzoved  by  several  obeervers.  It  bas  also  been  notioed  in  other  related 
rocks.  The  so-called  meteoric  iron  of  Ovifak,  Greenland,  foond  imbedded  in  basalt,  is  con- 
sidered  by  some  antfaors  to  be  terrestrial. 

Meteoric  iron  usually  contains  1  to  20  per  oent  of  nickel,  besides  a  small  peroentage  of 
other  metals,  as  cobalt,  manganese,  tin,  oopper,  chromium ;  also  phosphorus  common  as  a 
phosphnret  (schreibersite),  sulphur  in  sulphurets,  carbon  in  some  instances,  chlorine.  Among 
large  iron  meteorites,  the  Gibbs  meteorite,  in  the  Yale  College  cabinet,  weighs  1,636  Ifaa. ;  it 
was  brought  from  Red  Rirer.  The  Tucson  meteorite,  now  in  Uie  Smithsonian  InatatatioB^ 
weighs  1,400  IbSi ;  it  was  originally  from  Sononk  It  is  ring-shaped,  and  is  48  Inohea  in  its 
greatest  diameter.  Still  more  remarkable  masses  exist  in  northern  Mexico ;  also  in  8onth 
America ;  one  was  discovered  by  Don  Rubin  de  Celis  in  tho  district  of  Ghaco-Gnalamba, 
whose  weight  was  estimated  at  82,000  lbs.  The  Siberian  meteorite,  discovered  by  Pallas, 
weighed  originally  1,600  lbs.  and  contained  imbedded  crystals  of  chzysolite.  Smaller  masses 
are  quite  common. 

Zinc. > ^Native  zinc  has  been  reported  to  occur  in  Australia;  and  more  recently  Mr.  W. 
D.  Marks  reports  its  discovery  in  Tennessee,  tmder  circumstances  not  altogether  free  from 
doubt. 

Lead.— Native  lead  occurs  veiy  sparingly.  It  has  been  found  in  the  Urals,  in  Spain, 
Ireland,  eta  Dr.  Genth  speaks  of  its  discovery  in  the  bed  rook  of  the  gold  placers  at  Camp 
Creek,  Montana. 

Tin  is  probably  aalj  an  axtifioial  product. 


ABSBNia 

BhombohedraL  i2 A i2  =  86°  41',  0^R^  122*  9',  i  =  1-3779,  Miller. 
Cleavage:  basal,  imperfect  Often  grannlar  maasive;  sometiraea  reticu- 
lated, reniforra,  and  etalactitic.    Structure  rarely  columnar. 

H. = 3*5.  Q. =5-93.  Lustre  nearly  metallic.  Color  and  streak  tin-white, 
tarnishing  soon  to  dark-gray.    Fracture  uneven  and  line  granular. 

Oomp. — Arsenic,  often  with  aome  antimony,  and  traces  of  iron,  sQver,  gold,  or  bismuth. 

Pyr.~B.B.,  on  charcoal  volatilizes  without  fusing,  coatsthecoal  with  white  arsenous  oxide, 
and  affords  the  odor  of  garlic ;  the  coating  treated  in  B.P.  volatiliies,  tinging  the  flame  blue. 

Obs. — Native  arsenic  commonly  occurs  in  veins  in  crystaUine  rocks  and  the  older  schists, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  ores  of  antimony,  red  silver  ore,  realgar,  sphalerite,  and  other 
metallic  minerals. 

The  silver  mines  of  Saxony  afford  this  metal  in  considerable  quantities ;  also  Bohemia,  the 
Hars,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Norway,  Siberia ;  ooouis  at  GhanaroUlo,  and  elsewhere  ia 
ChiU;  and  at  the  mines  of  San  Augnstin,  Mexico.  In  the  United  States  it  has  beea 
observed  at  Haverhill  and  Jackson,  N.  H.,  at  Greenwood,  JCe. 

AMTZMONT. 

Rhumbohedral.  i?  A  i?  =  87°  86',  Koee ;  0  A  i?  =  123'  82' ;  i  =  1-8668. 
2  A  2  =  89**  26'.  Cleava^ :  basal,  highly  perfect ;— i  diatinct.  Generally 
massive,  lamellar ;  sometimes  botryoidal  or  ronif orm  with  a  granular  textnra 

*  The  asterisk  in  this  and  edmilar  cases  indicates  that  the  species  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  Supplementary  Chapter,  pp.  420  to  i40. 
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Ot^^-isS-S-S.    G.=6-646-6'73.    Ltutra  metallio.    Oolor  and  streAk  tin- 
SJ'-T'-    "Very  brittle. 

taisedoc 

mottJTdnpi — Aatimotij,  ODBteinhig  sometimes  silTer,  iroB,  or  wmudo, 

boor,— B.B.,  cm  ohaiooal  fuses,  gives  a  white  coating  in  both  O.  and  B.F. :  if  the  UoHna 
fcQsd  Id  permitted,  the  globule  oontinues  to  glow,  girbig  Mf  white  fnmes,  nntil  it  is  finally  cmsted 
(^Kciflvirith  prinmatio  oiTstals  of  antimonoos  oxide.  The  white  ooating  tinges  the  B.F.  blnish- 
^i«en.     Ciystallues  readily  from  fusion. 

OccatB  near  Sahl  in  Sweden  •  at  Andiessbeig  in  the  Han ;  at  Pndbram ;  at  Allemont  in 
Daaphinj;  in  Mexico;  Chili;  Borneo;  at  South  Ham,  Canada;  at  Wanen,  N.  J. ,  rare ;  at 
Prince  William  antimony  mine,  N.  Bmnswiok,  rare. 
Allbvontitk.— Arsenical  antimony,  SbAsa.    Color  tin-white  or  xeddish-gxay.  Ocoan  at 

Allemont ;  in  Bohemia ;  the  Han. 


HliiMUTH,    Oedieg«n  Wiamnth,  Gmm. 

Hexagonal.  J?  A  J?  =  87**  40',  G.  Rose ;  OAJi=  123*  86';  6=:  1-8035. 
Cleavage :  basal,  perfect ;  2,  —2,  less  bo.  Also  in  reticnlated  and  arborea- 
cent  shapes ;  foliated  and  granular. 

H.=2-2-6.  G.=9-727.  Lustre  metallic.  Streak  and  color  silver-white, 
with  a  reddish  hue ;  subject  to  tarnish.  Opaque.  Fracture  not  observable. 
Sectile.     Brittle  when  cold,  but  when  heated  somewhat  malleable. 

Oomp,,  Var. — ^Pare  bismuth,  with  occasional  traces  of  arsenic,  snlphor,  tellnrinm. 

Pyr.,  etc, — B.B.,  on  charcoal  fuses  and  entirely  yolatilises,  giving  a  ooating  orange-yellow 
while  hot,  and  lemon-yellow  on  cooling.  DissolTen  in  nitric  add ;  subsequent  dilution  causes 
a  white  precipitate.    Crystallises  readily  from  fusion. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  reddish  color,  and  high  speolflo  giavi^,  from  the  other  brittle 


Obs. — ^Bismuth  occurs  in  veins  In  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rooks  and  clay  slate,  accom- 
panying various  ores  of  sUver,  cobalt,  lead,  and  sine.  Abundant  at  the  silver  and  cobalt 
mines  of  Saxonv  and  Bohemia ;  also  found  in  Norway,  and  at  Fi^un  in  Sweden.  At  Wheal 
SpamoQ,  and  elsewhere  in  ComwaU,  and  at  Carrack  Fell  in  Cumberland  ;  at  the  AUas  mine, 
Devonshire ;  at  Meymao,  Corr^ ;  at  San  Antonio,  Chili ;  Mt  Ulampa  (Sorata),  in  Bolivia ; 
in  Victoria. 

At  Lane's  mine  in  Monroe,  and  near  Seymour,  Conn.,  In  quarts ;  ooonzs  also  at  Brswei's 
nune,  Ohestexfield  district,  South  Carolina ;  in  Colorado. 


TBLLUBIOBC.* 


Hexagonal,  i? A i2  =  86°  57',  G.  Rose;  C>Ai^  =  128*4',  <5  =  l-8803. 
In  six-sided  prisms,  with  basal  edges  replaced.  Cleavage :  lateral  perfect, 
basal  imperfect    Commonly  massive  and  granular. 

H.=2-3  5.  G.=6-l-6'3.  Lustre  metallic.  Oolor  and  streak  tin-white 
Brittle. 

gomp^Aocoiding  to  Klaproih,  TeUurium  92*65,  iron  7-90,  and  sold  0*25. 
.  ^y— In  the  open  tube  fuses,  giving  a  white  sublimate  of  teUurous  oxide,  which  B.B. 
nnes  to  colorless  transparent  drops.    On  charcoal  fuses,  volatilises  almost  entirely,  tinges  the 
°*°?<jP«en,  and  gives  a  white  ooating  of  teUurous  oxide. 

i.^^'*-— Native  tellurium  oocnrs  in  Transylvania  (whence  the  name  SylvanUe) ;  also  at  the 

n«a  Cloud  mine,  near  Gold  Hill,  Boulder  Co.,  Colorado. 
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HATiVU  SULPHUB. 

Orthorhorabic.  /A 7  =  101«  46',  O A  1-i  =  113^  6' ;  i:l:d  =  3-844 • 
1-23  : 1.     O  A 1-1  =  117**  41' ;  <?  A 1  =  108^  19'. 

Cleavage:  I,  and  1,  imperfect  Twins, 
composition-face,  /,  sometimes  producing  cnici 
form  crystals.  Also  massive,  sometimes  c»n 
sisting  of  concentric  coats. 

H.=  lv5-2-5.  G. =2-072,  of  crystals  from 
Spain.  Lustre  i^esiuous.  Streak  sulphur-yel- 
low, sometimes  reddish  or  greenish.  Trans- 
parent— subtranslncent^  Fracture  conchoidal, 
moi-e  or  less  perfect.     Scctile. 

Oomp. — ^Pore  aolphnr ;  bat  often  contaminated  with  cAaj  or  bitnmen. 

PjTr.,  eta—Boms  at  a  low  temperature  with  a  bluish  flame,  with  the  strong  odor  of  sol- 
phnrona  oxide.  Becomes  resinously  electrified  by  friction.  Insolnble  in  water,  and  no4 
acted  on  bj  the  acids. 

Obs. — Sulphur  is  dimorphous,  the  crystals  being  monodinio  when  formed  at  a  moderately 
high  temperature  (125^  C,  according  to  Frankenheim). 

The  g^reat  repositories  of  sulphur  ore  either  beds  of  gypsum  and  the  associate  rocks,  or  the 
regions  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  vaUey  of  Note  and  Masarro,  in  Sicily ;  at 
Gonil,  near  Cadiz,  in  Spain ;  Bex,  in  Switzerland ;  Cracow,  in  Poland,  it  occutb  in  the  former 
situation ;  also  Bologna,  Italy.  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  volcanic  isles;  the  Solfatara,  near 
Naples  ;  the  volcanoes  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  eta,  are  localities  of  the  latter  kind.  Abundant 
in  the  Chilian  Andes. 

Sulphur  is  fotmd  near  the  sulphur  springs  of  New  York,  Virginia,  etc.,  sparingly ;  in  many 
coal  deposits  and  elsewhere,  where  pyrite  is  undeigoing  decomposition ;  at  the  hot  springs 
and  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  park  ;  in  Calif omia,  at  the  geysers  of  Napa  valley,  Sonoma 
Ca  ;  in  Santa  Barbara  in  good  crystals ;  near  Clear  lake,  Lake  Co.  ;  in  Nevada,  in  Humboldt 
Co.,  in  large  beds ;  Nye  and  Esmeralda  Cos.,  eta 

The  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily,  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  the  Solfatara  near  Naples,  and  the  beds 
of  California,  afitord  large  quantities  of  sulphur  for  oommeroe. 


DIAMOND.* 

Isometric.    Often  tetrahedral  in  planes,  1,  2,  and  3-}.     Usnallj  witb 
418  419  480 


enrved  face«,  as  in  f .  419  (3-}) ;  f.  420  is  a  distorted  fonn.    Cleavage : 
octahedral,  highly  perfect    Twins :  twinning-plane,  octahedral ;  f .  418,  is 
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f^n  elliptic  twin  of  f.  419,  the  middle  portion  between  two  opposito  Bets  oi 
sixplaneB  being  wanting.    Barely  massive. 

II.=10,  G.=3.6295,  Thompson.  Lusti-e  brilliant  adamantine.  Color 
^white  or  colorless ;  occasionally  tinged  yellow,  red,  orange,  green,  bine, 
l>rowii,  sometimes  black.  Transparent ;  translucent  when  dark  colored. 
Fracture  conclioidal.  Index  of  refraction  2-4.  Exhibits  vitreous  electi-icity 
^-^bcu  rubbed. 

Oomp.— Pme  carbon,  uometrio  in  cryfltallitatioa. 

Var. — 1 .  Ordinary,  or  ciystallixed.  The  crystals  often  contain  nnmeroas  microsoopio  cavi- 
ties^ as  detected  by  Brewster ;  and  around  these  cavitiea  the  diamond  shows  eyidcnce,  by 
polartaed  light,  of  compression,  as  if  from  pressure  in  liie  included  gas  when  the  diamond 
-wzB  crystalliied.  The  coarse  yarieties,  which  are  unfit,  in  conaequenoe  of  imperfections,  f oi 
oae  in  jewelry,  are  called  hart ;  they  are  sold  to  the  trade  for  cutting  purposes. 

2.  Mamtt.  In  black  pebbles  or  masses,  called  earbofiadOy  occasionally  1 ,  000  carats  in  weight. 
H  =10 ;  G.  =3-012-8-416.    Consists  of  pure  carbon,  excepting  0-37  to  2-07  p.  a  (Braail). 

3.  Anthracitie.  Like  anthracite,  but  hard  enough  to  scratch  even  the  diamond.  In  glo- 
bales  or  mammillaTy  masses,  consisting  partly  of  concentric  layers ;  fragile  ;  G  =1*06 ;  com- 
position, Oarbon  97,  hydrogen  0*5,  oxygen  15.  Gut  in  facets  and  polished,  it  refracts  and 
disperses  light,  with  the  white  lustre  peculiar  to  the  diamond.  liocality  unknown,  but  sup- 
pO(»ed  to  come  from  Brazil 

Pyr.,  etc.— Bums,  and  is  wholly  consumed  at  a  high  temperature,  producing  carbonic 
dioxide.    It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids  or  alkalies. 

Di& — Distinguished  by  its  extreme  hardness,  briUiancy  of  reflection,  and  adamantine  lustre. 

Obs. — The  diamond  often  occurs  in  regions  that  afford  a  laminated  g^nular  quartz  rock, 
caUed  Uaeoiumyte^  which  pertains  to  the  toloose  series,  and  which  in  thin  slabs  is  more  or 
less  flexible.  This  rode  is  found  at  the  mines  of  Brazil  and  the  Urals ;  and  also  in  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina,  where  a  few  diamonds  have  b^en  found.  It  has  also  been  detected  in  a 
species  of  conglomerate,  composed  of  rounded  siliceous  pebblea.  quartz,  chalcedony,  etc., 
cemented  by  a  kind  of  ferruginous  clay.  Diamonds  are  usually,  however,  washed  out  from 
the  soiL  The  Ural  diamoncb  occur  in  the  detritus  along  the  Adolfskoi  rivulet,  where  worked 
for  GTold,  and  also  at  other  places.  In  lodia  the  diamond  is  met  with  at  Purteul,  between 
Hyderabad  and  Masulipatam,  where  the  famous  Kohinoor  was  found .  The  locality  on  Borneo 
is  at  Pontiana,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Batoos  mountain.     Also  found  in  Austrdia. 

The  diamond  region  of  South  Africa,  discovered  in  18<{7,  is  the  most  productive  at  the 
present  time.  The  diamonds  occur  in  the  gravel  of  the  Vaal  river,  from  Potchefstrom,  cap- 
ital of  the  Transvaal  Bepublio,  down  its  whole  course  to  its  junctioa  with  the  Orange  river, 
and  thence  along  the  latter  stream  for  a  distance  of  GO  miles.  In  addition  to  this  the  dia- 
monds are  found  also  in  the  Orange  Biver  Republic,  in  isolated  fields  or  Puns,  of  which  Da 
Toit*s  Pan  is  the  most  famous.  The  number  of  diamonds  which  have  been  found  at  the  C;ipi) 
is  very  hurge,  and  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value 
of  those  obtained  from  Maroh,  1807,  to  November,  1875,  exceeded  sixty  millions  of  dullare. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  production  the  market  value  of  the  atones  has  been  much  dimin- 
ished. 

In  the  United  States  a  few  crystals  have  been  met  with  in  Butherford  Co.,  N.  C. ,  and  Hall 
Co.,  («a. ;  they  occur  also  at  Portia  mine,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  C.  (Genth) ;  one  handsome  one, 
over  I  in.  in  diameter,  in  the  village  of  Manchester,  opposite  Richmond,  Ya.  In  California, 
at  Cherola&e  ravine,  in  Butte  Co.  :  also  in  N.  San  Juan,  Nevada  Co.,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
gold  washings.     Reported  from  Idaho,  and  with  platinum  of  Oregon. 

The  largest  diamond  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  mentioned  by  Tavemier  as  in 
possession  of  the  Great  MoguL  It  weighed  originally  900  carats,  or  27G9  3  grains,  but  was 
reduced  by  cutting  to  861  g^ns.  It  has  the  form  and  size  of  half  a  hen*s  egg.  It  was  found 
in  1550,  in  the  mine  of  Colone.  The  Pitt  or  Regent  diamond  weighs  but  130*25  carats,  or 
4l0i  grains ;  but  is  of  unblemished  transparency  and  color.  It  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  bril* 
I. ant,  and  Its  value  is  estimated  at  £125.000.  The  Kohinoor  measured,  on  its  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, about  1|  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter,  over  |  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighed 
X^ii  carats,  and  was  cut  with  many  facets.  It  has  since  been  recut,  and  reduced  to  a  dia- 
meter of  l-i^^;  by  If  nearly,  and  thus  diminished  over  one-third  in  weight.  It  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Tennant  to  have  been  originally  a  dodecahedron,  and  he  suggests  that  the  great  Rusbian 
diamond  and  another  large  slab  weighing  130  carats  were  actu-illy  cut  from  the  original  dode- 
cahedron. Tavernier  gives  the  original  weight  at  787^  carats.  The  Rajah  of  Mattan  has  in 
bis  possession  a  diamond  from  Borneo,  weighing  367  carats.  l*he  mines  of  Brazil  were  not 
knovi  n  to  afford  diamonds  till  the  commencement  of  t^e  eighteenth  oentniy. 
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GRAPBTTB.    PlnmlMga 

Hexagonal.  In  flat  eix-sided  tablea.  The  basal  planes  (O)  are  often 
striated  parallel  to  the  alternate  edges.  Cleavage :  basal,  perfect.  Com- 
monly in  imbedded,  foliated,  or  granular  masses.  Barely  in  globnlar  cou- 
cretions,  radiated  in  structure. 

H.=l-2.  G.=209-2'229.  Lustre  metallic  Streak  black  and  shining. 
Color  iron-black — dark  steel-gray.  Opaque.  Sectile ;  soils  paper.  Thin 
laminsB  flexible.    Feel  greasy. 

Var«— (a)  Foliated ;  {b)  oolamaar,  and  sometimeB  radiated ;  {c)  aoalj,  maanve,  and  alat^ ; 
((f)  granular  maaslve ;  (d)  earthy,  amorphoaa,  without  metallic  Inatie  except  in  the  atveak ; 
(/)  in  radiated  ooncretiona 

Oomp.— Pure  carbon,  with  often  a  little  iron  aesquioxide  mechaoioally  mixed. 

P3rr.,  etc. — At  a  high  temperature  it  bums  without  flame  or  smoke,  leaving  uanalljr  some 
red  oxide  of  iron.  B.B.  infuaible ;  fused  with  nitre  in  a  platinum  spoon,  deflagrates,  oon- 
verting  the  reagent  into  potassium  carbonate,  which  effervesces  with  adds.  Unaltered  bj 
adds. 

Dift— See  molybdenite,  p.  288. 

Obs. — Graphite  occurs  in  beds  and  imbedded  masses,  laminn,  or  scales,  in  granite,  gneias, 
mica  schists,  ciystolline  limestone.  It  is  in  some  places  a  result  of  the  alteration  by  heat  of 
the  coal  of  the  coal  formation.  Sometimes  met  with  in  greenstone.  It  is  a  common  fnznaoe 
product. 

Occurs  at  Borrowdole  in  Cumberland ;  in  Glenstrathfarror  in  Invemesshire ;  at  Arendal  in 
Norway;  in  the  Urals,  Liberia,  Finland;  in  various  parts  of  Austria;  Piussia;  France. 
Large  quantities  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  United  States,  the  mines  of  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  of  Tioonderoga  and  Fishkill,  K.  Y., 
of  Brandon,  Yt.,  and  of  Wake,  N.  C,  are  worked;  and  that  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  formediy 
afforded  a  large  amount  of  graphite.    It  coours  sparingly  at  many  other  looalitiea 

The  name  black  lead,  applied  to  this  species,  is  inappropriate,  as  it  contains  no  Idad.  TbtB 
■ame  graphite,  of  Werner,  is  derived  from  y^d^,  to  write. 

Kosdenskiold  makes  the  gxaphit«  of  Bssby  and  Stoigaid  mcnocUnk. 


n.  SULPHIDES,  TELLURIDES,  SELENIDES,  ARSEN- 
IDES, BISMUTHIDES. 

1.  BINARY  COMPOUNDS.— Sulphides  and  Tklltjbidks  of  the  Mxtau 

OF  THE  SULPHUB  AND  AbSEMIO  GBOUF8. 
BSALOAB.* 

Monoclmic.     6'=  ee**  5',  /A  /=  74°  26',  Marignac,  Scacchi,  O A 14  =3 
138°  21';  ^:b:d  =  0-6755  : 0-6943 : 1.   Habit  pri&. 
matic.    Cleavapje :  i-i,  O  rather  perfect ;  I,  i-i  in 
traced.     Also  granular,  coarse  or  niie ;  compact. 

H.=1^5-2.  G.=:3*4-3-6.  Lustre  i-esiiious.  Color 
aurora-red  or  orange-yellow.  Streak  varying  from 
orange-red  to  aurora-red.  Transparent— translu- 
cent.   Fracture  conchoidal,  uneyen. 

Oomp,— AB8=8ulphur  29.9,  ftnenio  70-1 =100.  ^^^-^^/^^^^^ 

Pjfr.,  9ltCn — In  the  dosed  tube  melts,  Yolstilises,  and  gives  a  ^'^*-**-*^^^ 

transparent  red  snbUmate  ;  in  the  open  tnbe,  sulphurous  fumes, 

and  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.    B.B.  on 

jharooal  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  emitting  arsenical  and  sulphurous  odors.    Soluble  in  oausfcit 

alkalies. 
Oba^ — Occurs  with  ores  of  sUrer  and  lead,  in  Upper  Hungaiy ;  in  TransylTania ;  at  Joaobims- 

thal;  Schneebeig;  Andreasberg;  in  the  Binnenthal,  Switserland,  in  dolomite;  atWieslooh 

in  Baden ;  near  Julamerk  in  Koordistan ;  in  VesuTian  layas,  in  minute  cxystals. 


OBFZBCSIIT.* 


Orthorhombic.  7a7=  100°  40',  OAl-i  =  126°30',  Moha.  6:1:  d=s 
1*351 1  :  1*2069  :  1.  Cleavage :  i-l  highly  perfect,  i-i  in  traces,  i-i  longi- 
tudinally striated.  Also,  massive,  foliated,  or  columnar;  sometimes  reni- 
form. 

II.=l'5-2.  G.=3'48,  Haidinger.  Lustre  pearly  upon  the  faces  of  per- 
fect cleavage  ;  elsewhere  resinous.  Color  several  shades  of  lemon-yellow. 
Streak  yellow,  commonly  a  little  paler  than  the  color.  Subtransparent — 
Bubtranshic^nt.  Sub-se3tile.  Thin  laminse  obtained  by  cleavage  flexible 
but  not  elastic. 

Oomp.— As9Sa=Sulphur  89,  arsenic  61=100. 

P3rr.,  etc. — In  the  dosed  tube,  fuses,  volatilises,  and  gives  a  dark  yellow  sublimate;  other 
leaotions  the  same  as  under  realgar.    Dissolves  in  nitro-hydrochloric  add  and  caustic  ^kalies. 

Obs  — Orpiment  in  small  orystols  is  imbedded  in  day  at  Tajowa,  in  Upper  Hungary.  It  is 
nsunlly  in  foliated  and  fibrous  maiwes,  and  in  this  form  is  found  at  Kapnik,  at  Moldawa,  and 
St  Felsobanya ;  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol  it  is  found  in  gypsum  ;  at  St.  Qothaid  m  dolomite ;  al 
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the  Solfatara  near  Naples.  Near  Jalamerk  in  Koordistan.  Oooors  also  at  Aoobambillo,  Pero. 
Small  traces  are  met  with  in  Edenyille,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  name  orpiment  is  a  oomiption  of  its  Latin  name  anripiffmentam,  **  golden  paint,* 
which  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  odor,  and  also  beoanse  the  snbstanoe  was  supposed  to  oon- 
tain  gold. 

DiMORPHiTE  of  Soaoohi  maj  be,  aoooxding  to  Kenngott,  a  variety  of  orpiment 


8TEBNITEL    Antimonite.  Graj  Antimony.  Antimony  Glanoe.  Antimonglans,  Qerw^ 

Orthorhombic-    I A  /=  90°  54',  O  A  l-t  =  134°  16',  Ki-enner ;  c:i:  d  = 

1-0259  : 1-0158  : 1.      Oa1=z  124° 
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45';   OAl.i  =  134°42i'. 

Lfttei-al  planes  deeply  striated 
longitudinally.  Cleavage :  ii highly 
perfect.  Often  coluuniar,  coarse  or 
line  ;  also  granular  to  impalpable. 

H.=2.  G. =4-516,  Hauy.  Lustre 
metallic.  Color  and  streak  lead- 
^ray,  inclining  to  steel-gi-ay :  sub- 
ject to  blackish  taniish,  sometimes 
iiidescent.  Fracture  small  sub-cou- 
choidal.  Sectile.  Thin  lamime  a 
little  flexible. 


Oomp.— SbaSa=Snlphnr  28^,  antimony  71  8=100. 

P3nr.,  etc,— In  the  open  tube  Bnlphurous  and  aDtimonous  fumes,  the  latter  oondemdng  as  a 
white  sublimate  which  B.B.  is  non-volatile.  On  charcoal  fuses,  spreads  out,  gives  sulphurous 
and  antimonous  fumes,  coats  the  coal  white ;  this  coating  treated  in  R.F.  tinges  the  flame 
greenish-blue.     Fus.=l.     When  pure  perfectly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Diff — Distinguished  by  its  perfect  cleavage ;  also  by  its  extreme  fusibility  and  other  blow- 
pipe characters. 

Ob«. — Occurs  with  spathic  iron  in  beds,  but  generaUy  in  veins.  Often  associated  with 
blende,  barite,  and  quartz. 

Met  with  in  veins  at  Wolfsborg,  in  the  Harz  *  at  Bhiunsdorf,  near  Freibei^ ;  at  Prdbram ; 
in  Hungary;  at  Pereta,  in  Tuscany;  in  the  Urals;  in  Dumfriesshire;  in  ComwalL  AIm) 
found  in  different  Mexican  mines.     Also  abundant  in  Borneo. 

In  the  United  States,  it  occurs  sparingly  at  Carmel,  Me.  ;  at  Cornish  and  Lyme,  N.  H. ; 
at  ^*  Soldier's  Delight,*'  Md.  ;  in  the  Humboldt  mining  region  in  Nevada  ;  also  in  the  mines 
of  Aurora,  Esmeralda  Co.,  Nevada.  Also  found  in  New  Brunswick,  20  m.  from  Fredericton, 
S.  W.  side  of  St  John  B. 

This  ore  affords  much  of  the  antimony  of  commerce.  The  crude  antimony  of  the  shops  is 
obtained  by  simple  fusion,  which  separates  the  accompanying  rock.  From  this  product  most 
of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  antimony  are  made,  and  the  pure  metal  extracted. 

LiviNGSTONlTB  {Barceno). — Resembles  stibnite  in  physical  characters,  but  has  a  red 
streak,  and  contains,  besides  snlphur  and  antimony,  14  p.  a  mercury.  Huitsuco,  State  of 
Guerrero,  Mexico.  See  p.  480. 


BISMUTEaNITE.    Bismuth  Glanoe.    Wismuthglanx,  Oemu 


Cleavage :  brachydiagonal 
In  acicnlar  crystals.    Also 


Orthorhombic.  I/\I=:  91°  30',  Ilaidinger. 
perfect ;  macrodiagonal  less  so ;  basal  perfect 
massive,  with  a  foliated  or  fibrous  structure. 

H.=2.  G.=6-4-6-459 ;  7*2;  7-16,  Bolivia,  Forbes.  Lustre  metallic. 
Streak  and  color  lead-gray,  inclining  to  tin- white,  with  a  yellowish  or  iridei- 
cent  tarnish.     Opaque. 
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Oomp,— BiiSa=Snlpliiir  18*75,  blflmath  81*25=100 ;  iaomorphouB  with  stibnite. 

yyg^  eta — In  the  open  tnbe  salpharooB  fames,  and  a  white  sablimate  which  B.B.  fnaei 
into  drops,  brown  while  hot  and  opaqne  yellow  on  oooling.  On  charooal  at  flnt  gives  sol- 
phmoua  hiines,  then  fuses  with  Bpirting,  and  ooats  the  ooal  with  yellow  bismu^  oxide. 
Fua.  =1.  Dissolves  readily  in  hot  nitrio  aoid,  and  a  white  precipitate  falls  on  dilating  with 
water. 

OlMi« — ^Foond  at  Brandy  Gill.  Garrook  Fells,  in  Gamberland  ;  near  Bedrath ;  at  Botallack 
near  Ij«nd*s  End ;  at  IlAriuid  Mine,  Owenaap ;  with  ohildrenite,  near  Gallington  ;  in  Saxony; 
at  Riddarhyttan,  Sweden;  near  Sorata,  Bolivia.  Oooaxs  in  Rowan  Go.,  N.  G.,  at  the  Bam- 
hard  t  Tein ;  at  Haddam,  Gt. ;  Beaver  Go.,  Utah. 

QfJANAJUATiTB  ;  FYentdUs.  Femandet,  1878 ;  CoMtilh,  1873  ;  Frensd,  1874.— A  bismuth 
selenide,  BiaSos ;  sometimes  with  part  of  the  seleniam  replaced  by  salphor,  that  is,  Bis(Se,S)s, 
with  Se  :  S=3  :  2,  which  reqaires  Seleniam  23*8,  solphar  6*5,  bismath  60-7=100.  Isomor- 
phoos  with  stibnite  and  bismuthinite  (Schrat^).  Goanajoato,  Mezioo.  BZLAONITB  from 
Guanajuato  is  BitSe  (Femandes).  See  p.  428. 


TBTRADTMXTE,    Tellnrwismath,  Oerm. 

Hexagonal.  r>  A  .B  =  118°  38',  if  A  JS  =  81^  2' ;  (5  =  1-5865.  Urystali 
often  taonlar.  Cleavage :  basal,  verj  perfect.  Also  massive,  foliated,  or 
granular. 

H.=l'5-2.  G.=7*2-7"9.  Lusti-e  metallic,  splendent  Color  pale  steel- 
gray.    Not  very  sectile.     Laminaa  flexible.     Soils  paper. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Consists  of  bismath  and  teUariam,  with  sometimes  sulphur  and  seleniam. 
If  solphar,  when  present,  replaces  part  of  the  tellarlum,  the  analyses  for  the  most  part  afford 
the  general  formula  Bi9(Te,  S)a.  Var.  I.— Free  from  eulphur,  BiiTea= Tellurium  481, 
bismuth  51*9;  G.  =7*868,  from  Dahlonega,  Jackson;  7*642,  id.,  Balch.  2.  Sulphurous, 
Containing  4  or  5  p.  o.  sulphur.    G.= 7*500,  crystals  from  Sohubkau,  Wehrle. 

Pyr. — In  the  open  tabe  a  whit^'i  sublimate  of  tellurouA  oxide,  which  B.  B.  fuses  to  colorless 
drops.  On  charcoal  fuses,  gives  white  fumes,  and  entirely  volatilises ;  tinges  the  B.  K.  bluish - 
green ;  coats  the  coal  at  first  white  (tellurous  oxide),  and  finally  orange-yellow  (bismuth 
oxide) ;  some  varieties  give  sulphurous  and  selenoos  odors. 

]3i£— Distinguished  by  its  easy  fusibility ;  tendency  to  foliation,  and  high  specific  gravity. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Schubkau,  near  Schemnits ;  at  Betzbanya ;  Oiawicza ;  at  Tellemark  in 
Norway ;  at  Bastnaes  mine,  near  Biddarhyttan,  Sweden. 

In  the  United  States,  associated  with  gold  ores,  in  Virginia ;  in  North  Carolina,  Davidson 
Co. ,  etc.  Also  occurs  in  Georgia,  4  m.  E.  of  Dahlonega,  and  elsewhere  ;  Highland,  Montana 
T.  ;  Bed  Cloud  mine,  Colorado,  rare ;  Montgomery  mine,  Arizona. 

JosBrrB. — ^A  bismath  telloride,  in  which  half  the  tellurium  is  replaoed  by  sulphur  and 
selenium;  BraziL 

WsHRLiTB. — Composition  probably  Bi(Te,  S).     G.=8-44.    Deutsoh  Pilssn,  Hongagr. 


MOXiTBDSNITB.*  Molyhdanglani,  Gem^ 

In  short  or  tabular  hexagonal  prisms.  Cleavage :  eminent,  parallel  to 
base  of  hexagonal  prisms.  Commonly  foliated,  massive,  or  in  scales:  also 
fine  granular. 

H.=l-1*5,  being  easily  impressed  by  the  nail.  G.=4-44-4*8.  Lustre 
metallic  Color  pure  lead-gray.  Streak  similar  to  color,  slightly  inclined 
to  green.  Opaque.  Laminee  very  flexible,  not  elastic.  Sectile,  and  almost 
malleable,     liluish-gray  trace  on  paper. 
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Oompw— 1f68a=8iilpliiir  41*0,  molybdeniim  69'0=:1Q0. 

IPyr^  oto.~In  the  open  tube  aalpharoiis  fnmea  B.B.  in  the  foroepe  iofa^iUe,  impazte  s 
jeUowuh-gTeen  color  to  the  flame ;  on  ohttrooal  the  polyeriaed  minenl  gtyes  in  O.F.  a  alzoQC 
odor  of  flolphar,  and  coats  the  ooal  with  oiystals  of  moljbdio  oxide,  whic^  ^PP^r  jellow 
while  hot,  and  white  on  cooling ;  near  the  assaj  the  ooatinc^  is  copper-red,  and  if  the  white 
coating  be  touched  with  an  intermittent  R.F.,  it  assomes  a  beantifnl  anire-blne  ooJob 
Decompoaed  by  nitric  add,  leaving  a  white  or  grayish  reeidne  (molybdic  oxide). 

DilX. — Distinguifihed  from  graphite  by  its  color  and  streak,  and  slso  by  its  b^iayior  (yield* 
ing  Bolphor,  eta )  before  the  blowpipe. 

Obs  — Molybdenite  generally  occnrs  imbedded  in,  or  disseminated  through,  gnmite,  gneia^ 
■iroon-syenite,  grannlar  limestone,  and  other  czystalline  rooks.  Found  in  Sw^en ;  Norwaj ; 
Russia.  Also  in  Saxony  ;  in  Bohemia  ;  Bathansbezg  in  Austria ;  near  ICask,  Urals ;  Ghessy 
in  France ;  Peru  ;  Braill ;  Calbeok  Fells,  and  elsewhere  in  Cumberland ;  Meveral  of  the  Comiah 
mines :  in  Scotland  at  East  Tulloch,  etc. 

In  JtfaiAtf,  at  Blue  Hill  Bay  and  Gamdage  farm.  In  Conn.^  at  Haddam.  In  Venumt,  at 
Newport  In  If.  Bampt/urey  at  Westmoreland ;  at  Llandafl ;  at  Franoonia.  In  Jtfoss.,  at 
Shutesbuiy  ;  at  Brimfield.  In  N,  York,  near  Warwick.  In  Penn.,  in  Ghester,  on  Chestex 
Greek ;  near  Gonoord,  Gabarrus  Go.,  N.  G.  In  CaUfomia^  at  Kxoelnior  gold  mine,  in  £xoel« 
sior  district.    In  Canada^  at  seyend  places. 


8,  BINARY   COMPOUNDS.— Sulphides,  Tkllubidkb,  bio.,  of  Metals 
OF  THB  Gold,  Ibon,  and  Tin  Gboufs. 

A.  BASIC  DIVISION. 

DTBORASJ^ll.    Antimonial  Silver.    Antimon-SUber,  Oernu 

Orthorhombic.  /A  7  =  119°  59' ;  O  A  1^5  130°  41' ;  ^  :  X  :  df  «=  1-1633 : 
1-7315  :  1 ;  O  A 1  =  126°  40' ;  O  A  l-i  =  146°  6'.  Cleavage :  basal  distinct  : 
14  also  distinct;  /  imperfect  Twins:  stellate  forms  and  hexagonal 
prisms.  Prismatic  planes  striated  vertically.  Also  massive,  granular ;  par* 
tides  of  various  sizes,  weakly  coherent 

II.=3'5-4.  G.=9-44-9-82.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  silver- 
white,  inclining  to  tin- white ;  sometimes  tarnished  yellow  or  .blackisL 
Opaque.    Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp.— -Ag4Sb=Antimon7  22,  saver  78=100.  Also  Ag«Sb=Antimon7 15*06,  sUver 84*34, 
and  other  proportions. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  on  oharooal  fuses  to  a  globule,  -coating  the  ooal  with  white  antimonoas 
oxide,  and  finally  giving  a  globule  of  almost  pure  silver.  Soluble  in  nitric  add,  leaving  anti« 
monous  oxide. 

Obs.~Oocnrs  near  Wolfaoh  in  Baden,  Wittiohen  in  Suabia,  and  at  Andreasberg  ;  also  at 
Allemont  in  Dauphin^,  Oasalla  in  Spain,  and  in  Bolivia,  S.  A. 


DOMSTXITB.    Aisenikknpf  er,  Germ. 

Benifonn  and  botryoidal ;  also  massive  and  disseminated. 

H.=3-3-5.  G.=7-7-50,  Portage  Lake,  Genth.  Lustre  metallic  but  dull 
on  exposure.  Color  tin-white  to  steel-gra^,  with  a  yellowish  to  pinchbeck- 
brown,  and,  afterward,  an  iridescent  tarnish.     Fracture  uneven. 
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ClaiBpL--Oii«A)i==Axnii]o  28*8,  oopper  71*7=100. 

Pyr.,  ato. — In  the  open  tube  fuses  and  gi^ee  a  white  oiTitalluie  sablimate  of  anenona 
oxide.  B.B.  on  charooal  arsenical  fames  and  a  malleable  metallio  globule,  whioh,  on  treat- 
ment  with  soda,  gives  a  globule  of  pure  ooppec  Not  diaaolTed  in  hydxochlorio  aoid,  but 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Oba. — From  the  mines  of  GhilL  In  N.  America,  found  on  the  Sheldon  location,  Portagr 
Lake ;  and  at  Miohipiooten  Island,  in  L.  Superior. 

Alooponitk.  — Oompoaition,  Ga«As = Arsenic  16  '6,  copper  88*5.    Chili :  also  Lake  Superior. 

Whithe\ ITB.— Oat  A»-T  Anienio  ll'O,  oopper  88'4=sl0a    Heoghkm,  Mich.,  also  California, 


B.  PHOTO  DIVISION. 

(a)  Oalenite  Group.    Isometrio;  holohedraL 

ARaBNTETB.    SilTer  Glaooe.    Vitreous  SilTor.    Silberglana,  Germ, 

iBonietric    Cleavage:  dodecahedral  in  traces.    Also  reticulated,  arbores-      w^ 
cent,  and  filiform ;  abo  amoiphoos.  ^ 

IL=2-^2-5.  G.=7-196-7-366.  Lustre  metallic  Streak  and  color  black- 
ish  lead-gray ;  streak  shining.  Opaque.  Fracture  small  sub-couchoidal, 
lueven.    Malleable. 


Oomp.— AgaS^Snlphur  12-9,  sUver  871=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  gires  oif  sulphurous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charooal  fuses  with  inta- 
meecenoe  in  O.F.,  emitting  sulphurous  fumes,  and  yielding  a  globule  of  silrer. 

Diff. — Distinguished  from  other  sUver  ores  by  its  malieabiU^. 

Oba. — Found  in  the  Engebiige ;  in  Hungaiy ;  in  Norway,  near  Kongsberg ;  in  the  Altai; 
in  the  Urals  at  the  Blagodat  mine;  in  Cornwall;  in  Bolivia;  Peru;  Chili;  Mexico,  eto. 
Oocuxs  in  Nevada,  at  the  Comstock  lode,  and  elsewhere. 

OLDHAMrrs  from  the  Bust!  meteorite  is  essentially  CaS. 

NAtJMAimrrs.— A  silver  aelenide,  containing  also  some  lead.  Color  iron-bladic  From 
the  Ears. 

BocAi]UTB.^A  sflver-oopper  aelanide,  (Go,  Ag)tSe.  Color  lUver-white  to  gray.  Sweden ; 
OhUi. 

OROOJUnUTlL 

Massive,  compact ;  no  trace  of  crystallization. 

H.=2-6-3.    &.=6-90.    Lustre  metallic    Color  lead-gray.     Brittle. 

Oomp.— <Cu„Tl,Ag)  Se=Selemum  83*28,  copper  45-76.  thallium  17-25,  sUver  8'71aBl00. 
Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fmies  very  easily  to  a  greenish-blade  shining  enamel^  coloring  the  flsdua 
strongly  green.     Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Obs.^ — From  the  mine  of  Skiikerum  in  Norway.    Formerly  regarded  as  aelenide  of  oopper 


QiAXailMlTJdL    Galenik    Bleiglans,  Oenk 

Isometric ;  liaMt  cubic  (see  f.  38,  89,  etc.,  p.  16).  Cleavage,  cubic,  perw 
feet;  octahedral  m  traces.  Twins:  twinning-plane,  the  octahedral  plane. 
t  425  (f .  263,  p.  88) ;  the  same  kind  of  composition  repeated,  f .  426,  an  J 
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flattened  parallel  to  1.    Also  reticulated,  tabular ;  coarse  or  fine  granular ; 
Bometimes  impalpable ;  occasionallj  fibrous. 


424 
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II.=2-5-2-75.  G.=7-26-7-7.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  pure 
lead-gray.  Surface  of  crystals  occasionally  tarnished.  Fracture  flat  sub- 
chonehoidal,  or  even.     Frangible. 

Oomp.,  Var.—PbS= Sulphur  13  4,  lead  86 -6=:  100.  Contains  silver,  and  occasionally  selen- 
ium, zinc,  cadmium,  antimony,  copper,  as  sulphides ;  besides,  also,  sometimes  native  silver 
and  gold ;  all  g^enite  is  more  or  less  argentiferous,  and  no  external  characters  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  relative  amount  of  silver  present. 

Pyr. — In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  emits  sulphurous 
fumes,  coats  the  coal  yeUow.  and  yields  a  globule  of  metallic  lead.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

DiB^—DiBtinguished  in  all  but  the  finely  granular  varieties  by  its  perfect  cubic  cleavage. 

Obs. — Oocurs  in  beds  and  veins,  both  in  ciystalline  and  uncrystalline  rocks.  It  is  often 
associated  with  pyrite,  marcasite,  blende,  chalcopyrite,  arsenopyrite.  etc.,  in  a  gangrue  of 
quartz,  calcite,  barite,  or  flnorite,  etc  ;  also  with  cerussite,  anglesite,  and  other  salts  of  lead, 
which  are  frequent  results  of  its  alteration.  It  is  also  common  with  gold,  and  in  veins  of 
silver  ores.  Some  prominent  localities  are : — Freiberg  in  Saxony,  the  Harz,  Przibram  and 
Joachimsthal,  Styria ;  and  also  Bleibeig,  and  the  neighboring  localities  of  Carinthia,  Sola  in 
Sweden,  Leadhills  and  the  killas  of  Cornwall,  in  veins;  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  England  ;  in  Nertschinsk,  East  Siberia;  in  Algeria;  near  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope ;  in  Australia ;  Chili ;  Bolivia,  eta 

Extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  in  the  United  States  exist  in  Mispouri,  lUinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin.  Other  important  localities  are : — ^in  New  Tork^  Bossie,  St.  Lawrence  Co. : 
Wurtzboro,  Sullivan  Co. ;  at  Ancram.  Columbia  Co.  ;  in  Ulster  Co.  In  Maifis,  at  Lubec.  In 
New  Hampshire,  at  Eaton  and  other  places.  In  Veitnont,  at  Thetford.  In  ConneetieuU  at 
Middletown.  In  3fas«achu8etts,  at  Newburyport,  at  Southampton,  etc.  In  Pentutylwtnia,  at 
Phenixville  and  elsewhere.  In  Virginia,  at  Austin's  mines  in  Wythe  Co.,  Walton^s  gold  mine 
in  Louisa  Co.,  etc.  In  Tenneimee,  at  Brown's  Creek,  and  at  Hayaboro,  near  Nashville.  In 
MicJiigan^  in  the  region  of  Chocolate  river,  and  Lake  Superior  copper  districts,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  L.  Superior,  in  Neebing  on  Thunder  Bay,  and  around  Black  Bay.  In  Cali- 
forma,  at  many  of  the  gold  mines.  In  Necctda,  abundant  on  Walker's  river,  and  at  Steam- 
Doat  Springs,  Galena  district.  In  Arizona^  in  the  Castle  Dome,  Eureka,  and  other  districts. 
In  Colorado^  at  Pike's  Peak,  eto. 


OZiAUSTHAIJTB.    Selenblei,  Qerm. 

Isometric.  Occurs  commonly  in  flne  granular  masses ;  some  specimens 
foliated.     Cleavage  cubic. 

H.=2*5-3.  G.=7-6-8'8.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  lead-gray,  somewhat 
bluish.     Sti'eak  darker.     Opaque.     Fracture  gmnular  and  shining. 

Oomp.,  Varr—PbSe= Selenium  27*6,  lead  72-4=100.  Besides  the  pure  selenide  of  lead, 
there  are  others,  often  arranged  as  distinct  species,  whieh  contain  oobalt,  copper,  or  mercoiy 
iu  place  of  part  of  the  lead,  and  sometimes  a  little  silver  or  iron. 
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Pyr.-^I>eorepitatea  in  the  dosed  tabe.  In  the  open  tahe  giree  selenotis  fames  and  s  red 
sablimate.  B.B.  on  oharooal  a  strong  selenons  odor ;  partially  foses.  Goats  the  ooal  near 
the  assay  at  first  gray,  with  a  Teddish  border  (aeleninm),  and  later  yellow  (lead  oxide) ;  when 
pare  entirely  volatile ;  with  soda  giyes  a  globule  of  metallic  lead. 

Oba. — Much  resembles  a  granular  galenite;  bat  the  faint  tinge  of  blue  and  the  B.B 
selenium  fumes  serve  to  distinguish  it. 

Foand  at  OlauRthal,  Tilkerode,  Zorge,  Lehrbach,  eto.,  in  the  Harz ;  at  Beiiisberg  in  Sax 
ony ;  at  the  Bio  Tinto  mines,  Spain  ;  Oacheuta  mine,  Mendosa,  S.  A. 

ZoRGiTE  and  Lehrbachite  occur  with  clausthalite  in  the  Han.  Zoxgite  is  a  lead-coppez 
selenide.     Lehrbachite  is  a  lead-mercuiy  selenide. 

BERZBLiANiTB.—Gua8e= Selenium  88*4,  oopper  61'6£=100.  Oolor  silver-white.  From 
Sweden,  also  the  Harz. 

Altaite.— Composition  PbTe=Te]laTiam  88*3,  lead  61*17.  Isometric.  Color  tin- white. 
From  Savodinski  in  the  Altai ;  Stanislaus  mine,  Cal. ;  Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado ;  Provinoft 
of  Coquimbo,  Chili. 

TiEMANKiTE  (SelenquedcsUber,  Qerm,),—A.  merouzy  selenide,  probably  HgSe.  MasriTa 
Found  ta  the  Han ;  also  Calif  oxnia. 


BORNITU.    Brubeadte.    Porple  Copper  Ore.    Buntkapfererz,  Qerm, 

Isometric.  Cleavage :  octahedral  in  traces.  Massive,  strncture  granular 
or  compact 

H.=3.  Q.=4-4-5-6.  Lastre  metallic.  Color  between  copper-red  and 
pinchbeck-brown;  speedily  tarnishes.  Streak  pale  grayish- black,  slightly 
shining.    Fracture  small  conchoidal,  uneven.    Brittle. 

Oomp. — For  dystallized  varieties  FeCuaSi,  or  sulphur  88 '06,  iron  16*86,  copper  55*68=100. 
Other  varieties  are :  FesCuaS*,  FeCaaSs,  and  so  on.  The  ratio  of  B  (Cu  or  Fe)  to  S  has  the 
values  5  :  4,  4  :  3,  3  :  2,  7  :  8  (Bammelsbeig).  Analysis,  CoUier,  from  Bristol,  Ct.  Sulphur 
25*88,  copper  61-79,  iron  11-77,  silver  tr.  =99-39  (R  :  S=8  :  2). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  faint  sablimate  of  sulphur.  In  the  open  tube  yields 
snlpbuToas  oxide,  but  gives  no  sublimate.  B.B.  on  charooal  fuses  in  R.F.  to  a  brittle  mag- 
netic globule.  The  roasted  mineral  gives  with  the  fluxes  the  reactions  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  with  soda  a  metallic  globule.    Soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

Di£ — Distinguished  by  its  copper-red  oolor  on  the  fresh  fracture. 

Obs. — Found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall ;  at  Ross  Island  in  Killazney,  Ireland ;  at  Mount 
Catini,  Tuscany;  in  the  Mansfeld  district,  Germany:  and  in  Norway,  Siberia,  Silesia,  and 
Hungary.  It  is  the  principal  copper  ore  at  some  Chilian  mines;  also  common  in  Peru,  BoU- 
via,  and  Mexico.  At  Bristol,  Conn.,  it  has  been  found  abundantly  in  good  crystals.  Found 
massive  at  Mahoopeny,  Penn.,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  same  State;  also  at  Chesterfield, 
Mass. ;  also  in  New  Jersey.  A  common  ore  in  Canada,  at  the  Acton  and  other  mines. 
^  Alabanditb  (Manganglans,  Oerm.  \  — MnS = Sulphur  36  *7,  manganese  63  ^ = 100.  Isomet- 
tia    Cleavage  oabio.    Color  black.    Streak  green.     From  Tran&ylvania,  etc. 

GBONAUiTfl. — A  sulphide  containing  nickel,  bismuth,  iron,  cobalt,  copper.  From 
Qriinao. 


(Jk)  Blende  Chrov/p.    Isoinetric ;  tetiahedral. 

SPHALBRITB  or  ZINC  BLENDB.    Blaok-Jack,  EngV  M\ntT%. 

Isometric:  tetrahedral.    Cleavage:  dodecahedral,  highly  perfect.    Twins: 
twinning-plane  1,  as  in  f.  429.    Also  botryoidal,  and  oflier  imitative  shapes ;       4 
sometimes  fibrons  and  radiated  ;  also  massive,  compact  \ 

H.=3'6-4.    G.=3-9-4'2.     4*063,  white,  New  Jersey.    Lusti-e  resinous 
to  adamanite.    Color  brown,  yelloW|  black,  red,  green  ;  wliite  or  yellow 
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when  pure.      Streak  white— reddish-brown.     Traneparent— tranalttoenl 
Fractare  conchoidaL    Brittle. 
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Oomp.,  Var.— ZnS=Siilp]iiir  83,  sine  67=100.  But  often  having  part  of  the  sine  replaced 
by  iron,  and  BometimeB  by  cadminm :  also  containing  in  minute  quantities,  thalliam,  indium, 
and  gallium.  Yar.  1.  Ordinary.  CoDtaininff  little  or  no  ixon  ;  colon  white  to  yellowish- 
brown,  sometimes  black ;  G.  =8  9-4*1.  2.  Perrifervtu  ;  MarmaUU,  Containing  10  p.  o.  ox 
more  of  iron ;  dark-brown  to  black  ;  O. =8*0-4*8.  The  proportion  of  iron  sulphide  to  sine 
sulphide  varies  from  1  :  5  to  1  :  2.  8.  dtdmiferouM ;  FmbramUs.  The  amount  of  cadmium 
present  in  any  blende  thus  far  analyzed  is  less  than  5  per  cent.  Each  of  the  above  varietiee 
may  occur  {a)  in  crystals  j  (b)  firm,  fibrous,  or  columnar,  at  times  radiated  or  plumose  ;  {e) 
deavaUe,  massive,  or  f ohated ;  (rQ  granular,  or  compact  massive. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes,  and  generally  changes  color.  B.B.  on 
oharroal,  in  R.F.,  some  varieties  flfive  at  first  a  reddish- brown  coating  of  cadmium  oxide,  and 
later  a  coating  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  yellow  while  hot  and  white  after  cooling.  With  cobalt 
solution  the  zinc  coating  gives  a  green  color  when  heated  in  O.F.  Meet  varieties,  after 
roasting,  give  with  borax  a  reaction  for  iron.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  a  stzong  green 
zinc  flame.     BiflSoultly  fusible. 

Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  add,  during  whioh  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  Some 
■peoimens  phosphoreBce  when  struck  with  a  steel  or  by  friotion. 

DifL— Generally  to  be  distinguished  by  its  perfect  cleavage,  giving  angles  of  60^  and  120^; 
by  its  resinous  lustre,  and  also  by  its  infnsibility. 

Obs.— Oocuis  in  both  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  is  usually  assodated  with 
galenite ;  also  with  barito,  chalcopyzite,  fluorite,  siderite,  and  frequently  in  silver  mines. 

Derbyshire.  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall,  aiford  different  varieties ;  also  Tran^lvania;  Hun- 
gary; the  Harz;  Sahla  in  Sweden;  Batieborzits  in  Bohemia;  many  Saxon  localities. 
Splendid  crystals  in  ddomite  are  found  in  the  BinnenthaL 

Abounds  with  the  lead  ore  of  Bfiasouri,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  niindR.  In  JV.  York,  Sulli- 
van Co.,  near  Wurtzboro* ;  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  at  Cooper's  falls,  at  Mineral  Point ;  at  the 
Ancram  lead  mine  in  Columbia  Co.  ;  in  limestone  at  Lookport  and  other  places.  In  MasB,, 
at  Sterling  •  at  the  Southampton  lead  mines ;  at  Hatfield.  In  If,  Hamp.^  at  the  Eaton  lead 
mine ;  at  Warren,  a  large  vein  of  black  blende.  In  Afaine,  at  the  Lubec  lead  mines,  eta 
In  Conn..  At  Boxbuzy,  and  at  Lane's  mine,  Monxoeb  In  If.  Jerseyy  a  white  variety  at  Frank- 
lin. In  Penn.^  at  the  Wheatley  and  Perkiomen  lead  mines ;  near  FriedensviUe,  Lehigh  Ca 
In  Virginia,  at  Austin's  lead  mines,  Wythe  Co.  In  Michigan,  at  Prince  vein,  Li^e  Superior. 
In  Illinois,  near  Bosidare ;  near  Cialena,  in  stalactites,  covered  with  pyrite,  and  galenite 
In  Witeoruiin,  at  Mineral  Point.    In  Tennes^ee^  at  Haysboro*,  near  Nashville. 

Named  bi&nde  because,  while  often  reeembling  galena,  it  yielded  no  lead,  the  woid  in  Ger 
L  meaning  blind  or  deceiving.    SphaiefrUe  is  from  o-^o^cp^f,  tirtathmm. 


(o)  Ohaloocke  Orovp.    Orthorhombic. 
HBSSITB.*  Tellursilber,  Otrm^ 

Orthorhombic,  and  resembling  chalcocite.    Cleavage  indistinct     Has 
slve ;  compact  or  fine  grained  ;  rarely  coarse-granular. 


SULPHIDES)  TBLLITBIDES,   SKLENnVESi  ETOL 
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H.=2-3-5.  G.=8-8-8'6.  Lnstro  metallic.  Color  between  lead-gray 
and  steel-gray.     Sectile.    Fracture  even. 

Comiw— AgsTe=Tellimiini  87*2,  diver  82*8=100.  Silyer  aometimes  zeplaoed  in  part  l^ 
gold. 

Pyr.— In  the  open  tnbe  a  faint  white  sublimate  of  tellnrons  oxide,  whioh  B.B.  fosea  to 
colorleas  globules.  On  charcoal  fuses  to  a  black  globule ;  this  treated  in  R.F.  presents  on 
cooling  white  dendritic  points  of  silver  on  its  surface ;  with  soda  gives  a  gbbule  of  silver. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  Alrai,  in  Siberia,  in  a  talcoee  rock  ;  at  Nagyag  in  Transjlvania,  and  at 
Betzbanja  in  Hungary;  Stanislaus  mine,  Calaveras  Co.,  CaL;  Bed  Cloud  mine,  Colorado; 
Province  of  Coquimbo,  Chili. 

Petzite. — Differs  from  hessite  in  that  gold  replaces  much  of  the  silver.  H.  =2*5.  G.= 
8*72-8*83,  Peti;  9-0*4,  KQstel.  Color  between  steel-gray  and  iron-bhick,  sometimes  with 
pavtxiine  tarnish.  Streak  iron-black.  Brittle.  Analysis  by  (lenth,  from  Golden  Rule  mine, 
tellariam  S2'68,  silver  41 '8f^,  gold  25*60  =  10014.  Occurs  at  Nagyag,  Stanislaus  mine, 
California,  and  several  localities  in  Colorado. 

Tapalpfte  (Tellurwismuthsilber).— Composition  (Ramm.),  AgaBiaTeaS(AgtS  -I-  2BiTe). 
Granular.    Color  gray.    Sierra  de  Tapalpa,  Mexico. 


▲OANTUlTJhL 

Orthorhombic  /A  /  =  110**  54' ;  0^  1-t  =  124**  42',  Dauber  \  oil  id 
=  1-4442  :  1-4523  : 1.  O  A  1-i  =  135°  10' ;  O  A 1  =  119°  42'.  Twins : 
parallel  to  1-t.  Crystals  usually  slender-pointed  prisms.  Cleavage  indis- 
tinct. 

H.=2-5  or  under.  G.=7'10-7-33.  Lustre  metallic  Color  iron-black 
or  like  argentite.     Fracture  uneven,  giving  a  shining  surface,     Sectile. 

Oomp^AgtS,  or  like  argentite.    Sulphur  12  9,  sOver  87*1 =100. 

Pyr.— Same  as  for  argentite,  p.  285. 

Omk— Found  at  Joaohimsthal ;  also  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 


OHAIiOOOITB.    Chaloosine.    Vitreous  Gopper.    Gopper  Glance.    Kupferglans,  Genu 

Orthorhombic.    /a/=  119^35',  OM-l  =  120^57';  r:l:a  =  1-6676  : 
1-7176  : 1 ;  O  A 1  =  117°  24' ;  Oa  1-i  =  135°  52'.    Cleavage :  /,  indistinct 
Twins :  twinning-plane,  /,  producing  hexagonal,  or  stellate  forms  (left  half 
480  481  482  488 


Bristol,  Gi.  Bristol,  Ot  Bristol,  Ct 

of  f.  432) ;  also  f  {,  a  crucifonn  twin  (f.  432),  crossing  at  angles  of  111** 
and  69"" ;  f.  433,  a  cruciform  twin,  having  O  and  /  of  one  crystal  parallel 
respectively  to  ii  and  O  of  ihe  other.  Also  massive,  structure  granular, 
<.»r  compact  and  impalpable 
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H.=:2*5-8.  G.=5*5-5*8.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  blackish 
lead-gray :  often  tarnished  blue  or  greon  ;  streak  sometimes  shining.  Frao 
tnre  conchoidal. 

Oomp.— CasS^Solphnr  20*2,  copper  79*8=100. 

Pyr^  etc. — ^Yields  nothing  volatile  in  the  cloeed  tube.  In  the  open  tnbe  giTes  off  milplniis 
ouB  fumeB.  B.B.  on  charcoal  melta  to  a  globule,  which  boils  with  spirtfiig;  with  aoda  m 
reduced  to  metallic  copper.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Cornwall  affords  splendid  crystals.  The  compact  and  massive  varieties  oocnr  is 
Siberia,  Heme,  Saxony,  the  Banat,  etc. ;  Mt.  Gatini  mines  in  Tuscany;  Mexico*  Peru. 
Bolivia,  Chili. 

In  the  United  States,  it  has  been  found  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  in  large  and  brilliant  cryntala 
In  Virginia,  in  the  United  States  copper  mine  district.  Orange  Co.  ]£»tween  Newmarket  and 
Taneytown,  Maryland.  In  Arizona,  near  La  Pas ;  in  N.  W.  Sonorm.  In  Nevada,  in  Washoe, 
Humboldt.  Churchill,  and  Nye  Cos. 

Hakbisite  of  Shepard,  from  Canton  mine,  Qeozgia,  is  ohaloooite  with  the  tlevwrnge  of 
galenite  (pseudomorphous,  Genth), 

8TR02CJU  VJSUXTZL    Bilberknpferglani,  Germ, 


Orthorhombic :  isomorphoiis  with  chalcocite. 
massive,  compact. 

H.= 2-5-3.  G.=6-2-6-3.  Lustre  metallic. 
Streak  shining.    Fracture  subconchoidal. 


7a/=119*'  35'.     Also 
Color    dark    steel-gray. 


Oomp.~AgCuS=AgtS+Cu,S=Sulphur  15*7,  silver  68*1,  copper  81 '2 -=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Fuses,  but  gives  no  subUmate  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tnbe  snlphnroofi 
fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  in  O.F.  fuses  to  a  semi-malleable  globule,  which,  treated  with  the 
fluxes,  reacts  strongly  for  copper,  and  cupeUed  with  lead  gives  a  silver  globule.  Soluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

Obs, — Found  at  Schlangenberg,  in  Siberia ;  at  Rudelstadt,  Silesia ;  also  in  Chili ;  at  Com- 
bavalla  in  Peru ;  at  Heinteelman  mine  in  Arisona. 

STBRKBEBGITB5— An  irou-sUver  sulphide,  AgFcaSa.  Johanngeorgenstadt  and  JoachimsthaL 


(d)  PyrrhotUe  Group.    Hexagonal. 


-f 


Ithombohedral. 
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OINNABAR.    Zinnober,  Oerm. 

jRAli  =  92''86\  liAO=z  127°  6' ;  <5  =  M448.  A^ 
cording  to  DesCloizeaux,  tetartohedral,  like  quartz. 
Also  granular,  massive ;  sometimes  forming  super- 
ficial coatings. 

Cleavage:  /,  very  perfect      Twins:   twinning- 
plane  O. 

H=2-.2-5.  G=8-998,  a  cleavable  variety  from 
Neumarktel.  Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  nieta1> 
lie  when  dark-colored,  and  to  dull  ib  fiiable 
varieties.  Color  cochineal-red,  often  iiK*.lini.ng  to 
brownish-red  and  lead-gray.  Streak  scvrlet,  sub 
transparent,  opaque.  Iracture  subconchoidal,  un- 
even.    Sectile.    Polarizaticu  circular. 


Oomp.— HgS  (or  HgsSa)=SuIphur  18*8,  merooiy  86-3=100.  Sometimes  impoxi  fkomd^ 
lion  tetquioxide,  bitumen. 
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Pyr. — In  the  clneed  tabe  a  black  enblimate.  Carefully  heated  in  the  open  tabe  giTes  auI 
phnroas  fames  and  metallio  mercniy,  condensing  in  minnte  globules  on  the  cold  walls  of  the 
cube.     B.B.  on  charcoal  wholly  volatile  if  pure. 

Obs. — Cinnabar  occurs  in  beds  in  slate  rocks  and  shales,  and  rarely  in  granite  or  porphyry. 
It  has  been  observed  in  veins,  with  ores  of  iron.  The  most  important  European  beds  of  this 
ore  are  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  at  Idria  in  Camiola.  It  occurs  at  Reichenau  and  Windisch 
Kappel  in  Carinthia;  in  Transylvania;  at  Ripa  In  Tuscany;  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary;  in 
the  Urals  and  Altai ;  in  China  abundantly,  and  in  Japan  ;  San  Onof re  and  elsewhere  in  Mexico ; 
in  Southern  Peru ;  forming  extensive  mines  in  California,  in  the  coast  ranges  the  principal 
mines  are  at  New  Almaden  and  the  vicinity,  in  Santa  Clara  Co.  Also  in  Idaho,  in  limestone, 
abundant. 

This  ore  la  the  souxoe  of  the  mercury  of  commerce,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  sublinia 
tion.     When  pure  it  is  identical  with  the  manufactured  vermilion  of  commerce. 

Metaciknabaritr  {Moore). — ^A  black  mercury  sulphide  (HgS).  Barely  dystalHzea 
H. = 3.     6. = 7  -75.     Lustre  metallio.     Redington  mine.  Lake  Co. ,  Cal . 

(xUADALCAZARiTS. — Essentially  HgS,  with  part  (-/:r)  of  tho  sulphur  replaced  by  selenium, 
and  part  of  the  mercury  replaced  by  zinc  (Hg :  Zn=6 : 1,  Petemen ;  =  12  : 1,  Bamm.).  Massive. 
Color  -deep  black.  Guadalcasar,  Mexico.  LBTiOLiANrrB  is  a  ferruginous  variety  from 
Levigliani,  Italy. 

MTTiLBRITB.*  Oapillaxy  Fjrritei.    Haarkiea ;  NickeUdes,  0mm, 

Rhombohedral.  liAli=  144^  8',  Miller,  o  =  0-32955.  O  A  5  =  159°  10'. 

Cleavage :  rhombohedral,  perfect.  Usnal  in  capillary  crystals.  Also  in 
colnmnar  tufted  coatings,  partly  serai-globular  ana  radiated. 

H.=3-3*5.    G.=4'6-6-65.    Lustre  metallic.    Color  brass-yellow,  inclin- 
ing to  bronze-yellow,  with  often  a  gray  iridescent  tarnish.      Streak  bright       . 
Brittle.  y 

Oorap.— KiS=SuIphur 856,  nickel  64*4=100. 

Pyr.,  etOtf-— Li  the  open  tube  flulphurous  fumes.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses  to  a  globule.  When 
roasted,  gives  with  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  a  violet  bead  in  O.F.,  becoming  gray  in  II.F. 
from  reduced  metallio  nickeL  On  charcoal  in  R.F.  the  roasted  mineral  gives  a  coherent 
metaUic  mass,  attractable  by  the  magnet.     Soluble  in  nitric  add. 

Obi.~Found  at  Joachimsthal ;  Przibram ;  Biechelsdorf ;  Andreasberg ;  several  localities 
ia  Saxony ;  GoiuwalL 

Oocurs  at  the  Sterling  mine,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. ;  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  at  the  Gap  mine ; 
vith  dolomite,  and  penetrating  oaldte  crystals,  in  cavities  in  limestone,  at  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Bbtrichitb  {Liebe),-^Foimu\tk  Ni»S7= Sulphur  48*0,  nickel  56*4=100.  Oolor  lead-gzay. 
Ooonzs  in  radiated  groups  with  millerite  in  the  Westerwald. 


PYBRBOnrB.    Magnetic  Pyrites.    Magnetkies,  Oerm. 

Hexagonal     <?Al  =  135°  8';    (5  =  0-862.     Twins:  twinning-plane   1 
(t  435).  Cleavage :  O,  perfect ;  I^  less  so.  Coramonlj  ^o- 

massive  and  amorphous;  structure  granular. 

H.=3-5-4-5.  tj.=4-4-4-68.  Lustre  metallic. 
Color  between  bronze-yellow  and  copper-red,  and 
subject  to  speedy  tarnish.  Streak  dark  grayish- 
black.  Brittle.  Magnetic,  being  attractable  in 
fine  powder  by  a  magnet,  even  when  not  affecting 
an  ordinary  needle. 

Compel)  Mostly  Fe,Sa=Sulphur  39-5,  iron  60'5=100 :  but  varying  to  Fe.S»,Pe,8,o  and 
iJz!  *•    ^°^®  varietiee  contain  8-6  p.  o.  nickel     fforbachke  contains  (Wagner)  1 2  p.  c.  Ni. 
JTr,  etc— Unchanged  in  the  dosed  tube.    In  the  open  tu^e  gives  iulphnrons  oxide.    Oa 
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charcoal  in  E.F.  foaes  to  a  black  magnetic  maaa ;  in  O.F.  ia  cooYerted  into  iron  aeaqnidzidat. 
which  with  floxea  g^vea  only  an  iron  reaction  when  pure,  hut  many  varietiea  yield  amall 
amounts  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  Decomposed  by  muriatic  add,  with  eTolution  of  aulpburetted 
hydrogen. 

Sifi. — Distinguished  by  its  magnetic  character,  and  by  its  bronse  color  on  the  fresh  fractnre. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  Norway ;  in  Sweden ;  at  Andreasberg ;  Bodenmaisin  Bavaria ;  N.  Togilsk ; 
in  Spain ;  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius ;  Cornwall. 

In  N.  America,  in  Vermont,  at  Stafford.  Gorinth,  and  Shrewsbury ;  in  many  parts  of 
IklasBachusetts ;  in  Connecticut,  in  Trumbull,  in  Monroe ;  in  N.  York,  near  Natural  Bridgre 
in  Diana,  Lewis  Co. ;  at  O^Neil  mine  and  elsewhere  in  Orange  Co.  In  N.  Jersey,  Morris  Co^ 
at  Hurdstown.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Gap  mine,  Lancaster  Co.,  niccoliferous.  In  Tennes- 
see, at  Ducktown  mines.     In  Canada,  at  St  Jerome ;  Elisabeth  town,  Ontario  (f.  43d),  etc. 

The  niccoliferous  pyrrhotite  is  the  ore  that  affords  the  most  of  the  nickel  of  commerce. 

Troilite. — ^According  to  the  latest  investigations  of  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  comporation 
FeS,  iron  proto-sulphide  ;  that  is,  iron  68*6,  sulphur  86*4=100.  Occurs  only  in  iron  meteor- 
ites. Daubbkelete  (Smith).  — Composition Cr,Sa.  Observed  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Northern 
Mexico ;  occurring  on  the  borders  of  troilite  nodules.  Similar  to  shepardiU^  Haidin^ct 
{z=Mftreiber8ite,  Shepaid),  described  by  Shepud  (1846)  as  occurring  in  the  Bishopville,  S.  C, 
meteoric  iron. 

SCUREIBERSITE  also  solcly  a  meteoric  mineral.    Contains  iron,  nickel,  and  phosphomsL 

WUBTZiTE  (Spianterite). — ZnS,  like  sphalerite,  but  hexagonal  in  oiystallization.    BoUtul 
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Hexagonal ;  hemimorphic.  <?  A 1  =  136**  24' ;  c  =  0-8247.  Cleavage : 
/,  distinct ;  Oj  imperfect. 

H.=3-3"5.  G.=:4*8-4-999.  Lnstre  adamantine.  Color  honey-yellow ; 
citron-yellow ;  omnge-ycllow — veined  parallel  with  the  axis ;  bronze- 
yellow.  Streak-powder  between  oi*ange-yellow  and  brick  red.  NearU* 
transparent.     Strong  double  refraction.    Not  thermoelectric,  Breithanjit. 

Oomp.— CdS  (or  Cd,S,)= Sulphur  22-2,  cadium  77*8. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  assumes  a  carmine-red  color  while  hot,  fading  to  the  ori^nal 
yellow  on  cooling.  In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal,  either  alone 
or  with  soda,  gives  in  B.F.  a  reddish- brown  coating.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evolving 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Bishoptown,  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland ;  also  at  Przibram  in  Bohemia ; 
on  sphalerite  at  the  Ueberoth  zino  mine,  near  Friedensville.  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. ,  and  at  Granby, 
Bio. 


NIOOOUTB.    Copper  NickeL    Kupfemickel,  Bothnickelkies,  Germ. 

Hexagonal.  Oa1  =  13°6  35' ;  c:  0-81944.  Usually  massive,  structure 
nearly  inipalpable ;  also  reniform  with  a  columnar  structure ;  also  reticu- 
lated and  arboi*e8cent. 

H.=5-5-5.  G.=7-33-7-671.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  pale  copper-red, 
with  a  gray  to  blackish  tarnish.  Streak  pale  brownish-black.  Opaque. 
Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp.— NiAs  (or  NiaAs>)=Ar8enio56'4,  nickel  48-6=100;  sometimes  part  of  the  arsenic 
replaced  by  antimony. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  a  faint  white  ciystalline  sublimate  of  arsenons  oxide.  In  the 
open  tube  arsenous  oxide,  with  a  trace  of  sulphurous  oxide,  the  assay  becoming  yellowish- 
green.  On  charcoal  gives  arsenical  fumes  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  which,  treated  with  borax 
glass,  affords,  by  successive  oxidation,  reactions  for  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  Soluble  in 
uitro-hydrochloric  add. 

Diff— Distinguished  by  its  oolor  from  other  similar  sulphides,  as  also  by  its  pyrognostiGaL 
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Obs. — Oocnn  at  several  Saxon  mines,  also  in  Thnringia,  Heese,  and  Styria,  and  at  Alle- 
mcrtit  in  Danphiny ;  occasionally  in  Cornwall ;  Chili ;  abundant  at  Mina  de  la  Eioja,  in  thfl 
Argentine  Provinces.     Found  at  Chatham,  Conn.,  in  gneiss,  a880<iated  with  smaltite. 

BttKiTHAUPTiTE.— Composition  NiSb= Antimony  07-8,  nickel  33*2=100.  Color  light 
copper-red.     Andreasberg. 

A&iTK. — Ac  antimoniferous  niooolite,  containing  23  ]>  a  Sb.  Baases-I^rendes ;  Wolfaoh, 
Baden. 


0.   DETJTO    OK    PYRITE    DIVISION.* 

(a)  Pyrite  Group. 

PTRim.*  Iron  Pyrites.    Schwefelkies,  Eisenkies,  Oerm, 

Isometric ;  pyi'itohedral.  The  cube  the  most  common  form ;  the  pyrito- 
hedron,  f.  92,  p.  23,  and  related  forms,  f.  94,  95,  96,  also  very  common. 
See  also  f.  103,  104,  105,  p.  24.  Cubic  faces  often  striated,  with  striations 
of  adjoining  faces  at  right  angles,  and  due  to  oscillatory  combination  of  the  i 
cube  and  pyritohedron,  the  strise  having  the  direction  of  the  edges  between  "7" 
0  and  i-2.  Crystals  sometimes  acicular  through  elongation  ot  cubic  and 
other  forms.  Cleavage :  cubic  and  octahedral,  more  or  less  distinct.  Twins: 
twining-plane  7,  f.  276,  p.  93.  Also  reniform,  globular,  stalactitic,  with  a 
crystalline  surface ;  sometimes  radiated  subfibrous.    Massive. 
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Sossie. 

H.=6-6-5.  G.=4-83-5-2.  Lustre  metallic,  splendent  to  glistening. 
Color  a  pale  brass-yellow,  nearly  nnifonn.  Streak  greenish  or  brownish- 
black.  Opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  Strikes  fire  with 
Bfeel. 

Oomm  V«r.—FeSa= Sulphur  53'8,  iron  46*7=100.  Nickel,  cobalt,  and  thallium,  and  also 
oppper,  sometimes  replace  a  little  of  the  iron,  or  else  occur  as  mixtures ;  and  g^la  is  some- 
times present,  distributed  invinibly  through  it. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  a  sublimate  of  sulphur  and  a  magnetic  residue.  B.B.  on 
charcoal  gives  off  sulphur,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  leaving  a  residue  which  reacts  like 
Pyrrhotite.     Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

Diflf, — Distinguished  from  chaloopyrite  by  its  greater  hardness,  since  it  cannot  be  cut  with 
*  knife ;  as  also  by  its  pale  color ;  from  morcaaite  by  its  specific  gravity  and  color.  Not 
niaUeable  like  gold 

Ob8.>-Pyrite  occurs  abundantly  in  rooks  of  all  ages,  from  the  oldest  ozystalline  zocka  to  the 
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most  recent  alluTlal  deposits.  It  osnally  ooonn  in  small  cubes,  also  in  irreg^nlar  splierofdal 
nodules  and  in  Teins,  in  clay  slate,  argillaceous  sandstones,  the  coal  formation,  etc.  The 
Cornwall  mines.  Alston-Moor,  Derbyshire,  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  Kongsbeig  in  Norway,  £lba, 
Traversella  in  Piedmont,  Peru,  are  wellknown  localities. 

Occurs  in  New  England  at  many  places :  as  the  Vernon  slate  quarries ;  Rozbury,  Conn.,  etc. 
In  N.  York^  at  Roraie,  at  Schoharie;  in  Orange  Co.,  at  Warwick  and  Deerpark,  and  masj 
other  places.  In  Femisylvank^^  at  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  Co.  ;  at  Chester,  Delaware  Co.'; 
in  Carbon,  York,  and  Chester  Cos. ;  at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co.,  etc.  In  IVtM^fUtn.  near 
Mineral  Point.  In  N.  Car.^  near  6reenBboro\  Guilford  Co.  Auriferous  pyrite  is  common  at 
the  mines  of  Colorado,  and  many  of  those  of  California,  as  well  as  in  Yiiginia  and  the  Stal^a 
south. 

This  species  affords  a  considerable  part  of  the  iron  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  of  oommeree 
and  also  much  of  the  sulphur  and  alum.  The  auriferous  variety  is  worked  for  gold  in  many 
gold  regions. 

The  name  pjfrite  is  derived  from  rSp,  fire,  and  alludes  to  the  sparks  from  friction. 

Haueritu.— Composition  MnSi=Sulphur  03*7,  manganese  ^'8=100.  Isometric.  Color 
reddish-brown.    TCalinka,  Hungary. 


OHAIiOOPYRXTE,*  Copper  Pyrites.    Knpf erklei,  Qerm. 

Tetragonal ;  tetrahedral.  O  A  1-t  =  135**  25';  <?  =  0-98556 ;  O  A 1  =  125° 
40' ;  1 A 1,  pyr.,  =  109°  53' ;  1 A 1  (f.  440)  =  71^  20'  and  70°  7'.  Cleav- 
age :  2-i  Boraetimes  distinct ;  O,  indistinct  Twins :  twinning-plane  1-i ; 
the  plane  1  (see  p.  94).    Often  massive. 
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iL=8-6-4.  G.=4'l-4'3.  Lnstro  metallic  Color  brass-yellow;  subject 
to  tarnish,  and  often  iridescent.  Streak  greenish-black— a  little  shinina:. 
Opaque.    Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven. 

Oomp. — CuFeS2= Sulphur  84*9,  copper  84*6,  iron  80*5=100.  Some  analyses  give  other 
proportione ;  hub  probably  from  mixture  with  pyrite.  There  are  indefinite  mixtures  of  the 
two,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  latter  the  color  becomes  paler. 

This  species,  although  tetragonal,  is  Tery  closely  isomorphous  with  pyrite,  the  yariation 
from  the  cubic  form  being  slight,  the  Teddoal  axis  being  0*98556  instead  of  1. 

Traces  of  selenium  have  been  noticed  by  Kersten  in  an  ore  from  Reinsberg  near  Freiberg. 
Thallium  is  also  present  in  some  kinds,  and  more  frequently  in  this  ore  than  in  pyrite. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  sulphur  sublimate ;  in  the  oprn 
tube  sulphurous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  sulphur  fumes  and  fuses  to  a  magnetic  glo 
bule.  The  roasted  ore  reacts  for  copper  and  iron  with  the  fluxes ;  with  soda  on  charcoal 
gives  a  globule  of  metallic  iron  with  copper.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  excepting  the  sulphur, 
and  forms  a  green  solution ;  ammonia  in  excess  changes  the  green  color  to  a  deep  blue. 

Dlff,— Distinguished  from  pyrite  by  its  inferior  hardness,  it  can  be  easily  scratched  with 
the  knife ;  and  by  its  deeper  color.  Not  malleable  like  gold,  from  which  it  differs  also  in 
being  decomposed  by  nitric  aoid. 
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Obs^— Ghaloopyzite  is  the  pzxndpal'ore  of  copper  At  the  Gomwall  mines.  Occnn  at  Frei' 
berg;  intheBaimat;  Hungary;  and  Thorixigia ;  in  Scotland;  inTuBcany;  in  Soath  Australia ; 
in  fine  ciystals  at  Oerro  Blanco,  Chili 

A  coniinon  mineral  in  America,  some  localities  are :  Stafford,  Y t. ;  Bossie,  Ellenville,  N.  T. ; 
PhenixTille,  eta,  Penn.  The  mines  in  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee  afford  large 
qnantitie&  Occurs  in  C<U. ,  in  different  mines  along  a  belt  between  Mariposa  Co.  and  Del  NorU 
Co.,  on  west  side  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  chief  gold  belt ;  occurring  massive  in  Calaveras  Co. ; 
in  aiaripoea  Co.,  eta  In  Canada^  in  Perth  and  near  Sherbrooke;  extensively  mined  at 
Bruce  mines,  on  Lake  Huron. 

Named  from  xblkkos^  brau^  and  pyrites,  by  Henckel,  who  observes  in  his  Pyritology  (1725) 
that  <^alcopyrite  is  a  good  distinctive  name  for  the  ore. 

CuBAKiTK  is  CuFctSi,  or  CuFeaSs  (Scheidhauer). — Ooonrs  massive  at  Barracanoo,  Cuba; 
Tonaberg,  Sweden. 

Babkhaudtitb,  from  North  Carolina. — Composition  uncertain,  perhaps  Cu^FeaS*.  It  may 
be  partly  altered  from  chalcopyrite. 

Stankitb  (Zinnkies,  Oerm.). — ^A  sulphide  containing  26  p.  a  tin;  also  copper,  iron,  and 
sina     Mumirff     Color  steel-gray.    Chiefly  from  Cornwall,  also  Ziunwald. 


UNNJEOTB.    KobaltnickeUdei,  Germ. 

Isometric.  Cleavage:  cubic,  imperfect*  Twins:  twinning-plane  octa- 
hedral.    Also  massive,  granular  to  compact. 

H.=5-5.  G.=4-8-5.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  pale  steel-gray,  tarnishing 
copper-red.     Streak  blackish-gray.     Fracture  uneven  or  subconchoidal. 

Comp.— CoaS4  (or  2CoS+CoSa)=SuIphur  42*0,  cobalt  580=100 ;  but  having  the  cobalt 
replaced  partly  by  nickel  or  copper,  the  proportions  varying  very  much.  The  Miisen  ore 
(siegeniU)  contains  80-40  p.  o.  of  nickeL 

Pyr.,  etc. — The  variety  from  Musen  gives,  in  the  closed  tube,  a  sulphur  sublimate  ;  in  the 
opesi  tube,  sulphurous  fumes,  with  a  faint  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  cliarcoal 
gfives  arsenical  and  sulphurous  odors,  and  fuses  to  a  magnetic  globule.  The  roasted  mineral 
gives  with  the  fluxes  reactions  for  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  separa- 
tion of  sulphur. 

Dift — IMstinguished  by  its  color,  and  isometric  crystallization. 

Oba. — In  gneiss,  at  Bastnaes,  Sweden ;  at  Miisen,  near  Siegen,  in  Prussia ;  at  Siegen 
{negenite),  in  octahedrons ;  at  Mine  la  Motte,  in  Missouri,  most^  massive,  also  crystaUine  *. 
and  at  Mineral  Hill,  in  Maryland. 


SMALTXTB.*  Speiskobalt,  Gernk 

Isometric.  Cleavage :  octahedral,  distinct ;  cubic,  in  traces.  Also  mas- 
sive and  in  reticulated  and  other  imitative  shapes. 

H.=5'6-6.  G.= 6*4  to  7*2.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  tin-white,  inclining, 
when  massive,  to  steel-gray,  sometimes  iridescent,  or  grayish  from  tarnish. 
Streak  grayish-black.    Tracture  granular  and  uneven,     lirittle. 

Oomp.,  Var. — For  typical  kind  (Co,Fe,Ni)As3=  (if  Co,  Fe,  and  Ni  be  present  in  equal 
parts)  Arsenio  72*1,  cobalt  9*4,  nickel  9*5,  iron  9-0=100.     It  is  probable  that  nickel  is  never 
whoUy  absent,  although  not  detected  in  some  of  the  earlier  analyses  ;  and  in  some  kinds  it  is 
the  principal  metal.     The  proportions  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron  vary  much. 
->     The  f oUowing  analyses  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  different  varieties : 

As  Co  Ni  Fe         Cu 

1.  Schneeberg  70-87  18-95     179  11-71     1-39  S  0*66,  Bi  0-01  =99-88  Hofmana 

2,  Anemont  {ehloa7ithUe)7\n  18*71  682  S  2-29=98-93  Bammelsberg. 

B.  Kieohelsdorf  60-42  10  80  25  87  0  80  8  211=100. 

4.  Sohneebeig  74  80  879  12*86  7*33  S  0-85=99-63  Karstedt 
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F3rr.,  etc. — ^In  the  dofle  tabe  gives  a  niblimate  of  metaUic  anenio ;  in  the  open  tube  a 
white  sublimate  of  arsenoiia  oxide,  and  sometimes  traces  of  salpharoas  oxide.  B.B.  on  char- 
coal gives  an  arsenical  odor,  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  which,  treated  with  suooessiTe  portioui 
of  borax-glass,  affords  reactioos  for  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickt'L 

Obs, — Usually  occurs  in  veins,  accompanying  ores  of  cobalt  or  nickel,  and  ores  of  silvez 
and  copper ;  also,  in  some  instances,  with  niccolite  and  arscnopyrite ;  often  having  a  coating 
of  anuabergite. 

Occurs  at  Schneebcrg,  etc,  in  Saxony  ;  at  Joachimsthal ;  also  at  Wheal  Spamon  in  Ootd- 
wall ;  at  Rifchelsdorf  in  Hesse ;  at  Xunaberg  in  Sweden  ;  AUemont  in  Dauphind.  Alea  in 
cxystals  at  Mme  La  Motte,  Missouri  At  Chatham,  Conn.,  the  chloanthite  {fifuiihamiU)  uccun 
in  mica  slate,  associated  generally  with  arKnopyrite  and  sometimes  with  niccolite. 

SPATHioPYRZTfl  is  cloMly  allied  to  smaltite,  with  which  it  occurs  at  Bieber  in  Heaaen. 

8k  utter udite  (Tesseralkiee,  Oerm. ) .  — CoAss = Arsenic  79  '2,  cobalt  20  -8= 100.  Isometric 
Skutterud,  Norway. 


OOBALTITZI.    Glance  Cobalt    Kobaltglanz,  Qerm, 

Isometric ;  pyritohedral.  Commonly  in  pyritohedrons  (f.  92,  95,  etc., 
p.  23).  Cleavage:  cubic,  perfect,  tlanes  O  striated.  Also  massive, 
graiiular  or  compact. 

H.=5'5.  G.=6-6'3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  silver-white,  inclined  to 
red  ;  also  steel-gray,  with  a  violet  tinge,  or  grayish-black  when  containing 
much  iron.     Streak  grayish-black.     Fracture  uneven  and  lamellar.    Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var.— CoAbS  (or  CoS,+CoA8.)=Sulphur  19-3,  arsenic  45 -2,  cobalt  85*5=100.  The 
cobalt  is  sometimes  largely  replaced  by  iron,  and  sparingly  by  copper. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^Unaltered  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tube,  gives  sulphurous  fumes  and 
a  cryetalline  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  off  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
and  fuses  to  a  magnetic  giobnle  ;'  with  borax  a  cobalt*blue  color.  Soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid, 
separating  arsenous  oxide  and  sulphur. 

DiflL— Distinguished  by  its  reddish -white  color ;  also  by  its  pyritohedral  form. 

Ob<i. — Occurs  at  Tunaberg.  Hokansbo,  in  Sweden  ;  also  at  Skutterud  in  Norway.  Other 
localities  are  at  Querbach  in  Silesia.  Siegen  in  Westphalia,  and  Botallack  mine,  in  Cornwall. 
The  most  productive  mines  are  those  of  Vena  in  Sweden. 

This  species  and  smaltite  afford  the  greater  part  of  the  smalt  of  commerce.  It  la  also 
employed  in  porcelain  painting. 


QERSDORFFITE.    Kiekelazsenikkies,  Arsemknickelglanz,  Qerm. 

Isometric  ;  pyritohedral.  Cleavage :  cubic,  rather  perfect  Also  lamel- 
lar and  granular  massive. 

H.=5-5.  G.= 5.6-6*9.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  silver-white — steel- 
gray,  often  tarnished  gray  or  grayish-black.  Streak  grayish-black.  Fj-ac- 
tiire  uneven. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Normal,  NiAsS  (or  NiSs+KiAs«)= Arsenic  45*5,  sulphur  19*4»  nickel  35  1  = 
100.     The  composition  varies  in  atomic  proportions  rather  widely. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  yellowish-brown  sublimate  of 
arsenic  sulphide.  Jn  the  open  tube  yields  sulphurous  fumes,  and  a  white  sublimate  of  arsen- 
ous oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  sulphurous  and  garlic  odors  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  which, 
with  borax-glass,  gives  at  first  an  iron  reaction,  and,  by  treatment  with  fresh  portions  of  tho 
flux,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  successively  oxidized. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  arsen- 
ous oxide. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Loos  in  Sw«iden ;  in  the  Barz ;  at  Schladming  in  Styria ;  Eamsdorf  in 
Lower  Thuringia;  Haueisen,  Voigtland ;  near  Ems.  Also  found  as  an  inorustatiou  tu 
Phenixville,  Pa. 
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tJLLMAinwTE  — NiSbS  (NiS,+NiSbO= Antimony  672,  Bulphar  151,  nickel  27-7=100. 
Generally  contains  also  some  arsenio.     Color  steel-gray.     Siegen,  Harzgerode,  eta 

CoBY2«iTE.— Ni(A8,8b)S,  but  the  arsenio  (38  p.  c. )  in  exoess  of  the  antimony.  01  sa,  Corin- 
thia.  WoLFAcniTE  (Petersen),  from  Wolfaoh,  Baden,  in  similar  in  composition,  bat  is 
orthorhombic  in  form. 

Laurite.— An  osmiam-ratheninm  sulphide.  Analysis  (Wohler)  Sulphur  31-79  [Osmiuni 
3*031,  Kuthenium  05.18=100.  Oocuxs  in  minute  octahedrons  from  the  platinum-washc^gi 
•f  Borneo ;  as  also  those  in  Oregon. 


(J)  Marcadte  Oraup.    Orthorhombic. 


MAROASITB.    White  Iron  Pyrites.    Strahlkies,  eta,  Germ, 

Orthorhombic.  /A  /=  106*^  5',  ^  A  1-i  =  122^  26',  Miller )  c\l\A 
1-5737  :  1-3287  :  1.  O  A 1  =  116^  65' ;  O  M-l 
=  130°  10'.  Cleavage:  /rather  perfect;  1-i 
in  traces.  Twins:  twiniiing-plane  7, sometimes 
consisting  of  five  individuals  (sec  f.  308,  p.  98) ; 
also  1-i.  Also  globular,  reniform,  and  other 
imitative  shapes — structure  straight  columnar ; 
often  massive,  columnar,  or  granular. 

II.=6-6  5.  G.=4-678-4-847.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  pale  bronze-yel- 
low, sometimes  inclined  to  green  or  gray.  Streak  grayish-  or  brownish- 
black.     Fracture  uneven.     Jirittle. 

Comp.,  Van— FeSa,  like  pyrite= Sulphur  53-3,  iron  46-7=100. 

The  varieties  that  have  been  recog^ni^ed  depend  mainly  on  state  of  cryRtallization ;  as  the 
BadiaUd  {Strahlkies)  :  Radiated ;  also  the  simple  crystals.  Cockscomb  {Kammkien)  :  Aggve- 
gations  of  flattened  crystals  into  crest-like  forms.  Spear  (SpeerkicM) :  Twin  crystals,  with 
reentering  angles  a  little  like  the  head  of  a  spear  in  form.  Capillar^/  {Uaarkies) :  In  capil- 
lary ciystellizations,  etc. 

Pyr. — Like  pyrite.     Very  liable  to  decomposition ;  more  so  than  pyrite. 

Di£ — ^Distinguished  from  pyrite  by  its  paler  color,  especially  marked  on  a  fresh  surface  ; 
by  its  tendency  to  tarnish  ;  by  its  inferior  specific  gravity. 

Obs. — Occurs  near  Oarlsbad  in  Bohemia ;  at  Joachimsthal,  and  in  several  parts  of  Saxony  ; 
in  Derbyshire ;  near  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  near  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  and  ill 
ComwaU. 

At  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Massive  fibrous  varieties  abound  throughout  the  mica  slate  of  New 
Bngland,  particularly  at  Cummington,  Mass.  Occurs  at  Lane's  mine,  in  Monroe,  Conn.  ;  in 
Trumbull ;  at  East  Haddam ;  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.  ;  Galena,  III,  in  stalactites.  In  Canada  in 
Neebing. 

Marcasite  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  add,  and  iron  sulphate, 
though  less  frequently  than  pyrite. 


▲R8SNOP  V  RiTJbl,  or  MISPIOKEL.    Arsenical  FyriteB.    Azsenikkies,  Oerm. 

Orthorhombic.    7  A  /=  111°  53',  OM-l  =  119**  37' :  c  :  2  :  e2  =  1-7588  : 
l;4793:l.      Oa1  =  115°   12',    Oa1.«=:130°  4'.     Cleavage:   7  rather    .' 
dUtiuct ;   0,  faint  traces.     Twins :  twinuing-plane  /,  and  1  t.     Also  colum-    ^ 
^i\\\  straight  and  divergent ;  granular,  or  compact. 

H.=5-5-6.    G.=6()-6-4;  6-269,  Franconia,  Kenngott.    Lustre metallia 
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Color  silver-white,  inclining  to  steel-gray.   Streak  dark  grayish-black.    Frae 
tiire  iineyen.    Brittle. 


448 


444 


445 


Fzanoonia,  N.  H.    Franoonia,  N.  H.,  and  Kent,  If.  Y. 


Danaite. 


Oomp^  Var.— FeA8S=FeSs+FeA89=ArBenio  46-0.  sulphur  19*6,  iron  84-4=100.  Part  of 
the  iron  sometimea  replaced  by  cobalt ;  a  little  nickel,  bismuth,  or  silver  are  also  occasionaUy 
present.  The  cobaltic  variety,  called  danaite  (after  J.  Freeman  Dana),  contains  4-10  p.  c.  of 
cobalt. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  at  first  gives  a  rod  sublimate  of  arsenic  sulphide,  then  a 
black  lustrous  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic.  In  the  open  tube  g^ves  sulphurous  fumes  and  a 
white  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charooal  gives  the  cKlor  of  arsenic.  The  varieties 
containing  cobalt  give  a  blue  color  with  borax-glass  when  fused  in  O.F.  with  succesfdve  por- 
tions of  flux  until  all  the  iron  is  oxidized.  Gives  fire  with  steel,  emitting  an  alliaceous  odor. 
Decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  arsenous  oxide  and  sulphur. 

Sifif. — Distinguished  by  its  form  from  smalUte.  Leucopyrite  (lollingite)  do  not  give 
decided  sulphur  reactions. 

Obs. — Found  principally  in  crystalline  rocks,  and  its  usual  mineral  associates  are  ores  of 
silver,  lead,  and  tin ;  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  and  spalerite.    Occurs  also  in  serpeutine. 

Abundant  at  Freiberg ;  at  Reichenstein  in  Silesia ;  at  Schladming ;  Andreasbeig ;  Joachims- 
thal ;  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden ;  at  Skutterud  in  Norway ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Devonshire  at  the 
Tamar  mines. 

In  New  Hampshire^  in  gneiss,  at  Franconia  {danaite) ;  also  at  Jackson  and  at  Haverhill 
In  Maine,  at  Blue  Hill,  Oorinna,  etc.  In  Vermont^  at  Brookfield,  Waterbuiy,  and  Stockbridge. 
In  ifoM.,  at  Worcester  and  Sterling.  In  Conn.,  at  Monroe,  at  Mine  Hill.  Boxbury.  In  yeio 
Jersey,  at  Frauklin.  In  N,  York,  massive,  in  Lewis,  Essex  Co.,  near  Edenville,  and  else- 
where in  Orange  Co. ;  in  Carmel ;  in  Kent.  Putnam  Co.  In  CaUfomia,  Nevada  Co. ,  Grass 
valley.  In  S.  America,  in  Bolivia ;  also,  niceoUfennu  var.,  between  La  Pas  and  Yungas  in 
Bolivia  (anal  by  Erceber). 

LoLLiNOiTK  IB  FeAs,  (= Arsenic  72*8,  iron  27-2),  and  Lbucoptbite  is  Fe^Ass  (= Arsenic 
66*^,  iron  33*2).  They  are  both  like  arsenopyrite  in  f orm.  Found,  the  former  at  Lolling; 
Schladming ;  Satersbei-g,  near  Fossum,  Norway  ;  the  latter  at  Reichenstein ;  Geyer  (geyerite) 
near  Httttenberg.  Carinthia. 

Glaucodot  (Co,Fe)S94-(Co,Fe)Asj,  with  Co  :  Fe=2  :  1= Sulphur  19  4,  arsenic  45-0,  cobalt 
28-8,  iron  11 '8=100.     Form  like  arsenopyrite.     Huasoo,  Chili;   Hakansb5,  Sweden. 

ALLOCLASlTfl  B4(AB,Bi)7So,  with  B=:Bi,Co,Ni,Fe,ZD.    Orawicza,  Hungary. 


8TLVANITB.    Graphic  Tellurium.    Sohrifterz,  Sohrift-Tellur,  Oerm. 

^  MouocHnic.  O  =  55^  21  J',  /A /=  94*^  26',  (? A l-i  =  121°  21' ;  c:b: 
a  =  1"7732  :  0*889  :  1,  Kokscharof .  Cleavage :  i-i  distinct.  Also  massive ; 
imperfectly  columnar  to  granular. 

H.=l-5-2.    Q. =7*99 -8*33.   Lusti-e  metallic.   Streak  and  color  pure  steel- 
gray  to  silver-white,  and  sometimes  nearly  brass-yellow.    Fracture  uneven 

Oomp.,  Var.— (Ag,Au)Te»=(if  Ag  :  Au=l  :  1)  Tellurium  55-8,  gold  28-5,  silver  157=100 
Antimony  sometimes  replaces  part  of  the  toUurium,  and  lead  part  of  the  other  metals. 
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Pyr^  etc— In  the  open  tabe  giTes  a  white  sublimate  which  near  the  assay  is  gray ;  when 
treated  with  the  blowpipe  flame  the  sablimate  fuses  to  clear  transparent  drops.  B.B.  on 
chiurcocd  fuses  to  a  dark  gray  globule,  covering  the  coal  with  a  white  coating,  which  treated 
in  R.F.  disappears,  giving  a  blnish-green  color  to  the  flame;  after  long  blowing  a  yellow, 
malleable  metallic  globule  is  obtained.  Most  varieties  give  a  faint  coating  of  the  oxides  ol 
lead  and  antimony  on  charcoal. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Offenbauya  and  Nagyag  in  Transylvania.  In  Oalifomia,  Galaverss  Ga ,  at 
the  Melones  and  Stanislaus  mines ;  Bed  Cloud  mine,  Colorado. 

Named  from  Transylvania,  the  country  in  which  it  occurs,  and  in  allusion  to  sylvanium^  one 
of  the  names  at  first  proposed  for  the  metal  tellurium.  Called  ffraphic  because  of  a  resem- 
blance in  the  arrangement  of  the  crystals  to  writing  characters. 

Schroof  has  stated  that,  according  to  his  measurements,  sylvanite  is  orthorhumhie, 

CaIjAVKRITB  {QerUh.)  has  the  composition  AuTei= Tellurium  55 '5,  gold  44*5=100.  l£as- 
Bve.     Oolor  bronze-yellow.    Stanislaus  mine,  CaL  \  Bed  Cloud  mine,  Golorada 

NAQTAamL*  Blatteren,  BlotterteUur,  Germ. 

Tetragonal.    (?  A  1-i  =  127^  37' ;  c  =  1-298.     Oa1  =  118°87'.    Cleav- 
age:  basal.    Also  granularly  massive,  particles  of 
various  sizes ;  generally  foliated.  4^ 

H.=l-l-5.  G.=6'85-7-2.  Lustre  metallic,  splen- 
dent. Streak  and  color  blackish  lead-gray.  Opaque. 
Sectile.     Flexible  in  thin  laininse. 

Comp. — ^Uncertain,  perhaps  B(S,Te)9,  withB=Pb,Au  (Bamm.).  Analysis,  Sohonlein,  Te 
80-52,  S  8-07,  Pb  50-78,  An  911,  Ag  0-53,  Cu  0-99=100. 

PjTT.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  gives,  near  the  assay,  a  grayish  sublimate  of  antimonate  and 
tellurate,  with  perhaps  some  sulphate  of  lead  ;  farther  up  the  tube  the  sublimate  consists  of 
antlmonous  oxide,  which  volatilizes  when  treated  with  the  flame,  and  tellurous  oxide,  which 
at  a  high  temperature  fuses  into  colorless  drops.  B.B.  on  charcoal  forms  two  coatings  :  one 
white  and  volatile,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  antimonite,  tellurite,  and  sulphate  of  lead ;  and 
the  other  yellow,  less  volatile,  of  oxide  of  lead  quite  near  the  assay.  If  the  mineral  is  treated 
for  some  time  in  O.F.  a  malleable  globule  of  gold  remains ;  this  cupelled  with  a  little  assay 
lead  assumes  a  pure  gold  color.     Decomposed  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — At  Nagyag  and  Offenbanya  in  Transylvania,  in  foliated  masses  and  crystalline  plates. 

CovELLiTE  (Kupferindig,  (?tf/-m.).— Composition  CuS= Sulphur  88 '5,  copper  66-5=100. 
Hexagonal  Commonly  massive.  Color  indigo-blue.  Mansfeld,  etc. ;  Vesuvius,  on  lava ; 
Chili. 

MBLONrTB  {Gmth.),~~k  nickel  telluride,  formula  probably  Ni«Tei= tellurium  76 '5,  nickel 
28*5=1100.  HexagonaL  Cleavage  basal  eminent.  Color  reddish-white.  Streak  dark-gray. 
OoouzB  mixed  with  other  tellurium  minerals  at  the  Stanislaus  mine,  CaL 


8.  TERNAEY    COMPOUNDS.    Sulphabsenitm,  Sulphantimonitbb, 

SuLPHOBISBIUTHrrBS.* 

(a)  Gboup  I.    Formnla  R(A8,Sb)aS4=RS+(A8,Sb),8a. 

MIARaTRmL 

Monoclinic.  C7=  48^  14';  I^  /=  106^  31',  (?  A 14  =  136°  8' ;  c :  J  :  d 
=  1*2883  :  0-9991 :  1,  Naumann.  Crystals  thick  tabular,  or  stout,  or  short 
prismatic,  pyramidal.  Lateral  planes  deeply  striated..  Cleavage :  ^-i,  1-t 
imperfect. 

*  The  species  of  this  group  oontain  as  bases  chiefly  copper,  lead,  and  silver.  They  can  bo 
most  readily  distinguished  by  their  behavior  before  the  blowpipe.  Attention  may  be  called 
to  the  group  of  lead  sulphantimonites,  nnkenHe^  piagionite^  {jameaonite)  bculangerite^  men^ 
'Mniu^  geocroni^e^  for  which  the  pyrognostios  are  nearly  similar,  and  which  are  most  surely 
**^"tingiiished  by  their  specific  gravity. 
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II.=2-2"6.  G.=5*2-6'4.  Lustre  submetalHc-adamantine,  Color  iron 
black.  Streak  dark  cherry-i'cd.  Opaque,  except  in  thin  splinters,  which, 
by  transmitted  light,  are  deep  blood-red.     Fracture  subconchoidal. 

Oomp.— AgSbSa  (orAg,S+SbtSt)=Salphnr  21-8,  antiinoiiy  41-5,  sflver  86*7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  fuses  easily,  and  gives  a  sublimate  of  antimony 
sulphide ;  in  the  open  tube  sulphurous  and  antimonoue  fumes,  the  latter  as  a  white  sublimate. 
B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  quietly,  with  emission  of  sulphur  and  antimony  fumes«  to  a  gray  bead, 
which  after  continued  treatment  in  O.F.  leaves  a  bright  globule  of  silver.  If  the  silver  ^^lobula 
be  treated  with  phosphorus  salt  in  O.F. ,  the  green  glass  thus  obtained  shows  traces  of  coppei 
when  fused  with  tin  in  B.  F. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  antimonous  oxide. 

Obs.— At  BraUnsdorf,  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony :  Felsobanya  {k^nngottiie) ;  Przibram  in 
Bohemia ;  Clausthal  {hypargyrite) ;  Guadalajara  in  Spain ;  at  Parenos,  and  the  mine  Sto.  H. 
de  Catorce,  near  Potosij  also  at  Molinares,  Mexioa 

8ARTORITS.    Sclbhoclabb. 

Orthorhombic.     7  A  7=  123**  21',  <?  A  1-i  =  131^  3' ;  <? :  i  :  ^2  =  1-1 4S3  : 

1'8553  : 1.   Crystals  slender.   Cleavage: 
447  O  quite  distinct. 

H.=3.  G.=6-393.  Lusti-e  metallic. 
Color  dark  lead-gray.  Streak  reddish- 
brown.     Opaque,    firittle. 

Oomp.— PbAs2S4(PbS+As,S,)=Sulphur  26*4, 
arsenic  30  9,  lead  43-7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Nearly  the  same  as  for  dufrenoy- 
site  (q.  v.).  but  differing  in  strong  decrepitation. 
Obs.— From  the  Binnen  valley  with  dufrenoy- 
site  and  binnite.      As  the  name  Scleroclase  is 
inapplicable,    and    the   mineral    was    first    an- 
nounced by  Sartorins  y.  Waltenhausen,  the  species  may  be  appropriately  oaUed  SartoriU. 
It  is  the  binnite  of  Heusser. 

ZINBIBNTTE. 

Orthorhombic.  I A  /=  120°  39',  Hose.  Usual  in  twins,  as  hexagonal 
prisms,  with  a  low  hexagonal  pyramid  at  summit  Lateral  faces  longitudi- 
nally striated.  Sometimes  columnar,  fibi-ous,  or  massive.  Cleavag^e  not 
distinct. 

H.=3-3'5.  G.=5*30-5'35.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  steel- 
gray.     Opaque.     Fracture  sh'ghtly  uneven. 

Oomp.— PbSbaS*  (or  PbS-+-Sb,S,)= Sulphur  22-1,  antimony  42-2,  lead  35-7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Decrepitates  and  fuses  very  easily  ;  in  the  closed  tube  gives  a  faint  sublimate 
of  sulphur  and  antimonous  sulphide ;  in  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  subli- 
mate of  oxide  of  antimony.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  is  almost  entirely  volatilized,  giving  a  coating 
which  on  the  outer  edge  is  white,  and  near  the  assay  dark-yellow;  with  soda  in  R.F.  yields 
globules  of  lead. 

Soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  separation  of 
lead  chloride  on  cooling. 

Resembles  stibnite  and  boumonite,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  superior  hardness  and 
■pecifio  gravity. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Harz. 

CUALCOSTIBITE  (Kupferantimonglanz,  G^^nTi.).— Composition  CuSbSi  (or  Cu^S  f  Sb^SO-- 
Sulphnr  25*7,  antimony  48*9,  copper  25*4.  Color  lead -gray  to  iron-gray.  Wolfsberg  in  the 
Harz. 

Emplbctitb  (Eupferwismuthglanz,  Oemi.), — Composition  CuBiSt  (or  CujS+Bi,S,)=Sul- 
phur  19*1«  bismuth  62*0,  copper  ISiO^lOO.  Odor  gn^ish  to  tin-white.  Schwarzenbeigf 
Scxony;  Copiapo,  OhDL 
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BsKTHnBRTTB.— Oompositioa  approximately  FeSbsS«  (orF63+Sb3Sa)=SiilphiiT30*0,  anti- 
moDj  57-0,  iron  18-0=100.  Color  dark  steel-gray.  AuTergne ;  BriUmiBdorf,  Saxony ;  Corn- 
wall, etc. ;   San  Antonio,  Cal. 

(*)  Sub-Group.    Formula  E3(A^,Sb,Bi)4S9=3RS  +  2(As,Sb,Bi)2S3. 

Plaoionite.— Composition  (Bose)  PbiSbaSn  (or  4PbS+3Sb9Ss)= Sulphur  21*1,  antimony 
87  0.  lead  41  0.     Monodinic.    G.=5'4.     Found  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Harz. 

JoRDANiTE  (v.  Rath). — Composition  PbiAs4S0  (or  dPbS+ 2 A8sSs)= Sulphur  23*8,  arsenic 
24-8,  lead  51*4  Orthorhombic.  Resembles  sartorite,  but  distinguished  by  its  blaok  streak, 
its  six-sided  twins,  and  by  not  decrepitating  B.B.     Binnenthal,  Switzerland. 

BiNNiTi^. — Composition  probably  CueAs^Ss  (or  3CuaS+2As3S«)= Sulphur  29*7,  arsenic  81*0, 
copper  39*3=100.  Isometric.  Streak  cherry-red.  Binnenthal  In  dolomite  {duJ'renoysiU  of 
Y.  Walter shausen). 

Klaprotholitk  (Petersen). — Composition  CusBi4Sb0  (or  3CU3S  +2BiaSs).  Orthorhombia 
Cleavage  »-i  distinct.    Color  steel-gray.     0.=4*6.     Wittichen,  Baden. 

SCHIBMERITE  ( 6'<^t/i) .—Composition  RsBi4S9  (or  3BS  +  2BiaSs),  with  R=Aga  :  Pb=3  :  1. 
This  requires  sulphur  16*4,  bismuth  47*8,  silver  24 '5,  lead  11*8=100.  Massive,  disseminated 
in  quartz.     Color  lead-gray.     Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado. 

(c)  Group  II.    Formula  E3(Sb,A8)8S5=2ES+(Sb,AB)3S8. 
JAMSSONTTE.    Federerz,  Oerm. 

Orthorhombic.  7a  /=  101^  20'  and  78^  40'.  Cleavage  basal,  highly 
perfect;  /and  i-i  less  perfect.  Usually  in  acicular  crystals.  Also  fibrous 
massive,  parallel  or  divergent ;  also  in  capillary  forms ;  also  amorphous 
massive. 

H.=2-3.  G.=5-5-5-8.  Color  steel-gray  to  dark  lead-gray.  Streak 
gray. 

Comp.— PbaSbaS.  (or  2PbS-HSbaSt) ;  more  strictly  2PbS=2  (or  Pb,Fe)S.  If  Fe  :  Pb=l  : 
4,  Sulphur  21*1,  antimony  32-2,  lead  43*7,  iron  3*0=100.  SmaU  quantities  of  zinc,  bis* 
muth,  silver,  and  copper  are  also  sometimes  presents 

Pyr. — Same  as  for  zinkenite. 

I>iff. — DlBtinguishAd  from  other  related  species  by  its  perfect  basal  cleavage. 

Obs. — Jmnenonite  occurs  principaUy  in  ComwaU,  in  Siberia,  Hungary,  at  Valentia,  d' Alcan- 
tara in  Spain,  and  Brazil. 

Thefeat/ier  ore  occurs  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Eastern  Harz ;  also  at  Andreasberg  and  Clans* 
thai ;  at  Freiberg  and  Sohemnitz ;  at  Pf  affenberg  and  Meiaeberg ;  in  Tuscany,  near  Bottino ; 
at  Chonta  in  Pern. 

DUFRBNOTSITB. 

Orthorhombic.     /A  7=  93^  39',  (?  A 14  =  12P  80\  ill:  a  =  1-6818  : 
1*0658  :  1.     Usual  in   thick  rectan- 
gular tables.    Cleavage:  O  perfect.  448 
Also  massive. 

1I.=3.  G.=5-549-5-569.  Lustre 
metallic.  Color  blackish  lead-gray. 
Streak  reddish-brown.  Opaque.  Brit- 
tle. 

Oomp.— Pb,As,S.  (or  2PbS+ 2 A8,S,)= Sul- 
phur 22-10,  arsenic  20*72,  lead  57-18=100. 

Pyr.,  etc — Easily  fuses  and  gives  a  snbli- 
inate  of  sulphur  and  arsenous  sulphide;  in 
tho  open  tube  a  smell  of  sulphur  only,  with  a  sablimate  of  salphur  in  upper  part  of  tube,  and 
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of  asBenous  oxide  below.  On  charooo!  decrepitates,  xneltE,  yields  fames  of  uienic  and  t 
globule  of  lead,  wbioh  on  capellation  yields  silver. 

Obs.— From  the  Binnenthal  in  the  Alps,  in  cxystaUine  dolomite,  along  with  sartorite,  Jordan- 
ite.  binnite,  etc. 

Damoor,  who  fitst  studied  the  arsenio-solphides  of  the  Binnenthal,  analysed  the  maftsire 
ore  and  named  it  dufrenoysUe,  He  inferred  that  the  crystallization  was  isometric  from  somd 
associated  crystals,  and  so  published  it.  This  led  von  Waltershausen  and  Heuftser  to  call  the 
iftomctric  mineral  dufrenoysite,  and  the  latter  to  na.ne  the  orthorhombic  species  binnite.  Von 
Waltershausen,  after  studying  the  prismatic  mineral,  made  out  of  the  species  anetn/tndan  and 
selerocUue,  yet  partly  on  hypothetical  grounds.  Recently  it  has  been  found  that  three  ortho- 
rhombic  minerals  exist  at  the  locality,  as  announced  by  vom  Rath,  who  Identifies  one,  by  speci- 
fic gravity  and  composition,  with  Damour^s  dufrenoynte;  another  he  makes  selerociase  of  von 
Walter^iausen  (sartorite,  p.  250)  ;  and  the  other  he  names  jordanUe  (p.  251).  The  isometrie 
mineral  was  oalled  binnite  by  DeBdoiseaux. 


FRZSZBSLBBBNITB.    SohiUglasen,  Qemu 

Monoclinic.    O  =  87°  46',  /A  7=  119°  12',  (?  A 14  =  137°  10'  (B.  &  M.) ; 
c:b:d  =  1-6802  : 1-7032  : 1,        <9  A  l-i  =  123°    55\ 
449  Prisms  longitudinally  striated.    Cleavage :  /  perfect 

11= 2-2-5.  G.= 6-6-4.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and 
streak  light  steel-gray,  inclining  to  silver-white,  also 
blackish  lead-gray.  Yields  easuy  to  the  knife,  and  is 
rather  brittle.     Fracture  subconcnoidal — uneven, 

Oomp.— PbaAggSbiSs,  Ramm.  {or7KS-h8SbaS,,  with7ES=4PbS 
•f  8Ag3S)=Salphur  18-8,  antimony  26  9,  lead  30*5,  8Uver23-8=100. 
Pyr. — In  the  open  tube  gives  solphuroas  and  antimonial  fumes, 
the  latter  condensing  as  a  white  sublimate.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  f  usus 
easily,  giving  a  coating  on  the  outer  edge  white,  from  antimonoua 
oxide,  and  near  the  assay  yellow,  from  oxide  of  lead ;  continued 
blowing  leaves  a  globule  of  silver. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony  and  Kapnik  in  Transylvania;  at 

Batieborzitz ;  at  Przibram ;  at  Felsobanya;  at  Hiendelencina  in  Spain. 

According  to  v.  Zepharovich,  the  mineral  from  Przibram  and 

Braimsdoif,  and  part  of  that  from   Freiberg,  while  identical  in  composition  with  freies- 

lebenite,  has  an  orthorfi&mbie  form.     It  is  called  by  him  diaphokitb. 

Brongniakdite.— Composition  AgaPhSbaS*  (or  PbS+Ag,S-f  SbaS«)=Sulphur  19 '4,  anti- 
mony 29*5,  silver  2Q  '1,  lead  250=  100.  Isometrio ;  in  octahedrons,  aiso  massive.  Odor  gray- 
ish-black.   Mexico. 

OosALiTB  ( ^«n<A).— Composition  PbaBiaSa  (or  2PbS+BiaS,)=Sulphur  161,  bismuth  432, 
lead  41*7=100.  Color  lead-gray.  Soft  and  brittle.  Cosala,  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Identical 
(Frenzel)  with  Hermann^s  re&banyiU. 

PTRosTiLPNrru  (Feuerblende,  Germ.). — In  delicate  crystals ;  color  hyacinth-red.  Con- 
tains 62  3  p.  c.  silver,  also  sulphur  and  antimony.     Freiberg  ;  Andreasbeig;  Przibram. 

BiTTiNOBBiTB. — Li  minute  tabular  crystals.  Color  blade  Streak  orange-yellow.  Con* 
tains  Bolphur,  antimony,  and  silver.    JoaohimsthaL 


{d)  Gboup  IIL    Formula  E8(As,Sb),Se=3RS-f(As,Sb)aS,. 


FTBARaYRmi.    Baby  Sihrer.    Dark  Bed  Silver  Ore.    Dnnkles  BotbgOltlgerz,  Gem, 

A  Rhorabohedral.     Opposite  extremities  of  crystals  often  unlike.    Bhii 

M        =  108°  42'  (B.  &  M.) ;  0^R^  137°  42' ;  c  =  0-788.     O A  1«  =  112°  33', 
-|>       (?Ar  =  100°  14',    ffAi  =  144°   21'.    Cleavage:    B   rather   imperfect. 
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Twins:  composition-face— i;  0  or  basal  plane, as  in  f.  290,  p.  95;  also 
a    and    /.    Also  massive,   strncture 
^ramilar,  sometimes  impaloable. 

H.=2-2-5.  G.=5-7-5-9.  Lustre 
metallic-adamantine.  Color  black, 
pometiines  approaching  cochineal- red. 
Streak  cochineal-red.  Translucent — 
opaque.     Fracture  conchoidal. 

Oomp AgiSbS.  (or  SAgsS+SbaS.^rr  Sul- 
phur 17-7,  antimony  22'5,  eilyer  69'8=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  dosed  tabe  fuses  and  gives 
a  reddish   sublimate  of  antimonous  sulphide ; 

in  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  sublimate  of  antimonous  oxide.  KB.  oa 
charcoal  fuses  with  spirting  to  a  globule,  gives  off  ancimonoas  sulphide,  coats  the  coal  white, 
and  the  assay  is  converted  into  silver  sulphide,  which,  treated  in  O.F.,  or  with  soda  in  B.F., 
gives  a  globule  of  fine  silver.  In  case  arsenic  is  present  it  may  be  detected  by  fusing  the 
pulverized  mineral  with  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  antimonous  oxide. 

Obs. — Occurs  principally  with  calclte,  native  arsenic  and  golenite,  at  Andreasberg ;  also  ia 
Saxony,  Hungary,  Norway,  at  Gaudalcanol  in  Spain,  and  in  GomwalL  In  Mexico  abundant. 
In  Chili ;  in  Nevada,  at  Washoe  in  Daney  Mine ;  abundant  about  Austin,  Reese  river ;  at 
Poor  Man  lode,  Idaho. 


PROU9T1TS.    Light  Bed  Silver  Ore.    Lichtes  BothgCiltigerB,  Qerm, 

Khorabohedral.     ^A^  =  107°  48',    O^R^l^r  9';    (5  =  0-78506. 
Also  granular  massive. 

H.=2-2-5.     Q.=5422-5-56.     Lustre  adamantine.     Color  cochineal-red. 
Streak  cochineal-red,  sometimes  inclined  to  aurora-red.     Subtransparent- 
subtranslucent.     Fracture  conchoidal — uneven. 


Comp.->AgaAsSt  (or  3Ag3S+As3St)=Snlphur  10*4,  arsenic  15*1,  silver  65-5=100. 

Pyr.,  ete. — In  the  closed  tube  fuses  easily,  and  gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  arsenous  sulphide ; 
in  the  oi>en  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  eiystalline  sublimate  of  areenous  oxide.  B.B. 
on  charcoal  fuses  and  emits  odors  of  sulphur  and  arsenic ;  by  prolonged  heating  in  O.F.,  ox 
with  soda  in  B.F.,  gives  a  globule  of  pure  silver.     Some  varieties  contain  antimony. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  arsenous  oxide. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Freiberg  and  elsewhere  in  Saxony ;  at  Joachimsthal  j  Wolfach  in  Baden ; 
Chalonohes  in  Dauphin^ ;  Guadalcanal  in  Spain  ;  in  Mexico :  Peru ;  Chili,  at  Chanarcillo,  in 
magnificent  crystals.  In  Nevada,  in  the  Baney  mine,  and  in  Comstock  lode,  but  rare ;  in 
veins  about  Austin,  Lander  Co. ;  in  mioroeoopio  oxystaLs  in  Cabarrus  Co.,  N.  C,  at  the 
McMakin  mine ;  in  Idaho,  at  the  Poor  Man  lode. 


7 


BOURNONXTB.    Bfidelen,  0^tfrf}i.(= Wheel  Ore). 


Orthorhombic.  7a  7  =  93°  40',  0  A  l-i  =  136^  17'  (Miller  i ;  t  3  :  a  = 
0-05618  :  1-0662  :  1.  0^  1-2  =  133° 26',  (? Al  =  127°  20',  O A l-t  =  13S» 
0'.  CleavaM:  t-<  imperfect ;  iA  and  O  less  distinct.  Twins:  twinning- 
plaue  face  ?/  crystals  often  cruciform  (f.  453),  crossing  at  angles  of  98** 


40'  and  86° 
compact. 


hence,  also,  cog-wheel  shaped.    Also  massive ;  granular^ 
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H. = 2-5-3.  G. = 5-7-5'9.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  etreak  steel-gray, 
inclining  to  blackish  lead-gray  or  iron-black.  Opaque.  Fracture  con* 
ehoidal  or  uneven.    Brittle. 

468  458 


Oomp^  Var.— GnPbSbSs  Bamm.  (or  SBS+SbaSi,  with8BS=2PbSH-CaiS)=:Sa}phar  19-0, 
antimony  250,  lead  42*4,  copper  130=100. 

Pyr^  etc. — In  the  dosed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  dark-red  sublimate.  In  the  open 
tnbe  gives  sulphnroos  oxide,  and  a  white  sublimate  of  antimonous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal 
fuses  easily,  and  at  first  coats  the  soal  white,  from  antimonous  oxide ;  continued  blowing 
gives  a  yellow  coating  of  lead  oxide ;  the  residue,  treated  with  soda  in  B.F. ,  gives  a  globule 
of  copper. 

Decomposed  by  nitrio  add,  affording  a  blue  solution,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphur,  and 
a  white  powder  containing  antim  my  and  lead. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  the  Harz ;  at  ICapnik  in  Transylvania ;  at  Servos  in  Piedmont :  Brfinna- 
dorf  and  Gersdorf  in  Saxony,  Olia  in  Oorinthia,  eto. ;  in  ComwaU ;  in  Mexioo ;  at  Hnasoo- 
^to  in  Chili ;  at  Machacamaroa  in  Bolivia ;  in  Peru. 

STTLOTYPrrB.— An  iron-silver-copper  boumonite ;  Copiapo,  OhUi 


BOULANOBRXTB. 

In  plumose  masses,  exhibiting  in  the  fracture  a  crystalline  structure ; 
also  granular  and  compact. 

H.= 2-5-3.  G.=:5.75-6'0.  Lustre  metallic  Color  bluish  lead-gray; 
often  covered  with  yellow  spots  from  oxidation. 

Oomp.— Pb,SbaS.  (or  8PbS+Sb,Sa)=Sulphur  18-2,  antimony  28-1,  lead  687=100. 

l?yr. — Same  as  for  sinkenite. 

Obs.— Quite  abundant  at  Molieres,  department  of  Gard,  in  France ;  also  found  at  Nasafjeld 
hi  Lapland  *  at  Nertsohinsk :  Ober-Lahr  in  Sayn-Altenkirchen ;  Wolfsbeig  in  the  Harz;  near 
Bottino  in  Tuscany. 

EpiBOULAiiORRiTE. — ^Probably  a  decomposition  product  of  boulangerite  (Websky) ;  it  con- 
tains more  sulphur  and  less  antimony.    Altenberg,  Silesia. 

WiTTicnENiTK.— Composition  OutBiSg  (or  8CuaS4-Bi»St)=  Sulphur  194,  bismuth  42.1, 
•opper  38  5 = 100.     Color  steel-gray.    Wittichen,  Baden. 

KoBELLiTE.— PbaBiSbSa (or 3PbS-f-(Bi,Sb),Ss) Bamm.  =Sulphur  16*8,  antimony lOT, bis- 
muth 18  2,  lead  54 '3 =100.     Oolor  lead-gray  to  sted-gray.     Hvena,  Sweden. 

AiKiNiTE  (NadUerz,  (?«rwi.).— CuPbBiSt  (or  CuaS-+-2PbS-|-BiaS.)=Sulphur  167,  bismuth 
86-3,  lead  80  0,  copper  11*1=100.  In  acicular  crystals,  also  massive.  Color  blaokish  lead- 
gray.    Beresot  Urals ;  Gold  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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{e)  Gboup  IV.    Formula  R4(Afl,Sb3i)aS7=4RS  +  (A8,Sb,Bi)a8,. 

TBTRAMILDRITB.*  Ozay  Copper  Ore.    Fahlen ;  Antimon- and  Qneoksilbexfalilen,  (?0nii 

Isometric;  tetrahedral.  Twins:  twinning-plane  octahedral,  producingi 
when  the  composition  is  repeated,  the  form  in  f .  456.  Also  massive ;  gran« 
nlar,  coarse,  or  fine ;  compact  or  crypto-crystalline. 


454 


455 


456 


-V- 
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Color  between  light  flint- 
the  color;  sometimes 
mclined  to  brown  and  cherry-reB.  Opaque ;  sometimes  subtrauslucent  in 
very  thin  splinters,  transmitted  color  cherry-red.  Fracture  subconchoidal 
— uneven.    Bather  brittle. 


H.=3-4-5.    G.=4-5-5-56.    Lustre  metallic, 
gray  and  iron-black.    Streak  generally  same  as 


Oomp.,  Var.— OusSbaS,  (or4Ca,84-Sba8,),  with  part  of  the  copper  (Cu,)  often  replaced  by 
iron  (Fe),  zinc  (Zn),  direr  (Ag,),  or  quicksilver  (Hg),  and  rarely  cobalt  (Co),  and  part  of  the 
antimony  by  arsenic,  and  raxely  bismuth.  Ratio  Aga+Cus  :  Zn+Fe  generally  =2:1.  There 
arethoa: 

A.  An  antimonial  series;  B.  An  arsenio-antimonial  series;  C.  A  bismuthio  arsenio-anti* 
monial;  besides  an  arsenical^  in  which  arsenic  replaces  all  the  antimony,  and  which  is  made 
into  a  distinct  species  named  tennanttts. 

Var.  1.  Ordinary.  Containing  little  or  no  silTer.  Color  steel-gray  to  dark-gray. 

2.  ArgentiferauM  ;  Freibergite.    Light  steel-gray,  sometimes  iron-black, 

8.  Mercuriferous  ;  SehfoaUUe.    Color  gray  to  iron-black. 

The  foUowing  analyses  wiU  serve  as  examples  of  these  varieties : 

Zn      Ag 

8*50    0'60NiCol«64=98'50BammelBberg. 
8-39  10.48 Pb  0-78=10000  *' 

0-69    Hg  17-27,  Pb  021  Bi  0  81=100 

V.  Bath. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Differ  in  the  different  varieties.  In  the  dosed  tube  all  fuse  and  giT*^  a  dark- 
led sublimate  of  antimonous  sulphide  ;  when  containing  mercury,  a  faint  dark-gray  sublimate 
appears  at  a  low  red  heat ;  and  if  much  arsenic,  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  sulphide  firsb  forms. 
In  the  open  tube  fuses,  gives  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  sublimate  of  antimony ;  if 
arsenic  is  present  a  crystalline  volatile  sublimate  condenses  with  the  antimony;  if  the 
ore  contains  mercury  it  condenses  in  the  tube  in  minute  metallic  globules.  ^  B.B.  on  charcoal 
fuses,  gives  a  coating  of  antimonous  oxide  and  sometimes  arsenous  acid,  zinc  oxide,  and  lead 
oxide ;  the  arsenic  may  be  detected  by  the  odor  when  the  coating  is  treated  in  R.P. ;  the 
zinc  oxide  assumes  a  g^reen  color  when  heated  with  cobalt  solution.  The  roasted  mineral 
gives  with  the  fluxes  reactidbs  for  iron  and  copper ;  with  soda  yields  a  globule  of  metallic 
<^pper.  To  determine  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  arsenic  by  the  odor,  it  is  best  to  fuse  the 
mineral  on  chazcool  with  soda.    The  presence  of  menmiy  is  beat  aaoertained  by  fusing  th« 
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Cu 

Fe 

\\S  Milaeii         25-46 

(2)  Meiseberg    2480 

(3)  Kotterbach  2258 

1916 
25-66 
19-84 

4-93 
2-94 

89-88 
80-47 
85  34 

843 
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pnlverized  on  In  a  closed  tabe  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  dzy  soda,  the  metal 
Bubliming  and  condensing  in  minute  globules.     The  silyer  is  determined  by  cupellation. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  sepaiation  of  sulphur,  and  antimonous  and  arsenoos  oxidea, 

Obs. — ^The  Cornish  mines,  near  St.  Aust  ;  at  Andreasberg  and  Clausthal  in  the  Harz ; 
Kremnitz  in  Hungary ;  Freiberg  in  Saxony ;  Przibram  in  Bohemia ;  Kahl  in  Spessart ;  Kap- 
nik  in  TranRylvania ;  Dillenburg  in  Nassau  ;  and  other  localities.  The  ore  containing  mer- 
cury occurs  in  Schmolnitz,  Hungary ;  at  Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  in  the  Talleys  of  Angina 
and  Oostello  in  Tuscany. 

Found  in  Mexico,  at  Durango,  etc. :  at  various  mines  in  Chili ;  in  Bolivi'^ ;  at  the  Kellogg 
mines,  Arkansas  ;  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  In  California  in  Maripoea  Co. ;  in  Shasta  Co.  In 
Nevada,  abundant  at  the  Sheba  and  De  Soto  mines,  Humboldt  Co. ;  near  Aastin  in  Landet 
Co. ;  in  Arizona  at  the  Heintzelman  mine,  containing  H  p.  c  of  silver :  at  the  Sana  Rita  mine. 

RiONiTR  {Brauna). — ^A  bismuth  tetrahedrite  from  Cremenz.  Einflscnthal,  Switzerluid. 

Malikowbritr. — A  tetrahedrite  containing  ^18  p.  c.  lead,  and  10-13  p.  a  silver.  District 
of  Boouay,  Peru.     (5th  Append.  Min.   Chili) 


TENNANTITU.*  Oraukupfererz,  Oenn, 

Isometric ;  holohedral,  Phillips.  Cleavage :  dodecahedral  imperfect. 
Twins  as  in  tetrahedrite.    Massive  forms  unknown. 

H.=3'5-4.  G.=4-37-4'53.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  blackish  lead-gray 
to  iron-black.     Streak  dark  reddish-gray.    Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp.-~Cu8A83ST  (or  iCuaS+AsiSs),  with  Cua  replaced  in  part  by  Fe,  Agi,  etc.,  as  in  tetra- 
hedrite, with  which  it  agrees  in  dystalline  form. 

Pyr. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  sublimate  of  arsenons  sulphide.  In  the  open  tube  gives 
sulphurous  fames,  and  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with  intumes- 
cence and  emission  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  fumes  to  a  dark-gray  magnetic  globule.  The 
roasted  mineral  gives  reactions  for  copper  and  iron  with  the  Snzes;  with  soda  on  chaiooal 
gives  metalUc  copper  with  iron. 

Obs. — Found  in  the  Cornish  minea     Also  at  Skuttemd  in  Norway,  and  in  Algeria. 

JULIANITE  (Webaky)  is  near  tennantite.     G.=5'12.     Rudelstadt,  Silesia. 

M£KEQiiiNiTB  has  the  composition  Pb4SbaS7(4PbS+SbaSs)=Sulphur  17*8,  antimony  16*8, 
iead  63*9=100.    Resembles  boulangerite.    Bottino,  Tuscany  ;  Schwarzenbeig,  Saxony. 

(/)  Group  V.    Formula  K5(As,Sb),S8=5ES+(As,Sb),S,. 

STfiPHANrm.    Sprodglasers,  Oemk 

Orthorhorabic.    /  A  /  =  115^  39',  0  A 1-5  =  132^  32i' ;  c  :  2  :  J  =  1-0897 

:  1-5844  : 1.     (?  A 1  =  127°  51',  (?  A  l-i  =  145°  84.   Cleav- 

^^  age :  2-i  and  i-l  imperfect.    Twins :  twinning-plane  // 

forms  like  those  of  aragonite  frequent    Also  massive, 

compact,  and  disseminated. 

IT =2-2-5.      G.= 6-269,  Przibram.      Lustre  metallic. 
Color  and  streak  iron-black.    Fracture  uneven. 


Oomp.— AgtSbSi  (or  5Ag,S+SbiS|)=Su]phur  16*2,  antimony  15*8, 
silver  68-5=100. 

Pyr.— In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  fuses,  and  after  long  heating 

gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  antimonous  sulphide.     In  the  open  tube  fuses, 

giving  off  antimonlal  fumes  and  sulphurous  oxide.     B.B.  on  charcoal 

fuses  with  projection  of  smaU  particles,  ooats  the  coal  with  antimonooi 

oxide,  which  after  long  blowing  is  colored  red  from  oxidised  silver,  and  a  globule  of  metallic 

silver  is  obtained. 

Soluble  in  dUute  heated  nitric  acid,  sulphur  and  oxide  of  antimony  being  deposited. 
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Obs^-*  At  Tnihtftg  and  elsewhere  In  Saxony ;  at  Pndbram  in  Bohemia ;  in  llnngaTy ;  at 
Andreasbezg;  at  Zaoateoas  in  Mezioo;  and  in  Peru.  In  Neyada,  an  abundant  silver  ore  in 
l*he  Gonuitook  lode ;  at  Ophir  and  Mezioan  mines  in  fine  crystals;  in  the  Beese  riyer  and 
Humboldt  and  other  regions.     In  Idaho,  at  the  silver  mines. 

Geocronitb.— Composition  Pb»Sb,flk  (or  5PbS+Sb«Ss)=r  Sulphur  16*7,  antimony  15*0,  lead 
67-4=100  (also  contains  a  little  arsenic).  Color  li|^t  lead-^pny.  Sala,  Sweden;  liecido, 
Spain ;  Val  di  CasteUo,  Tnaoany. 


POLTBA8ITB. 


Oithorhombic,  DesOl.  7a  /  nearly  120^,  0  A 1  =  121**  80'.  Cryetala 
usually  short  tabular  prisms,  with  the  bases  triangularly  striated  parallel 
to  alternate  edges.  Cleavage:  basal  imperfect  Also  massive  and  dis- 
seminated. 

H.=2-8.  G.=6*214.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  iron-black;  in  thin  crys- 
tals cherry-red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  iron-black.  Opaque  except 
when  quite  thin.    Fracture  uneven. 

Oompy — ^AgvSbSc  (or  9Ag«S+SbiSa),  if  containing  silyer  without  copper  or  arsenio,  Sulphur 
14^,  antimony  9*7,  sUver  95  5=100.  But  with  Ag«  replaced  in  part  bj  Gui  (ratio  kg  :  Cu=: 
1 :  4  to  1  :  11),  and  Sb  replaced  by  As  (ratio  1  : 1,  etc.). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  fuses,  giyes  sulphurous  and  antimonial  fumes,  the  latter 
fonaing  a  white  sublimate,  sometimes  mixed  witii  ozystaUine  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  fuses 
with  Hpirting  to  a  globule,  gives  off  sulphur  (sometimes  arBenio],  and  coats  the  coal  with  anti- 
monous  oxide ;  with  long-continued  blowing  some  varieties  give  a  faint  yeUowish- white  coat- 
ing of  zinc  oxide,  and  a  metallic  globule,  which  with  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  copper^ 
and  cupelled  with  lead  gives  pure  silver. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Mexico ;  at  Tree  Puntos,  Chili  ;  at  Freiberg  and  Przibram.  In  Nevada, 
at  the  Reese  mines ;  in  Idaho,  at  the  silver  mines  of  the  Owhyhee  district. 

PoLTABOTBrrE. — ^Isometria  Oleavsge  cubic,  lialleable.  Comp.  12AgaS+Sb9St.  Wol- 
fseh,  Baden. 


ZINAROITB. 


Orthorhombic.  7a  7=  97°  53',  0  A  1-i  =  136°  37'  (Dauber) ;  (5 :  2  :  rf  = 
H4510  : 1;1480  : 1.  O  A  !-«  =  1 40°  20',  (^  A 1  =  128°  85'.  Cleavage :  / 
perfect ;  i-5,  i-l  distinct ;  O  indistinct.    Also  massive,  granular  or  columnar. 

Il.=3.  G.=4-43-4-45  ;  4-362,  Kenngott  Lustre  metallic.  Color  gray- 
ish to  iron-black ;  streak  grayish-black,  powder  having  a  metallic  lustre. 
Brittle.    Fi-actui-e  uneven. 

Comp. — CusAsS4=lSulphur  H2ti,  arsenic  19*1,  copper  48^=100,  usually  containiiig  also  a 
Uttle  antimonj,  and  line,  and  sometimes  silver. 

Pyr. — In  the  olofle*l  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  subUmate  of  sulphur ;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature fuses,  and  gives  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  sulphide.  In  the  open  tube,  heated  gently, 
the  powdered  mineral  gives  off  sulphurous  and  arsenous  oxides,  the  latter  condensing  to  a 
BQblimate  containing  some  antimonous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  and  gives  a  faint  coat- 
ii|?  of  arsenous  oxide,  antimonous  oxide,  and  sine  oxide ;  the  roasted  mioenl  with  the  fluxoi 
tives  a  globule  of  metallic  copper. 

Muble  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

17 
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Obft.>-From  Mozooooha,  Cozdillezas  of  Peru ;  Famatina  Mta.,  Aigentine  Repablio ;  from 
Choi;  miues  of  Santa  Anna,  N.  Granada ;  at  CoAihairachi  in  Mexico ;  Brewster's  gold  mine* 
Chesterfield  district,  S.  Carolina ;  in  Colorado ;  at  Willises  Gulch,  near  Black  Hawk ;  soathezx 
Utah ;  Morning  Star  mine,  Cal. 

Famatinitb  itite^Jsner), — An  antimonial  enaigite.  Massiyo.  Color  reddish  gray.  Fama- 
tina Mts. ,  Argentine  Republic ;  Cerro  de  Pasca,  Pern. 

LuzoNiTB. — Similar  to  enargite  in  composition,  but  unlike  in  form,  according  to  Weisbach. 
Mancayan  Island,  Luzon. 

Clabite  (Sandberger), — Also  similar  to  enargite  in  composition,  bnt  in  form  monodinic, 
and  hayiog  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  dinopinaooid.     Schapbauh,  Black  Forest. 

BriOBNiTB.— ComiK)6ition  8  32-24.  As  12-78,  Cu  40  68,  Fe  14'a0=:100.  Orthorhombia 
Color  flteel-giaj.    NeuglQck  mine,  Wittichen. 
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m.  COMPOUNDS  OF  CHLORINE,  BROMINE,  IODINE 


1.  ANHYDROUS  CHLORIDES,  ETC. 


HALITB.    COMMON  SALT.    Koohaals,  Steinaali,  Germ, 

Isometric.    Usually  in  cubes  ;  rarely  in  octahedrons ;  faces  of  crystals 
sometimes  cavenions,  as  in  f.  458.     Cleavage  :  cubic, 
perfect.     Massive  and  gmnular,  rarelv  columnar. 

H.=2-5.  G.=2'l-2-257.  Lustre  vitreous.  Streak 
white.  Color  white,  also  sometimes  yellowish,  red- 
dish, bluish,  pui-plish;  often  colorless.  Transparent 
— translucent.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Rather  brittle. 
Soluble ;  taste  purely  saline. 

Ooinp.~NaCl=Chlorme  60*7,  sodinm  89-3=100.  Commonly 
iuixed  ^¥ith  some  calcium  sulphate,  calcium  chloride,  and  magne- 
nam  cblOTide.  and  sometimes  magnesium  sulphate,  which  render 
it  liable  to  deliquesce. 

P3nr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  fuses,  often  with  decrepitation ;  when  fused  on  the  platinum 
loop  oolon  the  flame  deep  yeUow. 

Dlflf. — Distinguished  bj  its  taste,  solubili^,  and  perfect  cubic  cleavage. 

Obs. — Common  salt  occurs  in  extensive  but  irregular  beds  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  associ- 
ated with  gjrpsum,  polyholite,  calcite,  clay,  and  sandstone ;  also  in  solution,  and  forming 
■alt  8pring& 

The  principal  mines  of  Europe  are  at  Wieliczka,  in  Poland;  at  Hall,  in  the  Tyrol;  Stass- 
^lrt,  in  Prussian  Saxony ;  and  along  the  r&nge  through  Keichenthal  in  Bavaria,  Hallein  in 
Salzbucg,  HaUstadt,  Isdil,  and  Ebensee,  in  upper  Austria,  and  Aussee  in  Styria ;  in  Transyl- 
vania ;  Wallachia,  Galida.  and  upper  Silesia ;  Vic  and  Dieuze  in  France ;  Valley  of  Cardoua 
and  elsewhere  in  Spain,  forming  hills  300  to  400  feet  high  ;  Bex  in  Switzerland  ;  and  North- 
wich  in  Cheshire,  England.  It  also  occurs  near  Lake  Oroomiah,  the  Caspian  Lake. ,  etc.  In 
Algeria ;  in  Abyssinia  ;  in  India  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  and  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere ; 
iU  China  and  Asiatic  Russia  ;  in  South  America,  in  Peru,  and  at  Zipaquera  and  Nemocon. 

In  the  United  States,  salt  has  been  found  forming  beds  with  gypsum,  in  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington Co. ;  in  the  Salmon  River  Mts.  of  Oregon ;  in  Louisiana.  Brine  springs  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  These  springs  are  worked  at  Salina  and  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  ;  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  Va.  ;  Muskingum,  Ohio ;  Michigan,  at  Saginaw  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  in  Kentucky.  Vast  lakes  of  salt  water  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Lake  Timpanogos  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  4,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  now  caUed 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  2,000  square  miles  in  area.  L.  Gale  found  in  this  water  20*196  per 
<^nt.  of  sodium  chloride  in  1852  ;  but  the  greater  rainfall  of  the  last  few  yean  has  dimin- 
ished the  proportion  of  saline  matter.  The  Dead  and  Caspian  Seas  are  salt,  and  the  waien 
of  the  former  contain  20  to  26  parts  of  solid  matter  in  100  parts. 

HuANTAJAYiTB. — Composition  20NaCl  + AgCL  Oocurs  in  white  oubes  in  the  mine  of  San 
Simon,  Cerro  de  Huontajaya,  Peru. 
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8TLVCTB. 

Iflometrio.    Cleavage  cubic.    Also  compact. 

H.=2.  G.=r9-2.  Wliite  or  colorless.  Vitieons.  Soluble;  tasie  like 
that  of  common  salt 

Oomp.~KGl = Ghlorme  47  '65,  potassiom  52  *85 = 100.    But  often  oontainixig  impuritiefl. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  the  platinum  loop  foses,  and  giyes  a  violet  oolor  to  Sie  outer  flame. 
Added  to  a  salt  of  phoaphonu  bead,  which  has  been  previously  aatnzated  with  copper  oxide, 
colon  the  O.F.  deep  azure-blue.    Water  completely  disHolTea  it. 

Obs. — OccnxB  at  Vesuvins,  about  Uie  fumarolea  of  the  volcano.  Also  at  Staasfnrt ;  at  Leo- 
poldahall  {kopoldUe) ;  at  Kaluas,  Galicia. 

OUR  ABQ X  111.XJM.    Kerargyrite.  Horn  Silver.  Bilberhomen,  QerwL 

Isometric.  Cleavage  none.  Twins:  twinniiig-plane  octahedral.  Usually 
massive  and  looking  like  wax ;  sometimes  columnar,  or  bent  columnar ; 
often  in  crusts. 

H.=l-1'6.  G.=5*552.  Lustre  resinous,  passing  into  adamantine.  Color 
pearl-gi-ay,  grayish-green,  whitish,  rarely  violct-blue,  colorless  sometimes 
when  perfectly  pure ;  brown  or  violet-brown  on  exposure.  Streak  sliin- 
ing.  Transpai-ent — feebly  subti-auslucent.  Fi-acture  somewhat  conchoidal. 
Bectile. 

Oomp-— AgCl=Chlorine  247,  silver  75-8=100. 

P3nr.,  etc. — In  the  dosed  tube  fuses  without  decomposition.  B.B.  on  chazcoal  gives  a 
globule  of  metallic  sUver.  Added  to  a  bead  of  salt  of  phosphorus,  previously  saturated  witb 
copper  oxide,  and  heated  in  O.F.,  imparts  an  intense  azure-blue  to  the  flame.  A  fragment 
placed  on  a  strip  of  zinc,  and  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  swells  up,  turns  black,  and 
finally  is  entirely  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  which  shows  the  metallic  lustre  on  being  pressed 
with  the  point  of  a  knife.     Insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  veins  of  clay  slate,  accompanying  other  ores  of  silver,  and  usually  only  in 
the  higher  parts  of  these  veins.  It  has  also  been  observed  with  ochreous  varieties  of  brown 
iron  ore  ;  also  with  several  copper  ores,  with  calcite,  barite.  etc.  * 

The  largest  masses  are  brought  from  Pern,  ChiU,  and  Mexico.  Also  occurs  in  Nicaragua 
near  OcotaJ ;  in  Honduras.  It  was  formerly  obtained  in  the  Saxon  mining  districts  of 
Johanngeoigenstadt  and  Freiberg,  but  is  now  rare.  Found  in  the  Altai ;  at  Kongsberg  in 
Norway ;  in  Alsace ;  rarely  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Huelgoet  in  Brittany.  In  Nevada,  about 
Austin,  Lander  Co. ,  abundant ;  at  mines  of  Comstock  lode.  In  Arizona,  in  the  WiUow  Springs 
dist. ,  veins  of  El  Dorado  cafion,  and  San  Francisco  dist     In  Idaho,  at  the  Poor  Man  lode. 

Named  from  idpac^  Jtom^  and  agyvQo^^  9Uver. 

Calomel  (Quecksilberhomerz,  Qerm,). — Composition  Hg01= Chlorine  15-1,  mercury  84 "9 
=100.    Color  white,  grayish,  brown.     Spain. 

Sal  Ammoniac  (Salmiak,  Oerm.). — ^Ammonium  chloride,  NH«C1= Ammonium  88-7,  chlo- 
rine 66*8=100.     Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  many  volcanoes. 

Nantokite  (Breithaupt).— Composition  CaCl=Ghlorine  85*9,  copper  64 '1=100.  Cleavage 
oubia    Color  white.    Nantoko,  CnilL 

Embolitb. — Ag(Cl,Br)  j  the  ratio  of  Cl :  Br  varying  from  8  : 1  to  1  :  8.  Color  grayish- 
green.    At  various  mines  m  Chili ;  also  Mexico ;  Honduras. 

Bkomtbite,  Bromargyrite  (Bromsilber,  (rtfrw.).— Silver  bromide,  AgBr=Bromine  42*6, 
sUver  57*4=100.     Color  when  pure  br^ht  yellow,  slightly  greenish.     Chili;  Mexico. 

Iodyhite,  lodargyrite  (lod^ilber,  Oerm.). — Silver  iodide,  Agl= Iodine  640,  silver  40*0= 
100.    Color  yellow.     Mexico  ;  Chili ;  Spain ;  Cerro  Colorado  mine  in  Arizona. 

TocoBNALiTB  (Domcyko). — Composition  Agl-hHgL  Amorphous.  Color  pale  yellow. 
Chaiiarcillo,  Chili. 

Chlorocalcitb  (Scacohi).— From  Vesuvius,  oontained  58*76  p.  a  CaCl, ;  with  also  ECU, 
NnCl,MgCla.  Chloballuminite,  CHLOBMAOHBeiTB,  and  Chlobothionitb  ar«  also  from 
Vesaviufl. 
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CoTDmiiTiB.— Lead  chloride,  Pb01,=Ghlori]ie  25'5»  lead  74*6=100.    Soft    Whiter   Yen- 
ins.     Pbeudoootunnitb  (Scaoohi),  Vesuvina. 


MoLTBiTB.— Oompoaitioii  FeGlt= Chlorine  05-5,  izoa  84*5=100.    YemTian 


3.  HYDROUS    CHLORIDES. 

OARNALUTB. 

Idassive,  granular ;  flat  planes  developed  by  action  of  water,  but  no  dis- 
tinct traces  of  cleavage ;  lines  of  striaB  Bometimea  distinguished,  which 
indicate  twin-composition. 

Lustre  shining,  greasv.  Color  milk-white,  but  often  reddish  from  mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  iron.  Fractui-e  conchoidal.  Soluble.  Sti-ongly  phosphor 
escent. 

Comp^— KMgCnt.0aq=KGl+MgOli+0aq=Hagne8iam  chloride  84*8,  potasaiiim  chloride 
aj-9,  water  88"9=1()0. 

The  brown  and  red  color  of  the  mineral  ia  dne  partly  to  iron  aeaquiozide,  which  ia  in  hex- 
ugojxal  tables,  and  partly  to  organic  matt-era  (water-plants,  infoaoria,  sponges,  etc.). 

Pyr.,  etc — B.B.  foses  easily.  Solnble  in  water,  100  parts  of  water  at  18  •  5"  0.  taking  np 
64*5  parts. 

Obi. — Oocnrs  at  Stassfort,  where  it  forms  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aalt  formation, 
alternating  with  thinner  beds  of  common  salt  and  kieserite,  and  also  mixed  with  the  common 
salt.  Its  beds  consist  of  snbordlnate  beds  of  different  colors,  reddish,  blaish,  brown,  deep  red, 
sometimes  colorless.  Sylyite  occurs  in  the  camallite.  Also  foimd  at  Westeregeln ;  with  salt 
at  Maman  in  Persia.    Its  richness  in  potassium  makes  it  valuable  for  exploration. 

Tachhtdrite.— Composition  CaMgiClc  +  12aq=Ca01«-H2Mg01«  +  12aq  (Ramm.)= Chlorine 
40*3,  magneaium  9*5,  calcium  7*5,  water  42*7=100.  Color  yellowish.  Deliqueaoeut.  Staaa> 
fort. 

KiUuacRsrrB.— Probably  2NH4ClH-2KCl+FeCle-f-8aq.    Yesnyiuai 

ERTTXZBOSEDsaiTK,  also  from  Yeauyiua,  is  2ECl+FeClt+2aq. 


8.  OXYCHLOKIDES. 


ATAOABCm. 


Orthorhombic.  /  A  /  =  112**  20',  (?  A  M  =  131^  29' ;  i:l:d^  1-131 
:  1*492  : 1.  Usually  in  modified  rectangular  prisms,  vertically  striated ;  also 
in  rectangular  octahedrons.  Twins:  twinning-plane  /;  consisting  of 
three  individuals.  Cleavage:  i-i  perfect,  1-t  imperfect.  Occurs  also  mas- 
sive lamellar. 

H.= 3-3-5.  G.=3;761  TKlein),  3-898  (Zepharovich).  Lustre  adamantine- 
vitreous.  Color  various  snades  of  bright  i;reen,  i-ather  darker  than  emerald| 
sometimes  blackish-green.  Streak  apple-green.  Translucent-^Bttbtran* 
lucent. 


^62  JUicaoKiFi'AVic  xnncBALoOT. 

Oompl^-OiiGli+8H30nO«=Ohlorine  16-64,  copper  69*45,  oxygen  11-25,  water  ISiiS—  100. 
Also  ot^er  compomids  with  more  water  (18  and  Sfiii  p.  o.). 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  much  water,  and  forms  a  gray  sublimate.  B.B.  oc 
charcoal  fuses,  coloring  the  O.F.  azore-blae,  with  a  green  edge,  and  giving  two  ooatinga, 
one  brownish  and  the  other  grayish-white  *  continued  blowing  yields  a  globule  of  metaUk 
copper ;  the  coatings  touched  with  the  R.F.  volatilize,  coloring  the  flame  azure -bine.  In  adds 
easily  soluble. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  different  parts  of  Chili ;  in  the  district  of  Tarapaca,  Bolivia ;  at  Tocopilla 
in  Bolivia :  with  malachite  in  Soath  Australia;  Serro  do  Bembe,  near  Arobriz,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa ;  at  the  Estrella  mine  in  southern  Spain ;  at  St.  Just  in  Cornwall. 

Tallinoitb.— Composition  CuCU4-4H«CuOi+4aq.  In  thin  crusts.  Color  blue.  Botal- 
lack  mine,  Cornwall. 

Atelitb. — Compositioh  CuCli+SHaCuOa  +  aq.    Formed  from  tenorite.    Vesuvius. 

Pebcylitb. — An  ozychloride  of  lead  and  copi>er.  Occurs  in  minute  sky-blue  cnbea. 
Sonera,  Mexico  ;  So.  Africa. 

MATL.OCKITB. —Composition  PbCli  4-FbO=Lead  chloride  56-5,  lead  oxide  44  *5 = 100.  Crom- 
ford,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire. 

MbndifiTB.— Composition  PbCli+2PbO=rLead  chloride  88*4,  lead  oxide  61-6=10a  la 
columnar  masses,  often  radiated.  Color  white.  Mendip  Hills,  Somezsetshire;  Brillon, 
Westphalia. 

Sghwabtzbmbbboitb.— Composition  Pb(I,Cl)i+2PbO.    Color  yellow.    Desert  of  Ata- 


Daubbbitb.— Composition  (Bis0t)4BiCl«=Bi,0a  76-16,  BiGi  28*84=100.  Amorphooa 
Structure  earthy,  sometimes  fibrous.  Color  yellowish-gray.  H.=2*5.  6.  =6 '4-6 '5.  Fron 
the  mine  Constancia,  Cerro  de  Taosa,  Bolivia  (Domeyko). 
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IV.  FLUORINE  COMPOUNDS. 


1.  ANHYDROUS  FLUORIDES. 


FLUORim  or  FLTJOB  SPAR*  Flnafpatli,  Oerm, 

Is'jmetric;  forms  nsnallj  cnbic  (ace  f.  39,  40,  41,  52,  55,  eto.,  pp.  10 
to  19).  Cleavage :  octahedral,  perfect.  Twins  : 
twinning-plane,  1,  f.  266,  p.  91.  Massive. 
Rarely  colniniiar;  usually  granular,  coarse  or 
fine.  Crystals  often  having  the  surfaces  made 
up  of  small  cubes,  or  cavernous  with  rectangular 
c«  ritics. 

ja:.=4.  G.=801-3-25.  Lustre  vitreous; 
sometimes  splendent ;  usually  glimmering  in  tlie 
massive  varieties.  Color  white,  yellow,  green, 
rose,  and  crimson-red,  violet-blue,  sky-blue,  and 
brown :  wine-yellow,  greenish  and  violet-blue, 
ttioBt  common  ;  red,  rare.  Streak  white.  Trans- 
parent— Bubtranslucent.  Brittle.  Fracture  of  fine  massive  varieties  ilat- 
conchoidal  and  splintery.  Sometimes  presenting  a  bluish  fluorescence. 
Phosphoresces  when  heated. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Galdniii  flnoride,  CaFt=: Fluorine  48*7,  oaldom  61  -3=100.  BenelinB  foimd 
0  *5  of  oUchun  phosphate  in  the  flaorite  of  Derbyshire.  The  presence  of  chlorine  was  detected 
early  fay  Scheele.  Kersten  found  it  in  fluor  from  MarienbeiiEf  and  Freibeig.  The  bright 
colors,  aa  shown  by  Kenngott,  are  lost  on  heating  the  mineral ;  they  are  attributed  mainly  to 
different  hydrocarbon  compounds  by  Wyrouboff,  the  ciystallization  haying  taken  place  from 
aqueous  solution. 

Var.  Ordinary ;  (a)  cleavable  or  crystallised,  very  various  in  colors;  (h)  coarse  to  fine 
granular ;  (0)  earthy,  duU,  and  sometimes  veiy  soft  A  soft  earthy  vaziety  from  Batofka, 
Russia,  of  a  lavender-blue  color,  is  the  ratofkite.  The  finely-colored  fluorites  have  been 
caUed,  according  to  their  colors,  faUe  ruby,  topaz,  emerald,  amethyst,  eto.  The  colors  of  the 
phosphorescent  light  are  various,  snd  are  independent  of  the  actual  color ;  and  the  kind 
affording  a  green  color  is  {d)  the  cldorophane. 

Pyr.,  eto. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  and  phosphoresces.  B.B.  in  the  forceps  and 
on  charcoal  fuses,  coloring  the  flame  red,  to  an  enamel  which  reacts  alkaline  to  test  paper. 
With  soda  on  platinum  f oU  or  charcoal  fuses  to  a  dear  bead,  becoming  opaque  on  cooling  ; 
with  sn  excess  of  soda  on  charcoal  yields  a  residnn  of  a  difficultly  fusible  enamel,  whUe  most 
of  the  soda  sinks  into  the  coal ;  with  gypsum  fuses  to  a  transparent  bead,  becoming  opaque 
on  cooling.  Fused  in  an  open  tube  with  fused  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  the  reaction  for  fluoacw 
hie.    Treated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  add  which  etch  glass.    Pho» 
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phoiMoenoe  is  obtained  from  the  ooanely  powdered  spar  below  a  red  heat.  At  a  high  tern- 
peratnre  it  ceases,  but  is  partially  restored  by  an  electric  discharge. 

X>ift — ^Beoognized  hj  its  octahedral  cleavage,  its  etching  power  when  heated  in  the  glasi 
tube,  eta 

Obs. — Sometimes  in  beds,  bat  generally  in  veins,  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  day  slate,  and  also 
in  limestones,  both  crystalline  and  nncrystalline,  and  sandttonea  Often  oooors  as  the  gangne 
of  metallic  ores.  In  the  North  of  England,  it  is  the  gangae  of  the  lead  veins.  In  Derby- 
shire it  is  abundant,  and  also  in  ComwalL  Common  in  the  mining  district  of  Saxony ;  fine 
near  Kongsberg  in  Norway.     In  the  dolomites  of  St.  Gothard  it  occurs  in  pink  octahedrons 

Some  American  localities  are :  Trumbull  and  Plymouth,  Conn.  :  Muscolcmge  Lake,  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  N.T.,  in  gigantic  cubes ;  Bessie,  St.  Lawrence  Co. ;  near  the  Franklin  furnace,  N.  J.  ; 
Qallatin  Co.,  111. ;  Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Superior;  Missouri 

Sellaite  (Strilver). — Magnesium  fluoride,  Id^Fa.  TetragonaL  Cdorleas.  OocarBwitb 
anhydrite  at  Gerbulaz  in  Savoy. 

Yttroceritb.— Composition  2(9CaF«+2YF«+CeFi)+8aq  (Bamm.).  Color  violet-blue, 
white.    Near  Fahlun,  Sweden  ;  Amity,  N.  Y. :  Paris,  Me.  ;  etc. 

Fluocerite.— Contains  (Beraelius)  €eO,  82  64,  YO  1  iS.     Sweden. 

Fluellitb. — Contains  (Wollaston)  fluorine  and  aluminum.     ComwalL 

Cbtptohalitb.— Fluosilicate  of  ammonium.  Vesuvius.  Also  observed  at  Vesnviiia, 
lydrt^/fumto,  HF,  and  proidaniUy  SlFi  (Scacchi). 


ORTOZJTB.* 


I 


Triclinic  (DesCloizeanx  and  Websky).  Form  approacliing  very  closely 
in  appearance  and  angles  to  the  cube  and  cnbo- 
octahedron  of  the  isometric  system.  General  habit 
as  in  f.  460 ;  P{0)  A  T{I)  =  90°  2\  P{0)  A  M{J') 
=  90^  24',  Ma  T(Ia  T)  =  91°  67' ;  also  I  (1^')  a  M 
(/')  =  124°  30',  I  (l-i')  A  T(I)  =  124°  14'  (angles  by 
Websky).  Twins  common.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  three  planes  P,  Mj  T ;  in  crystals  most  com- 
plete parallel  to  T,  in  masses  parallel  to  P.  Com- 
monly massive,  cleavable. 

H.=:2-5.  a.=2-9-3-077.  Lnstre  vitreous;  slightly 
pearly  on  O,  Color  snow-white  ;  sometimes  reddish 
or  brownish  to  brick-red  and  even  black.  Snb- 
transparent — translucent.  Immersion  in  water  in- 
creases the  transparency.     Brittle. 

Oomp.— NaBAlFit  (or  6NaF+a^lF8)= Aluminum  1B*0,  sodium  82*8,  fluorine  54*2=100. 

P3rr.,  etc. — Fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  B.B.  in  the  open  tube  heated  so  that  the 
flame  enters  the  tube,  gives  oif  hydrofluoric  acid,  etching  the  glass ;  the  water  which  con- 
denses at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  reacts  for  fluorine  with  Brazil-wood  paper.  In  the  for- 
ceps fuses  very  easily,  coloring  the  flame  yeUow.  On  the  charcoal  fuses  easily  to  a  clear  bead, 
which  on  cooling  becomes  opaque ;  after  long  blowing,  the  assay  spreads  out,  the  sodium 
fluoride  is  absorbed  by  the  coal,  a  suffocating  odor  of  fluorine  is  given  off,  and  a  crust  of 
alumina  rem  ains,  which,  when  heated  with  cobalt  solution  in  O.  F. ,  gives  a  blue  color.  Soluble 
hi  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

X>i& — Distinguished  by  its  extreme  fusibility,  and  its  yielding  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  open 
tube. 

Obt. — Occurs  in  a  bay  in  Arksut-fiord,  in  West  Greenland,  at  Evigtok,  where  it  constitutea 
a  large  bed  or  vein  in  gneiss.  It  is  used  for  making  soda,  and  soda  and  alumina  salts :  also 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  white  glass  which  is  a  veiy  good  imitation  of 
porcelain. 

CnioLrrE.—G.  =2-84-2 -90.  Na,AlF.  (or8NaF-f  AlF.).  CHODKEFFrrE.— O.=8*01.  Na«2W 
Fie(or4NaF  +  ^lFs)  Bamm.  The  two  minerals  are  alike  in  phyaioal  oharaoters,  ocoozriDg 
In  minute  tetragonal  pyramids ;  both  from  Miaak. 
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9.  HYDROUS   FLUORIDES. 


PAOHNOZJTB.    Thomaenolite.* 

Monoclimcy  with  the  lateral  axes  eqnal   (**  clino-qiiadratic  **  Nordena 
kiold).    <5 :  J  :  (i  =  1-044  : 1  : 1 ;  67  =  92°  30'.  Prisms  slender, 
a  little  tapering ;    /  horizontally  striated.    Cleavage :  basal  i60A 

very  perfect.     Also  massive,  opal  or  chalcedony-like. 

n.  =  2-5-4.  G.= 2'929-3-008,  of  crystals.  Lustre  vitreous, 
of  a  cleavage-face  a  little  pearly,  of  massive  waxy.  Color 
white,  or  with  a  reddish  tinge,    ^transparent  to  translucent 


Oomp. — NstCaiAlFii  +  ^aq,  or  2NaP  4-  2CaP,  +  AlP,  -h  2aq  =  Fluorine 
51.28,  alaminum  12*28,  calcinin  17*90,  sodium  10-35,  water  810=100. 

Pyr.,  ate. — Fuses  more  easily  than  cryolite  to  a  dear  glass.  The  masslTe 
decrepitates  remarkably  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  In  powder  easily  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  add. 

Obs. — Found  incrusting  the  cryolite  of  Greenland,  and  a  result  of  its 
alteration.  The  crystaLs  often  have  an  ochre-colored  coating,  espedally  the 
terminal  portion;  they  are  sometimes  quite  large,  and  have  much  the 
appearance  of  cryolite.  The  mineral  was  first  described  by  Knop,  and  though  his  desoripticn 
of  the  crystals  does  not  agree  with  that  given  above,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  l^t  the 
material  was  the  same,  which  has  since  been  investigat*  d  by  Hagemann  (dimetrie  pc^fhoUU 
-^UiomsenoUte)^  Wohler  [pyrooonite)  and  KoBuig,  as  urged  by  the  latter. 

Knop  originally  described  two  varieties  of  the  mineral,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  pachno- 
lite.  The  variety.  A,  api>eared  in  large,  cuboid  al  crystals,  with  cleavage  planes  parallel  to  the 
faces,  intersecting  at  angles  of  approximately  90^.  These  deavage  planes  seemed  to  be  con- 
tinued on  into  Uie  mass  of  the  cryolite  on  which  the  crystals  were  implanted.  The  second 
variety,  B,  was  in  small  brilliant  crystals,  of  prismatic  form,  grouped  together  often  in  par- 
allel position  upon  the  cryolite  (hence  the  name,  from  va'xn?,  frost).  The  identity  of  the  two 
varieties  chemicaDy  was  shown  by  the  analyses  of  Knop  and  Wohler.  The  crystals  of  variety 
B,  according  to  Knop,  had  /a  /=  81''  24^.  eta 

Knop  has  recently  (Jahrb.  Mhi.,  1876,  849)  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  crystals  of 
**  cryoUte,*'  upon  which  Websky  obtained  the  angles  quoted  on  the  preceding  page,  were  really 
identical  with  yariety  A  of  paehnoUU.  The  crystallographio  relation  of  the  two  spedes  is  not 
yet  dearly  made  out. 

Arkbutite,  Hagbmannttb,  OBARKSurm:,  all  from  Qreenland ;  and  Prosopitb,  from 
Altenberg.— Fluorine  minerals,  related  to  those  which  preoede,  but  whose  exact  nature  is 
not  yet  luiown. 

Ralstokitb  (Bruih), — An  hydroos  alaminum  fluoride,  containing  also  a  little  magnednia 
And  sodium.    Oocon  in  minnte  regular  octahedrons  on  the  ciyolite  from  Qreenlsnd. 
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1.  OKIDES  OF  Metals  of  the  Qold^  Ibon,  ob  Tin  GBoupa. 

A.  ANHYDROUS  OXIDEa     (a)  Protoxides,  RO(or  R,0). 

OUPRZTB.     Bed  Copper  Ore.    Bothkapferezi,  Omrm, 

Isometric  (see  figares  on  p.  17).      Cleavage:   octahedi-al.      Sometimes 

'        '        '" Also 
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cubes  lengthened  into  capillary  forms, 
massive,  granular;  sometimes  earthy. 

H.=3-5-4.  G.=5-85-6-15.  Lustre  ada- 
mantine or  submctallic  to  earthy.  Color  red, 
of  various  shades,  particularly  cochineal-red : 
occasionally  crimson-red  bv  titinsmitted  liarht 
Streak  several  sliadcs  of  brownish-red,  snin 
ing.  SubtransDarent — subtranslncent.  Frao 
ture  conclioidal,  uneven.    Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Cii90=Oz7gen  11*2,  copper  88*8=100 
Sometimes  affords  traces  of  selenium.     Chalootriehitt 
is  a  variety  which  occurs  in  oapillaiy  or  acioular  cttb- 
tallizations,  which  are  cubes  elongated  in  the  direction 
of  the  octahedral  axis.      It  also  occurs  earthy;    Tik 
Ore  (Ziegelerz  Oemu),    Brick-red  or  reddish-brown 
and  earthy,  often  mixed  with  red  oxide  of  iron ;  some- 
times nearly  black. 
Pyr.,  etc. — ^Unaltered  in  the  dosed  tube.    B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  and  colors  the  flame 
emerald-green ;  if  previously  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  color  imparted  to  the 
flame  is  momentarily  asure-blue  from  copper  chloride.    On  charcoal  first  blackens,  then  fuses, 
and  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper.    With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  copper  oxide.     Soluble 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Thuringia  ;  on  Elba,  in  cubes :  in  ComwaU  ;  in  Devonshire ;  in  isolated 
oiystals,  in  lithomaiipfe,  at  Chessy,  near  Lyons,  which  are  generally  coated  with  malachite, 
etc.  At  the  Somerville,  and  Flemington  copper  mines,  N.  J. ;  at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co., 
Pa. ;  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

HTDROCiTFRrrK  {Oenth), — A  hydrous  cuprite.  Occurs  in  orange-yeUow  coatings  on 
mrgnetite.    Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

ZINOITE.    Bed  Zinc  Ore.    Bothzinkers,  Germ, 

Ilexagonal.  OM=z  118°  7' ;  ^  =  1-6208.  In  quartzoids  w-itJi  tnmcated 
summits,  and  prismatic  faces  L  deavage :  basal,  eminent ;  prismatic, 
sometimes  distinct.  Usual  in  foliated  grains  or  coai-se  particles  and  masses; 
also  granular. 

H.=4-4-5.  G.=:5'43-5"7.  Lustre  subadamantine.  Streak  orange-yel- 
low. Color  deep  red,  also  orange-yellow.  Translucent — sub  translucent 
Fracture  subconchoidal.    Brittle. 

Oomp. — Zn0= Oxygen  19*74,  zino  80*26=100;  containing  manganese  as  an  unessentisi 
ingredient.  The  red  color  is  due  probably  to  the  presence  of  manganese  sesquioxide,  cer- 
tainly not  to  scales  of  hematite. 
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P3rr..  etc.  —Heated  in  the  closed  tabe  blackens,  bnt  on  oooling  remmes  the  original  color 
B.B.  Infnsib.e ;  with  the  flaxes,  on  the  platinum  wire,  gives  reactions  for  manganese,  and  on 
ebarooal  in  R.  F.  giyes  a  coating  of  zinc  oxide,  yellow  while  hot,  and  white  on  cooling.  The 
coating,  moistcDed  with  cobalt  solution  and  treated  in  B.F.,  assumes  a  green  color.  Soluble 
in  adds  without  effervescence. 

Obs.— Occurs  with  franklinite  and  also  with  caloite  at  Stirling  Hill  and  Hine  Hill,  Sunsex 
Oo.,  N.  J. 

CAI.GOZINCIT1B.— Impure  sindte  (mixed  with  GaCOs,  eta).    Stirling  Hill,  N.  J. 

TSMORITB.*  liBLACONiTB.    SchwarzkupfererB  (Knpferschwfirze),  Qerm, 

Ortliorhombic  (tenorite),  crystals  from  Vesuvins.  Earthy ;  massive ; 
pnlrernlent  (melaconite) ;  also  in  shining  flexible  scales ;  also  rarely  in 
cnbes  with  trnncated  angles  (pseiidoniorphons  I). 

H. =3.  G.=6*25,  massive  (Whitney).  Lustre  metallic,  and  color  steel  or 
iron-fgray  when  in  thin  scales ;  dnll  and  eartliy,  with  a  black  or  grayish- 
blac^k  color,  and  ordinarily  soiling  the  fingei-s  when  massive  or  pulverulent. 

Camp^— Cu0=0x7gen  20*15,  copper  79*85=100 

P]pr.,  etc— B.B.  in  O.F.  infusible;  other  reactions  as  for  cuprite  (p.  844).  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

Obs. — Found  on  lava  at  Vesuvius  in  minute  scales ;  and  also  pulverulent  (Soacchi,  who 
uses''  the  name  melaconise  for  the  mineral).  Common  in  the  earthy  form  {mdacanite)  about 
oop|»er  mines,  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  chalcopyrite  and  other  copper  ores.  Duck- 
town  mines  in  Tennessee,  and  Keweenaw  Point.  L.  Superior. 

PBBiCLAsrrB. — ^Essentially  magnesium  oxide,  MgO,  or  more  exactly  (]lfg,Fe)0,  where 
Mg  T.  Fe-20 :  1,  or  30  : 1.    Ht.  Somma. 

BuvsENiTB. — ^NiO.  Found  at  Johanngeoigenstadt.  The  compound  HnO  has  been  found 
recently  in  Wermland,  in  masses  of  a  green  color,  and  with  cubic  cleavage.  See  mangano- 
site,  p.  431. 

Massicot  (BleigUEMe).— PbO,  but  generaUy  impure.  Badenweiler,  Baden.  Mexioo. 
Anstin^s  mines,  Va. 

fiTDBAaGYRrrB.— HgO ;  with  Bokdositb,  AgCl  +  HgCl,  at  Los  Bordos,  Chili 


2^ 

{h)  SESQrioxiDBS.    General  Foruula  BO^ 
OORUNDXTM.* 

Rhonibohedral.  i?  A  i?  =  86^  4',  (?  A  l(i?)  =  122^  26' ;  (122**  25',  Kok- 
Bcharof) ;  (5=1-363.  Cleavage:  basal,  Bome- 
times  perfect,  bnt  interrupted,  commonly  im- 
perfect in  the  bine  variety ;  rhombohedral,  often 
perfect.  Large  crvBtala  usually  rough.  Twins : 
composition-face  ii?.  Also  massive  granular  or 
impalpable;  often  in  layers  from  composition 
parallel  to  12. 

H.=9.  G.=3-909-4-16.  Lustre  vitreous; 
sometimes  pearly  on  the  basal  planes,  and  occa- 
sionally exiiibiting  a  bright  opalescent  star  of 
six  rays  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  Color  blue, 
>ied,  yellow,  bro\vii,  gray,  and  nearly  wl  ite ; 
streak  uncolored.  Transparent — translucent 
Fracture  conchoidal  —  uneven;  Exceedingly 
tough  when  compact. 

Oomp^  Var.-— Pure  alumina  A10s=0x7gel^  46*8,  aluminam  68'8=100.     There  are  thror 
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■abdiyiriona  of  the  speoiet  prominently  reoognized  in  the  aite,  and  ontll  eaxly  in  this  ontag 
regarded  a*  distinot  speoies ;  but  whidi  aotually  diifer  onlj  in  purity  ind  state  of  otTsMia- 
tilon  or  Btni'^ture. 

Tar.  1.  Sapphire  — Includes  the  purer  kinds  of  fine  colors,  transparent  to  traziBlTuxBt 
useful  as  gems.  Stones  are  named  according  to  their  oolors ;  true  Bub^fy  or  Oriental  Rubf, 
red  ;  0  Topas,  yellow  ;  0.  Emerald,. green  ;  0.  Amethy»t^  purple. 

2.  Corundum. — Includes  the  kinds  of  dark  or  dull  colors  and  not  transparent,  colors  lig^ 
blue  to  gray,  brown,  and  black.  The  original  adamantine  spar  from  India  has  a  d&rk:  gtiT* 
isH  smol^-brown  tint,  but  greenish  or  bluish  by  transmitted  light,  when  translnoeiii  satf 
either  in  distinct  crystals  often  large,  or  cleavable-massiTe.  It  is  ground  and  ui^ed  as  st  ^c^- 
ing  material,  and  being  purer,  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  emery.  It  was  thus  emplcijediB 
ancient  times,  both  in  India  and  Europe.  I 

8.  Emert,  Schmirgel,  Germ. — Indudea  granular  corundum,  of  black  or  grayislil\]Uci 
oolor,  and  contains  magnetite  or  hematite  intimately  mixed.  Feels  and  looks  mncli  likf  i 
black  fine-grained  iron  ore.  which  it  was  long  considered  to  be.  There  are  gradations  fro  m  'h. 
evenly  fine-grained  emery  to  kinds  in  which  the  corundum  is  in  distinot  crystals.  Th  is  Us 
is  the  case  with  part  of  1  hat  at  Chester,  Massachusetts. 

VjT^  etc. — B.B.  unaltered  ;  slowly  dissolved  in  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  to  a  d»>* 
glass,  which  is  colorless  when  free  from  iron ;  not  acted  upon  by  soda.  The  finely  pulv  xs^ 
mineral,  after  heating  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a  beautiful  blue  color.  Not  bc:^ 
upon  by  acids,  but  converted  into  a  soluble  compound  by  fusion  with  potassium  bisol  ^ 
or  soda.  Friction  excites  electricity,  and  in  polished  specimens  the  electrical  attractdoz  es 
tinues  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

DifiL — Distinguished  by  its  hardness,  scratching  quartz  and  topas ;  its  infusibilitj  an  d  'tk 
high  specific  gravity. 

Obs. — This  spedea  is  associated  with  ozystalline  rooks,  as  granular  limestone  or  dolo  sitt. 
gneiss,  granite,  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate.  The  fine  sapphires  are  usually  obtained  f ror  i  ^ 
beds  of  rivers,  either  in  modified  hexa^^onal  prisms  or  in  rolled  masses,  accompanied  by  g  nJ? 
of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  several  species  of  gems.  The  emeiy  of  Asia  Minor,  aocordij  i^^^ 
I>r.  Smith,  occurs  in  granular  limestone. 

Sapphires  occur  in  Ceylon ;  the  East  Indies ;  China.  Corundum,  at  St.  Gothard ;  in  I  "i^* 
mont ;  Urals ;  Bohemia.  Emery  is  found  in  large  boulders  on  some  of  the  Grecian  isla:  idj; 
also  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Ephesus,  etc.  In  N.  America,  in  MnvMUhvMtU^  at  Chester,  co  ros- 
dum  and  emery  in  a  large  vein;  also  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T.  In  New  Tork^  at  Warl^ 
and  Amity.  In  Penngyhania^  in  Delaware  Co.,  and  Chester  Co.  In  western  N,  Carofm 
at  many  localities  in  large  quantities,  and  sometimes  in  crystals  of  immense  sise.  In  Geargitt, 
in  Cherokee  Co.  In  CaUfarma,  in  Los  Angeles  Co. ;  in  the  gravel  on  the  Upper  Missooii 
Hiver  in  Montana. 


+ 


HBMA'AXA-xa.    Specular  Iron.    Eisenglanz,  Botheiseners,  Oerm, 

Rhorabohedral.  ^Ai?  =  86^  10',  <?A.ff  =  122^  30';  ^  =  ]-3591. 
C;  A  f  2  =  118°  53',  <?  A  1»  =  103°  32,  i?  A  f  2  =  154°  2'.  Cleavage :  par- 
allel to  Ji  and  0;  often  indistinct.    Twins:  twinning-plane  i?;  also  0 
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Vesuvius.  Elba.  Elba. 

(f .  267,  p.  91).  Also  columnar — ^grannlar,  botiyoidal,  and  stalactitic  sh^)cs ; 
also  lamellar,  laminse  joined  parallel  to  Oy  and  variously  bent,  thick  or 
thin ;  also  grannlai,  friable  or  compact. 
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H.=6*6-6*6.  G.=4-6-5-8 ;  of  some  compact  varieties,  as  low  as  4-2. 
Lnstre  metallic  and  occasionally  splendent ;  sometimes  earthy.  Color  dark 
Bteel-^ray  or  iron-black ;  in  very  thin  particles  blood-red  by  transmitted 
light;  when  earthy,  red.  StreaK  cherry-red  or  reddish-brow o.  Opaque, 
except  when  in  very  thin  laminse,  which  are  faintly  translucent  and  blood- 
red.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.  Sometimes  attractable  by  the 
magnet,  and  occasionally  even  magnetipolar. 

'    Oomp.,  Var. — ^Iron  seaqoioxide,  FeOt=Oxygen  80,  ixon  70=100.     Sometiines  oontaixiiqf 
Itanium  and  magnesium. 

The  Yarieties  depend  on  texture  or  state  of  aggregation,  and  in  some  cases  the  preseuoe  v ' 
Lmpiirities. 

Yar.  1.  SpeouXar,  Lustre  metallic,  and  crystals  often  splendent,  whence  the  name  tpecuiat 
'ran.  {b)  When  the  stmotore  is  foliated  or  mioaoeoos,  the  ore  is  called  micaeeaua  hematito 
;Eiaeng1immer).  2.  Compact  eolumnar  ;  or  fibrous.  The  masses  of  ten  long  radiating ;  lustre 
iubmetaUic  to  metallio ;  color  brownish-red  to  iron-black.  Sometimes  called  rtd  hematiU^ 
whe  name  hematite  among  the  older  mineralogists  including  the  fibrous,  stalactitic,  and  other 
solid  massive  Tarieties  oil  this  spedes,  limonite,  and  tuigite.  8.  Bed  Oc/tretma.  Red  and 
earthy.  Often  specimens  of  the  preceding  are  red  ochreous  on  some  parts.  Reddle  and  rtd 
thalk  are  red  ochre,  mixed  with  more  or  less  clay.  4.  CUxy  Iron-stone  ;  ArgiUaeeoue  JiemaUte. 
Hard,  brownish-blade  to  reddish-brown,  heavy  stone ;  often  in  part  deep-red  ;  of  submetaUic 
to  unmetallic  lustre ;  and  affording,  like  all  the  preceding,  a  red  streak.  It  consists  of  iron 
sesquioxide  with  clay  or  sand,  and  sometimes  other  impurities. 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.B.  infusible;  on  charcoal  in  E.F.  becomes  magnetic;  with  borax  in  O.F. 
gives  a  bead,  which  is  yellow  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling ;  if  saturated,  the  bead 
appears  red  while  hot  and  yellow  on  cooling ;  in  B.F.  gives  a  bottle-green  color,  and  if  treated 
on  charcoal  with  metallic  tin,  assumes  a  vitriol-green  color.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F. 
U  reduced  to  a  gray  magnetic  metallic  powder.     Soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  add. 

Difi. — ^Distinguished  from  magnetite  by  its  red  streak,  also  from  limonite  by  the  same 
means,  as  well  as  by  its  not  containing  water ;  from  turgite  by  its  g^reater  hardness  and  by 
its  not  decrepitating  B.B.    It  is  hard  ;  and  inf^mble. 

Obs. — This  ore  occurs  in  rocks  of  aU  ages.  The  specular  variety  is  mostly  confined  to  ozys- 
t<illine  or  metamorphic  rocks,  but  is  also  a  result  of  igneous  action  about  some  volcanoes,  aa 
at  Vesuvius.  TraverseUa  in  Piedmont  *  the  island  of  Elba,  afford  fine  specimens ;  also  St. 
Gothard,  often  in  the  form  of  rosettes  [tSisenrose^  and  Gavradi  in  Tavetsch;  and  near  Limogei, 
France.  At  Etna  and  Vesuvius  it  is  the  result  of  volcanic  action.  Arendal  in  Norway,  Long- 
ban  in  Sweden,  Framont  in  Lorraine,  Dauphuiy,  also  Cleator  Moor  in  Cumberland,  are  other 
localities. 

In  N.  America^  widely  distributed,  and  sometimes  in  beds  of  vast  thickness  in  rocks  of  the 
Archaean  age,  as  in  the  Marquette  region  in  northern  Michigan ;  and  in  Missouri,  at  the  Pilot 
Knob  and  the  Iron  Mtn.;  in  Arizona  and  Nftw  Mexico.  Some  of  the  localities,  interesting 
for  their  specimens,  are  in  northern  New  York,  etc.;  Woodstock  and  Aroostook,  Me.;  at 
Hawley.  Mass. ;  at  Piermont,  N.  H. 

This  ore  affords  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iron  manuf acturedin  different  countries.  The 
varieties,  especially  the  specular,  require  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  melt  than  other  ores, 
but  the  iron  obtained  is  of  good  quality.  Pulverised  red  hematite  is  employed  in  polishing 
metals,  and  also  as  a  coloring  material.  The  fine-grained  massive  variety  from  England 
(bloodstone),  showing  often  beautiful  conchoidal  fracture,  is  much  used  for  burnishing  metals. 
Bed  ochre  is  valuable  in  making  paint. 

Mabtitb  is  iron  sesquioxide  under  an  isometric  form,  occurring  in  octahedrons  or  dodeca- 
bedrons  like  magnetite,  and  supposed  to  be  pseudomorphous,  mostly  after  magnetite.  H.  = 
^7.  O.  =4-809-4 -832,  Braail,  Breith. ;  5'33,  Monroe,  N.  T.,  Hunt.  Lustre  submetallic. 
Color  iron-black,  sometimes  with  a  bronzed  tarnish.  Streak  reddish-brown  or  purplish-brown. 
Fracture  couchoidal.  Not  magnetic,  or  only  feebly  so.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  imbed- 
ded in  the  massive  sesquioxide.  They  are  distinguished  from  magnetite  by  their  red  streak, 
uid  very  feeble,  if  any,  acrion  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

Foand  in  Vermont  at  Ohlttenden;  in  the  Bfarquette  iron  region  south  of  L.  Superior; 
Bass  lake,  Canada  West;  Digby  Neck,  Nova  Sootia;  at  Monroe,  N.  Y. ;  in  Moravia,  neai 
Bchonbeig,  in  granite. 

MSNAOCANTm.*  Ilmenifb.    Titanic  Iron  Ore.    Titaneisen,  Oeim. 
Rhombohedral ;  tetartohedral  to  the  hexagonal  type.    IiAJi  =  85°  Sff 
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56"  (KokBch.),  c  =  1*3845S.     Angles  nearly  as   in  hematite.      Often  a 

cleavage  parallel  with  the  terminal  plaiie,  bm 
pi*obably  due  to  planes  of  composition.  Cnrstak 
usually  tabular.  Twins:  twiuniug-plaue  0\ 
sometimes  producing,  when  repeatea,  a  fonu 
resembling  f.  468.  Often  in  thin  plates  c: 
laniinsb ;  massive ;  in  loose  grains  as  sand. 

H.=5-6.  G.=4-5-5.  Lustre  submetallic. 
Color  iron-black.  Streak  submetallic,  powde: 
black  to  bi-ownish-red.    Opaque.     Fractare  eon- 

choidal.  Influences  slightly  the  magnetic  needle. 

Comp.,  Var.— (Ti,F6)t0a  (or  hematite,  with  t>art  of  the  iron  replaced  by  titaniam),  the  -pn 
l>ortion  of  Ti  to  Fe  Yaijing.  MoBander  assumes  the  proportion  of  FeO  :  TiOa  to  be  alwari 
1:1,  and  that  in  addition  yariable  amounts  of  FeOa  are  present  in  the  different  Tarietie^. 
The  extensive  investigationB  of  Bammelsberg  have  led  him  to  write  the  formula  like  HLosui- 
der  (FeO,TiOa)+nFeOt  (notice  here  that  FeO,TiOa=riK)a).  This  method  haH  the  advantage 
of  explaining^  the  presence  of  the  magneidam,  occurring'  sometimes  in  considerable  amount,  it 
replacing  the  iron  (FeO).  The  first  formula  given  requires  the  assumption  of  MgaOa.  f^^el 
and  Ouerin  have  recently  discussed  the  same  subject  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  Y.,  viiL,  38,  1876). 

Sometimes  contains  manganese.  The  varieties  reoognixed  arise  mainly  from  the  proportion* 
of  iron  to  titanium.    No  satisf actocy  external  distinctions  have  yet  been  made  out. 

The  foUowing  analyses  wiU  iUustrate  the  wide  range  in  composition: 

TiO. 

1.  IlmenMt8.,ii^dnito  46*02 

2.  Snarum  10*02 

3.  Warwick,  N.  T.         57-71 

P3rr.,  etc«— B.B.  infusible  in  O.F.  although  slightly  rounded  on  the  edges  in  R  F.  Witb 
borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  iron  in  O.F. ,  and  with  the  latter  flux  assumes  a  more 
or  less  intense  brownish-red  color  in  E.F. ;  this  treated  with  tin  on  charcoal  changes  to  a 
violet-red  color  when  the  amount  of  titanium  is  not  too  small.  The  pulverized  mineral, 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  slowly  dissolved  to  a  yellow  solution,  which,  filtered  from 
the  xmdecomposed  mineral  and  boiled  with  the  addition  of  tin-foU,  assumes  a  beautiful  blue 
or  violet  color.    Decomposed  by  fusion  with  sodium  or  potassium  bisulphate. 

Diff.— Resembles  hematite,  but  has  a  submetallic,  nearly  black,  streak. 

Obs. — Some  of  the  principal  European  localities  of  this  species  are  :  Krageroe,  Egeraund, 
Arendal,  Norway;  Uddewalla,  Sweden ;  Ilmen  Mts.  (Umenite) ;  Iserwiese,  Eiesengebirge  {utr- 
ine) ;  Aschaffenburg ;  Eisenach ;  St.  Gristophe  {oriehtonits). 

Occurs  in  Warwick,  Amity,  and  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  also  near  Edenvdle ;  at  Ches- 
ter and  South  Boyalston,  Mass.  ;  at  Bay  St.  Paul  in  Canada;  also  with labradorite  at  Chateaa 
Bicher.    Grains  are  found  in  the  gold  sands  of  California. 


FeO, 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

10-74 

37-86 

2-73 

114=99-89,  Moeander. 

7717 

8-62 

1-33,  AlO,  1-46-98 -50,  Bamm. 

26-82 

0-90 

18-71=9914,  Bamm. 

PfiROFSSITIL* 


Isometric,  Eose  (fr.  Ural).  Habit  cubic,  with  secondary  planes  incom- 
pletely developed ;  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  cnl)o-octahedron8,  fmrn 
Arkansas.  Twins:  twinning-plane  octahedral,  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.;  also 
like  f.  276,  p.  93,  Achmatovsk.  Cleavage :  parallel  to  the  cubic  faces 
rather  perfect. 

11. =5*5.  G.=4*02-4"04.  Lustre  metallic — adamantine.  Color  pale 
vci  low,  honey-yellow,  oi*ange-jellow,  reddish-brown,  grayish-black  to  ii-on- 
black.  Streak  colorless,  grayish.  Transpai-eut  to  opaque.  Double  refi-act- 
ing. 
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Oomp.— (Ga+Ti)0.=liO.=Titanio  oxide  69-4,  Ume  40-6=100. 

Pjrr^  etc — In  the  forceps  and  on  charcoal  inf osible.  With  salt  of  phoaphoms  in  O.F.  dis 
MlTpfl  eaoilj,  giving  a  bead  greeniah  while  hot,  which  beoomea  colorless  on  cooling;  in  B.F. 
the  bead  chaoges  to  grayish-green,  and  on  oooliag  aasomea  a  violet-blue  oolor.  Entirely  de- 
composed by  boilipg  Bolphurio  add. 

Ob» — Occurs  at  Achmato>'8k.  in  the  Ural ;  in  the  valley  of  Zermatt  ;  at  Wildkreuzjoch 
in  the  Tyrol.     Also  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas. 

DeeCloizeanz  has  found  that  the  yellow  crystals  from  Zermatt  have  a  complex  twinned 
structure,  and  are  optically  biaxial  Kokscharof,  in  his  latest  investigations,  has  shown  that 
the  Busaian  specimens  also  exhibit  phenomena  in  polarized  lighL  analogous  to  those  of  biaxial 
Gxystala,  though  irregular.  He  proves,  however,  that  crystaJlog^phically  the  crystals  ex- 
amined by  him  were  unquestionably  isometric,  and  adds  also  that  almost  all  the  Russian 
perofskito  orjstals  are  penetration-twins.  The  latter  fact  explains  the  commonly  observed 
striations  on  the  cubic  planes,  as  also  the  incompleteness  iu  the  development  of  the  other 
forms.  He  refers  the  optical  irregularities  to  the  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  crystals.  Des- 
Cloizeaux  speaks  of  inclosed  lanieli»  of  a  doubly-refracting  substance  analogous  to  the  para- 
site in  boracite  crystals  (p.  170). 

Htdbotitanitib. — A  decomposition-product  of  perofskite  crystals  from  Magnet  Gove, 
Arkansas.     Form  retained  but  color  changed  to  yellowiah-gxay  (Kcanig). 


(e)  Compounds  or  Pbotozipbs  and  Sesquiozides,*  KIK)4(or  KO+ROJ. 
Spvnd  Orowp.    Isometric  {Octahedral). 

SPINZIXi. 

Isometric.    Habit  octahedral.    Faces  of  octaliedron  Bometimes  couvez. 
Cleavage:  octahedral.     Twius:  twinning-plane  1. 

H.=S.     G.=3*5-4'l.    LuBtre  vitreous ;  splendent— 
nearly  dull.     Color  red  of  various  shades,  passing  into 

blue,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and   black;   occasionally  /T?^^^  I 

almost  white.      Streak  white.      Transparent — nearly 
opaque.     Fracture  conchoidal. 


Oomp.,  Var. — The  spinels  proper  have  the  formula  IIg:A:104(=HgO 
+MO3),  or  in  other  words  contain  chiefly  magnesium  and  aluminum, 
with  the  former  replaced  in  part  by  iron  (Fe),  calcium  (Ca),  and  man- 
ganese {Idn) ;  and  the  latter  by  iron  (Fe).  There  is  hence  a  grada- 
UoQ  into  kindji  containing  littlo  or  no  magnesium,  which  stimd  as 
distinct  q>eoie8,  Tiz.,  He^ynite  and  Oahnila,  MgA10«=Alnmina 
72.  magnesia  28=100. 

Yor.  1.  Eubff^  or  Magnena  Spiru^-. — Clear  red  or  reddish;  transparent  to  translucent; 
■ometimes  subtranslucent.  G.=3'5)Mi'58.  Composition  MgtVlOi,  with  little  or  no  Fe,  and 
tometimes  chromium  as  a  source  of  the  red  color.  2.  Cef/hnite,  or  Iron-Magnma  i^nd, 
Oolor  dark-green,  brown  to  black,  mostly  opaque  or  nearly  so.  G.  =8 '5-3  0.  Composition 
H^i^lOf-hFe.ArlO^.  Sometimes  the  iVl  is  replaced  in  part  by  Fe.  8.  PlcotUe.  Contains  over 
7  p  c.  of  chromium  oxide.  Color  black.  Lustre  brilliant.  G.  =4*08.  The  original  was 
from  a  rock  occurring  about  L.  Lhers,  called  UierzoUte, 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  alone  infusible;  the  red  variety  turns  brown,  and  even  black  and 
opaque,  as  the  temperature  increases,  and  on  cooling  becomes  first  green,  and  then  nearly 
OoU'ilen,  and  at  last  resumes  the  red  color.  Slowly  soluble  in  borax,  more  readily  in  salt  of 
phosphorus,  with  which  it  gives  a  reddish  bead  while  hot,  becoming  faint  chrome-green  on 

*  The  compounds  here  considered  are  sometimes  regarded  as  salts  of  the  adds.  HtliOi, 
thai  is,  as  aluminaU»f  femUe9,  eta 
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cooling.    The  blaok  Tuieties  glre  reaotioiis  for  iron  with  the  Hiudml    Sofailile  with  diAcnhi 
in  oonoent rated  Bolphario  add.     Decompoeed  by  fusion  with  sodium  or  potaastum  bisulphate. 

Di£L — Diatinguiahed  l^  its  oocahedral  form,  hardness,  and  infuaibility ;  magnetite  it 
attracted  bj  the  magnet,  and  siroon  has  a  higher  specific  grayity. 

'  Obs. — Spinel  occurs  iinbedded  in  granular  limestone,  and  with  calciite  in  serpentiiie,  goam, 
and  allied  rocks.  It  also  occupies  the  oavities  of  masses  ejected  from  some  volcanoea,  e.^., 
Mt.  Somma. 

Fine  spinels  are  found  in  Geylon;  in  Slam,  as  rolled  pebbles  in  the  nhannela  of  ziyen. 
Oocur  at  Aker  in  Sweden ;  also  at  Monsoni  in  the  Fassathal. 

From  Amitjf  N.  T.,  to  Andoyer,  N.  J.,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  is  a  region  of  granukz 
limestone  and  serpentine,  in  which  localities  of  spinel  abound ;  numerous  about  Warwick, 
and  at  Monroe  and  Cornwall.  Franklin,  Sterling,  Sparta,  Hamburgh,  and  Vernon,  N.  J., 
are  other  localities.    At  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  at  Bolton  and  elsewhere  in  Mass. 

Herctnttb VeMOt  (or  FeO+^VlOa).     Color  black.    Massiye.    Bohemia. 

Jaoobsitb  (i^nn^ttr) .—Bfi04,  or  (Mn,Mg)  (Fe,Mn)04.  Color  deep  black.  Ooouza  in  dii- 
torted  octahedrons  (nuignetio)  in  a  orystalline  limestone  at  Jaoobsbexg,  Sweden. 


OAUMiTJJ.    Zinc  Spinel. 

Isometric.    In  octahedronB,  dodecahedrons,  etc.,  like  spinel. 

IL=7'6-8.  G.=4-4'6.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  somewhat  greasy.  Color 
dark  green,  griayish-^reen,  deep  leek-gi^een,  greenish-black,  bluish-black, 
yellowish-  or  grayish-brown ;  streak  grayish.    Subtranslucent  to  opaque. 

Oomp.,  Var. — ^ZnA104= Alumina  61  *8,  oxide  of  sine  38*7=100 ;  with  little  or  no  magnesium. 
The  zinc  sometimes  replaced  in  small  part  bjr  manganese  or  iron  (Mn,Fe),  and  the  alnminnm 
in  part  by  iron  (Fe). 

Var.  1.  AutomoUte^  or  Zino  Oahnite;  with  sometimes  a  little  iron.  6.  =4*1-4*0.  ColorB  ai 
aboye  giyen.  2.  Dydiate,  or  Zine^ManganMe-Iron  Oahnite.  Composition  (Zn.Fe,Mn, 
(iVl,Fe)04.  Color  yeUowish-brown  or  orayish-brown.  G.  =4-4*6.  Form  the  octahedron,  or 
the  same  with  truncated  edges.  8.  ICreiUanite^  or  Zinc- Iron  QdhnUe.  Composition  (Zil« 
Fe,Mg)(^,Fe;04.  Occurs  in  crystals,  and  granular  massiye.  H.=7-8.  G.=4-48-489. 
Color  yelyet  to  greenish-black ;  powder  gTayish-green.    Opaque. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Gives  a  coating  of  sine  oxide  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  borax  and  sods 
on  charooal.     Otherwise  like  spinel 

Obs. — AiUomoUte  is  found  at  Fahlnn,  Sweden ;  Franklin,  N.  Jersey ;  Canton  mine,  Ga. : 
DjfduUe  at  Sterling,  N.  J.  ;  Kreittomte  at  Bodenmais  in  Bayaria. 


^ 
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MAQNZmTB.    Magnetio  Iron  Ore.    Hagneteiaenstein,  Hagneteiseners,  Qerm. 

Isometric.    The  octahedron  and  dodecahedron  the  most  common  forms. 
472  474  476 


Aohmatoyak.  Haddam. 

b^g.  175  is  a  distorted  dodecahedron.    Cleavage :  octahedral,  perfect  tc 
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Jnii)erfect.  Dodecahedral  faces  commonly  striated  parallel  to  the  longer 
diagonal.  Twins :  twinning-plane,  1 ;  also  in  dendrites,  branching  at  auglea 
of  60°  (f.  277,  p.  93).  Massive,  structure  granular— particles  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  impalpable. 

n.=5-5-6-5.  G.=4'9-5-2.  Lustre  metallic — snbmetallic.  Color  iix>u- 
l>lack;  streak  black.  Opaque;  but  in  mica  sometimes  transparent  or 
nearly  so ;  and  varying  irom  almost  colorless  to  pale  smokv-brown  and 
black.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  shining.  Brittle.  Strongly  magnetic, 
sometimes  possessing  polarity. 

Comp.,  Var.— FeFe04  (or  Fe»04)=FeO+yeO«=Oxygen  27*6,  iron  72 -4=100 ;  or  iron  ses- 
qniozide  68*97,  iion  protozide  81  08=100.  The  iron  BometimeB  replaced  in  amaUiMurtby 
magnesium.    Also  sometimes  titaniferoos. 

From  the  normal  proportion  of  Fe  to  Fe,  1  : 1,  there  is  oooasionally  a  wide  yariation,  and 
thus  a  gfradual  pasrage  to  the  sesquioxide  FeOa ;  and  this  fact  may  be  regarded  as  eyidenoe 
that  the  octahedral  FeOa,  martlte,  is  only  an  altered  magnetite. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^B.  B.  very  difficultly  fusible.  In  O.  F.  loses  its  influence  on  the  magnet.  With 
the  fluxes  reacts  like  hematite.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.' 

Dlffi — Distinguished  from  other  members  of  the  spinel  group,  as  also  from  garnet,  by  its 
being  attracted  by  the  magnet,  as  well  as  by  its  high  specific,  gravity.  Also,  when  massive, 
by  its  black  streak  from  hematite  and  limonite. 

Obs. — Magnetite  is  mostly  confined  to  crystalline  rocks,  and  is  most  abundant  in  metamor- 
pMo  rocks,  though  found  also  in  grains  in  eruptive  rocks.  In  the  Arohaum  rocks  the  beds  are 
of  immense  extent,  and  occur  under  the  same  conditions  ai3  those  of  hematite.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  most  of  the  massive  variety  of  corundum  called  emery.  The  earthy  magnetite  is 
found  in  bogs  like  bog-iron  ore. 

Extensive  deposits  occur  at  Arendal,  Norway  ;  Dannemora  and  the  Taberg  in  Smaoland; 
in  Lapland.     Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  Gondca,  afford  octahedral  crystals. 

In  N.  America,  it  constitute  vast  beds  in  the  ArchsBan,  in  the  Adirondack  region,  in 
Northern  N.  York ;  also  in  Canada ;  at  Cornwall  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Magnet  Cove, 
Arkansas.  Also  found  in  Putnam  Co.  (Tilly  Foster  Mine),  N.  T.,  eta  In  Cann,^  at  Haddam. 
In  Penn.^  at  Chester  Co. :  in  mica  at  Pennsbury.  In  California^  in  Sierra  Ca  ;  in  Plumas 
Co.,  and  elsewhere.    In  ilT.  Sootia,  Digby  Co.,  NichoPs  Mt 

Maokbsiofebritb  (magTU/fmritey—MgFeOu  In  octahedzons;  resembling  magnetito. 
Vesuviua. 

FRANXUN^nB. 

Isometric.  Habit  octahedral.  Cleavage:  octahedral,  indistinct.  Also 
massive,  coarse  or  fine  granular  to  compact. 

H.=5-5-6-5.  G.=5-069.  Lustre  metallic  Color  iron-black.  Streak 
dark  reddish-brown.  Opaqae.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  Acts  slightly 
on  the  magnet. 

Oomp.— (Fe,Zn,Uii)  (Fe,Mi])04,  or  corresponding  to  the  general  formula  of  the  spmol 
gioap,  though  vaiying  much  in  relative  amounts  of  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese.  Analysis, 
Sterling HiU,  N.  J.,  ^ FeO, (57-43,  AID, 065,  FeO  15  65,  ZnO 6-78,  MnO 9-58=10012,  Seyms. 
Q.  ratio  for  B  :  R=l :  1  nearly.  In  a  crystal  from  Mine  HiU,  N.  J.,  Seyms  found  4*44  p.  c. 
MnOa. 

The  evolution  of  chlorine  in  the  treatment  of  the  mineral  is  attributed  by  r.  Kobell  to  the 
presence  of  a  little  MnOa  (0.60  p.  c.)  as  mixture,  which  Rammelsberg  observes  may  have 
come  from  the  oxidaHon  of  some  of  the  protozide  of  manganese. 

Pyr.,  0to^— B.B.  infusible.  With  borax  in  O.F.  gives  a  reddish  amethystine  bead  (man- 
ganese), and  in  B.F.  this  becomes  bottle-green  riron).  With  soda  gives  a  blaish-green  man- 
ganate,  and  on  charcoal  a  faint  coating  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  much  more  marked  when  a 
mixture  of  borax  and  soda  is  used.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  a  small 
amount  of  chlorine. 

Difif.— Resembles  magnetite,  but  is  only  slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet;  it  also  react! 
far  line  on  charcoal  B.B. 

18 
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Obs. — Oocan  In  cnbio  ozyatida  near  Sibadh  in  Nassau ;  In  amorphous  masses  at  Altesbei^. 

near  Aix  la  Cbapelle.    Abundant  at  Hamburg,  N.  J.,  near  the  Franklin  furnace;  alao  ai 
Stirling  Hill,  in  the  same  region. 


-h 


CHROMrm.*  Chromic  Iron.    Ghromeisenstein,  Oerm. 

Isometric.  In  octahedrons.  Commanly  massive ;  structure  fine  graiir. 
lar  or  compact. 

H.=6-5.  G.=4*321-4-568.  Lustre  submetalHc.  Streak  brown.  Color 
between  iron-black  and  brownish-black.  Opaque.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.     Sometimes  magnetic. 

Oomp. — ^Fe6r04,  or  (Fe,Mg,Cr)  (Al,Fe,6r)04.  Fe6r04=Iron  protoxide  32,  chromium  sea 
quioxide  68=100.     Magnesia  is  generally  present,  and  in  amounts  varying  from  9-24  p.  a 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  O.F.  infusible;  in  R.F.  sliifhtly  rounded  on  the  edges,  and  becomeg 
magnetic.  With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  beads,  which,  while  hot,  show  onlj  a 
reaction  for  iron,  but  on  cooling  become  chrome-g^en ;  the  green  color  is  heightened  bj 
fusion  on  charooai  with  metaUio  tin.  Not  acted  upon  by  acids,  but  decomposed  bj  fusics 
with  potassium  or  sodium  bisulphate. 

Difl. — Distinguished  from  magnetite  by  the  reaction  for  chromic  acid  with  the  blowpipe. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  serpentine,  forming  veins,  or  in  imbedded  massea  It  assists  in  giving  the 
variegated  color  to  venle-antique  marble.     Also  occurs  in  meteorites. 

Occurs  in  Syria ;  Shetland  ;  in  Norway ;  in  the  Department  du  Var  in  France  ;  in  Silesia 
and  Bohemia  ;  in  the  Urals;  in  New  Caledonia.  At  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  Bare  Hills  ;  at 
Oooptown.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  Chester  Co.  ;  at  Wood^s  Mine,  near  Texas,  Lancaster  Ca. 
etc.     Chester,  Mass.     In  California,  in  Monterey  Co.,  etc. 

This  ore  affords  the  chromium  oxide,  used  in  painting,  etc.  The  ore  employed  in  England 
is  obtained  mostly  from  Baltimore,  Drontheim  in  Norway,  and  the  Shetland  Isles. 

CimoBiPicoTiTB  (Petersen) — A  magnesian  chromite.     Color  blade     New  Zealand. 


Uraninitk* (Pitchblende;  Uranpechen,    G'mTj.).— UaO»(UO«+2UO,). 
Saxony,  eta 


Massive.    Black 


OHRTSOBXIRTL. 

Orthorhombic.    I^  /=  129°  38',  <?  A 1-5  =  129^  V\  i:l\d  =  1-2285  : 

2-1267 : 1.  i'l  A 1  =  136^  52',  t-t  a 
2-2  =  128°  52',  U  A  14  =  120°  7'. 
Plane  i-l  vertically  striated ;  and 
sometimes  also  i-i,  and  other  verti- 
cal planes.  Cleavage:  1-i  quite 
distinct;  i-i  imperfect;  i-t  more 
so.  Twins :  twinning-plane  3-i,  as 
in  f.  477  (see  p.  97),  made  np  of  6 
parts  by  the  crossing  of  3  crystals. 
H.=8-5.  G.=3o-3-84.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Color  asparagus-green, 
Alexandrite.  grass;green,  emerald-^reen    greei). 

ish- white,  and  yellowish-green, 
•omotimes  raspberry  or  columbine-red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  uncol- 
ored.  Transparent — ti-anslucent.  Sometimes  a  bluish  opalescence  inter 
nally.     Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven. 


Norway,  Me. 


OZTOEN  OOMPOUKD8. — ^AKHTDBOTO  OZIDEB. 
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Var.  1.  Onlmafy. -—Golor  paJe  green«  being  colored  by  mm.  O. =3.597,  Haddam ;  8*734 
ilnuil;  8*689,  Ural,  Rose;  8*835,  OreDbuifr,  Kokacharof.  2.  AltMindrite.— Color  emerald- 
greea,  bnt  oolambine-red  by  tranamitted  light.  G.  =3*644,  mean  of  results,  Kokscbarof. 
Supposed  to  be  colored  by  chrome.  Giystals  often  vezy  lazge,  and  in  twins,  like  f.  477, 
either  six-sided  or  six-rayed. 

Comp. — BeAlOi = Alumina  80  *3,  glucina  19  "S = 100.  Iron  is  also  often  present,  though  not 
in  the  transparent  Tarieties.    Isomorphous  with  chrysolite. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — B.B,  alone  unaltered;  with  soda,  the  surface  is  merely  rendered  dull.  With 
borax  or  salt  of  phoephoms  fuses  with  great  diffionlty.  With  cobalt  solution,  the  powdered 
mineral  giYCs  a  blnish  color.     Not  acted  upon  by  adds. 

I>ifEi — ^Distinguished  by  its  extreme  hardness,  greater  than  that  of  topas  *  and  its  infusi* 
1>ility ;  also  characterised  by  its  tabular  crystallization,  in  contrast  with  beiyl 

Oba. — In  Brazil  and  also  Ceylon ;  at  Marchendorf  in  Moravia ;  in  the  Und;  in  the  Moume 
MtK.,  Ireland;  at  Haddam,  Ct.  ;  at  Norway,  Me. 

When  transparent,  and  of  sufficient  size,  chrysoberyl  is  cut  with  facets,  and  forms  a  beantt* 
fal  yellowish-gxeen  gem.    If  opalescent,  it  is  usually  out  «i  eadoekon. 


(d)  Deutoxides,  R0|. 


Huttle  Group.    TetragondL 

OASSFTBRXTB.    Tin  Stone.    Zinnstein,  Zinnezz,  Ownu 

Tetragonal.  (?  A  l-t  =  146**  6' ;  ^  =  0-6724.  1 A 1,  pyr.,  =  121^  40' ; 
/ A 1  =  133°  34';  1-i Al-i,  pjrr.,  =  133**  31'.  ^  aeavage:  /  knd  ii  hardly 
distinct  Twins:  f.  478,  twmning-plane  1-i;  prO^y^ing  often  complex 
forms  throngh  the  many  modifying  planes ;  sometimes  repeated  parallel  to 
all  the  eight  planes  1-i ;  also  f.  480,  a  raetagenic  twin.  Often  in  reniform 
shapes,  stractare  fibrous  divergent ;  also  massive,  granular  or  impalpable. 

480 
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Q.=6*4-7-l.    Lustre  adamantine,  and  crystals  usually  spleu- 


H.=6-7. 
dent    Color  brown  or  black ;  sometimes  red,  gray^  white,  or  "yellow. 
Streak  white,  grayish,  brownish.    Nearly  transparent — opaque.    Fracture 
Bubconchoidal,  uneven.     Brittle. 


Var. — ^1.  Ordinary^  Tinstone.  In  oEystals  and  maasiye.  G.  of  ordinary  crjst.  6*96;  of 
oolozlew,  from  Tipuani  B.,  Bolivia,  6 '83d,  Forbea.  2.  Wood  Tin  (Holz-Zinn,  Germ,).  la 
botryoidal  and  reniform  eJiapea,  ooncentrio  in  atruoture,  and  radiated  fibrous  interaally 
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•Ithoagli  veiy  oompaot,  with  the  color  brownifllh,  of  mixed  shades,  looking  eemewliat  lUce  dn 
wood  in  its  colors.  G.  of  one  yariety  6*514.  ^eam  Un  is  nothing  but  the  ore  in  the  steu 
of  sand,  as  it  occurs  along  the  beds  of  streams  or  in  the  gxavel  of  the  adjoining  region 
It  has  been  derived  from  tin  veins  or  rocks,  through  the  wear  and  decomposition  of  the  rocb 
and  transportation  by  water. 

Oomp SnOs=Tin  78*6,  oxygen  31 '4?=  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.B.  alone  unaltered.  On  charcoal  with  soda  reduced  to  metalllo  tan,  sod 
gives  a  white  coating.  With  the  fluxes  sometimes  gives  reactions  for  iron  and  manganese, 
and  more  rarely  for  tantalic  oxide.     Only  slightly  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  high  specific  gravity,  its  infusibility,  and  by  its  yieldixig  metaUie 
tin  B.B.  from  some  varieties  of  garnet,  sphalerite,  and  black  tourmaline,  to  which  it  bu 
some  resemblance.     Specific  gravity  (6 '5)  higher  than  that  of  rutile  (4). 

Obs. — Tin  ore  is  met  with  in  veins  traversing  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  chlorite  or  cUj 
schist,  and  poipbyry.  Occurs  in  Cornwall:  in  Devonshire;  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony;  at 
Limoges ;  also  in  Oalicia ;  Greenland  ;  Sweden,  at  Finbo  ;  Finland,  at  Pitkaranta.  In  the 
E.  Indies ;  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales ;  in  large  quantities  in  Qaeensland  In  Bolivia, 
S.  A. ;  in  Mexico. 

In  the  United  States,  rare :  in  Mainey  at  Paris ;  in  N,  Hamp,^  at  Lyme ;  in  Oat^forma^  ii 
San  Bernardino  Co. ;  in  Idaho^  near  Boonville. 


BunXiii.* 

Tetragonal.  0  A  1-t  =  147^  12*',  (5  =  0-6442.  1  Al,  pyr.,  =  123^  7f . 
/a  1  =  132®  20'.  Cleavage :  /  and  t-i,  distinct ;  1,  in  ti-aces.  Vertical 
planes  usually  striated.  Crystals  often  acicular.  Twins :  (1)  twinning-plane 
I'i  (see  p.  94).  (2)  3-t,  making  a  wedge-shaped  crystal  consisting  of  two 
individuals.  (8)  l-i  and  3-i  in  the  same  crystal  (fr.  Magnet  Cove,  Hessen- 
berg).    Occasionally  compact,  massive. 
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H.=6-6"5.  Q.=4'18-4-25.  Lustre  metallic-adamantine.  Color  red- 
dish-brown, passing  into  red ;  sometimes  yellowish,  bluish,  violet,  black ; 
rarely  grass-green.  Streak  pale  brown,  bubtransparent — opaque.  Frac- 
ture subconchoidal,  uneven.    Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Titanic  oxide,  TiOs= Oxygen  89,  titanium  61=100.  Sometimes  a  little  iron 
ia  present. 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.B.  infusible.  With  salt  of  phosphoms  gives  a  colorless  bead,  which  in  R  F. 
assumes  a  violet  color  on  cooling.  Most  varieties  contain  iron,  and  give  a  brownish -yellow 
or  red  bead  in  R.F.,  the  violet  only  appearing  after  treatment  of  the  bead  with  metallic  tio 
on  charcoal.  Insolnble  in  acids ;  made  soluble  bv  fusion  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate. 
The  solution  containing  an  excess  of  add,  with  the  addition  of  tin-foil,  gives  a  beantifol 
fiolet-oolor  when  concentrated. 
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nft  Chftxaoteriied  by  its  peoaliar  gab-adamantine  liutre,  and  brownlah-xed  color.  DUfoi 
tlom  ^  armaline,  veflUYianite,  aagite  in  being  entirely  unaltered  when  heated  aloue  B.Bb 
fipcicrt^  grayity  about  4^  caasiterite  6*6. 

O^M.-  -Rutile  oocora  in  granite,  gneiss,  mioa  sUte«  and  syenitio  rooks,  and  sometimes  in 
gran  a!f^  limestone  and  dolomite.  It  is  generally  found  in  imbeddeil  orystais,  often  in  masses 
of  quartz  or  f eldsiiar,  and  frequently  in  adcular  oxystals  penetrating  quartz.  Very  commonly 
implanted  in  regular  position  upon  czystals  of  hematite,  as  from  Cavradi  in  the  Tayetsohthal. 
Occurs  in  Norway;  Finland  ;  Saualpe,  Carintbia;  in  the  Urals ;  in  the  Tyrol ;  at  St.  Gothard 
neax  Freibexg ;  at  Ohlapian  in  Transylvaniau 

In  Maine,  at  Warren.  In  Vermont,  at  Waterbuxy  and  elsewhere.  In  J/om.  ,  at  Barre  j 
Shelbume;  Sheffield.  In  Oonn,^  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe.  In  If,  York,  in  Orange  Co. ; 
Edenville;  Warwick.  In  Penn.^  Chester  Co.  In  If.  Gar.,  at  Crowder*s  Mountain.  lu 
OeargiOy  in  Habersham  Co. ;  in  Linodn  Go.,  at  Grayea'  Mountain.  In  Arkamae,  at  Magnet 
Cove. 

Titanium  oxide  is  employed  for  *  yellow  color  in  painting  poroalain,  and  also  for  giving  the 
veqnisite  tint  to  artifioial  teeth. 


OOTAHEDRITB.*  Anatase. 


Binnenthal. 


Tetragonal     OM-i  =  119^  22';  c  =  1-77771,     Ooininonly  octahedrax 
or  tabular,    1 A 1,  pyr.,  = 
9r51\    /Al  =  158*18'. 
Cleavage :  1  and  Oy  per- 
fect. 

H.=5o-6.  G.=3-82- 
3-95 ;  sometimes  4-ll-4*16 
after  heating.  Lustre 
metallic-adamantine.  Col- 
or various  shades  of  brown,  passing  into  indiffo-blue, 
and  black ;  greenish-yellow  by  transmitted  liffht. 
Streak  uncolored.    Fracture  suboonchoidal.    Brittle. 

Oomp. — ^Like  rutUe  and  brooldte,  pure  titanio  oxide. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  rutile. 

Obs. — Abundant  at  Bourg  d^Oisans,  in  Dauphiny ;  also  in  the  Bin- 
nenthal (including  here  Kenngott^s  toiterinfiy  f.  484,  as  shown  by  Klein,  Jahrb.  Min.,  1875, 
837);  at  Ffitsch  Joch,  Tyrol ;  near  Hof  in  the  Fiohtelgebirge ;  Norway;  the  Urals;  in 
Deyonshire,  near  Tavistook ;  at  Tremadoo,  in  North  Wales ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Brazil  in  quartz. 
In  the  U.  Stotes,  at  Smithfield,  R.  L 

HAUSMANNrrs.— Mna04=2MnO,linOa.    Tetragonal,  OAl-tslSO"  25'.     Color  brownish- 
black.     Thuringia ;  Hurs,  etc. 

Braunitb.— 3(2MnO,MnOt)+^l^03,SiOj.     Tetragonal,    Oa1-s=186"  26'.      Color  dark 
bcownish-black.    Thuringia :  Norway,  eta 

KonuH  (Mennige,  G^tfrm.).— PbtO«=PbOt+2PbO.    Badenwefler;  Wythe  Ca,  Ya.,  etc. 


BROOEITB.* 


Orthorhombic  (?).  /A  7=99*  60'  (-100*  50'):  Oa1.5  =  181*  42'; 
i :  X :  4  =  1-1620  : 1-1883  : 1.    Cleavage :  /,  indistinct ;  0,  still  more  so. 

H.=:5-5-6.  G.=4-12-4-23,brookite;  4-03-4-085,  arkansite.  Hair-brown, 
vellowish,  or  reddish^  with  metallic  adamantine  lustre,  and  translucent 
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(brookite);  also  ircn^black,  opaqne,  and  Bnbmetallic  (arkandte).     Btreal 
uncolored — ^grayish,  yellowish.    Brittle- 
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ArkaiiBaa. 


EUenviUe,  N.  T. 


Hia8k,TJzal. 


Oomp<— Pnre  titanic  oxide,  TiOs,  like  mtile  and  ootahedrite. 

P3rr.,  etc. — Same  aa  for  mtile. 

Obs. — Brookite  occurH  at  Bourg  d^Oisans  in  Danphinj ;  at  St  Gothard;  in  the  Urals,  near 
Miask ;  in  thick  black  crjstalB  {arkanaite  f .  486)  at  Magnet  Gove,  Arkansas,  sometimes  altered 
to  mtile  by  pcbramorpkUm ;  at  EllenviUe,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. ;  at  Paris,  Maine. 

Schranf  has  announced  (Atlas  Min.,  Belch.  IV.)  that  he  has  found  brookite  to  be  monodinie 
(and  isomorphous  with  wolframite).  He  distinguishes  three  types  having  different  axial 
relations.  The  measurements  of  y.  Bath,  however,  seem  to  show  that  in  part  it  must  be 
orihorhmnbio, 

EUHAKITB. — ^From  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  maj  be  identical  with  brookite. 


PTROLUSTTX!.*  Polianite. 


Orthorhorabic. 


-h 


/A/=  93^  40',  OM'l  =  142^  11';  ^  :  X  :  df  =  0^76  : 
1'066  :  1.  Cleavage  /and  i-i.  Also  columnar,  often 
divergent ;  also  gi-anular  massive,  and  frequently  in 
ronifonn  coats.     Often  soils. 

H.=2-2-5.  G.=4-82.  Turner.  Lustre  metallic 
Color  iron-black,  dark  steel-gray,  sometimes  bluish. 
Streak  black  or  bluish-black,  sometimes  submotallic 
Opaque.     Rather  brittle. 

Oomp.— MnO,=Mangane8e  68*2,  oxygen  86 '8=:  100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  alone  infosible;  on  charcoal  loses  oxygen.  A  manganese  reaction  with 
borax.     Affords  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff^-^Hardiiess  less  than  that  of  peilomelane.  Differs  from  iron  ores  in  its  reaction  for 
manganese  B.  B.  Easily  distingnished  from  psilomelane  by  its  inferior  hardness,  and  nsuallj 
by  being  crystalline. 

Obft. — Occurs  extensively  at  Elgersberg  near  Hmenan  in  Thuringia ;  at  Vorderebrensdorf  in 
Moravia ;  at  Flatten  in  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere.  Occurs  in  the  United  States  in  Vermont, 
at  Brandon,  etc. ;  at  Conway.  Mass. ;  at  Winchester,  N.  H. ;  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Conn. 
In  California,  on  Bed  island,  bay  of  San  Franoiaoo.  In  New  Brunswick,  near  Bathurst.  In 
Kova  Scotia,  at  Walton ;  Piotou,  etc. 

Pyrolnsite  and  manganite  are  the  most  important  of  the  ores  of  manganese.  Pyrolusite 
parts  with  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  extensively  employed  for  discharging  the  brows 
and  green  tints  of  glass.     It  hence  received  its  name  from  ttv/),  fire^  and  Xi^u,  to  wasJi, 

GRBDNKRriB.— <;aaMnsO»,  or  8CuO+2MnOi.    Foliated.    Color  black.     Thnxingia. 
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B.  HYDROUS    OXIDES. 


TURQim. 

Compact  tibrouB  and  divergent,  to  massive ;  often  botryoidal  and  sta- 
lactitic  like  limonite.     Also  earthy,  as  red  ochre. 

H.=5-6.  G.=3-56-3-74,  from  Oral;  4-29-4-49,  fr.  Hof;  4-681,  fr. 
Horbansen;  4-14,  fr.  Sal  isbnry.  Lustre  snbmetallic  and  somewhat  satin- 
like in  the  direction  of  the  fibrous  structure;  also  dull  earthy.  Color 
reddish-black,  to  dark  red ;  bright-red  when  earthy ;  botryoidal  surface 
often  lustrous,  like  much  limonite.     Opaque. 

Oomp. — ^HjPe407=Iron  sesquioxide  947,  water  5 -3= 100. 

P3n^.,  etc.— Heated  in  a  oloaed  tube,  flies  to  pieces  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  yields  water. 
Otherwise  like  hematite. 

Di£F. — Distinguished  from  hematite  and  limonite  by  its  superior  hardness,  the  odor  of  its 
streak,  and  B.B.  its  decrepitation. 

Obe. — A  very  common  ore  of  iron.  Occurs  at  the  Turginsk  copper  mine  near  Bosgolovsk, 
in  the  Ural ;  near  Hof  in  Bavaria,  and  Siegen  in  Pnisaia ;  at  Horhausen.  In  the  U.  S.  it 
oocnrs  at  Salisbury,  Ct. 


v/ 


DIASPORB. 

Orthorhombic.       /A  7=  93°    42f',     (?  A 1-5  =147^    12*';    c 
0-64425  :  1-067  :  1.      U  A  l-«  =  121*^  7^,    i-i  A 1-2  =  104° 
14J',   i-6Al  =  116°  54*'.     Crystals  usually  thin,  flattened 

garallel  to  i-l\  sometimes  acicular;  commonly  implanted. 
Sleavage :  i-l  eminent ;  i-2  less  perfect.     Occurs  foliated 
massive  and  in  thin  scales;  gomctiraes  stalactitic. 

H.  =  6'5-7.  G.=3'3-3-5.  Lustre  brilliant  and  pearly  on 
cleavage-face ;  elsewhere  vitreous.  Color  whitish,  grayish- 
white,  greenish-irray,  hair-brown,  yellowish,  to  colorless; 
gometimes  violet-blue  in  one  direction,  reddish  plumb-blue 
in  another,  and  pale  asparagus-gieen  in  a  third.  When  thin, 
translucent — subtranslucent.     \^r^  brittle. 

Comp. — ^HqA104= Alumina  85*1,  water  14*9=100 ;  a  little  phospboros 
pentozide  is  often  present 

Pyr.j  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  strongly,  separating  into  pearly  white  scales, 
and  at  a  high  temperature  yields  water.  The  -variety  from  Schemnitz  does  not  decrepitate. 
Infusible  ;  with  cobalt  solution  gives  a  deep  blue  color.  Some  yarieties  react  for  iron  with 
the  flaxes.     Not  attacked  by  acids,  but  after  ignition  becomes  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguished  (B.B, )  by  its  decrepitation  and  yielding  water  ;  as  also  by  the  reaction 
for  alumina  with  cobalt  solution.     Resembles  some  varieties  of  hornblende,  but  is  harder. 

Ob». — Commonly  found  with  corundum  or  emery.  Occurs  in  the  Ural ;  at  Schemnitz ; 
at  Broildbo  near  Fahlun ;  in  Switzerland  ;  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Grecian  islands  ;  in  Chestei 
Co.,  Pa. ;  at  the  emery  mines  of  Chester,  Mass. ;  N.  Carolina. 

IHfwporf  was  named  by  Hatiy  from  SiacTrelpo^  to  scatter,  alluding  to  the  usual  decrepitation 
before  th«  blowpipe. 
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G^THim. 

Orthorhombic.  /A  7=  94^  52'  (B.  &  M.) ;  0^  1-t  =  146^  33' ;  cilia 
=  0*66  : 1"089  :  1.  In  prisiris  longitudinally  Btriated,  and 
often  flattened  into  scales  or  tables  parallel  to  the  shorter 
diagonal.  Cleavage :  brachy diagonal,  very  perfect.  Als«j 
fibrous;  foliated  or  in  scales;  massive;  i-eniform;  stake- 
titic. 

H. =5-5-5.  G.=4-0-4-4.  Lusti'e  imperfect  adamantine 
Color  yellowish,  I'eddish,  and  blackish- brown.  Often  blot»d- 
red  by  transmitted  light.  Sti'eak  brownish-yellow — ochre- 
yellow. 

Var. — 1.  In  thin  scale-like  or  tabnlar  crystala,  usnally  attached  by  one 
edge.  2.  In  acicnlar  or  uapillary  (not  flexible)  crystalR,  or  slender  prisms,  often  radiatelj 
grouped :  the  NeedU^lrontione  {NaddeUen^tein),  It  passes  into  {b)  a  variety  with  a  velvety 
surface :  the  FitibramiU  {Sammetblende)  of  Przibram  is  of  this  kind.  Other  varieties  ara 
columnar  or  fibrous,  scalj-fibrous.  or  feathery  columnar;  compact  massive,  with  a  flat  con- 
choidal  fracture  ;  and  sometimes  reniform  or  stalactitic. 

Oomp.— H,Fe04=H«FeO.  +  2FeO,=Iron  sesquioxide  899,  water  101=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  txibe  gives  off  water  and  is  converted  into  red  iron  sesquioxide. 
With  the  fluxes  like  hematite ;  most  varieties  give  a  manganese  reaction,  and  some  treated 
in  the  forceps  in  O.F.,  after  moistening  in  sulphuric  acid,  impart  a  blmsh-green  color  to  the 
flame  (phosphoric  acid).     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  with  the  other  iron  oxides,  especially  hematite  or  limonite.  Occurs  at  Elser 
f eld  ;  in  Nassau ;  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  Provideucc 
iron  mines.  In  the  U.  States,  near  Marquette,  L.  Superior;  in  Penn.,  near  Easton;  io 
California,  at  Bums  Creek,  Mariposa  Co. 

Named  QoUate  after  the  poet-philosopher  Gothe ;  and  PyrrlumderiU  from  T^vppoc,  fir^-red^ 
and  aidifpoc,  iron. 


MAMOANITE. 

Oi-thorhombic.    /A  /=  99°  40',  O  A  l-i  =  147°  9J' ;  c:l:d  =  0-6455  : 
1-185  : 1.     Twins:   twinning-plane  1-i  (f.  296,  p.  96).     Cleavage:  i-i  very 

Eerfect,  /  perfect.     Crjstals  longitudinally  striated,  and  often  grouped  in 
undies.    Also  columnar;  seldom  granular;  stalactitic. 
H.=4.     G.=4*2-4'4.     Lustre  submetallic.     Color  dark  steel-gray — irou- 
black.    Streak  reddish-brown,  sometimes  nearly  black.     Opaque ;  minute 
splinters  sometimes  bmwn  by  transmitted  light.     Fracture  uneven. 


Oomp. — H3Mn04 = HaMnOe + 2MnOa = Manganese  sesquioxide 
water  10-2=100. 


(•8  (=Mn  62-5,  O  278), 


Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water ;  otherwise  like  braunite. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  veins  traversing  porphyry,  at  Ilefeld  in  the  Harz  ;  in  Thuringia ;  Undenaai 
in  Sweden;  Ghristiansand  in  Norway;  Cornwall,  at  various  places;  also  in  Cumbeiland, 
Devonshire,  eta  In  Nova  Sootia,  at  Cheverie,  etc.  In  New  Brunswick,  at  Shepody  moun- 
tain, Albert  Go.,  etc 


i- 


UMONITB.    Brown  Hematite.    Braoneisenstein,  Oerm, 

Usually  in  stalactitic  and  botryoidal  or  mammillary  forms,  having  a  fibrous 
or  subfibrous  structni-e;  also  concretionary,  massive;  and  occasionally 
earthy. 
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H.=5-5'5.    G. =3*6-4.    Lustre  silky, often  submetallic ;  sometimes  dull 
and  earthy.     Color  of  sui'face  of  fracture  various  shades  of  brown,  com- 
monly dark,  and  none  bright ;  sometimes  with  a  nearly  black  varnish-like'*' 
exterior ;  when  earthy,  brownish-yellow,  ochre-yellow.      Sti*eak  yellowish- 
browu. 

Var.-  (1)  Comp<iet,  Submetallio  to  siULy  in  lustre:  often  stalaotitio,  botiyoidal,  eta  [2] 
Oefireotu  or  earthy,  browuiah-yellow  to  ochre-yeUow,  often  impure  from  the  presenoe  of  day, 
sand,  etc.  (8)  Bog  ore.  The  ore  from  marshy  places,  generally  loose  or  porous  in  texture, 
often  petrifying  leaves,  wood,  nuts.  etc.  (4)  Brown  elayirofutone^  in  compact  masses,  often 
in  concretionary  nodules,  having  a  brownish-yellow  streaJc,  and  thus  distinguishable  from  the 
clay-ironstone  of  the  species  hematite  and  siderite ;  it  is  sometimes  (a)  pitfoUtio,  or  an  aggre- 
gation of  concretions  of  the  size  of  small  peas  (Bohnerz,  Oerm.)\  or  ifi)  oolite, 

Comp.— ntFei09=HeFeOe+FcOs=Iron  sesquiozide  85*6.  water  14*4=100.  In  the  bog 
ores  and  ochres,  sand,  clay,  phosphates,  manganese  oxides,  and  humio  or  other  acids  of  oiganio 
origin  are  very  common  impurities. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Like  gothite.  Some  varieties  give  a  skeleton  of  silica  when  fused  with  salt  of 
phosphorus,  and  leave  a  siliceous  residue  when  attacked  by  acids. 

I>i£L — Distinguished  from  hematite  by  its  yellowish  streak,  inferior  hardness,  and  its  reac- 
tion for  water.    Does  not  decrepitate,  B.B.,  like  torgite. 

Obs. — Limonite  occurs  in  secondapr  or  more  recent  deposit^  in  beds  associated  at  times 
with  barite,  siderite,  calcite,  aragonite,  and  quartz ;  and  often  with  ores  of  manganese ;  also 
as  a  modem  marsh  deposit.  It  is  in  all  cases  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  other  ores,  through 
exposure  to  moisture,  air,  and  carbonic  or  organic  acids ;  and  is  derived  largely  from  the 
change  of  pyxite,  siderite,  magnetite,  and  various  mineral  species  (such  as  mica,  augite,  horn* 
blende,  etc.  S  which  contain  iron  in  the  protoxide  state. 

Abundant  in  the  United  States.  Extensive  beds  exist  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Conn.,  also 
in  the  neighboring  towns  of  N.  Y.,  and  in  a  similar  situation  north;  at  Richmond  and  Lenox, 
Massw ;  in  Vermont,  at  Bennington,  etc. 

Limonite  is  one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  iron.   The  pig  iron,  from  the  purer  varieties,  ^, 
obtained  by  smelting  with  charcoal,  is  of  superior  quality.     That  yielded  by  bog  ore  is  what 
is  termed  cold  shorty  owing  to  the  phosphorus  present,  and  cannot  therefore  be  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  wire,  or  eren  of  sheet  iron,  but  is  valuable  for  casting.     The  hard  and 
compact  nodular  varieties  are  employed  in  polishing  metnllic  buttons,  etc. 

Melanosideritk. — Near  limonite,  but  containing  7*39  p.  c.  SiOa,  perhaps  as  an  impurity. 
Cooke  regards  it  as  a  very  basic  silicate  of  iron.     G.  =3*39.     Westchester,  Penn. 

XANTHOfliDRRrrs.— H«FeOft=FeOa  81 '6,  HsO  18*4=100;  or  HaFeOe  (Bamm.).  In  fine 
needles.     Color  yellow,  brown.     Ilmenau ;  the  Harz. 

BfiAUXiTB. — Occurs  in  concretionary  grains.  Color  whitish  to  brown.  Composition  doubt- 
ful, perhaps  7ti(Fe)Oi+2aq.  Beaux,  near  Aries,  France ;  near  Lake  Wochein,  Styria  {loo^ui' 
nite) ;  French  Guian*. 


BRUOITB.* 


Ehombohedral.     J?Ai?  =  82*>  22^,   (?aJ?=:119^  39*';   (5=1-52078 
(Hessenberg).    Crjatalfl  ofteu  broad  tabalar.    Cleavage :  basal,  eminent 


Low*8  Mine,  Texas.  Wood's  Hine,  Texas. 

folia  easily  separable,  nearly  as  in  gypsum.    Usually  foliated  massive 
Also  fibivns,  fibres  separable  and  elastic. 
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H.=2*5.    G.=2-35-2'44.    Lueti-e  peai'ly  on  a  cleavage-face,  elsewhere 
between  waxy  and  vitreoiia ;  the  fibrous  silky.     Color  wnite,  inclining  to 
my,  blue,  or  green.    Streak  white.    Translucent — eubtransluceut.    Sectile. 
'hin  laminsa  flexible. 


Ti 


Oomp.— H9aigOs=^Miigne8ia  69,  water  81=100. 

Var.— 1.  Foliated.    2.  Fibrous ;  called  nemoHte^  oontaLning  4  or  6  p.  c.  of  FeO. 

P3^.,  etc. — In  che  cloaed  tube  gives  off  water,  becoming  opaque  and  friable,  somefiinec 
turning  gray  to  brown.  B.B.  infusible,  glows  with  a  bright  light,  and  the  ignited  mineral 
reacts  alkaline  to  test  paper.  With  cobalt  solution  gives  the  violet-red  color  of  ma£;nesi& 
The  pure  mineral  is  soluble  in  acids  without  effervescence. 

Z>i£ — Distinguished  by  its  infusibility.     Differs  from  talc  in  its  solubility  in  acids. 

Obs. — Brucite  accompanies  other  magneaian  minerals  in  seTX>entine,  and  has  also  been  found 
in  limestone.  Occurs  at  Swinaness  in  Unst,  Shetland  Isles ;  in  the  Urals ;  at  Goujot  ic 
France  ;  near  Filipstadt  in  Wermland.  It  occurs  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  in  Richmond  Ca ,  N.  T. ; 
at  Brewster,  N.  Y.  ;  at  Texas,  Pa.  The  fibrous  variety  {nemaUte)  occurs  at  Hoboken,  and 
at  Xettes  in  the  Vosges. 

QIBBSITB. 

Monoclinic  (DesCl.).  In  small  hexagonal  crystals  with  re]>laced  lateral 
edges.  Planes  vertically  striated.  Cleavage :  basal  or  0  eminent,  Oeca- 
sionally  in  lamello-radiate  spheroidal  concretions.  Usually  stalactitic,  or 
small  maTnmillary  and  incrusting,  with  smooth  surface,  and  often  a  faint 
fibrous  structure  within. 

H.=2-5-3'5.  Q.=2'3-2'4.  Color  white,  grayish,  greenish,  or  reddish- 
white  ;  also  reddish-yellow  when  impure.  Lustre  of  O  pearly ;  of  other 
faces  vitreous ;  of  surface  of  stalactites  faint.  Translucent ;  sometimes 
transparent  in  crystals.  A  strong  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  on. 
Tough. 

Var. — 1.  InorystalB:  iike oiiftm&l h^drargiUUe.    2.  Stalactitic;  ffilMU, 

Oomp.— HciUO«=:Alumina  65*5,  water  34*5=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  becomes  white  and  opaque,  and  yields  water.  B.B.  infusible, 
whitens,  and  does  not  impart  a  green  color  to  the  flame.  With  cobalt  solution  gives  a  deep- 
blue  color.     Soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Diff.  --Resembles  chalcedony  in  appearance,  but  is  softer. 

Obs. — The  crystallized  gibbsite  occurs  nenr  Slatoust  in  the  Ural;  at  Gumuchdagh.  A.<iia 
Minor;  on  corundum  at  XJnionviUe,  Pa.;  in  Brazil.  The  stalactitic  occurs  at  Ri<3miond, 
Hass.;  at  the  Clove  mine,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eoee's  hydrargiUite  (Urals,  1839)  is  identical  with  gibbsite  (Torrey,  1822),  and  must  receive 
this  name.  An  uncertain  mineral  from  Richmond  sGfforded  Hermann  38  p.  a  of  phosphoric 
acid,  but  a  phosphate,  if  it  really  occurs  there,  is  Tiot  gibbsite. 

PTROcnROlTE — ^HaMnOa^Manganese  protoxide  70*8,  water  20*2=100.  Foliated.  Coloi 
white.     Mine  of  Paisberg.  FiUpetadt,  Sweden. 

HTDROTALcrrE  from  Snarum,  Norway,  and  Yolknerite  from  the  Urals,  contain  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  water  with  more  or  less  carbon  dioxide.  Probably  mixtures,  containing 
brucite,  gibbsite,  etc.  HoUGHiTB  from  Oxbow  and  Bossie,  N.  Y.,  is  a  similar  mineral 
derived  from  the  alteration  of  spinel.  Namaqualitb  {Churtii).  A  related  mineral;  from 
Namaqualand,  So.  Africa. 


P8ILOMBLANB* 


Massive  and  botryoidal.     Reniform.     Stalactitic. 
H.=5-6.     G.=3'7-4'7.     Lustre   submetallic.     Streak    brownish-black, 
shining.     Color  iron-black,  passing  into  dark  steel-gray.     Opaque. 
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Oomp. — Somewhat  doubtful  Contains  manganese  oxide,  with  yarying  amounts  of  baryta, 
and  potash  (lithia),  and  also  water.  General  formula,  according  to  Bammelsberg,  B»Ot=B(l 
-^4Mxi09,  where  B  is  Ejh.  Ba  or  Mn.    Analyses: 

0        HnO      BaO       KaO      HaO 

1.  Tharingen    11-4S    65  76    16-69     6-25    OuO 0-69,  OoO  079,  OaO  0  51=100-75 

OlscheMTsky. 
9.  Ilmenan        1582    77*23      012      5*29     OaO 0-91,  CuO  0*40=99-77  Glausbruoh. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  most  Tarieties  yield  water,  and  all  lose  oxygen  on  ignition: 
with  the  fluxes  reacts  for  manganese.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

Oh^. — This  is  a  common  ore  of  manganese.  It  occurs  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  at 
Ilef eld  in  the  Harz ;  idso  at  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  Schneeberg ;  Ilmenau ;  Siegen,  eta  It 
forma  mammillary  mssses  at  Chittenden,  Irasburg,  and  Brandon,  Yt. 


WAD. 

The  manganese  ores  here  included  occur  in  amorphous  and  reniform 
masses,  either  earthy  or  compact,  and  sometimes  incrustinff  or  as  stains. 
They  are  mixtures  of  different  oxides,  and  cannot  be  considered  chemical 
compounds  or  distinct  mineral  species. 

Il.= 0*5-6.  G.= 3-4-26 ;  often  loosely  aggregated,  and  feeling  very  light 
to  the  hands.     Color  dull  black,  bluish  or  brownish-black. 

Comp.,  Var«— Perhaps  H9Mn90t=22ffn09+aq  (Bammelsberg),  but  in  all  oases  mixed  with     \J 
other  ingredients. 
Varieties :  (A)  Manganesian ;  (B)  Cobaltiferous ;  (C)  Cupriferous. 

A.  Boo  MANGANBas. — Consists  mainly  of  manganese  dioxide  and  water,  with  some  iron 
tesquioxide,  and  often  siUca,  alumina,  baryta. 

B.  AsBOLrrB,  or  Earthy  Cobalt,  is  wad  containing  cobalt  oxide,  which  sometimes  amount! 
to  32  p.  c.     lAthiopfumU^  heterogeniU^  and  rabdionite  belong  near  heie. 

C.  Lahpadite,  or  Cupreous  Manganese.  A  wad  containing  4  to  18  p.  c.  of  copper  oxide, 
and  often  cobalt  oxide  also.     It  graduates  into  black  copper  (Melaoonite).     G.  =3' 1-3*2. 

Pjrr.,  etc. —  Wad  reacts  like  psllomelane.  Eartfty  cobalt  gives  a  blue  bead  with  salt  of 
phosphorus,  and  when  heated  in  B.  F.  on  charcoal  with  tin,  some  specimens  yield  a  red  opaque 
bead  (copper).  Cupreous  manganese  gives  similar  reactions,  and  three  varieties  give  a  f»trong 
manganese  reaction  with  soda,  and  evolve  chlorine  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ob«« — The  above  ores  are  results  of  the  decomposition  of  other  ores — partly  of  oxides,  and 
partly  of  manganesian  carbonate&  Wad  or  bog  manganese  is  abundant  in  the  counties  of 
Columbia  and  Dutchess,  N.  Y.  There  are  large  deposits  of  bog  manganese  at  Blue  Hill  Bay, 
Dover,  and  other  places  in  Maine. 

Barthy  cobalt  occurs  at  Biechelsdorf  in  Hesse;  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia;  at  Nertschinsk  in 
Siberia ;  at  Alderly  Edge  in  Cheshire. 

Ohalcophanitb. — Bhombohedral.  In  druses  of  minute  tabular  czystals ;  also  in  stalacti- 
te aggregates.  H.=2-5.  G.-8-907.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  bluish-black.  Analysis  gav« 
Mu0»  59-94,  MnO  SSS,  ZnO  21-70,  FeO,  0*25,  H..0  11-58=10005.  Composition  2MnOs+ 
(Mn,Zn)0  +  2aq.  If  half  the  water  were  basic,  the  formula  might  be  written  2RMn03 +aq, 
where  B  =  Mn,Zn  and  Hy.  B.B.  becomes  of  a  copper  color,  hence  the  name  {xaXxoi,  brctaa, 
hronze,  and  gHxiro),  to  appear).    Stirling  Hill,  it,  J.    (Moore.) 
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S.  OXIDES  OP  Elemeztts  of  the  Absknio  and  Sulphub  Gboitfs,  Seebiss  n 
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VAZJEINTZNITB.    WeiMpieaglaMzi,  Gtrm, 

Orthorhombic.  7a 7=  136° 58';  O A  1-i  =  105° 35';  c:l:a  =  3-i>86S  : 
2*5365  : 1.  Often  in  rectangular  plates  with  the  lateral 
edges  bevelled,  and  in  acieiilar  rhombic  prisms.  Cleav- 
age:  /,  highly  perfect,  easily  obtained.  Also  massive; 
structure  lamellar,  columnar,  granular. 

H.=:2-5-3.  G.=5-566,  crystals  from  BrtLunsdorf. 
Lustre  adamantine,  i-i  often  pearly ;  shining.  Color 
snow-white,  occasionally  peach-blossom  red,  and[  ash-grav 
to  brownish.  Streak  white.  Translucent — subtran* 
parent. 


Oomp.— Sb«Os=Ozygcn  16*44,  antiinonj  88*56=100. 
Ob<. — Found  at  Przibram  in  Bohemia;  at  Felaobanya in  Hnngaij; 
Bx&unsdorf  in  Saxony.     Also  at  South  Ham,  Canada  Bast 

S£NABUONTiTB.^^Same  composition  as  the  aboTe,  but  oiystaUixea  in  jsometrio  octahe- 
drons.    G.  =6 '2-5 '8.    Pemeck,  Hungary ;  Cornwall ;  Haraclas  in  Algeria ;  S.  Ham.  Canada. 

CLAUDBTrrE ;  Arsenomtb. — Both  AsaOa.  The  lormer  is  orthorhombic,  the  latter  i^v 
metria  They  thus  correspond  to  the  two  forms  of  Sb^Oa  (see  above).  ClaudeUte  (6.  =3  n^ 
occurs  in  thin  plates  at  the  San  Domingo  mines,  Portugal  ArsenoUte  [G.  =3-0^8)  occun 
usually  in  capillary  crystals,  also  stalactltic;  earthy.  Andreasbeig;  Joachtmsthal ;  Corn- 
wall ;  Ophir  mine,  Nevada ;  California. 

BiSMiTE  (Wismuthocker,  (?«n/i ). — BifOi.  Occurs  massive,  earthy.  Schneebeig;  Joachims 
thai;  Cornwall.  Karelinitb.— SBiO+BiS.  Massive.  Color  lead-gray.  G.=6'6d.  Saro- 
dinsk  mine  In  the  Altai 

MoLTBDiTE  (Molybdfinooker,  Oerm.), — Composition  MoOa.  In  radiated  crystallizations,  as 
an  incrustation,  etc.  Occurs  with  molybdenite.  At  Westmoreland,  New  Hampbhire ;  Chester, 
Penn. ;  Virginia  City,  Nevada.     iLSBMAHNrrs,  near  the  above.    Bleiberg.  Carinthia. 

TuNOSTiTB. — ^WOa.  Pulverulent  and  earthy.  ComwaU;  Honrue,  Ct  Heymacits 
(Camot). — A  hydrated  tungstite.     Meymac,  Corr^ze. 

KEBMKSrrB  (Antimonblende,  C/tfrm.).— Composition  SbtStO=2Sb«Sa-f  SbaO*.  In  capillar/ 
crystals.     Color  cherry-red.     Brauusdorf ,  Saxony ;  AUemont ;  South  Ham,  Canada  East. 

Ceryantitb.— Sb08=SbtOa+SbaOe.  Color  yellow.  Besults  from  alteration  of  atibnita 
Spain;  Tuscany ;  Hungary,  eta ;  South  Ham,  Canada. 


8.  OXIDES  OF  THE  Cabbon-silioon  Gboup,  SeBIIsS  II. 


QUARTS.* 

Rhombohedral,  and  for  the  most  part  hemihedral  to  the  rhombohedron 
(or  tetartohedral  to  the  hexagonal  prisin).  JiAJi  =  94^  15',  (9  A  i?  =  12^" 
13' ;  (5  =  1-0999.  i  A  2-2  =  142°  '2%  R  A  -1,  ov.  i,  =  103°  34',  7?  A  -1,  adj., 
=  133°  44',  R  A  i,  ov.  2-2,  =  113**  8'.  Cleavage :  R,  —1,  and  %  very  iiidis- 
tinct:  sometimes  eflFected  by  plunging  a  heated  crystal  in  cold  water. 
Crystals  sometimes  very  shf»rt,  but  geneml  habit  prismatic ;  the  crystals 
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much  elongated,  fiometimes  fine  acicnlar;  nsnally  implanted  by  one 
extremity  of  the  prism.  Prismatic  faces  i  commonly  striated  horizontally, 
and  thus  distinguishable,  in  distorted  crystals,  from  the  pyramidal.  Crys- 
tals often  grouped  by  juxtaposition,  not  proper  twins,  frequently  in  radi- 
ated masses  with  a  surface  of  pyramids,  or  in  druses  having  a  surface  of 
pyi-amids  or  short  crj'stals.  Twins :  twinning-plane,  (1),  the  basal  plane 
O  (f .  506) ;  very  generally  penetration-twins,  as  illustrated  in  f.  265,  p.  .89. 
(2)  The  pyramid  1-2,  truncating  the  edge  between  +7?  and  —  Zf,  divergence 
of  axes   84^  83'.     Other  methods  of  twinning  rare,  parallel  to  ij  to  jfty  to 
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ii?,  etc.  (Jenzsch).     Also  in  pseudo-trillings  on  calcite,  with  2-2  as  the 
approximate  twinning-plane  (see  f.  336,  p.  101). 

Massive;    coarse    or  fine  granular  to  flint-like  or  crypto-crystalline 
Sometimes  raammillary,  stalactitic,  and  in  concretionary  forms. 
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H.=7.  G.=2-5-2-8 ;  2-64:13-2-654rl  (Beudant).  Lustre  vitreous,  some 
times  inclining  to  resinous  ;  splendent — nearly  dull.  Colorless  when  pure ; 
often  various  shades  of  vellow,  red,  brown,  green,  blue,  black.  Streak 
white,  of  pure  varieties ;  if  impure,  often  the  same  as  the  color,  but  much 
paler.  Transparent — opaque.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal — subconchoi* 
dal.    Tough — brittle — ^rriable.    Polarization  circular,  see  pp.  142-144 


DXSOEIPnVB  HIKERALOGY 

Oomp.— Pme  ^ca,  or  SiOt=Ozygen  53*88,  silicon 46 '67 =100.  In  mnaAfe  Tuiaties  ofhca 
niized  with  a  little  opal-silica.  Impure  yarieties  contain  iron  sesquioxide,  calcium  carbonate^ 
clay,  sand,  and  Tarioas  minerals. 

Var. — 1.  Crystallized  (phenocrystalline),  Titreous  in  lustre.  2.  Flint-like,  maasiTe,  or  dxp- 
tociTBtalline.  The  fint  diTiaion  indndes  all  ordinary  Titreous  quarts,  whether  haviii^  cryfr- 
talline  faces  or  not  The  varieties  under  the  second  are  in  genend  acted  upon  somewbat  toorc 
by  attrition,  and  by  chemical  agents,  as  fluohydric  add.  than  those  of  the  first  In  all  kind^ 
made  up  of  layers,  as  agate,  successive  layers  are  unequally  eroded. 

A.  PHSNOCBTBTALLINB  OB  YlTJlEOUB  YABIETIBa 

1.  Ordinary  OrystaSized ;  Bock  Crystal  Oioi/ess  quarts,  or  nearly  so,  whether  in  dia- 
tinot  crystals  or  not 

2.  Aiteriated;  Star  quartz  (Stemquartz,  Oerm,),  Containing  within  the  crystal  whitisb 
or  colored  radiations  along  the  diametral  planes. 

8.  Amethystine;  Amethyst  Clear  purple,  or  bluish-violet  The  odor  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  manganese. 

4.  Base.  Rose-red  or  pink,  but  becoming  paler  on  exposure.  Common  massive,  and  then 
usually  much  cracked.  Lustre  sometimes  a  little  greasy.  Fuchs  states  that  the  color  is  due 
to  tltudo  oidde.    It  may  come  in  i>art  from  manganese. . 

6.  TeSow  ;  False  Topaz.  Yellow  and  pelludd,  or  nearly  so ;  resembling  somewhat  yellov 
topaz,  but  vexT  different  in  crystallization  and  in  absence  of  cleavage. 

6.  Smoky,  Cairngorm  Stone.  Smoky-yellow  to  smoky-brovm,  and  often  transparent ;  but 
varying  to  biownish-black,  and  then  nearly  opaque  in  thick  crystals.  The  color  is  dne  to 
organic  compounds,  according  to  Forster. 

7.  Milky.  Milk-white  and  nearly  opaque.  Lustre  often  greasy,  and  then  called  Qreaey 
quartz. 

8.  CaVs  Eye  (Katzenauge,  Oerm.\  Exhibiting  opalescence,  but  without  prismatic  oolora, 
an  effect  due  to  fibres  of  asbestus. 

9.  Aeen^rine.     Spangled  with  scales  of  mica  or  other  mineral. 

10.  Impure  from  the  presence  of  distinct  fninerals  distributed  densely  through  the  masa. 
The  more  common  kinds  are  those  in  which  the  impurities  are  :  (a)  ferruginous^  either  red  or 
yellow  iron  oxide ;  {b)  ehlaritie,  some  kind  of  chlorite ;  (c)  aeUneiUie  ;  {d)  micaceotts  ;  {e)  are- 
naceous, or  sand.  Quartz  crystals  also  occur  penetrated  by  various  minenils,  as  topaz,  corun- 
dum, chiysobeiyl,  garnet,  different  species  of  the  homblende  and  pyroxene  groups,  rutile, 
hematite,  gothite,  etc.,  etc. 

Containing  liquids  in  cavities.  These  liquids  are  seen  to  move  with  the  change  of  position 
of  the  crystal,  provided  an  air-bubble  be  present  in  the  cavity.  The  liquid  is  either  water 
(pure,  or  a  mineral  solution),  carbon  dioxide,  or  some  petroleum-like  or  other  oompound. 

B.  CRYPTOCBYflTALLINE  YABIBTIBa 

1.  Chahedony.  Having  the  lustre  nearly  of  wax,  and  either  transparent  or  translucent 
Color  white,  grayish,  pale-brown  to  dark-brown,  black  ;  tendon-color  common ;  sometimes  deli- 
cate blue.  Also  of  other  shades,  and  then  having  other  names.  Often  mammillazy,  botiyoi- 
dal,  stalactitic,  and  occurring  lining  or  filling  cavities  in  rocks.  It  is  true  quartz,  with  some 
disseminated  opah 

2.  CameUan.  A  clear  red  chalcedony,  pale  to  deep  in  shade ;  also  brownish-red  to  brown, 
the  latter  kind  reddish-brown  by  transmitted  light 

8.  Chrysoprase,  An  apple-green  chalcedony,  the  color  due  to  the  presence  of  nickel 
oxide. 

4.  Prase.  Translucent  and  dull  leek-green ;  so  named  from  irpdaav,  a  leek.  Always  regarded 
as  a  stone  of  little  value.     The  name  is  also  given  to  crystalline  quartz  of  the  same  color. 

6.  Plasma,  Bather  bright-green  to  leek-green,  and  also  sometimes  nearly  emerald-green, 
and  subtranslucent  or  feebly  translucent;  sometimes  dotted  with  white.  Heliotrope^  or 
JXood-stone,  is  the  same  stone  essentially,  with  small  spots  of  red  jsaper,  looking  like  drops  of 
blood. 

6.  Agate.  A  variegated  chalcedony.  The  colors  are  either  banded  or  in  douds,  or  due  to 
visible  impurities,  a.  Blinded,  The  bands  are  delicate  parallel  lines,  of  white,  tendon-like, 
wax-like,  pale  and  dark-brown,  and  black  colors,  and  sometimes  bluish  and  other  shades. 
They  follow  waving  or  zigzag  courses,  and  are  occasionally  concentric  circular,  as  in  the  eye- 
agate.  The  bands  are  the  edges  of  layers  of  deposition,  the  agate  having  been  formed  by  a 
deposit  of  silica  from  solutions  intermittently  supplied,  in  irregular  cavities  in  rocks,  and 
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dexiTins^  their  oonoentrio  waving  oonxBes  from  the  irreffolaritles  of  the  walls  of  the  cayi^ 
Owing^  also  to  the  unequal  porosity,  agates  may  be  varied  in  color  by  artificial  means.  /3.  Ir- 
regularly  clouded.  The  colors  varioua,  as  in  banded  agate.  /.  C<Aor9  dite  to  viuibU  impuritieif 
uicladin^  Mass-agate^  fiUed  with  brown  moss-like  or  dendritic  forms  distributed  through  the 
mass ;  JJendritio  Agate^  containing  brown  or  black  dendritic  markings.  There  is  also  Agatiud 
VDood  :  wood  petrified  with  clouded  agate. 

7.  Onyx,  Like  agate  in  consisting  of  layers  of  different  colon,  but  the  layers  are  in  evea 
planes,  and  the  banding  therefore  straight,  and  hence  its  use  for  cameos,  the  head  being  out 
in  one  color,  and  another  serving  for  the  background.  The  colors  of  the  best  are  perfecUy 
well  defined,  and  either  white  and  black,  or  white,  brown  and  black  alternate. 

8.  Sardonyx,  Like  onyx  in  structure,  but  includes  layers  of  camelian  (sard)  along  with 
others  of  wldte  or  whitish,  and  brown,  and  sometimes  black  colors. 

9.  Jcupt^r,  Impure  opaque  colored  quartz,  (a)  Med  iron  sesquioxide  being  the  coloring 
matter,  (d)  Brownish^  or  oc/irsyeUaio,  colored  by  hydrous  iron  sesquioxide,  and  becoming  red 
when  so  heated  as  to  drive  off  the  water,  (e)  Dark-green  and  brownish-green,  {d)  Grayish- 
blue.  (0)  Blackish  or  brownish-black,  (/)  JStriped  or  riband  jasper  (Bandjaspis,  Germ,)^ 
having  the  colors  in  broad  stripes,  {g)  Egyptian  jasper,  in  nodules  which  are  zoned  in  brown 
and  yellowish  colors.  Foreelain  jasper  is  nothing  but  baked  clay,  and  differs  from  true  jasper 
in  being  B.B.  fusible  on  the  edges.  Bed  porphyry j  or  its  base,  resembles  jasper,  but  is  lUso 
fusible  on  the  edges,  being  usually  an  impure  feldspar. 

10.  AgckU^€uper,    An  agate  consisting  of  jasper  with  veinings  and  cloudings  of  chalcedony. 

11.  dUiceous  sinter*  Irregularly  cellular  quartz,  formed  by  deposition  from  waters  contain- 
ing silica  or  soluble  silicates  in  solution. 

12.  Flint  (Feuerstein,  Qerm.).  Somewhat  allied  to  chalcedony,  but  more  opaque,  and  of 
dull  colors,  usually  gray,  smoky-brown,  and  brownish-black.  The  exterior  is  often  whitish, 
from  mixture  with  lime  or  chalk,  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  Lustre  barely  glistening,  sub- 
vitreous.  Breaks  with  a  deeply  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  The  Hint  of 
the  chalk  formation  consists  lai^ly  of  the  remains  of  infusoria  (Diatoms),  sponges,  and  other 
marine  productions.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  common  kinds  is  mostly  carbonaoeoui 
matter. 

13.  Homstone  (Homstein,  Oerm.).  Resembles  flint,  but  more  brittle,  the  fracture  more 
splintery.  Chert  is  a  term  often  applied  to  homstone,  and  to  any  impure  flinty  rock,  indnd- 
ing  the  jaspers. 

14.  Misanitej  Lydian  Stone  or  Touchstone,  A  velvet-black  siliceous  stone  or  flinty  jasper, 
used  on  account  of  its  hardness  anl  black  color  for  trying  the  purity  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  color  left  on  the  stone  after  rubbing  the  metal  across  it  indicates  to  the  experienced  eye 
the  amount  of  alloy.    It  is  not  splintery  like  homstone. 

Pyr.,  elo. — B.B.  unaltered ;  with  borax  dissolves  slowly  to  a  clear  glass ;  with  soda  dii- 
solves  with  effervescence ;  unacted  upon  by  salt  of  phosphorus.  Insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
add,  and  only  slightly  acted  upon  by  solutions  of  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  When  fused  and 
cooled  it  becomes  opal-silioa,  having  G.  =2 '2. 

Diff^— Quartz  is  distinguished  by  its  hardness — scratching  glass  with  facility ;  infusibiUt$ 
^not  fusing  before  the  blowpipe  ;  insolttirility— not  attacked  by  water  or  the  adds ;  uneUavO' 
dtZ^—one  variety  being  tabular,  but  proper  cleavage  never  being  distinctly  observed.  To 
these  characteristics  the  action  of  soda  B.B.  may  be  added. 

Obs. — Quartz  occurs  as  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  granite,  syenite,  gneips,  mica 
■chist,  and  many  related  rocks ;  as  the  principal  constituent  of  quartz-rock  and  many  sand- 
stones ;  as  an  unessential  ingredient  in  some  trachyte,  porphyry,  etc. ;  as  the  vein-stone  in 
various  rooks,  and  for  a  large  part  of  mineral  veins ;  as  a  foreign  mineral  in  the  cavities  of  trap, 
basalt,  and  related  rocks,  some  limestones,  etc. ,  making  geodes  of  crystals,  or  of  chalcedony, 
Agate,  camelian,  eta ;  as  imbedded  nodules  or  masses  in  various  limestones,  constituting  the 
flint  of  the  chalk  formation,  the  homstone  of  other  limestones — these  nodules  sometime« 
becoming  continuous  layers ;  as  masses  of  jasper  occasionally  in  limestone.  It  is  the  principal 
material  of  the  pebbles  of  gravel  beds,  and  of  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  and  sand  beds  every- 
>^bere.  Silica  also  occurs  in  solution  (but  mostly  as  a  soluble  alkaline  silicate)  in  hiMited 
natural  waters,  as  those  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and  Califomia,  and  the 
xellowstone  Park,  and  very  sparingly  in  many  cold  mineral  waters. 

Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  the  Carrara  quarries,  and  numerous  other  foreign  locali- 
ties, afford  fine  spedmens  of  rock  crystal.  Amethysts  are  brought  ^m  India,  Ceylon,  and 
^Qtsia,  also  Transylvania.  The  amygdaloids  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  afford  magni- 
tloont  spedmens  of  chalcedony;  also  Huttenberg  and  Loben  in  Carinthia,  etc  The  finest 
^arneHans  and  agates  are  found  in  Arabia,  India,  Brazil,  Surinam,  Oberstein,  and  Saxony. 
W8  eye^  Iq  Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  also  in  the  Harz  and  Bavaria.    JSdiotrope^  it 

Buoharia,  Tataty,  Siberia. 
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In  New  York,  quarts  dystals  are  abundant  in  Herkimer  Go.  Fine  dodeoahedral  erjrstaU, 
at  the  beds  of  specular  iron  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.  In  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.,  at  I>laziioiid 
Island  and  Diamond  Point,  Lake  Gteoige,  Pelbam  and  Chesterfield,  Sfoss. ,  Paris  and  Penj, 
Me.,  Benton,  N.  H.,  Sharon,  Vt.,  Meadow  Mount,  Md.,  and  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  are  other 
localities  of  quartz  ciystal.  For  other  localities,  see  the  catalogue  of  looalities  in  tl&e  lattf^ 
part  of  this  volume. 

Bom  quartz^  at  Albany  and  Paris,  Me.,  Acworth,  N.H.,  and  elsewhere ;  mnokjf  quartz^  ^t 
Goshen,  Mass.,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  etc. ;  amethyst^  at  Ke'weenAW 
Point  and  Thunder  Bay,  eta.  Lake  Superior;  also  at  Bristol,  lUiode  Island,  near  Greeneboxo, 
N.  C. ;  Specimen  Mountain,  Yellowstone  Park.  Crystallized  green  quartz,  at  ProvideDce, 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn. ;  at  EUenville,  N.  Y.  Chalcedony  and  agates  about  Lake  Superior,  the 
l^Iississippi,  and  the  streams  to  the  west,  etc.  Bed  jasper  is  found  in  pebbles  on  the  baziks  of 
the  Hudiion  at  Troy ;  red  and  yellow,  near  Murphy's,  Calayenis  Co.,  Gal.  Heliotrope  oocupies 
veins  in  slate  at  Bloomingrove,  Orange  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

Several  varieties  of  this  species  have  long  been  employed  in  jeweliy.  The  ameth^H  bat 
always  been  esteemed  for  its  beauty.  Cameos  are  in  general  made  of  onyx,  which  is  well 
fitted  for  this  kind  of  miniature  sculpture.  Jasper  admits  of  a  brilliant  polish,  and  is  often 
formed  into  vases,  boxes,  knife-handles,  etc.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Florentine  mosaics.  The  camelian  is  often  rich  in  color,  but  is  too  common  to  be  xniuih 
esteemed ;  when  first  obtained  from  the  rock  they  are  usually  gray  or  grayish-red ;  they 
receive  their  fine  colors  from  an  exposure  of  several  weeks  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  a  sabeeiqiienl 
heating  in  earthen  pots.  The  colors  of  agate,  when  indistinct,  may  be  brought  oat  by  boil- 
ing in  oil,  and  afterward  in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  latter  carbonises  the  oil  abaorbed  by  tba 
porous  layers,  and  thus  increasea  the  contrast  of  the  different  ooIoes, 


TRIBTMXTB.* 


Hexagonal. 


the  face  pearly, 
choidal. 


1A1  =  124^  3'  (basal);  lAl  =  127^  35' (terminal) ;  i  = 
1-6304  (v.  JEiath).  Cleavage  O,  imperfect  Crye- 
tals  minute,  commonly  tabular  (f.  607),  formed 
by  the  prism  and  basal  plane ;  also  frequently  in 
twins  and  trillings  witli  (1)  ^,  and  (2)  J  as  the 
twiniiing-planes.  Double  refi*action  positive. 
H.=:7.  G.=2-282-2-326.  Lustre  vitreous,  on 
Colorless,  becoming  white  on  weathering.    Fracture  con- 


Oomp. — Pure  silica,  or  SiOs,  like  quarts. 

Pyr. — B.  B.  infusible.  Fuses  in  soda  with  effervescence,  forming  a  colorless  glass.  Soluble 
in  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 

Obs. — First  found  in  cavities  in  the  trachyte  from  Gerro  St.  Gristoval,  near  Pachuca, 
Mexico.  Also  in  the  trachyte  of  the  Siebengebirge,  and  in  related  rocks  from  many  localities. 
Forming  on  one  occasion  the  mass  of  white  volcanic  ashes,  from  the  island  Vulcano.  Also 
in  microscopic  crystals  inclosed  in  opal,  and  in  quartz. 

AsMAirrrB  {Maskdyne). — ^A  third  form  of  silica,  ciystallizing  in  the  orthorhombio  system, 
**iBomorphous  with  brookite."  H.=5'6.  Q,=22i5.  Foimd  in  very  minute  oystallioa 
grains,  generally  rounded,  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Breitenbaoh. 


GPAXm 


Massive,  amorphous;  sometimes  small  reniform.  stalactitic,  or  large 
tubeit)6e.     Also  earthy. 

H.=5"6-6'5.  G.=l*9-2'3.  Lustre  vitreous,  frequently  subviti-eoiiB : 
often  inclining  to  resinous,  and  sometimes  to  pearly.    Color  white,  yellow, 
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red,  brown,  green,  gray,  ^nerally  pale;  dark  colors  arise  from  foreign 
admixtures ;  sometimes  a  rich  play  of  colors,  or  different  colors  by  refracted 
and  reflected  light.     Streak  white.     Transparent  to  nearly  opaque. 

Oomp. — Silica,  SiOt,  u  for  qaarti,  the  opal  oondition  being  one  of  lower  degrees  of  liard- 
nesi  and  specific  gravity.  Water  is  usually  present,  but  it  is  regarded  as  unessentiaL  It 
Taries  in  amount  horn  2  to  21  p.  c;  or,  mosdy,  from  3-9  p.  a 

Var. — 1.  Predotts  Opal.  Exhibits  a  play  of  delicate  colors,  or,  as  Pliny  says,  presents  Taiiona 
refulgent  tints  in  succession,  reflecting  now  one  hue  and  now  another.  Seldom  larger  than  a 
hazel-nut.     Doubly  refracting  (biaxial),  B^hrenB, 

3.  Fire-opaL  Hyacinth-red  to  honey -yeUow  colors,  with  fire-like  reflections  somewhat  iiised 
on  turning. 

3.  Gircufol    Bluish-white,  translucent,  with  reddish  reflections  in  a  bright  light. 

4.  Common  Oped.  In  part  translucent ;  (a)  milk-white  to  greenish,  yellowish,  bluish ;  (b) 
HeHi^oiHU  (Wachsopal,  Pechopal,  Oerm.),  wax-,  honey-  to  ochre-yeUow,  with  a  resinoiu 
lustre :  (c)  dull  olive-green  and  moontain-green ;  {d)  brick-red. 

5.  (jtichciong.  Opaque,  bluish- white,  porcelain- white,  pale-yeUowish  or  reddish;  often 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  contains  a  little  alumina. 

6.  Opal-agate,    Agate-like  in  structure,  but  consisting  of  opal  of  different  shades  of  color. 

7.  Jatp'Opal.  Opal  containing  some  yellow  iron  sesquioxide  and  other  impurities,  and  hav- 
ing the  color  of  yeUow  jasper,  with  the  lustre  of  common  opal 

8.  Wood^pal  (Holzopal,  Oerm. ).     Wood  petrified  by  opal. 

9.  HytiiUe.  Clear  as  glass  and  odorless,  constituting  globular  concretions,  and  also  crastc 
with  a  globular,  renif orm,  bottyoidai,  or  stalactitio  surtaoe ;  also  passing  into  translucent, 
snd  whiti^. 

10.  FUnite^  8Uio60u$  Sinter.  Includes  translucent  to  opaque,  grayish,  whitish,  or  brownish 
incnistations,  porous  to  firm  in  texture ;  sometimes  fibrous  like  or  filamentous,  and,  when  so, 
pearly  in  lustre,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  siliceous  minerals  of  volcanic  rocks 
about  fumaroles,  or  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  hot  springs.  It  graduates  at  times  into 
byalite.  OeyuriU  constitutes  concretionary  deposite  about  the  Iceland  and  Yellowstone 
{pealUe)  geysers,  presenting  white  or  grayish,  porous,  stalactitio,  filamentous,  cauliflower- 
hke  forms ;  also  compact-massive,  and  scaly  massive ;  II.  =5  ;  rarely  transparent,  usually 
opaque '  sometimes  falling  to  powder  on  drying  in  the  air. 

11.  Fioat'tUme,  In  light  concretionary  or  tuberose  masses,  white  or  grayish,  sometimes 
cavernous,  rough  in  fracture.  So  light,  owing  to  its  spongy  texture,  as  to  float  on  water. 
Tlie  concretions  sometimes  have  a  flint-like  nucleus. 

12.  Tripotite,  Formed  from  the  siliceous  sheUs  of  Diatoms  and  other  microscopic  species, 
fts  first  made  known  by  Ehrenberg,  and  occurring  in  deposits,  often  many  miles  in  area,  either 
onoompacted,  or  moderately  hard.  Infuaorial  iOarth^  or  ISartfiy  TnpoUUy  a  very  fine-grained 
earth  looking  often  like  an  eartny  chalk,  or  a  clay,  but  harsh  to  the  feel,  and  scratching  glass 
when  rubbed  on  it. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible,  but  becomes  opaque.  Some  yellow  varieties, 
Qontaining  iron,  turn  red. 

Obs. — Occurs  filling  cavities  and  fissures  or  seams  in  igneous  rocks,  porphyry,  and  some 
metallic  veins.  Also  imbedded,  like  flint,  in  limestone,  and  sometimes,  like  other  quarts 
oonoretions,  in  argillaceous  beds ;  also  formed  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  some  hot  springs ; 
also  resulting  from  the  mere  acoumalation,  or  accumulation  and  partial  solution  and  solidifi- 
cation, of  the  siliceous  shells  of  infusoria — which  consist  essentially  of  opal-silica. 

Preeums  opal  occurs  in  Hungary ;  in  Honduras ;  and  Mexico.  Fire  opal  occurs  at  Zimapan 
in  Mexico  ;  Faroe  ;  near  San  Antonio,  Honduras.  Common  opal  is  abundant  at  Telkebanya  ^ 
in  Hungary;  in  Moravia;  in  Bohemia;  Stenzelberg  in  the  Siebengebirge ;  Faroe,  Iceland; 
the  GianVs  Causeway,  at  many  localitiea  In  U.  S.,  hyaUte  occurs  sparingly  in  N.  York,  at 
the  Phillips  ore  bed,  Putnam  Go. ;  in  Gkorgia,  in  Burke  and  Scriven  Cos.;  in  Washington  Co., 
good  fire  opal.     At  the  Gtoysers  on  the  Fire  Hole  river,  Yellowstone  Park,  geyserite  is  abundant. 

The  precious  opal,  when  large,  and  exhibiting  its  peculiar  play  of  colors  in  perfection,  ia  a 
Ksm  of  high  value.     It  is  cut  with  a  convex  surface. 

Mblanophlogetb  (i^uautoj.'OcoUrs  in  minute,  ootorless,  cubes  coating  sulphur  azyttoli 
from  Olrgenti,  SicUy.  Contuns  SiOi  86*3  p.  c,  S0«  7*2,  HaO  2*9  ;  chemical  nature  doiibt* 
nil*    Tuna  black  upon  ignition,  hence  the  name. 
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IL  TERNARY  OXYGEN  COMPOirNDS. 


1.  SILICATES.— A.  ANHYIiROUS  3£LICATBS. 


a.  B1BILIOATK8.    General  Formula  RSiO,. 


(a)  Amphihole  Oroup.    PyrooDene  Section. 
BNSTATXnB.    BBOKzm.    PMotertite. 


Orthorhombic 
008 


r 


Bamle,  Norway. 


7a/=88^  16'  and  91°  44'  (Breiteiibach  meteorite,  v. 
LcmgY.i  :l}d-  0-58853  :  103086  : 1.  Cleavage:  I, 
easy  ;  i-{,  t-i,  lees  8<>.  Sometimes  a  fibrous  appearance 
on  the  cleavage-surface.     Also  massive  and  lamellar. 

H.=6-5.  &.=31-3-3.  Lustre  a  little  pearly  on 
cleavage-surfaces  to  vitreous  ;  often  metalloiaal  in  the 
bronzite  variety.  Color  grayish- white,  yellowish-white, 
greenish-white,  to  olive-green  and  brown.  Streak  nn- 
colored,  grayish.  Double  refraction  positive ;  optic- 
axial  plane  brachydiagonal ;  axes  very  divergent. 

Oomp.,  Vur.— MfirSiO«=Silica  60,  magnesia  40= 100;  also  (Higr,  Ve) 
SiOt. 

Var.  1.  WUh  UiUe  cr  no  iron;  Enstatite.  Color  white,  yeUowiah,  gzuyish,  or  greeniah- 
white;  lustre  pearly-yitreoiis ;  G.  =8*10-8*13.  CMadnite^  which  makes  ap  90  p.  a  of  th« 
Biahopnlle  meteorite,  belongs  here  and  is  the  porest  kind ;  VidorUe  {Mounier),  from  the 
Deeaa  (GhiU)  meteoric  iron  is  probably  identical. 

fL  Ferriferout;  Brondte,  Color  gxayish-green  to  oliTe^gxeen  and  brown ;  lustre  of  deav- 
age-surface  adamantine  pearly  to  sabmetallio  or  bronse-like.  The  ratio  of  Mg :  Fe  varioN 
from  11  :  1  to  8  : 1.  Analysis  of  bronzite  from  LeipervUle  by  Pisani,  SiOa  67*06,  oUOt  028, 
PeO  6-77,  MgO  85  69,  HgO  0-90=99-62. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  almost  infusible,  being  only  slightly  rounded  on  the  thin  edges ;  F.=^ 
Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

BifiL — Distinguished  by  its  infusibility  from  yarieties  of  amphibole,  which  it  resembles. 

Obs«— Occurs  near  Aloysthal  in  Morayia;  in  theVoeges;  at  Kupf erberg  in  Bayaria ;  at 
Baste  in  the  Ears  {Protobiutite) ;  in  the  chr>Bolite  bombs  in  the  Eifel ;  in  immense  crystals 
with  apatite,  near  Bamle,  Norway.  In  Pennsylyania,  at  Leiperyille  and  Texas ;  at  Brewster, 
K.  Y.     Bronzite  is  quite  common  in  meteorites. 

BesCloizeaux  first  defined  the  limits  of  this  species,  as  here  laid  down. 

Named  from  'cMnCrnf ,  an  opponent,  because  so  refractory.  The  name  hranMiU  has  prioritjy 
Imt  a  bronae  lustre  is  not  essential,  and  is  &r  from  aniyersaL 


BTFBRSTBBNS. 

Orthorhombic.  /A  7=91°  32^,  DesOloizeaux  (Mt  Dorfi);  91*  40' 
T.  Rath  {amblyategite).  Cleavage :  i-l  perfect,  1  and  i-l  distinct  but  inter 
mpted.     Usually  foliated  massive. 

H.=5-6.  G.=3'892.  Lustre  somewhat  pearly  on  a  cleavage-surface, 
and  sometimes  a  little  metalloidal ;  often  with  a  peculiar  iridescence  due 
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to  the  presence  of  miiuite  enclosed  tabular  crjstals  (brookite?)  in  parallel 
poeition  (KosmannV     Color  dark  brownish-green,  gray- 
ish-black,   greenisn- black,    pinchbeck-brown.      Streak  509 
grayish,  brownish-gray.     Translucent  to  nearly  opaque, 
brittle.     Optic-axial  plane  brachydiagonal ;  axes  very 
divergent ;  bisectrix  negative. 


N  Paul,  Labrador  m  Canada; 

nraj ;  Bonsbeig  in  Bohemia ;  vX           I      J         / 

lerSeo  (ajnhly$UgiU,  \  Voigt-  \xV^S<     \  / 

nd  bronxiUU  and  hmersthene  ^<a^,x>--^^ 


Oomp.— (]^,Fe)SiO«  with  Fe  :  ]lfg=l  :  5,  1:3,  etc.     If  Fc  to 
Mff =1  :  2  the  formnU  rcquirea  SiO,  54-2,  FeO  21  -7,  MgO  241  =  100.        j      g-        j     ^ 

Pyr.,  flto. — B.B.  fnaes  to  a  black  enamel,  and  on  oharooal  yields  a 
magnetio  xnam     PartiaUy  decomposed  by  bjrdrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — HTpexBthene  occnn  at  Isle  St  Paul,  JLiabrador  in  Canada ; 
at  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  in  Greenland ;  Norwaj 
the  Tyrol ;  Elfdalen  in  Sweden ;  Laacher 
land  ;  in  trachyte  of  Mt.  Dor^,  Anyeigne. 

in  chemical  oompoaition,  enHatite  (and  btrmtUe)^  and  hypertthenL 
belong^  together,  tinoe  they  grade  insensibly  into  each  other ;  and  in  ^^'  I^^ 

crystalline  form  they  are  identical.    The  essential  difference  between 

them,  according  to  DesCloizeaux,  lies  in  the  axial  dispersion  which  ia  umformly  p  <  v  to\ 
enatatite,  and  p  >  v  f  or  hypenthene. 

DiACi^AfliTB. — Near  bronxite ;  differs  in  optical  characters.     (Mig,Fe,Ga)SiOa.     Harzbnrg; 
Ooadamma,  Spain. 

WOLULBTONITB.    Tabular  Spar.    Tafelspath,  Oerm, 

Monoclinic.  C=  69*>  48',  /A  I  =  87°  28',  O  A  2-i  =  137°  48';  i:h:d 
==  0-4838  :  0-89789  : 1.  Fig.  610  in  the  pyroxene  or  normal  position,  but 
^^^  the  edge  O/i-i  the  obtuse  edge  ;  f.  511  in  the  position  given  the  crys- 
tals u>  authors  who  make  i-4  the  plane  O,  and  24  the  plane  /.  <?  A  —  1-t 
=  160"  30',  <?Al-i=:154«  25',  i.tA-.2  =  132«  54',  i-i  A  2  =  93°  52'. 
Rarely  in  distinct  tabular  crystals.  Cleava^:  O  most  distinct;  t-t  less 
so ;  1-i  and  —  l-i  in  traces.  Twins :  twinning-plane  i-i.  Usually  cleav- 
able  massive,  with  the  surface  appearing  long  fibrous,  fibres  parallel  or 
reticulated,  rather  strongly  coherent 


510 


511 


H.=4-5-5.  G.==2-78-2*9.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  upon 
the  faces  of  perfect  cleavage.  Color  white,  inclining  to  gray,  yellow,  red, 
or  brown.  Streak  white.  Subtransparent — ti-anslucent.  Tractui-e  uneven, 
sometimes  -ery  tough.  Optic-axial  plane  i-l ;  divergence  70®  40'  for  the 
^  rays ;  bisectrix  of  the  acute  angle  negative ;  inclmed  to  a  normal  to  i-i 
&7^  48',  and  to  a  normal  to  O  12%  DesCL 
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Oomp.~Ca8iO.=8fli«  51  "7,  lime  483=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  matiaas  no  change.  B.B.  fases  easily  on  the  edges  j  with  some  soda,  i 
blobby  glass,  with  more,  swells  np  and  is  infusible.  With  hydrochloric  acid  gelatinises ;  xnoit 
\*arietie8  eifenresce  slightly  from  the  presence  of  calcite. 

Difil — Differs  from  asbestus,  and  tremolite  in  forming  a  jelly  with  acids,  as  also  by  its  more 
rltreoQS  fracture ;  fuses  less  readily  than  natrolite  and  soolecite;  when  pure  does  not  effer- 
vesce with  adds  like  the  carbonates. 

Obs. — Wollastonite  is  found  in  regions  of  granite  and  granular  limestone  ^  also  in  basalt  and 
layas.  Occurs  in  Hungary;  in  Finland;  and  in  Norway;  at  Odokum  m  Sweden ;  in  the 
Hans ;  at  Auerbach,  in  granular  limestone ;  at  YesuTius.  In  the  U.  8.,  in  ilT.  Ytn'K  at  Wills- 
borough  ;  at  Lewis ;  Diana,  Lewis  Go.  In  Penn.^  Bucks  Oa  At  the  Cliff  Mine,  Keweenaw 
Point,  Lake  Superior.    In  Canada^  at  GrenyiUe. 


-f 


Fmozzma 

Monoclinic.  C  =  73»  59',  /A 7  =  87*  5',  6> A 2-*  =  131°  IT;  6'.  bid 
=  0-5412  :  0-91346  : 1.  0M=  100"  57',  <?  A  -  l-»  =  155»  61',  C>A  1-i 
=  148*  35',  Oa -1  =  146°  9',  <?Al  =  137°  49',  -1 A -1  =  131"  24'. 
Cleavage :  /  rather  perfect,  often  interrupted ;  i-i  soinetimea  nearly  per- 


lit 


614 


I 

647 


]1 

«ir 


619 


feet ;  i'l  imperfect ;  0  Bometimes  easy.     CrvBtals  tistially  thick  and  stunt. 
Twins :  twinning-plane  i-i  (f .  621).     Often  coarse  lamellar,  in  large  masses, 

Sarallel  to  O  or  iri.    Also  grannlar,  particles  coarse  or  line ;  and  fibrous, 
bres  often  fine  and  long. 

H.=5-6.  a=3-23-3-5.  Lustre 
vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous ; 
some  pearly.  Color  green  of 
various  shades,  verging  on  one 
side  to  white  or  gravish-white, 
and  on  the  other  to  brown  and 
black.  Streak  white  to  gray  and 
grayish-green.  Transparent  — 
opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal — 
uneven.  Brittle.  In  crystals 
from  Fassa,  optic-axial  plane  f-i; 
divergence  110°  to  113° ;  bisec- 
trix  of  the  acute  angle  positive^ 
inclined  51°  6'  to  a  normal  to  t-i  and  22°  65'  to  a  normal  to  O,  DesCl. 
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Comp.,  Var. — ^A  bkUicate,  haying  the  general  formula  BSiOa,  where  B  may  be  Ca,Hg, 
Fe,Mn,  Bometimea  alao  Zn^Ka^.Naa.  Usu^y  two  or  more  of  these  bases  are  present.  The 
first  three  are  most  common ;  bat  caloi  im  is  the  only  one  that  is  present  always  and  in  large 
percentage.  Besides  the  sabstitutions  of  the  above  bases  for  one  another,  these  same  bases 
are  at  times  replaced  by  sil^Fe^Mn,  thoagh  sparingly,  and  the  silicon  occasionally  by  alumi- 
uam. 

The  varieties  proceeding  from  these  isomorphous  substitntions  are  many  and  diverse ;  and 
there  are  still  oUiers  depending  on  the  state  of  crystallization.  The  foliated  and  fibrous 
kinds  early  received  separate  names,  and  for  a  while  were  regarded  as  distinct  speoiesL  Fibrous 
or  columnar  forms  are  very  much  less  common  than  in  hornblende,  and  lamellar  or  foliated 
kinds  more  common.  The  crystaU  are  rarely  long  and  slender,  or  bladed,  like  those  of  thai 
species. 

The  most  prominent  division  of  the  species  is  into  (A)  the  non-alumvioiu  ;  (B)  the  alumi- 
runu.  But  the  former  of  these  groups  shades  imperceptibly  into  the  latter.  These  two  groups 
are  generally  subdivided  according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  different  protoxide  elements^ 
Yet  here,  also,  the  gradation  from  one  series  to  another  is  in  general  by  almost  insensible 
shades  as  to  composition  and  chemical  characters,  as  well  as  all  physical  qualities. 

L   CONTAININO  LITTLE  OB  NO  ALUHINA. 

1.  LifM-MagneHa  Fyroxtne ;  Malacolitb.  Diopside,  Alalite,  White  Gocoolite.  Goloi 
white,  yellowish,  grayish-white  to  i>ale  green.  In  crystals :  cleavable  and  granular  massive. 
Sometimes  transparent  and  colorless.  G.  =  8  '3-3  38.  Formula,  CaMgSisO* = Silica  55  *6,  mag- 
nesia 18*5,  lime  25*9.     Sometimes  Ca  :  Mg=l :  2 ;  less  than  4  p.  c.  of  iron  are  present. 

2.  Lima' MagThesia- Iron  Pyroxoie  ;  Saulite.  Color  grayish -green  to  deep  green  and  black ; 
Bometimea  grayish  and  yellowish-white.  In  crystals  ;  also  cleavable  and  granular  massive 
G. =3  25-3*4.  Named  from  Sala  in  Sweden,  one  of  its  localities,  where  the  mineral  occurs 
in  masses  of  a  grayish-greeu  color,  having  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  basal  plane  ( 0), 
Formula  iCa,Mg,Fe)SiOs.  The  ratio  of  Ca  :  Mg  :  Fe  varies  much,  =3  :  8  :  1,  2  :  2  :  l,etc.  The 
ratio=:4  :  8  :  1,  corresponds  to  silica  58*7,  magnesia  18  4.  lime  24*9,  iron  protoxide  8 '0=100. 

Di  all  AGE.  Part  of  the  so-called  dicUUige^  or  thin  foliated  pyroxene,  belongs  here,  and  the 
rest  under  the  corresponding  division  of  the  aluminous  pyroxenes.  Color  grayish  green  to 
bright  grass-green,  and  deep  green;  lustre  of  cleavage  surface  pearly,  sometimes  metalloidal 
or  brassy.  H.=4.  G.  =3*2-8 '85.  Composition  near  the  preceding ;  analysis  by  vom  Bath, 
Neurode,  SiO,  53*80,  :A10,  1  -99,  FeO  8*95,  MnO  0*28,  MgO  18*08,  CaO  21  •«$,  H.O  0*88=99'82. 
With  this  variety  belongs  part  also  of  what  has  been  called  hypersthene  and  brtmeUe-^thfi  part 
that  is  easily  fusible.  Common  especially  in  serpentine  rocks.  Named  from  diaXAuyr^,  dif' 
ference,  in  allusion  to  the  dissimilar  cleavages. 

3.  Iron-ldms  Pyroxene,  Hkobnbeboitis.  Color  black.  In  crystals,  and  also  lamellar 
massive  ;  cleavage  easy  parallel  to  i-i  G.  =8  '5-8  *58.  Formula  CaFeSiaO«  (Mg  being  absent) 
= Silica  4889,  lune  22  18,  iron  protoxide  29*43=100.  AjtUroiU  is  a  similar  pyroxene  con- 
tainioff  also  Hn  (Iffelstrom),  Sweden. 

4.  lAme^Iron-Manganette-ZinG  Pyroxene  ;  Jeffersonitb.  Color  greenish-black.  Ciystala 
often  very  large  (8-4  in.  thick),  with  the  angles  generally  rounded,  and  the  faces  uneven,  as 
if  corroded.  G.=8'88.  Analysis,  Franklin,  N.  J.,  by  Pisani,  SiO,  45-95,  AlO,  0*85,  FeO 
8-91,  MnO  10-20,  ZnO  1015,  CaO  21-55,  MgO  3-61,  ign  0-35=101 -57. 

II.  Aluminous. 

M\minM»M  Lime-Magnetia  Pyroxene;  Lrucauoitb  {Dana),  Color  white  or  grayish. 
Analysis,  Bathurst,  C,  by  Hunt,  SiOi  51*50,  :^10,  615,  FeO,  0  35,  MgO  17  69,  OaO  2380 
H,0 110= 100*59.  Looks  like  diopside.  H.=6-5.  G.=8'19.  Hunt  Named  from  Aevxofl 
vihiU. 

Aluminous  Ume^Magneaia'Iron  Pyroxene;  Fassaite,  Augite.  Color  clear  deep-green  to 
Bfreenish-black  and  black;  in  crystals,  and  also  massive;  subtranslucent  to  opaque.  G. 
=3  25-3*5.  Contain^  iron,  with  calcium  and  magnesium,  also  aluminum.  Analysis  of  augite 
Jtom  Montreal  by  Hunt,  SiOa  40-40,  AlO,  0  70,  IfeO,  7*83,  MgO  13-06,  CaO  21*88,  Na,0  0*74, 
H,0  0-50=100-11. 

o.  Fa$$aUd  (or  Pyrgom),  Includes  the  green  kinds  found  in  meiamorphic  rocks.  Xamed 
from  the  locality  at  Fassa  in  Piedm^mt,  which  affords  deep-green  crystals,  sometimes  pistachio- 
peen,  like  the  epidote  of  the  locality. 

^-  A^iffUe.  Includes  the  greenish  or  brownish-black  and  black  kinds,  occurring  mostly  ia 
eraptiTe  rocks,  but  also  in  metamorphia     Kamed  from  dv/17,  hutre. 
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Psrr.,  •tc.— Yaiying  widely^  owing  to  the  wide  yariatioiui  in  oomposition  in  the  diff«x«m 
VftrietieB,  and  often  hj  inBensible  gndationa.  FuBibility,  from  the  almost  infosible  diaJlape 
to  8*75  in  diopside ;  8*5  in  aahlite ;  8  in  jeffenonite  and  angite ;  2'5  in  hedenbezgite.  Va- 
xieMes  rioh  in  iron  afford  a  magnetic  globule  when  fused  on  oh«^:ooaI,  and  in  genenJ  th^ 
fiiflibilil7  Yaziee  with  the  amount  of  iron.  Jeffenonite  giyes  with  soda  on  charooal  a  leactico 
for  sino  and  manganese ;  many  others  also  giye  with  the  fluxes  reactions  for  manganese.  Moss 
yariedes  are  unacted  upon  by  adds. 

IMS.— See  Amphiboie,  p.  297. 

Oba. — Pyroxene  is  a  common  mineral  in  crystalline  limestone  and  dolomite,  in  seipentiiiie, 
and  in  Yoloanic  rocks ;  and  occurs  also,  but  leas  abundantly,  in  connection  with  granitic  ixm^ 
and  metamorphic  schists.  The  pyroxene  of  limestone  is  mostly  the  white  and  Ught-green  or 
gray  varieties;  that  of  most  other  metamorphic  rock,  sometimes  white  or  colorless,  bai 
usually  groen  of  differont  shades,  from  pale  green  to  greenish- black,  and  occasionally  black; 
that  of  serpentine  is  sometimes  in  fine  crystals,  but  often  of  the  foliated  green  kiuid  called 
tUaUage;  that  of  eruptive  rocks  is  the  black  to  greenish-black  augUe. 

Prominent  foreign  localities  are :  makusoUte  {diopnide)^  TraverseUu,  Ala  in  Piedmont ;  Sala, 
Tunaberg.  Sweden ;  Pargas ;  Achmatovsk ;  etc.  SahUte,  Sala;  Arendal;  Degeioe ;  Sdiwarsen- 
berg;  etc.  Hedeiwergite,  Tunaberg;  Arendal  Augite^  Faneathal ;  Vesuvius:  etc. — in  nuMd 
doleiytio  igneous  rooks. 

In  N.  America  common  (see  list  of  localities  at  the  dose  of  the  volume).  Some  localities 
are:  In  JTom.,  at  the  Bolton  quacxies.  In  Conn.^  at  Canaan.  In  N.  York,  at  Warwick,  Mon- 
roe^ Edenville,  Diaxuk  In  N.  Jerhey^  in  Franklin.  In  Feun.^  near  Attleboro\  In  CUxnada^ 
St  Bytown,  at  Calumet  I.,  at  Grenville. 

.  AcHiru. — Monoclinio.  In  slender  pointed  crystals  (henoe  name)  in  quarts.  H.  =6.  G.  = 
8*2-4) '58.  Color  brownish  to  reddish-brown,  in  the  fracture  blackish-green.  Opaque.  Frac- 
ture uneven.  Brittle.  RSiOi,B=:Na«,Fe,  or  Fe(Fe=8B);  analysis  by  Rammelsberig,  SiO* 
61 -66,  FeO.  28*28,  FeO  5*28,  MnO  0-69,  Na,0  12  46,  KaO  0*48,  TiO  111,  ign  0*89=100*25. 
Kongsberg,  Norway. 

.Sgihite. — Near  pyroxene  in  form,  but  contains  alkalies.  H.  =5*5-6.  G. =8*45-3 -58. 
Color  greenish-black.  Snbtranslucent  to  opaque.  Analysis  Ramm.,  Brevig,  SiO«  50*25,  otiOi 
1*22,  FeO.  22*(I7,  FeO  8*80,  BinO  1*40,  CaO  5  47,  MgO  1*28,  Na,0  9  29,  K.0  0i»4=100*7a. 
Also  from  Magnet  Gove,  Arkansas. 


RHODOimB. 

Tridinic,  but  approximately  isoinorphous  witli  pyroxene.    Cleavage :  / 
perfect ;  O  lees  perfect.     Usually  raassive. 

H.=5-5-6"5.  G.=3*4r-3-68.  Lustre  vitreous.  CJolor 
light  brownish-i'ed,  flesh-red,  sometimes  greenish  or 
yellowish,  when  impure ;  often  black  outside  from  ex- 
posure. Streak  white.  Transparent — opaque.  Frac- 
ture couchoidal — uneven.    Very  tough  when  massive. 


Oomp.,  Var. — MnSiOi= Silica  45*9,  manganese  protoxide  54 '1= 
100.  Usually  some  Fe  and  Ca,  and  occasionally  Zn  replace  part  of  the 
Mn.  Ordinary,  (a)  Crystallized.  Either  in  crystals  or  foliated. 
The  oro  in  ciystals  from  Paisberg,  Sweden,  was  named  PaitbergUe 
under  the  idea  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  {b)  Granular  massive. 
CaXevfermM;  Bustamitb.  Contains  9  to  15  p.  c.  of  lime  replacing 
part  of  the  manganese.  Often  also  impure  from  the  presence  of  cal- 
oinm  carbonate,  which  suggests  that  part  of  the  lime  replacing  the  manganese  may  have  come 
from  partial  alteration.  Grayish -red.  Zineiferous  ;  Fowleritb.  In  crystals  and  foliated, 
the  latter  looking  much  like  oloavable  rod  feldspar  ;  the  crystals  sometimes  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  through.     I^  7=86*  80',  Tonrey.    G.  =3  '44,  Thomson. 

Pyr.j  etc. — ^B.B.  blackens  and  fuses  with  slight  intumescence  at  2*5  ;  with  the  fluxes  gives 
reactions  for  manganese  ;  fowlerite  gives  with  soda  on  charooal  a  reaction  for  zina  Slightly 
acted  upon  by  acids.  The  calciferous  varieties  often  effervesce  from  mcxshanical  admix- 
ture with  calcium  carbonate.  In  powder,  partly  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  in 
soluble  part  becomes  of  a  white  color.  Darkens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  sometimes 
booomes  nearly  black. 
Obs.— Occurs  at  Longban,  near  Plifiaipstadt  in  Sweden ;  also  in  the  Han ;  in  the  dlsthoi  of 
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Katherinenbexg  is  th«  Ural ;  in  Cornwall,  etc.  Oooan  in  Warwick,  Han. ;  Blue  Hill  Baj, 
Bf  aine  ;  near  Hinadale,  N.  H.  ^  foiUerUe  (keatingine)  at  Hamburg  and  Sterling,  New  Jeney. 

Named  from  p&dw^  a  ro§e,  in  allusion  to  the  color. 

Babinotonitb.— Tridinio.  0B8iO.+FeSi,O.,  with  B=Fe(Hn) :  Ca(Mg)=:2  :  8  (Bamm.). 
Anmlyms,  Bammelaberg,  SiOa  6122,  FeO«  11-00,  FeO  10  26,  MaO  7*91,  MgO  0  TT,  Cap 
X9*a2,  ign=0'44=100*92.    Color  greeniah-blaok.    Arendal;  Naaaau;  Devonahire;  BavenOb 


BPODUMBNII.* 

Monoclinic.      (7=69^  40'  /a/=  87^    OA2-t  =  130«  80'.      Crygtali 
large.     Cleava^ge:  i-i  very  perfect;  /  also  perfect; 
14  in  traced ;  in  striee  on  i-i.    Twins :  twinniiig-plane  523 

t-».     Also  massive,  with  broad  cleavage  surface. 

H.=6-5-7.     G.=3-13-3'19.    Lustre  pearly.     Cross  y^^^ 

fractui-e  vitreous.  Color  grayish-green,  passing  into 
greenish-white  and  grayish-wliite,  rarely  faint-readish. 
Streak  nucolored.  Imusluceut — subtmnsluceiit  Frac- 
ture uneven. 

Oomp«— 3BSiOa+4AlSiaO» ;  B=Li9  mostly.  Silica  64  i2,  alu- 
mina 29^,  lithia 6*4=100.   Sometimes  Li :  Na(K)=20  :  I,  Bamm. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^B.B.  becomes  white  and  opaque,  swells  up,  imparts 
a  purple  red  color  (lithia)  to  the  tlame,  aod  fuses  at  8 '5  to  a  clear 
or  white  glass.  The  powdered  mineral,  fused  with  a  mixture  of 
potassium  bisulphate  and  fluor  on  platinum  wire,  givea  a  more  in- 
tense lithia  reaction.     Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Diff. — ^Distinguished  by  its  per^ct  orthodiagonal,  as  well  aa 
prismatic,  cleavage ;  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  and  more  pearly  Norwich,  Mast, 

lustre  than  feldspar  or  scapolite.    Gives  a  red  flame  B.B. 

Obs. — Occurs  on  the  island  of  Uto,  Sweden ;  near  Sterzing  and 
Lisens  in  the  Tyrol;  at  Killiney  Bay.  near  Dublin,  and  at  Peterhead  in  Scotland.    At  Gk)shen, 
Mass.  ;  also  at  Chesterfield  and  Norwich,  Masv. ;  at  Windham,  Maine ;  at  Winchester,  N.  H. ; 
at  Brookfield,  Ot. 

PSTALITB.— 3LiiSi»06+4A]Si«Oie=Silica  77*07,  alumma  17*79,  lithia  8*57,  soda  0il73 
100.  Bamm.  Q.  ratio  Li:M:  Si=l  :  4  :  20,  or  for  bases  to  silicon=l :  4.  H.=6-a*5.  O. 
^a.    Colorless;  white.    Uto,  Sweden;  Elba  {eagtorite) ;  Bolton,  7 


Amphihole  SecHon. 


AKTHOPHTLLZTB. 

Orthorhombic.  7a/=:  125''  to  125''  25'.  Cleavage:  U  perfect,  7  leM 
80,  i-i  difficult.  Commonly  lamellar,  or  fibrous  massive ;  fibres  often  very 
slender. 

H.=:6-5.  Q.=3-l-3-2.  Lustre  somewhat  pearly  upon  a  cleavage  sur- 
face. Color  brewnish-gray,  yellowish-brown,  bi-ownish-green,  sometimes 
Bubinetallic.  Streak  nncolored  or  grayish.  Translucent  to  subtranshicent 
B)ittle.  Double  refaction  positive;  optir*al  axes  in  the  brachydiagoual 
section. 
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Oomp.--(Fe,Mg)SiOi,  Fe  :  lig=l  :  8=Silica  65*5,  magnesia  27-8,  iron  profandda  16-7= 
100. 

P3rr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  with  great  difficnlty  to  a  black  magnetio  enamel;  with  the  fluxei 
gives  reactions  for  iron ;  unacted  upon  by  acids. 

Obs. — OocuiB  near  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  and  near  Modum.  Also  at  Hermannachla^ 
Moravia. 

Anthophyllite  l)ear8  the  same  relation  to  the  Amphibole  Group  that  enstatite  and  hyper- 
sthene  do  to  the  Pyroxene  Group. 

Kdppperite.— Probably  MgSiO,,  with  a  little  Fe.  /a  7=124*  SO',  hence  an  eTuttatUe-hom- 
blende.  Color  emerald-green  (chrome).  Tunkinsk  Mts. ,  Mlaak.  Analysis  of  a  similar  min- 
eral from  Perth,  Canada,  Thomson,  SiOa  67-60,  A\0»  3*20,  FeO  210,  MgO  29*30,  CaO  3-55, 
ig9.  ^'55=00  30. 


AMPHIBOLII.*  nOBNBLENDB. 

Monoclinic.  C=  75°  2',  /A  /=  124°  30',  O  A 14=  164°  W\  c  :  I  :  d 
=0-5527  : 1-8825  :  1.  Crystals  soiiietimes  stont,  often  long  and  liladed. 
Cleavage:  /  highly  perfect;  i-i,  i-i  sometimes  distinct.  Lateral  planes 
of  ten  longitudinally  striated.  Twins:  twinning-plane  t-i,a8  in  f.  527  (simple 
fbrm  f.  526),  and  530.  Imperfect  crystallizations:  fibrous  or  columnar, 
coarse  or  fine,  fibres  often  like  fiax ;  sometimes  lamellar ;  also  granular 
itiassive,  coarse  or  fine,  and  usually  strongly  cdierent,  but  sometimes 
friable. 
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n.=5-6.  G.=2"9-3*4.  Lustre  vitreous  to  Dcarly  on  cleavage-faees ; 
fibrous  varieties  often  silky.  Color  between  black  and  white,  through  vari- 
ous shades  of  green,  inclining  to  blackish-green.  Streak  uncolored,  or  paler 
than  color.  Sometimes  nearly  transparent ;  usually  subtranslucent — opaque. 
Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven,  bisectrix,  in  most  varieties,  inclined  about 
60°  to  a  normal  to  O,  and  15°  to  a  normal  to  i-i;  and  double  refraction 
negative. 


Comp.,  Var. — Qeneral  formula  RSiOs,  as  for  pyroxene.  Aluminum  is  present  in  Tnobt 
amphibole,  and  when  so  it  usuallj  replaces  silicon.  R  may  correspond  to  two  or  more  of  the 
basic  elements  Mg,Ca,Fe,Mn.Na9,E«,H,;  and  ft  to  tVI,  Fe  or  Mn.  Fe  sometimes  replaoea 
■iUctn,  like  Al.  Much  amphibole,  especially  the  aluminous,  contains  some  fluorine.  The  base 
calcium  is  absent  from  some  varieties,  or  nearly  so. 

The  varietiea  of  amphibole  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  pyroxene,  and  for  the  same  reasons; 
and  they  lead  in  general  to  similar  subdivisions. 
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L  GoNTAiNma  little  or  no  Alumiha. 

JUa^nsMO-Sdms  Amphibo/e ;  Tremolite.  Qrammatite.  Colon  white  to  dark-graj.  In 
distinct  cryBtala,  either  long  bladed  or  short  and  stout ;  long  and  thin  oolamnar,  or  flbrouii ; 
also  compact  granular  massive.  I A  1=12^"  SO" ,  H.=:5-0-6'5.  G.=2  9-3-1.  Sometimes 
transparent  and  colorless.  Contains  magnesia  and  lime  with  little  or  no  iron  ;  formula  (Ca, 
Mg)SiOt,  Ca  :  Mg=l  :  8=Silica  57*70,  magnesia  28  85,  lime  18'35=100.  Named  TremolUehj 
Pini,  from  the  l(xsality  at  Tremola  in  Switzerland. 

Netiiritk. — In  pi^  a  tough,  compact,  fine  grained  tremolite,  having  a  tinge  of  green  oi 
blue,  and  breaking  with  a  spUntery  fracture  and  glistening  lustre.  H.  =6-^*5.  G.  =2 '96-3' 1. 
Named  from  a  supposed  effloaoty  in  diseases  of  the  kidney,  from  veppc^-,  kidney.  It  occuia 
xisually  associated  with  taloose  or  magneriinn  rocks.  Nephrite  or  jade  was  brought  in  the 
form  of  carved  ornaments  from  Mexico  or  Peru  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America.  A  simi- 
lar stone  comes  from  China  and  New  Zealand. 

A  nephrite-like  mineral,  called  boicenite^  from  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  having  the  hardness  6*5  is 
serpentine  in  composition.  The  jade  of  de  Sanssure  is  the  Mvuurite  (see  under  Zoisite) 
of  the  younger  de  Sanssure.  Another  aluminous  jade  has  been  called  jadeits  (q.  t.)  by 
Bamour. 

Maffnsna-Limf'Iran  Amphiboie ;  Actinoi.ite.  Strahlstein,  Germ,  Color  bright-green 
and  gprayiah-green.  In  crystals,  either  short  or  long-bladed,  as  in  tremolite ;  columnar  or 
fibrous;  granular  massive.  G.=3--d'2.  Sometimes  transparent.  Contains  magnesia  and 
lime,  with  some  iron  protoxide,  but  seldom  more  than  6  p.  o. ;  formula  (Ca,lt^.Fe)SiOi. 
The  variety  in  long  bright-green  crystals  is  called  gkisny  aetinoUU  ;  the  crystals  break  easily 
across  the  prism.  The  fibrous  and  radiated  kinds  are  often  called  asbestiform  aetinoUte  and 
radiated  aetinoUte.     Actinolite  owes  its  green.color  to  the  iron  present. 

Iron-Magnesia  AmphiboU  ;  Cdmmingtonite.  Color  gray  to  brown.  Usually  fibrous  or 
fibro-lamellar,  often  radiated.  G.  =8*1-3*82.  Contains  much  iron,  with  some  magnesia,  and 
little  or  no  lime.     Formula  (Fe.Mg)SiOt.     Named  from  the  locality,  Cummington,  Mass. 

Abbkstus.  Tremolite,  actinolite,  and  other  varieties  of  amphibole,  excepting  those  con* 
taining  much  alumina,  pass  into  fibrous  varieties,  the  fibres  of  which  are  sometimes  very 
long,  fine,  flexible,  and  easily  separable  by  the  fingers,  and  look  like  tlax.  These  kinds,  like 
the  corresponding  of  pyroxene,  are  called  asbestua  (fr.  the  Greek  for  ineombustible).  The 
colors  vary  from  white  to  green  and  wood- brown.  The  name  amianthua  is  now  applied  usu- 
ally to  the  finer  and  more  silky  kinda  Much  that  is  so  called  is  chry^tiU^  or  fibrous  scr])en- 
tine,  it  containing  12  to  14  p.  a  of  water.  Mountnin  leather  is  a  kind  in  thin  flexible  sheets, 
made  of  interlaced  fibres  ;  and  mountain  eork  (Beigkork)  the  same  in  thicker  pieces ;  both 
are  so  light  as  to  float  on  water,  and  they  are  often  hydrous.  Mountain  wood  (Bereho\Zy 
Holsosbeat,  Oerm  )  is  compact  fibrous,  and  gray  to  brown  in  color,  looking  a  little  like  dry 
wood. 


n.  AiiUMiNOua 

Aluminotu  Magnena-Lvne  Amphibole,  (a)  Kdenitb.  Color  white  to  gray  and  pale-green, 
Kod  also  colorless ;  G.  =8*0-3*059,  Ramm.  Resembles  anthophyllite  and  tremolite.  Named 
from  the  locality  at  Edenville,  N.  Y.  (for  analysis,  see  below.)  To  this  variety  belong  various 
pale-colored  amphiboles,  having  less  than  five  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  iron. 

(6)  Smakaouitk  Saunure,  A  thin-foliated  variety,  of  a  light  grass-green  color,  resembling 
much  common  green  diallage.  According  to  Boulanger  it  is  an  aluminous  magnes  a-lime 
unphibolo,  containing  less  than  3^  p.  c.  iron  protoxide,  and  is  hence  related  to  edenite  and 
the  light  green  Pargas  mineral.  DesCloizeaux  observes  that  it  has  the  cleavage,  and  appar- 
^tly  the  optical  cWacters,  of  amphibole.  H.  =5 ;  G.  =3.  It  forms,  along  with  whitish  ox 
gretJUish  saussnrite,  a  rock. 

Aluminotie  Magneeia-Lirne-Iron  Amphibole,  {a)  Paroasite;  (b)  Hornblende.  Colore 
bright,  dark,  green,  and  bluish -green  to  grayish-black  and  black.  /a/i=124''  1-124^  25'; 
G.=3  05-3  "47.  Pargasite  is  usually  made  to  include  green  and  bluish -green  kinds,  occurring 
in  stout  lustrous  crystals,  or  granular ;  and  hornblende  the  greenish-bluck  and  black  kinds, 
whether  in  stout  crystals  or  long  bladed,  columnar,  fibrous,  or  massive  granular.  But  no 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them.  Pargasite  occurs  at  Pargas,  Finland,  in  bluish -gieen  and 
grayish-block  crystals. 

Gomposicion  shown  by  the  following  analyses  by  Bammelsberg ;  (1)  from  Edenville ;  (9) 
Wolfsborg,  Bohemia ;  (3)  Brevig. 
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(1) 

(8) 

SiO, 
51 -O? 
41*08 
43-28» 

AlO, 
6*76 

14*31 
6*81 

FeO. 

2-80 
5-81 
6*62 

FeO 

718 
2172 

IfnO      HgO 

23 -.^T 

14-06 

118       8  02 

•  with  l-Ol  TiO,. 

CaO 

12*42 

12*66 

0-68 

Na«0 

0*75 
1-64 
814 

0-84 
1*64 
2*66 

H,0(i?ii) 
0*46^»H-12 
0-26=9O'lO 
0  48=98  63 

Pyr,,  etc — The  obBenrationi  under  pyroxene  apply  also  to  this  Bpeoiea»  it  being  impooaablc 
to  distingaiah  the  varieties  by  blowpipe  characters  alone. 

Diff. — Distinguished  from  pyroxene  Tand  tourmaline)  by  its  distinot  prismatiG  dea^a^e, 
yielding  an  angle  of  124°.  Also  in  colored  varieties  by  its  ^chroism,  when  examined  in  thin 
sections.  Fibrous  and  columnar  forms  are  much  more  common  than  with  pyroxene,  lamellitf 
and  foliated  forms  rare.  Crystals  often  long,  slender,  or  bladed.  Differs  from  the  fibrous 
aeoUtes  in  not  gelatinizing  with  adds. 

Iwmorphous  and  Dimorphtnu  relations  to  Pyroaoene, — The  analogy  in  oompositian  between 
pyroxene  and  hornblende  has  been  abundantly  illustrated.  They  have  the  same  gfoiezml 
formula ;  and  under  this  formula  there  is  but  one  difference  of  any  importance,  viz. ,  thas 
lime  is  a  prominent  mgredient  in  all  the  varieties  of  pyroxene,  while  it  is  wanting,  or  nesurlj 
so,  in  some  of  those  of  hornblende.  The  analogy  between  the  two  species  in  crystalliaatioxi. 
or  their  essential  isomorphism,  was  pointed  out  by  O.  Rose  in  1881,  who  showed  that  tlie 
forms  of  both  were  referable  to  one  and  the  same  fundamental  form.  The  prism  /  of  hozn- 
blende  corresponds  in  angle  to  t-2  of  pyroxene.  Calculating  from  the  angle  /a  /in  pyroxene, 
87"  5',  the  angle  of  t-2  is  precisely  124^  80 ,  or  the  angle  /A  /in  hornblende.  But  while  thus 
isomorphous  in  axial  relations  or  form,  they  are  also  dimorpfums.  For  (1)  the  deavage  in 
pyroxene  is  parallel  to  the  prism  of  87«  6',  and  in  hornblende  to  that  of  124^"*.  (2)  The  occur- 
rhig  secondary  planes  of  the  latter  are  in  general  diverse  from  those  of  the  former,  so  that  the 
crystals  differ  strikingly  in  habit  or  system  of  modifications.  Moreover,  in  pyroxene  coli&m- 
nar  and  fine  fibrous  forms  are  uncommon ;  in  hornblende,  exceedingly  common.  (3)  The 
several  chemical  compounds  under  pyroxene  have  one-tenth  higher  specific  gravity  than  the 
corresponding  ones  under  hornblende. 

Vom  Rath  has  described  the  occurrence  of  minute  crystals  of  hornblende  in  parallel  posi- 
tion upon  cxystals  of  pyroxene  (Vesuvius),  and  in  consequence  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
fotfms,  thus  brought  out,  suggests  a  change  in  the  commonly  accepted  fundamental  form  of 
the  latter.  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1876.)  This  association  of  crystals  of  the  two  species  in  parallei 
position  is  not  xmcommon. 

Obs. — Amphibole  occurs  in  many  crystalline  limestones,  and  metamorphic  granitic  and 
schistose  rocks,  and  sparingly  in  serpentine,  and  volcauic  or  igneous  rocks.  Tremolite,  the 
magnesia-lime  variety,  is  especially  common  in  limestones,  particularly  magnesian  or  dolomi- 
tic;  actinolite,  the  magnesia  lime-iron  variety,  in  steatitic  rocks;  and  brown,  dark-gieen, 
and  black  hornblende,  in  chlorite  schists,  mica  schist,  gneiss,  and  in  various  other  rocks 
(«jenyte,  dioryte.  etc.),  of  which  it  forms  a  constituent  part.  Asbestus  is  often  found  in  con- 
nection with  serpentine.  Hornblende  is  often  disseminated  in  black  prismatic  crystals  through 
trachyte,  and  also  through  other  igneous  rocks,  especially  the  f  eldspathic  kinds. 

Aussig  and  Teplitz  in  Bohemia,  Tunaberg  in  Sweden,  and  Par]g^  in  Finland,  afford  fine 
specimens  of  the  dark-colored  hornblendes.  Actinolite  in  the  Ziilerthal ;  tremoliU  at  St. 
Ciothard,  in  granular  limestone  or  dolomite ;  the  Tyrol ;  the  Bannat,  etc.  Atbettue  is  found 
in  Savoy,  Ssdzburg,  the  Tyrol ;  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  Some  localities  in  the  it.  S.  are  : — 
Oarlisle,  Pelham,  etc.,  Mass.,  cummingUmite  at  Cumniington.  In  Conn,^  white  crystals  of 
tremolite  in  dolomite,  Canaan.  In  iVT  York,  Willsboro\  St.  Lawrence  Co. ;  Warwick ;  with 
pyroxene  at  £denv*ile;  near  Amity ;  in  Bessie ;  the  variety  parganite  in  laige  white  crystals 
at  Diana,  Lewis  Co.  In  Penn.,  actinolite  at  Mineral  Hill,  in  Delaware  Co.;  at  Unionville. 
In  Maryland,  actinolite  and  asbestus  at  the  Bare  Hills ;  asbestus  at  Cooptown. 

Hexagon ITE. — Described  as  a  new  mineral  by  Goldsmith,  but  shown  by  Koeoig  to  be  only 
A  variety  of  tremolite.     From  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Arfyedbonite.^— Near  hornblende,  but  contains  alkaliea  Analysis,  Ramm.,  Greenland. 
SiOa  51-22,  AlO,  tr..  FeO,  2;i-75,  FeO  780,  MuO  112,  CaO  20«,  MgO  0-90,  Na,0  10-68, 
KflO  0  68,  ign  016=98  29.    Greenland ;  Brevig  ;  Arendal. 

Crocidolite. — Composition  uncertain,  near  arfvedsonite.  Analysis,  Stromeyer,  SiOt 
51-22,  FeO  34  08,  MnO  010,  MgO  2-48,  CaO  003,  Na.O  7  07,  HO  4bO=99-T8.  Fibrous, 
asbestus-like.  Sometimes  altered  to  *'*' Faserqwirz.^  Color  lavender- blue  or  leekgxeen. 
Orange  river,  So.  Africa.     Vosges  Mts. 

Gastaldtte.— Monodinic.  Cleavage  prismatic,  1a1  =  124^  25'  (like  amphibole).  H.= 
6-7.  G.=3'044.  Color  dark -blue  to  azure-blue  Streak  greenish -blue.  Q.  ratio  R  :  fi  :  Si 
=1:2:6;  formula  B,Al,SiMOii,  with  B=Fe.Mg,Ca  Na,.  Analysis,  Struver,  SiO,  5855, 
AlO,  21-40,  FeO  9-04,  MgO  3  92.  CaO  2  03,  Na.O  4-77,  K.O  tr=y9-71.  Occurs  in  chlorits 
■late  in  the  valleys  of  Aosta  and  Locano. 

GLAUCOFUAiiB.—Monoclinic.    Cleavage  prismatic,  1  a  i=134''  51'.    H.  ==65.    G.  =^3*0907 
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Color  blue,  blniah-black.    Q.  ntio  for  bases  to  silicon  1  :  3.     Analysis  from  Zermatt,  bf 
Bodewig,  8iO«  57-81,  A\0,  12-03,  FeO,  217,  FeO  5*78.  MgO  13*07,  CaO  2130,  Na^O  TSA 
-=  100-46.     Also  from  island  of  Syra. 
WiCHTisiTB,  Finland.— Perhaps  identical  with  glaucophane. 


BSRTV 

Hexagonal,  OaI  =  150°  3' ;  c  =  0499.  Habit  prismatic,  the  prism 
often  vertically  striated.  Cleavage :  basal  imperfect ;  lateral  indistinct 
Occasionally  coarse  columnar  and 
large  granular. 

H.  =  7-5-8.  Q.  =  2-63~2-76. 
Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  resin- 
ous. Color  emerald-green,  pale 
ijreen,  passing  into  liglit-blne,  yel- 
ow,  and  white.  Streak  white. 
Tranepareut  —  subtranslucent. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brit- 
tle. Double  jefraction  feeble; 
axis  negative. 
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Var.^Thia  speeies  is  one  of  the  few  that 
oocor  only  in  oiystals,  and  that  have  no  es- 
sential variations  in  chemical  composition.  There  are,  however,  two  prominent  fin^ups  depend- 
ent on  color,  the  color  varying  as  chrome  or  iron  is  present ;  bnt  only  the  merest  trace  of  either 
exists  in  any  casa  The  crystals  are  usually  oblong  prisms.  1.  Emerald,  Color  bright 
emerald-green,  owing  to  the  presence  of  chromium.  Hardness  a  little  less  than  for  beryl, 
according  to  the  lapidaries.  2.  Beryl,  Colors  those  of  the  species,  excepting  emerald-green, 
and  due  mainly  to  iron.  The  varieties  of  beryl  depending  on  oolor  are  of  importance  in  the 
arts,  when  the  crystals  are  transparent  enough  to  be  of  value  as  gems.  The  transparent 
bluish-green  kinds  are  caUed  agufitnarine ;  also  apple -green ;  greenish-yellow  to  iron-yel- 
low and  honey-yellow.  Davidsonite  is  nothing  but  greenish-yellow  beryl  from  near  Aberdeen ; 
and  goHhenUe  is  a  colorless  or  white  variety  from  Goshen,  Mass. 
Oomp.— BeiMSi«Ots=SiUca  66*8,  alumina  191,  glucina  14-1  =100. 
Pyr.,  etc — B.B.  alone  unchanged  or  becomes  clouded ;  at  a  high  temperature  the  edges 
are  rounded,  and  ultimately  a  vesicular  scoria  is  formed.  Fu8ibility=5'5  (Kobeil).  Qloss 
with  borax  clear  and  colorless  for  beryl,  a  fine  green  for  emerald.  Slowly  soluble  with  salt 
of  phosphorus  without  leaving  a  siliceous  skeleton.  A  yellowish  variety  from  Broddbo  and 
Finbo  yidlda  with  soda  traces  of  tin.     Unacted  upon  by  acids. 

DiflL — Bistinguished  from  apatite  by  its  hardness,  not  being  scratched  by  a  knife,  also 
border  than  green  tourmaline ;  from  chiysoberyl  by  its  form,  and  from  euclase  and  topaz  by 
its  imperfect  cleavage ;  never  massive. 

Obs. — Emeralds  occur  in  clay  slate,  in  Isolated  crystals  or  in  nests  (not  in  veins),  near  Mnso, 
etc. ,  in  N.  Qrannda ;  in  Siberia.  Transparent  beryls  {aquamarines)  are  found  in  Siberia, 
Hindostan,  and  Brazil.  Beautiful  crystfJs  also  occur  at  Elba ;  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  Schlacken- 
wald ;  at  St.  MichaeFs  Mount  in  Cornwall ;  Limoges  in  France ;  in  Sweden  ;  Foesum  in  Nor- 
way ;  and  elsewhere. 

Berylp  of  gigantic  dimensions  have  been  found  in  the  United  States,  in  N".  Hamp.^  at 
Aoworlh  and  Grafton,  and  in  Mass,,  at  Royalston  ;  but  they  are  mostly  poor  in  quality.  A 
crystal  from  Grafton,  according  to  Prof.  Hubbard,  measures  45  in.  by  24  in  its  diameter,  and 
a  single  foot  in  length  by  calculation  weighs  l,07o  lbs.,  making  it  in  aU  nearly  2^  tons. 
Other  localities  are  in  Maee.,  at  Barre ;  at  Goshen ;  at  Chesterfield.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam ; 
Middletovm ;  at  Madison.     In  Penn, ,  at  Leiperville  and  Chester ;  at  Mineral  HilL 

BUDIALYTE. — RhombohedraL  Color  rose-red.  Exact  composition  uncertain.  Analysis, 
Damour,  SiO,  50-38,  ZrO,  15-60,  Ta,0»  0-85,  FeO  6  37,  MnO  1-61,  CaO  9  23,  Na.,0  13-10, 
CI  1*48,  H,0  1*25=99-37.  West  Greenland.  Eucolitb  is  similar,  but  contains  also  some 
of  the  cerium  metals.    Norway. 

roLLuciTB*— 3E,AlSi40n-i-2aq  with  R  =  mostly  C8fNa,Li).  If  Na  :  C8=l  :  2,  then 
BiOa  42  6,  ^10. 18-2,  Cs^O  33  4,  NaaO  3*7,  HiO  21=100.  Isorsetric.  Colorleei.  Island  oi 
Blba  with  castcrite. 
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fi.  Unisiuoates.    General  Fobmula  B^iO^. 
Chrysolite  Orowp, 


OHRTSOIaTTB.*  OUTine.    Peridot 
Orthorhombic.    /a7=  94*»  2' ;  (> A 14  =128*'  28';  h  :  2.:  rf  :=  1-S58S  : 

588  i534 


/-^  ^^ 


^^iw 


1-0729  : 1.  6>  A  l-i  =  180^  26*'.  t-i 
A  i.5,  ov.  i-i,  =  130*^  2'.  Cleavage : 
i-i  rather  distinct.  Massive  aud 
cx)tnpact,  or  granular;  u€ualljr  jo 
imbedded  graiDS. 

H.=6-7-  G.=3-83-3-5.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Color  green — commonly 
olive-green,  sometimes  yellow, 
bi-ownish,  grayish- red,  grayish- 
green.  Streak  usually  imcolored, 
rarely  yellowish.  Transparent — 
translucent.     Fracture  couchoidal. 

Oomp.,  Var. — (M$^,Fe)sSi04,  witb  traces  at  tunes  of  Hn,  Ca,  NL  The  amount  of  iron 
Tariea  much.  If  Mg  :  Fe=12  :  1,  the  formula  requires  SUica  41*39,  magnesia  50*90,  iron 
protoxide  7*71=100 ;  Mg  :  Fe=9  :  1,  6  :  1,  etc,  and  in  hyaUmdarite  2  :  1. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  whitens,  but  is  infusible  ;  with  the  duxes  gives  reactions  for  iron.  Hya- 
losiderite  and  other  yarieties  rich  in  iron  fuse  to  a  black  magnetic  globule.  Some  Tarieties 
give  reactions  for  titanium  and  manganese.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  separa- 
tion of  gelatinous  sUica. 

JDiff. — Distinguished  by  its  infusibility.  Commonly  observed  in  small  yellow  imbedded  grainy 

Obs. — A  common  constituent  of  some  eruptive  rocks ;  and  also  occurring  in  or  among  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  with  talcose  schist,  hypersthene  rooks,  and  Rcrpentine ;  or  as  a  rock  formation ; 
also  a  constituent  of  many  meteorites  (e.g. ,  the  Pallas  iron). 

Occurs  in  eruptive  rocks  at  Vesuvius,  Sicily,  Hecla,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  most  volcanic 
islands  or  regions ;  in  Auvergne ;  at  Unkel,  on  the  Rhine ;  at  the  Laacher  See ;  in  dolerite  oi 
basalt  in  Canada.  Also  in  labradorite  rocks  in  the  White  Mountains,  N.  H.  (hyaUmderiU)  ;  in 
Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  at  Wood's  Mine. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  OhrysoiUe  Ghranp  : 

FoRSTERiTE. — Mg^SiO^.  Like  chiysoUte  iu  physical  characters.  Vesuvius.  Boltonitb, 
essentiaUy  the  same.     Bolton,  Mass. 

MoNTiCKLLiTE,  from  Mt.  Somma,  and  Batkachite,  from  the  I^rol,  are  (Ca,Mg)sSi04t 
with  Ca  :  Mg=l  :  1.  H.  =5-^-5.  G.=3'03-8-25.  Monticellite  also  occurs  in  loige  quantities 
(v.  Rath)  on  the  Pesmeda  Alp,  Tyrol,  altered  to  serpentine  and  fassaite. 

FAYAi.rTB.— Fe;,Si04.  G.  =4-4  14.  Color  black.  In  volcanic  rocks  at  Fayal,  Azores ; 
Moume  Mts.,  Ireland. 

HoRTONOLiTE.— (Fe,Mg)aSi04,  with  Fe  :  Mg^rS  :  2.     O'Neil  mine.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tephroite"— MnaSi04.    G.  =4-4*12.    Color  reddish-brown.    Sterling  Hill  N.  J. ;  Sweden. 

ROEPPERITE.— An  iron-manganese-zinc  chrysolite.  H.=o-5-6.  G.=8*y5-4-08.  Color 
dark-green  to  black.     Stirling  l£ll,  N.  J. 

Knkbelite.— (Fe,Mn)uSi04,  with  Fe  :  Mn=l  :  1.     G.=4-12.     Color  gray.     Dannemora. 


LEUCOPHANrrE.*— Composition  given  by  the  analysis  (Ramm.)  SiO,  47*03,  AlOi  1  -03,  BoO 
10*70,  CaO  23  37,  MgO  0*17,  Na,0  11-26,  K^O  0*30,  F  6-57=100*43.  Orthorhombic.  G.  = 
2*97.     Color  greenish-yeUow.     Occurs  in  syenite  on  the  island  of  Lamoe,  Norway. 

Meliphanite  (Melinophan).— CompoRition  given  by  the  analysis  (Ramm.)  SiOa  43  66, 
A^10,(FeO,)  1-57.  BeO  11-74,  OaO  26-74,  MgO  Oil,  Na^O  «5/5,  K.O  1*40,  H,0  0*30,  F  S-TJ 
=90-80.     G.=3  018.     Orthorhombic.     Color  yellow.     Fredriksviirn,  Norway. 

WOiilebite. — Composition  given  by  the  analysis  (Ramm.)  SiOa 28*4:),  CbaO*  14*41,  ZiOi 
19*63,  CaO  26-18,  FeO(MnO)  2*60,  Na^O  7*78=98-93.  Monoclinic.  G.  =3*41.  Color  light- 
yellow.    Near  Brevig,  Norway. 
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SOI 


WiMemite   Group. 


WIXiLBMrrB. 

Ehombohedral.  i?Ai?  =  116n',  OAi?=:  142*^  17' ;  (f  =  0-67378.  Cleav- 
age:  i-2  easy  in  N.  Jereey  crystals;  O  easy  in  those  of  Moresnet.  Also 
massive  and  in  disseminated  grains.   Soraetimes  fibrous. 

H.=5-5.  G.=3'89-4-18 ;  4*27,  transparent  crystals 
(Cornwall).  Lustre  vitreo-resinous,  rather  weak.  Color 
mrhitish  or  greenish-yellow,  when  purest ;  apple-green, 
flesh-red,  grayish-white,  yellowish-brown ;  often  dark- 
brown  when  impure.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent 
to  opaque.  Brittle.  Fmcture  conchoidal.  l3onble 
refraction  strong ;  axis  positive. 

Var. — The  orjstalB  of  Moresnet  and  New  Jexsey  differ  in  oocnrring 
forma.  The  latter  are  often  qnite  lazge,  and  pan  under  the  name  of 
troosUU;  they  are  commonly  impure  from  the  presenoe  of  man- 
ganese and  iron. 

C?omp«--Zn«Si04=: Silica  27*1,  zino  oxide  72-9=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  the  forceps  glows  and  fuses  with  difficulty  to 
a  white  enamel ;  the  yarieties  from  New  Jersey  fuse  from  8*5  to  4. 
The  powdered  mineral  on  charcoal  in  B.F.  gives  a  coating  yellow 

while  hot  and  white  on  cooling,  which,  moistened  with  solution  of  cobalt,  and  treated  in  O. 
F. ,  is  colored  bright  green.  With  soda  the  coating  is  more  readily  obtained.  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Oba. — From  Vieille-Montagne  near  Moresnet ;  also  at  Stolberg ;  at  Raibel  in  Garinthia ; 
at  KuGsaina  in  SerYia,  and  in  Greenland.  In  New  Jersey,  at  both  Franklin  and  Btiiiing  in 
such  quantity  as  to  constitute  an  important  ore  of  aina  It  occure  intimately  mixed  with 
sincite  and  franklinite,  and  is  foimd  massive  of  a  great  variety  of  colors,  from  pale  honey* 
yellow  and  light  green  to  dark  ash-gray  and  flesh-red  ;  sometimes  in  crystals  {prooitiU), 


/ 


+ 


DZOPTA8S.    Emerald-Gopper. 

Khombohedral;  tetartohedral.     Rh R  =126°  24' ;  OsR:=l  148°  88' ; 
h  =  0-5281.    Cleavage :  R  perfect.     Twins :  twiniiing- 
plane  R.    Also  massive.  536 

H.=5.  G.=3-278-3-348.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color 
emerald-ffreen.  Streak  green.  Transparent — subtrans- 
lucent.  Practnre  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  Double 
refraction  strong,  positive. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  Cu  :  Si :  U=l  :  2  :  1 ;  formula  HaCuSiOt 
(Bamm.)= Silica  88  1,  copper  oxide  50-4,  water  11*5=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  yields  water.  B.B. 
decrepitates,  colors  tne  flame  emerald-green,  but  is  infusible.  With 
the  fluxes  gives  the  reactions  for  copper.  With  soda  on  charcoal  a 
globule  of  metallic  copper.    Decomposed  by  acids  with  gelatinization. 

Oba. — ^Dioptase  occurs  disposed  in  weU -defined  ciystals  and  amor- 
phous on  quarts,  occupying  seams  in  a  compact  limestone  west  of  the 
hiU  of  Altyn-Tubeh  in  the  Kirghese  Steppes ;  also  in  the  Siberian 
gold-washings.  From  Chase  Creek,  near  Clifton,  Arizona,  in  fine 
crystals,  on  a  "  mahogany  ore,"  consisting  of  limonite  and  copper  oxide. 

Phenacite.— Be«Si04.  RhombohedraL  Colorless.  Besemoles  quarts.  Takovaja;  Miask ; 
Durango,  Mexico. 
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FKiEDRLira.  — Rhoxnbohedral.  Oa/?=147*;  jBaJ2=123*  43'.  Cleavage:  O 
H.r=4.76.  G.=:8.07.  Also  xnaarive,  aaooharoidaL  Color  itwe-xed.  TranBlnoent.  I>(Ntfak 
refraction  Btrong,  axis  negative.  Analysia,  SiO«  86.12,  HnO  (FeO  tr)  58-05,  MgO,  CmiO  2-M, 
H2O  7-87=100  This  corresponda  to  the  formula  Mn«SiaOit+2HaO.  If  the  water  is  Imioc^ 
as  in  dioptaae,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  related  in  form,  the  formula  is  H«Mn«8iaOs%=: 
B^Si04.  This  requires  8iO,  86*00,  MnO  56*80,  H3O  7*20=100.  Ooours  with  diallogite  and 
alabandite  at  the  manganese  mine  of  Adenrielle,  Hautes-Pyr^n^eai  (Bertrand,  C.  H.,  ICaj, 
1876.) 


HBLVXTB.* 

Isometric:  tetrakedral.    Cleavage :  octahedral,  in  traces. 

H.=6-6*5.  G.=8"l-8'3.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Oolor 
honey-vellow,  inclining  to  yellowish-bi'own,  and  siskin-green.  Streak  nn- 
coloi-ed.     Subtranslucent.     Fracture  uneven. 

Comp — Q.  ratio  for  B  :  Si=l :  2 ;  for  Mn  +  Fe  :  Be=l  :  1 ;  formula  S(Be,Mn,Fe)»SiO«  + 
(Mn.Fe)S  (Bamm.).  Analysis  by  Teicb,  Lupikko,  Finland,  SiOi  80*81,  BeO  10*51,  MnO 
87-87,  FeO  10*87,  CaO  4-72,  ign  0*22,  S  5  95=99*95. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Fuses  at  8  in  BF.  with  intumescence  to  ayeUowiah-brown  opaque  bead,  becom- 
ing darker  in  B.F.  With  the  fluxes  gives  the  manganese  reaction.  Deoomiiosed  by  faydro- 
ehlorio  add,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  separation  of  gelatinous  silioa. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  gneiss  at  SchwarzenbeTg  in  Saxony ;  at  Breitenbrunn.  Saxony ;  at  Hoxte- 
kuUe  near  Modnm,  and  also  at  Brevig  in  Norway,  in  ziroon-«yenite. 

DANAUTB.* 

Isometric.  In  octahedrons,  with  planes  of  the  dodecahedron ;  the  dode- 
cahedral  faces  striated  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal. 

H.=5'5-6.  Q.=8*427.  Lustre  vitreo-resinous.  Color  flesh-red  to  gray. 
Streak  similar,  but  lighter.  Ti-anslucent  Fracturo  subconchoidal,  uneven. 
Brittle. 

Oomp.— 8(Be,Fe,Mn,Zn)t8i04+(Fe,Mn,Zn)S.  Analysia :  J.  P.  Cooke,  Bookport,  8iO« 
81-78,  FeO  27*40,  HnO  628,  ZnO  1751,  BeO  18*88,  S  5-48=102*28.  By  subtracting  from 
the  analysis  oa^gen  2*74,  equivalent  to  the  sulphur,  the  sum  is  99*49. 

Fyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  readily  on  the  edges  to  a  black  enamel  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives 
a  slight  coating  of  zinc  oxide.  Perfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  Bockport  gnmite,  Cape  Ann,  Masa.,  small  grains  being  disseminated 
through  this  rock ;  also  near  Gloucester,  Mass. 

BaLTTrrs  (Eieselwlsaiath,  Germ,), — Isometric,  tetrahedral;  in  minute  crystals  often 
aggregated  together.  H.  =4'5-5.  G.  -=:6*106.  Color  grayish-white  to  brown.  Camp.  A  nni- 
silicate  of  bismuth,  Bi4Si|0ii.  Schneeberg.  AffrieoUte.  Composition  similar,  but  form 
monodinia  Occurs  in  globular  masses  having  a  radiated  structure,  and  in  indistinct  groups 
of  crystals.     Schneeberg  (color  hair-brown)  and  Johanng^eorgenstadt  (color  wineyeUow). 

BiSMUTOFBBiUTB— CryptocrystaUine ;  generally  massive.  a=8*5.  G.=4'47.  Color 
oUve-green.  Analysis  (Frensel)  SiOt  24*05,  Fed  88*12,  BitOi  4288=100.  Schneeberg. 
tfypcmtoriU  is  homstone  mixed  with  the  above  mineral  and  other  impurities. 


Garnet    O-roup. 
OARMBT.*  Oiaaat,  Oerm, 


leotnetric ;  dodecahedi*on,  f.  587,  and  the   titipesfiohedron  2>2,  f .  538, 
Uio  most  common  forms;  octahedral  form  very  rare.    Distorted  formr 
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Bhown  in  f.  345-352, pp.  105, 106.  Cleavage:  dodecahedral, sometimes qnit^ 
distinct  Twins:  twinning-plane  octah^ral.  Also  massive;  granular, 
coarse,  or  fine,  and  sometimes  friable;  lamellar,  lamellsB  thick  and  bent. 
^Iso  very  compact,  crypto-crystalline  like  sanssnrite. 


58t 


538 


H.=6*5-7"5.  G.=3'16-4-3.  Lustre  vitreous — rcsinons.  Color  red, 
brown,  yellow,  white,  apple-green,  black ;  some  red  and  green  colors  often 
bright  Streak  white.  Transparent— subtranslucent.  Fracture  subcon- 
choidal,  uneven.  Brittle,  and  sometimes  friable  when  granular  massive; 
very  tough  when  compact  cryptocrystalline.  Sometimes  doubly  refracthig 
in  consequence  of  lamellar  structure,  or  in  some  cases  from  alteration. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Oaznet  la  a  nniailicate  of  elements  in  the  seaqiiioxide  and  protoxide  stateii 
having  the  general  formula  RdftSigOit.  There  are  three  prominent  gronpt,  hased  on  the 
nature  of  the  predominating  aesqnioxide. 

I.  Alumoia  oabnbt,  in  which  aluminum  {M)  predominates. 

n.  Iron  oabnbt,  In  which  iron  (Fe)  predominates,  nsnally  with  some  aluminum. 

HI.  Chromk  oabnst  In  which  ehramium  (6r)  is  most  prominent 

There  are  the  f  oUowing  varieties  or  subspecies,  based  on  the  predominance  of  one  or  another 
of  the  protoxides : 

A.  GROflsaLARrrE,  or  Ume- Alumina  garnet,  B.  Pyropb,  or  Magnesia^  Alumina  ffomet, 
C.  ALMANDrrs,  or  Iron' Alumina  garnet.  D.  SPSssARTrrR,  or  Manganese- Alumina  garnet. 
E.  Andraoite,  or  lAme-Iron  garnet^  including  1,  ordinary;  2,  manganeeian,  or  Bedkoffltt; 
3,  jttriferous,  or  Ttter-gamet,  F.  Bredberoftk,  or  Lime-Magneeia-Iron  garnet.  Q,- 
O  utarotite,  or  JAme-  Chrome  gtxrnet.  Excepting  the  last,  these  sabdivisions  blend  with  one 
another  more  or  less  completely. 

A  Lime' Alumina  garnet ;  Grossul  arftb.  Cinnamon  stone.  A  sUicate  mainly  of  aluminum 
and  calcium ;  formula  mostly  CaiAlSi.OM=: Silica  40*0,  alumina  22*8,  Ume  87-2=100.  But 
some  oaldum  often  replaced  by  iron,  and  thus  graduating  toward  the  Almandite  group.  Color 
(a)  white;  (b)  pale  green;  (0)  amber-  and  honey-yellow;  (d)  wine-yellow,  brownish-yeUow, 
cinnamon-brown:  rarely  (e)  emerald-green  from  the  presence  of  chromium.     G.  =8*4^^*75. 

B.  Mr gneeia- Alumina  garnet;  Ptropb.  A  siUcate  of  aluminum,  with  various  protoxida 
bases,  among  which  magnesium  predominates  much  in  atomic  proportions,  while  in  small  pro- 
portion in  other  garnets,  or  absent.  Formula  (Mg,Ca,Fe,Mn)a:tlSiaOis.  The  original  pyropa 
Ib  the  kind  containing  chromium.  In  the  analysis  of  the  Arendal  magnesia-garnet,  Mg  :  Ca  1 
Fe+Mn=8  :  1  :  2;  SiO,  43-45,  AlO,  2247,  FeO  9  29,  MnO  6*27,  MgO  1843,  CaO  6-68= 
100-44  Wacht.    G.  =8-157.     The  name  pyrope  is  from  irvpundr,  flre-like. 

C.  Iron-Alumina  garnet;  ALMAMDrrB.  A  silicate  mainly  of  aluminum  and  iron  (Fe)\ 
formula  Fei::tiSisOis= Silica  86-1,  alumina  20  6,  iron  protoxide  4^^8=100;  or  Mn  may  re- 
place some  of  the  Fe,  and  Fe  part  of  the  tti.  Color  fine  deep-red  and  transparent,  and  then 
called  predoue  garnet ;  also  brownidi-red  and  translucent  or  subtran&luoent,  common  garnet; 
black,  and  then  referred  to  var.  m^kufUte.  Part  of  oommon  garnet  belongs  to  the  AndradSU 
group,  or  is  iron  garnet. 
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D.  Manganet^Alumina  garnet;  Bpebsabtitb.  Color  dark  hjaoinih-xed  (fr.  Speasaxt), 
Bomctimes  with  a  shade  of  violet,  to  browniah-red.  G.  =3*7-4*4.  Analysis,  Haddam,  Cfew, 
SiO,  3616,  AlgO,  10*76,  PeO  11*10,  MnO  3218,  MgO  0*22,  CaO  0*58=100,  Ramm. 

£.  Ume-lTon  garnet ;  Amdraditr.  Aplome.  Color  various,  inolnding  wine-,  topas-, 
and  greenish-yellow  (topazolite),  apple-green,  brownish  red,  brownish-yellow,  grayish-green, 
dork  green,  brown,  grayish-black,  black.    O.  =3.64-4. 

Comp. — CasFeSitOit,  this  includes :  (a)  I'opawoUU,  having  the  color  and  transparency  of 
topaz,  and  also  sometimes  green ;  although  resembling  essonite,  Damonr  has  shown  that  it 
belongs  here,  (d)  Colophonile^  a  coarse  granular  kind,  brownish-yellow  to  dork  reddish- 
brown  in  color,  resinous  in  lustre,  and  usually  with  iridescent  hues ;  named  after  the  resin 
colophony,  (c)  MeiatUte  (named  from  /•^^ac,  blaek)^  black,  either  dull  or  lustrous ;  but  all 
black  garnet  is  not  here  included.  PyreneUe  is  giayiidi-black  melanite ;  the  original  aiforded 
Vauquelin  4  p.  c.  of  water,  and  was  iridescent,  indicating  incipient  alteration,  {d)  Dark  green 
garnet,  not  distinguishable  from  some  allochroite,  except  by  chemical  meana 

F.  Lime-Magnena  Iron  garnet ;  Brbdbbroite.  A  variety  from  Sala,  Sweden,  is  here 
Included.  .Formula  (Ca,Mg)sFeSisOi«= Silica  37*2,  iron  sesquioxide  331,  magnesia  12*4, 
lime  17*3=100.     It  corresponds  under  Iron  garnet  nearly  to  aplome  under  Alumma  garnet. 

G,  Lime-Ohrome garnet ;  Out ABOWiTE,  A  silicate  of  calcium  and  chromium.  Formula 
Cas6rSia0i3.  In  the  Ural  variety,  a  fourth  of  the  chromium  oxide  is  replaced  by  aluminnm 
oxide;  that  in,  Al:  er=l  :  3  nearly.  Color  emerald-preen.  H.=7*5.  G.=3*41-3-.>2.  B.B. 
Infusible;  with  borax  a  clear  chrome-green  glass.     Named  after  the  Russian  minister,  Uvarof. 

Pyr.,  eto. — Most  varieties  fuse  easily  to  a  light«brown  or  black  glass ;  F.  =3  in  almandite, 
apessartite,  grossularite,  and  allochroite  ;  8*5  in  pyrope;  but  ouvarovite  is  almost  infusible, 
F.=6.  Allochroite  and  almandite  fuse  to  a  magnetic  globule.  Reactions  with  the  flaxes 
▼ary  with  the  bases.  Almost  all  kinds  react  for  iron  ;  strong  manganese  reaction  in  epessar- 
tite,  and  less  marked  in  other  varieties ;  a  chromium  reaction  in  ouvarovite,  and  in  most  py- 
rope. Some  varieties  are  partially  decomposed  by  adds ;  all  except  ouvarovite  are  decomposed 
after  ignition  by  hydrochloric  add,  and  generally  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  Decom- 
posed on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Di£ — Ordinary  garnets  are  distinguished  from  zircon  by  their  fosibilify  B.B.,  but  they  fuj^e 
tesa  readily  than  vesuvianite  ;  the  vitreous  lustre,  absence  of  prismatic  structure,  and  nsaally 
the  form,  are  characteristic ;  it  has  a  higher  spediic  gravity  tban  tourmaline. 

Obs, — Garnet  crystals  are  veiy  common  in  mica  schist,  gnt  iss,  ejenitic  gneiss,  and  horn- 
blende and  chlorite  schist ;  they  occur  often,  also,  in  granite,  f-yenite,  ciystalline  limestones, 
sometimes  in  serpentine,  and  occasionally  in  trap  and  volcanic  tufa  and  lava. 

Some  localities  are:  Ginnamon-stoae  {EnHonite)^  Ceylon;  Mussa-Alp  in  Piedmont. 
Groseularite,  Siberia;  Tellemark,  Norway;  Ural.  Almandite^  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Brasil,  and 
Greenland.  Common  garnet  in  large  dodecahedrons,  Sweden ;  Arendal  and  Kongsberg  in 
Norway,  and  the  ZillerthaL  Melanite  at  Vesuvius  and  in  the  Uautes-Pyreneea  {Fyreneite). 
Aplome  at  Schwarzenberg  in  Saxony.  Speetartite  at  Spessart  in  Bavaria,  Elba,  at  St.  Marcel, 
Piedmont,     l^rope  in  Bohemia,  also  at  Zoblitz  in  Saxony.     Ouvai*ocite  m  the  Urals. 

In  N.  America  in  Maine,  Phippsburg,  Rumford,  Windham,  at  Brunswick,  etc  In  N.  JBamp.^ 
Warren.  In  if om.,  at  Carlisle;  massive  at  Newbury;  at  Chesterfield.  In  Conn.,  trapeze- 
hedrons,  f-1  in.,  in  mica  slate,  at  Reading  and  Monroe ;  Haddam.  In  i^.  York^  at  Roger's 
Rock:  Crown  Point,  Essex  Co.;  at  Amity.  In  If,  Jerttey,  at  Franklin.  In  Penn,,  in  Chester 
Co.,  at  Pennsbury ;  near  Knauertown,  at  Keims*  mine ;  at  Chester,  brown;  in  Leiperville, 
red;  near  Wilmington.  In  California,  in  Los  Angeles  Co.,  in  Mt.  Meadows;  ouvarovite  at 
New  Idria ;  pyrope.  near  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico.  In  Canada^  at  Marmora,  at  Grenville  ; 
chrome -garnet  in  Orford,  Canada. 

The  cinnamon- stone  from  Ceylon  (called  hyacinth)  and  the  predons  garnet  are  used  as  gema 
when  large,  finely  colored,  and  transparent.  The  stone  is  cut  quite  thin,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  color,  with  a  pavilion  cut  below,  and  a  broad  table  above  bordered  with  small  facets. 
An  octagonal  garnet  measuring  8i  lines  by  6i  has  sold  for  near  $700.  Pulverized  garnet  is 
■ometimee  employed  as  a  substitute  for  emeiy. 


Vesuvianite  Oroup. 
ZXROON.* 


N. 


Tetragonal.  0  A  l-i  =  147°  22' ;  <5  =  0-640373,  Haidinger.  /a  1  = 
182®  10  .  Faces  of  pyramids  sometimes  cjonvex.  Cleavage :  /  imperfect, 
1  less  distinct     Also  m  irregular  forms  and  gmins. 
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H.=7-5.  G.  =4:-05-4-75.  Lustre  adamantine.  Colorless,  pale  yellow- 
ish, grayish,  yellowish-green,  brownish-yellow,  reddish-brown.  Streaky  un- 
eolored.  Transparent  to  snbtranslncent  and  opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal, 
brilliant    Double  refraction  strong,  positive. 


541 
I     I 


048 

((% 
Ittf  jti 


540 


546 


Sanalpe. 


McDowoU  Co.,  N.  0. 


Var. — The  colorless  and  yellowish  or  smoky  zircoxis  of  Ceylon  have  there  been  loDg  called 
Jargons  in  jewelry,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that,  while  resembling  the  diamond  in  lustre,  they 
were  comparatively  worthless ;  and  thence  came  the  name  zircon.  The  brownish,  orange,  and 
reddish  kinds  were  called  distinctively  hyacinths — a  name  applied  also  in  jewelry  to  some  topas 
and  light-colored  garnet. 

Oomp.—ZrSi04= Silica  83,  zirconia  67=100.  Klaproth  discovered  the  earth  zirconia  in 
this  species  in  1780. 

Pyr.,  etc^Infosible ;  the  colorless  varieties  are  unaltered,  the  red  become  colorless,  while 
dark-oolored  varieties  are  made  white ;  some  varieties  glow  and  increase  in  density  by  igni- 
tion. Not  perceptibly  acted  upon  by  salt  of  phosphorus.  In  powder  is  decomposed  when 
fused  with  soda  on  the  platinum  wire,  and  if  the  product  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochlorio 
acid  it  gives  the  orange  color  characteristic  of  zirconia  when  tested  with  turmeric  paper.  Not 
acted  upon  by  acids  except  in  fine  powder  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Beoomposed 
by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  and  bisulphates. 

Biff.— Distinguished  by  its  adamantine  lustre,  hardness,  and  inf osibility ;  the  ocourxenoe  of 
square  prismatic  forms  is  also  characteristia 

Oha. — Occurs  in  crystalline  rocks,  especially  granular  limestone,  dhloritic  and  other  schists ; 
gneiss,  syenite ;  also  in  granite ;  sometimes  in  irou-ore  beds. 

Found  in  alluvial  sands  in  Ceylon  ;  in  the  gold  regions  of  the  Ural ;  at  Arendal  in  Norway ; 
at  Fredericksvam,  in  zircon-syenite ;  in  Transylvania ;  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia. 

In  N.  America,  in  N.  Tork^  at  Moriah,  Essex  Co.,  and  in  Orange  Co.;  in  Warwick ;  near 
Amity  ;  at  Diana  in  Lewis  Co.;  also  at  Bossie.  In  N,  Jersey ^  at  Franklin ;  at  Trenton  in 
gneiss.  In  N,  Car,^  in  Buncombe  Co.;  in  the  sands  of  the  gold  washings  of  McDowell  Co. 
In  California^  in  the  auriferous  gravel  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  and  else- 
where.    In  Canada,  at  Grenville,  etc. 


VfiSnVXANITB.*  Idograsb. 

Tetragonal.  O  A 14  =  151^  45' ;  c=  0-537199  (v.  Kokscharof).  OM 
=  142^  46i'  1  Al,  ov.  1-i,  =  129°  21'.  Cleavage:  /  not  very  distinct,  0 
Btill  less  so.  Columnar  strnctnre  rare,  straight  and  divergent,  or  irregular. 
Sometimes  granular  massive.  Prisms  usuallv  terminating  in  the  basal  piano 
0;  rarely  in  a  pyramid  or  zirconoid;  sometimes  the  prism  nearly  wanting, 
and  the  form  shoi*t  pyramidal  with  truncated  summit  and  edges. 
20 
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^^i^    <^Pi 


ir.=e-5.     G.=3-349-3-45.     Lustre    vitreous;    often   inclining  to    ro- 

inous.      Color   bi^uwu   to  green. 
Ml  and  the  latter  freqnently  bright 

and  clear ;  occasionally  sulphur- 
yellow,  and  also  pale  blue ;  some- 
times green  along  the  axis, 
and  pistachio-green  transversely. 
StreaK  white.  Subtransparent — 
faintly  subtranslucent.  Fracture 
subconchoidal — uneven.  Double 
refraction  feeble,  axis  negative. 


Oomp.,  Var,— -Q.  ratio  for  B  :  B  :  Si= 
4:8:7  (aocording  to  the  latest  investi- 
gations of  Rammelsberg).  R=Ga  (also 
Mg,  Fe,  or  Ha^Ka,  Na,);  U=A\  and  also  Fe. 
If  we  neglect  the  water  the  empirical  for- 
mula is  BalisSi^O^t,  where  the  qnantiyalent  ratio  of  bases  to  silicon  is  1  :  1.  The  ratio  of 
R  :  H  varies  much,  which,  a»  stated  by  Rammelsberg.  is  the  explanation  of  the  different 
varieties.    Analyses  by  Rammelsberg.     (1)  Monzoni ;  (2)  Wiloi,  Siberia. 


Bandf  Old,  Me. 


SiO, 

AlO, 

FeO, 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

Na.O(K,0) 

H,0 

(1) 

8782 

16  08 

8-76 

2-91 

2-11 

^TrU 

a  18 

2-08=  W-75 

(2) 

38-40 

13-72 

6  54 

6-88 

a504 

0-86 

0.82=101-06, 

Pyr^  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  8  with  intomescence  to  a  greenish  or  brownish  glass.  Magniu 
Btates  that  the  density  after  fusion  is  2-08-2  945.  With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iroo, 
and  a  variety  from  St  Maroel  gives  a  strong  manganese  reaction.  Gyprine  gives  a  reaction  for 
copper  with  salt  of  phosphorus.  Partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  completely 
when  the  mineral  has  been  previously  ignited. 

DifL — Resembles  some  brown  varieties  of  garnet,  tourmaline,  and  epidote,  but  its  tetragonal 
form  and  easy  fusibility  distinguish  it. 

Obi. — Vesuvianite  was  first  found  among  the  ancient  ejections  of  Vesuvius  and  the  dolo- 
mitic  blocks  of  Somma.  It  has  since  been  met  with  most  abundantly  in  granular  limestone  ; 
also  in  serpentine,  chlorite  schist,  gneiss,  and  related  rocks.  It  is  often  associated  with  lime- 
garnet  and  pyroxene.     It  has  been  observed  imbedded  in  opaL 

>  Occurs  at  Vesuvius ;  at  Ala,  in  Piedmont ;  at  Monzoni  in  the  Fassathal ;  near  Ghristiansand, 
Norway  ;  on  the  Wilui  river,  near  L.  Baikal ;  in  the  Urals,  and  elsewhere. 
;  In  N.  America,  in  Maine,  at  Phippsbuig  and  Bumford,  abundant ;  Sandford  (f.  551).  In 
Jf.  Yorky  at  Amity.  In  iV.  Jersey^  at  Newton.  In  Canada^  at  Calumet  Falls ;  at  Grenville. 
:  Hblilitb  from  Capo  di  Bove,  and  HuMBOLDTifiTTE  from  Mt.  Somma,  are  similar  in  com- 
position. Analysis  of  the  meUlite  by  Bamour.  SiO^  88*34,  ^10,  8  81,  FeO.  1002,  CaO  88^« 
KgO  6*71,  NattO  212,  E,0  1-51=99-88.     Tetragonal.    Color  honey-yeUow. 


Epidote  Oroujp, 

The  species  of  the  Epidote  Group  are  chamcterizcd  by  high  specific 
gravity,  above  3  ;  hardness  above  5  ;  fusibility  B,B.  below  4  ;  anieoinetric 
ciystallization,  and  therefore  biaxial  polarization  ;  the  dominant  piismatic 
angle  112**  to  117°  ;  fibrous  forms,  when  they  occur,  always  brittle  ;  colors 
»white,  gray,  brown  yellowish-green,  and  deep  green  to  black,  and  somo- 
tim^  reddish. 


l*he  prismatic  angle  in  zoisite  and  other  orthorhombic  species  is  /a  /;  but  ih  epidote  it  is 
ihe  angle  over  a  horizontal  edge  between  the  planes  0  and  t-»,  the  orthodiagonal  of  epidota 
corresponding  .to  tiie  vertical  axis  of  zoisite,  as  explained  under  the  latter  species^ 
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XIPIDOTIL    Putaiite. 


Moiioclinic.  6^=  89°  27' ;  t-2  A  i-2  =  63^  8^  O  A  l-l  =  122*^  23';  c:h:  a 
=  0-43436  :  0-30719  : 1.  Oa li  =  154° 3',  O A  -1-i  =  164°  15',  U A  -1 
=  104°  48',  i-i  A 1  =  104°  15'.  Crystals  usually  lengthened  in  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  the  oithodiagonal,  or  parallel  to  i-t;  sometimes  lon^  acicular. 
Cleavage:  t-t  perfect;  1-i  less  so.  Twins:  twinnin^-plano  1-*;  also.t-i. 
Also  fibi^ous,  divergent,  or  parallel ;  alfto  granular,  particles  of  various  sizes, 
sometimes  fine  granular,  and  forming  rock-masses. 

062 


H.=6-7.  Q.=3'25-3-5.  Lustre  vitreous,  on  i-i  inclining  to  pearly  or 
resinous.  Color  pistachio-green  or  yellowish-green  to  bi-ownish-green, 
greenish-black,  and  black  ;  sometimes  clear  red  and  yellow  ;  also  gray  ahd 
grayish-white.  Pleochroism  often  distinct,  the  crystals  being  usually  least 
yellow  in  a  direction  thi-ough  1-i  (see  p.  166).  Streak  nncoYored,  ^ittyish. 
Subtmusparent — opaque ;  generally  subtranslucent  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle. 

Var. — ^Epidote  lias  ordinarilj  a  peoaliar  yeUowifih-green  (pistachio)  color,  seldom  fovnd  in 
other  minerals.  But  this  color  passes  into  dark  and  light  shades — black  on  one  side,  and 
brown  on  the  other.  Most  of  the  brown  and  nearly  all  the  graj  epidote  belongs  to  the  speciet 
ZoUite  ;  and  the  reddish-brown  or  reddish-black,  containing  much  oxide  of  manganese,  to 
the  species  PiedmonUU^  or  Manganepidot ;  while  the  black  is  mainly  of  the  species  AWtniU^ 
or  Cerinm-epidoie. 

Comp.— Quantivalent  ratio  for  Ga  :  R  :  Si=4  :  0  :  12,  and  H  :  Ca=l  :  4.  The  formula  is 
then  HsCaittaSisOjt.  ft  is  Fe  or  Al,  the  ratio  varying  from  1  :  2  to  1  :  6.  Analysis,  Untei^ 
sulibach,  Tyrol,  by  Lndwig :  SiO,  87-8:1,  AID,  22  63,  FeO,  1505,  FeO  093,  CaO  23-37,  H,0 
2*05=100-76.  As  first  shown  by  Lndwig,  epidote  contains  about  2  p.  a  water,  which  is 
given  off  only  at  high  temperatures. 

Pyr^  0ta — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water  at  a  high  temperature.  B.  B.  fuses  with  intumes* 
cenoe  at  8-3*5  to  a  dark  brown  or  black  mass  which  is  generally  magnetic.  Reacts  for  iron 
and  sometimes  for  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  Partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  when  previously  ignited,  gelatinizes  with  acid.  Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates. 

DifL — ^Distinguished  often  by  its  peculiar  yellowish-green  color ;  yields  n  magnetic  globule, 
B.B.  Prismatic  forms  often  longitudinally  striated,  but  they  have  not  the  angle,  cleavage, 
or  brittleness  of  tremolite. 

Obs. — Epidote  is  common  in  many  crystalline  rocks,  as  syenite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  horn- 
blendic  schist,  serpentine,  and  especially  those  that  contain  the  ferriferous  mineral  horn- 
blende. It  often  accompanies  beds  of  magnetite  or  hematite  in  such  rocks.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  geodes  in  trap ;  and  also  in  sandstone  adjoining  trap  dikes,  where  it  has  been 
formed  by  metamorphism  through  the  heat  of  the  trap  at  the  time  of  its  ejection.  It  also 
occurs  at  times  in  nodules  in  different  quarts-rocks  or  altered  sandstones.  It  is  associated 
often  with  quartz,  pyroxene,  feldspar,  axinite,  chlorite,  etc.,  in  the  Piedmontese  Alps. 

Beautiful  crystallizations  oome  from  Bonxg  d'Oisans,  Ala,  and  TraverseUa,  in  Piedmont , 
Zcrmatt  and  elsewhere  in  Switzerland ;  Monzoni  in  the  Fassathal ;  the  Untersulzbachthal  and 
ZiUerthal  in  the  TyioL 

In  N.  Amezioa,  occurs  in  Mass.,  at  Chester ;  at  Athol ;  at  Rome.    In  Conn,^  At  Haddank 
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In  y.  Torkj  at  Amity ;  near  Monroe,  Orange  Go. ;  at  Warwick.  In  N,  Jeney^  at  FranUm 
In  Penn,^  at  E.  Bradford.  In  Michigan,  In  the  Lake  Superior  region.  In  Canada^  at  S^ 
Joeeph. 

PiBDifONTiTB  (Manganepidot,  Oerm,). — A  manganese  epidote ;  formula,  HaCatfiaSUOs*, 
with  B  principaUy  Mn  (also  M,¥e).  Color  reddiah-brown.  St  Maroel,  Aoeta  vaUej,  Pied- 
monL 

AZXANITB. 

Monoclinic,  isoniorphous  with  epidote.     67  =  89^  1' ;  Oa  14  =  122^  50  J', 

i-2  A  i-2  =  C3^  58' ;    c  :  i  :  d  = 
555  0-483755  :  0-312187  :  1.     CiyBtala 

f-::::::::;-::::;r|;v:;v:;::-;;::::v:^;"--^  either   short,  flat  tabular,  or   long 
^^a\       *"^    slender,  sometimes    acicnlar. 
I    VA     Twins  like  those  of  epidote.   Cleav- 
j    ^.^     age:  i-i  in  tmces.     Also  maesive, 
>•*  "^  J/      and  in  angular  or  rounded  grains. 
::::i:::::::::::iii - '--^i  H.=5-5-6.    G.=3-0-4-2.  Lustre 

submetallie,  pitch}-,  or  resinous — 
occasionally  vitreous.    Ck>lor  pitch- 
brown  to  black,  either  brownish,  greenish,  grayish,  or  yellowish.    Sti*eak 
fray,  sometimes  slightly  greenish  or  brownish.     Subtranslucent— opaque, 
racture  uneven  or  subconchoidal.    Brittle.    Double  i-ef  raction  either  dis- 
tinct, or  wanting. 

Vue.-'AUaniU  (Cerine),  In  tabular  orystala  or  platea.  Color  black  or  browniah-hlack. 
G.  =3 '50-3*05;  found  among  apecimena  from  Eaat  Greenland,  brought  to  Scotland  by  G. 
Giesecke.  BucklandUe  la  anhydroua  allanite  in  email  black  ciystala  from  a  mine  of  magnetite 
near  Arendal,  Norway.  Beferred  here  by  v.  Rath  on  the  ground  of  the  anglea  and  physical 
charactera. 

OrUiiU,  Including,  in  ite  original  uae,  the  slender  or  acicular  prismatic  ciyatala,  often  a 
foot  long,  containing  aome  water.  But  theee  graduate  into  maaaive  forma,  and  aome  orthites 
are  anhydroua,  or  aa  nearly  so  aa  much  of  the  allanite.  The  name  ia  from  hp»6s^  straight. 
The  tendenpy  to  alteration  and  hydration  may  be  due  to  the  alenderueaa  of  the  crystals,  and 
the  consequent  great  exposure  to  the  action  of  moisture  and  the  atmosphere.  H.  =5-6. 
G.  =2 "SO-S* 75.     Lustre  vitreoua  to  greasy. 

Comp. — Not  altogether  certain,  aa  anaiyaea  vary  conaiderably,  aome  showing  the  preaenoe 
of  conaiderable  water.  According  to  Bammelaberg  the  Q.  ratio  for  baaea  to  ailicon=l  :  1 
(epidote=li  :  1).  AUanite  haa  then  the  garnet  formula,  RtHSisOn,  where  B=:Ce(La,I>i), 
Fe(Mn),  Ca(Mg),  and  occaaionally  T,Nas,Ks,  etc. ;  fi=::\:l  or  Fe.  Analysia,  allanite  (Bamm. ), 
Fredrikahaab,  SiO,  33*78,  AlO.  14*03,  FeO,  636,  FeO  13*63,  CeO  12-63,  LaO(DiO)  5*67,  CaO 
1212,  HaO  1-78=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Some  varietiea  give  water  in  the  doaed  tube.  B.B.  fuaea  easily  and  awella  ap 
(F.  =2*5)  to  a  dark,  blebby,  magnetic  glaaa.  With  the  fluxea  reacta  for  iron.  Moat  Tarietic  s 
gelatinize  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  5i  previoualy  ignited  are  not  decomposed  by  add. 

Oba. — Occurs  in  albitic  and  common  feldspathic  granite,  syenite,  airoon-^enite,  porphyry, 
white  limeatone,  and  often  in  minea  of  magnetic  iron.  AUanite  occura  in  Grediland ;  at 
Criffel  in  Scotland  ;  at  Jotun  Fjeld  in  Norway ;  at  Snarum,  near  Dreaden ;  near  Schmieden 
feld  in  the  ThUringerwald.  Cerine  occura  at  Boatnoa  in  Sweden.  Orthite  occura  at  Finbo 
and  Ttterby  in  Sweden ;  also  at  Krageroe,  etc.,  in  Norway ;  at  Miaak  in  the  UraL 

In  JtfaM.,  at  the  Bolton  quarry.  In  Conn,^  at  Haddam.  In  N.  York,  Moriah,  Eeaez  Co.; 
at  Monroe,  Orange  Co.  In  N,  Jeney^  at  Franklin.  In  Penn. ,  at  E.  Bradford  in  Cheater  Co. ; 
at  Eaaton.    Amherat  Ca,  Va.     In  Canada,  at  St  Paulas,  C.  W. 

MuROMONTrrE  and  Bodbnite  from  Muienberg,  Saxony;  and  MicHAELSONrrE  from 
Brerig,  are  minerals  related  to  allanite. 

ZOISITII. 

Orthorhombic.  /A  7  =  lld^  40',  O  A  l-t  =  131**  li' ;  c  :  X  :  rf  =  1-1493 
1 1*62125  : 1.    Crystals  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  veitical  axis,  and 
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rertically  deeply  striated  or  furrowed.     Cleavage :  i-l  very  perfect.     Com 
monly   in  crystalline  masses  longitudinally  furrowed. 
Also  compact  massive. 

H.=6-6-5.  G.=3-11-3"3S.  Lustre  pearly  on  i-i; 
vitreous  on  surface  of  fracture.  Color  grayish-white, 
gray,  yellowish,  brown,  greenish-gray,  apple-green; 
also  peach-bk>88om-red  to  i-ose-red.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent  to  subtransluccnt.  Double  refraction 
feeble,  optic-axial  plane  i-l ;  bisectrix  positive,  normal 
to  i-i ;  DesCl. 

Var.  —  LncB-ZoisiTE.  1.  Ordinary.  Crolors  gray  to  white 
and  brown.  2.  Bote-red^  or  Thulite,  G.  =8*124;  fnigile ;  dichro- 
ism  strong,  eepeciaUy  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  ;  in  this 
direction  reddish,  transversely  colorless ;  from  Norway,  Piedmont. 
Stiussurite^  which  forms  with  smarag^ite  the  euphotideof  the  Alps, 
is  a  lime-soda  zoisite. 

Oomp. — A  lime-epidote,  with  little  or  no  iron,  and  thus  differing  from  epidote.  Q.  ratio 
as  in  epidote,  H  :  Ga=l  :  4,  and  Ca  :  ii  :  Si=4  :  9  :  12,  whence  the  formula  H.CaiRsSisOad. 
AnalysiB,  Ramm.,  Goshen  (G.  =3-341)  SiO,  40-06,r\lO,  30  67,  FeO,  24'?,  CaO  23*01,  MgO 
0'49,  H,0  2*25=99  83.  The  amount  of  iron  sesquioxide  varies  from  0  to  0*33  p.  o. ;  if  much 
more  is  present,  amounting  to  a  sixth  atomically  of  the  protoxide  bases,  the  compound 
appears  to  take  the  monoclinic  form  of  epidote,  instead  of  the  orthorhombic  of  zoisite. 

Pyr.,  etc, — B.B.  swells  up  and  fuses  at  3-3  5  to  a  white  blebby  mass.  Not  decomposed  by 
acid ;  when  previously  ignited  gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Saoalpe  in  Carinthia ;  Baireuth  in  the  Fichtelgebirs^e  ;  Sterzing,  Tyrol; 
Lake  Geneva ;  Schwarzwald ;  Arendal,  eta  In  the  United  States,  found  in  Vermontt  at 
Willsboro  and  Montpelier.  In  Mom.,  at  Goshen,  Chesterfield,  etc.  In  Fenn.^  in  Chester  Co. ; 
at  Unionvine,  white  ( Unionite),    In  l^enn. ,  at  the  Ducktown  copper  mines. 

Jadeitr  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  pale  grreen  stones  used  in  China  for  making  ornaments,  and 
passing  under  the  general  name  of  jade  or  nephrite.  Mr.  Pumpelly  remarks  that  the  fdUmi 
is  perhaps  the  most  prised  of  aU  stones  among  the  Chinese.  In  composition  mainly  a  mlicate 
of  aluminum  and  sodium.     In  its  high  specific  gravity  like  zoisite. 

GADOL.INITR. — Monoclinic  (DesCl.).  Color  greenish-black.  Contains  yttrium,  cerium,  and 
generally  beryllium ;  though  the  last  is  sometimes  absent,  through  alteration  (DesCL ). 
Sweden  ;  Greenland  ;  Norway. 

MosAKDRiTE. — ^A  silicate  containing  titanium,  cerium,  and  calcium.     Brevig,  Norway. 


ILVATTB.    Lievrite.    Tenite. 

Orthorhombic.    7a  I  =112^  38',  6>  A  l-t  =  146°  24' ;  c  :  X  : 
i-5004: :  1.     0M  =  141°  24',  0^%i=  138°  29'.   Lateral 
faces  usually  striated  longitudinally.     Cleavage:  parallel 
to  the  longer  diagonal,  indistinct.    Also  columnar  or  com- 
pact massive. 

H.=5'5-6.  G.=3-7-4-2.  Lustre  submetallic.  Color 
iron-black,  or  dark  grayish-black.  Streak  black,  inclining 
to  green  or  brown.     Opaque.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 


;  =  0-66608  : 
557 


^^^ 


Comp.— Q.  ratio,  for  R+ft  :  Si :  H=9  :  8  : 1,  and  for  bases,  including 
hydrogen,  to  silicon  5  :  4  (Stadeler).  Sipooz  by  the  analysis  of  entirely 
unaltered  crystals  (G.  =4*037)  from  Elba  confirms  the  conclusions  of 
Btiideler  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  chemically  combined  water,  and 
adopts  the  same  formula,  Tiz.: — H3Ga3Fe4FeSi40iB.  This  requires : 
Silica  20*34,  iron  sesquioxide  19*56.  iron  protoxide  85  21,  lime  13*69, 
water  2*20=100 ;  manganese  protoxide  is  also  sometimes  present  in  smaU  quantities.  Ram 
m^lsbezg  oonsidered  the  water  as  due  to  alteration. 
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P3rr.,  etc.— B.B.  fases  qtiietly  at  2*5  to  a  black  magnetic  bead.  With  the  finxes  xeaetA  t<a 
iron.    Some  varieties  give  also  a  reaction  for  manganese.     Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  in  Elba,  and  at  the  mine  of  Temperino  in  Tuscany.  Also  at  Fossam  and  at 
Bkeen  in  Norway ;  in  Siberia;  near  Andreasberg  ;  near  Pfedazzo,  Tyrol;  at  Schneebexig^ ;  at 
Hebron  in  Nassau ;  at  Kangerdlnarsuk  in  GreeiSand. 

Reported  as  formerly  found  at  Cumberland,  B.  I.;  also  at  Milk  Bow  quarry,  Somerville. 
Mass. 

Ardennite  (Dewalquite). — Near  ilvaite  in  form.  Habit  prismatio;  Tartically  striated. 
Composition  given  by  the  analyses.  Lasanlx  and  Bettendorf.  SiO.  29*60,  a^Os  23*50,  MnO 
2.5-88,  FeO,  108,  CaO  1-81,  MgO  8-38,  V.0»  9*20,  ign.  404=9909.  Color  daik  rosin-brown. 
In  thin  splinters  transparent.  Other  varieties,  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  color  (but  opaque 
and  duU),  contain  arsenic  (9*33  p.  c.  AssO*)  instead  of  vanadium.  Between  these  t^eo  ex- 
tremes are  a  series  of  compounds  containing  both  arsenic  and  vanadii^m.  Lasaulr  regardt 
the  azsenlc-ardennite  as  having  come  from  the  other  through  alteration.  Locality,  Ottrez  iii 
the  Ardennes,  Belgium.    Boscoklxts  (p.  867)  is  another  ailicate  containing  vanadium. 


AXINITB. 


Triclinic.  Crystals  usually  broad,  and  acute-edged.  Making  m  =  O, 
F  =  'I,u  =  I\a  (brachyd.) :  i  (macrod.) :  c  =  049266 : 1 :  045112.  Cleav 
age:  i-l{v)  quite  distinct;  in  other  directions  indistinct  Also  massive, 
lamellar,  lamellse  often  curved  ;  soniefimes  granular. 


Dauphiny. 


Dauphinj. 


Cornwall. 


H.=:6'5-7.  Q.=3'271,  Haidinger;  a  Cornish  specimen.  Lusti-e  highly 
glassy.  Color  clove-brown,  plum-blue,  and  pearl-ffi*ay;  exhibits  trichroism, 
diflFerent  colore,  as  cinnamon-brown,  violet-blue,  olive-green,  being  seen  in 
difiFerent  directions.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent. 
Fracture  conehoidal.  Brittle.  Pyroelectric,  with  two  axes,  the  analc^ue  (L) 
and  antilogiie  (T)  poles  being  situated  as  indicated  in  f.  558  (G.  Rose). 

Oomp^ Analyses  vary.  If  it  contains  8  p.  o.  water  (Bamm.)<  and  if  B«  replaces  i^l,  then 
it  is  a  unisilicate  with  the  formula  RT^iSiBOiSf  B=Fe,Mn,Ca,Mg,  and  Ks,  while  ft=Bt,AJ 
(Bi  :  :^1=1  :  2).  Analysis  (Bamm.),  Oisans.  Dauphin^,  SiO,  4846,  BjO.  5'61,  AlOi  16*33, 
FeO,  280,  FeO  6-78,  MnO  2-62,  CaO  2019.  MgO  ITS,  K^O  O'll,  H,0  1-46=101 -08. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  readily  with  intumescence,  imparts  a  pale  green  color  to  the  O.F., 
and  fuses  at  2  to  a  dark  green  to  black  glass;  with  borax  in  O.F.  gives  an  amethystine  Dead 
(manganese),  which  in  B.  F.  becomes  yellow  (iron).    Fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bisnl- 
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phase  and  flaor  on  the  platmam  lodp  ooIozb  the  flame  green  (boron).  Not  decompoeed  by 
acida,  but  when  pzevioufily  ignited,  gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  aoid. 

Oba. — Axinite  occurs  near  Bourg  d'Oifums  in  Dauphiny  ;  at  Santa  Maria,  Switi^rlan^;  at 
Kongabeig ;  in  Normark  in  Sweden ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Devonshire,  near  Tavistock ;  at  PhLpa- 
barfir,  Haine ;  at  Wales,  Maine ;  at  Ould  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Danbubitb*— Triclinia  CaBa8iaO«= Silica  48  8,  boron  trioxide  28-5,  lime  22-7=100. 
Oocius  with  feldspar  in  imbedded  masses  of  yellow  color  in  dolomite,  at  Danboiy,  Ct. 


XOUTB.    Gordierite.    Dichroite. 

Orthorhombic.    In  stout  prisms  often  hexasconal.    /A  /=  119°  10'  and 
60**  50',  6>  A  l-«  =150'  49'.    Cleavage :  i4  distinct ;  i-i 
and  O  indistinct.     Crystals  often  transversely  divided 
or  foliated  parallel  with  O.     Twins:  twinuing-plane 
T.     Also  massive,  compact. 

H.=7-7-5.  G.=2-56-2-67.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color 
various  shades  of  blue,  light  or  dark,  smoky-blue  ;  pleo- 
chroic,  being  often  deep  blue  along  the  vertical  axis, 
and  brownish-yellow  or  yellowish-gray  perpendicular  to 
it.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent — translucent.  Frac- 
ture subconchoidal. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  4  :  5  or  1  :  1^.  The  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  is 
BtiU  unascertained,  and  hence  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  proportion  between  the  protoxides 
and  aesquioxides.  The  ratio  uRually  deduced  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  is  1  :  3  :  5.  The  formula  R]{i-iSi« 
Oi«,  which  corresponds  to  this  ratio,  =,  if  B=Mg,Fe  and  Mg  :  Fe=2  :  1,  Silica  49  4, 
lamina  33*9,  magnesia  8*8,  iron  protoxide  7*9=106. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  loses  transpafencj  and  fuses  at  5-5*5.  Only  partially  decomposed  by 
acidjB.    Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Obs. — lolite  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  homblendio,  chlorite  and  hydro-mica  schist,  and  aUied 
rocks,  with  quartz,  orthoclase  or  alblte,  tourmaUne,  hornblende,  andalusite,  and  sometimes 
beiyL  Also  rarely  in  Yolcanic  rocks.  Occurs  at  Bodenmais,  Bavaria ;  at  Ujordlersoak  in 
Greenland ;  at  Krageroe  in  Norway  ;  Tunaberg  in  Sweden ;  Lake  Laaoh.  Ab  Haddam,  Conn.; 
at  Brimfield,  Mass.;  also  at  Richmond,  N.  H. 

Alt. — The  alteration  of  ioUto  takes  place  so  readily  by  ordinaiy  exposure,  that  the  mineral 
is  most  commonly  found  in  an  altered  state,  or  enclosed  in  the  altered  iolite.  For  the  dis* 
tingnishing  characters  of  the  different  kinds  of  altered  iolite,  see  Finite,  Fahlunitb, 
etc.,  under  Hydrous  Silicate& 


Mica  Grov^p.* 

The  minerals  of  the  Mica  group  are  alike  in  having  (1)  the  prismatic 
angle  120° ;  (2)  eminently  perfect  basal  cleavage,  affording  readily  very 
thin,  tough  laminae ;  i^S)  potash  almost  invariably  amonff  the  protoxide 
bases  and  alumina  among  the  sesquioxide ;  (4)  the  crystal fizat ion  approxi- 
mately either  hexagonal  or  orthorhombic,  and  therefore  the  optic  axis,  or 
optic-axial  plane,  at  right  angles  (or  nearly  so)  to  the  cleavage  surface. 

Sodium  is  sparingly  present  in  some  micas,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  hydrous  speciea 
paragonite  (p.  854).  Lithium,  rubidium,  and  caasium  oocur  in  lepidolite,  and  lithium  in  some 
biotite.  Fluorine  is  often  present,  probably  replacing  oxygen.  Titanium  is  found  Hparingly 
in  several  kinds,  and  is  a  prominent  ingredient  of  one  species.  astrophylUte.  It  is  usuidly 
regarded  as  in  the  state  of  titanium  dioxide  replacing  silioa ;  but  it  is  here  made  baaio. 
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The  spedes  of  the  Mioa  group  graduate  into  the  hydrous  mioas  of  the  Matgazodite  grotap 
(p.  331) ;  and  through  these  they  also  approach  the  foliated  species  of  the  Talc  and  Chlorite 
groups,  especially  the  latter. 

PHLOOOPITB.* 

Orthorhombic.  7a/=120%  and  habit  hexagonal.  Prisms  iisuallv 
oblong  six-sided  prisms,  more  or  less  tapering,  witli  irregular 
sides ;  rarely,  wiieu  small,  with  Dolished"  lateral  planes. 
Cleavage  basal,  highly  eminent.  Ifot  known  in  compact 
massive  forais. 

H.=2-5-3.  G.=2-78-2-85.  Lustre  pearly,  often  sab- 
metallic,  on  cleavage  surface.  Color  yellowish- brown  to 
bi-ownish-red,  with  often  something  of  a  copper-like  reflec- 
tion; also  pale  brownish-yellow,  green,  white,  colorless. 
Transparent  to  translucent  in  thin  folia.  Thin  laminse 
tough  and  elastic.  Optical-axial  divergence  3°-20^,  rarely 
less  than  5°. 

Oomp. — The  hasea  include  magneeium  and  little  or  no  iron.  Q.  ratio 
R  :  Si=:l  :  1.  Formola probably  (Ramm.)  K>Mge7ySiftO,o= Silica  40*73, 
alumina  13*93.  magnesia  32  57,  potaah  12*77=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  t^e  closed  tube  gives  a  little  water.  Some  varietiea 
grwe  the  reaction  for  fluorine  in  the  open  tube,  while  most  give  little  or 
no  reaction  for  iron  with  the  fluxes.  B.  B.  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  thin 
edges.  Completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  the  silica  in 
thin  scales. 
ObBt — ^Phlogopite  is  especially  characteristic  of  serpentine  and  crystalline  limestone  or 
dolomite. 

Occurs  in  limestone  in  the  Vosges.  Includes  probably  the  mica  found  in  limestone  at  Alt- 
Kemnitz,  near  Hirschberg  ;  that  of  Baritti,  Brazil,  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  having  the  optical 
angle  5°  30'  and  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal  (Grailich) ;  and  a  brown  mica  from  limestone 
of  Upper  Hungary,  affording  Grailich  the  angle  4-5°. 

Occurs  in  New  York,  at  Gouvemeur ;  at  Pope's  Mills,  St  Lawrence  Go.  ;  at  Edwards ; 
Warwick ;  Natural  Bridge ;  at  Sterling  Mine,  Morris  Go. ,  N.  J. ;  Newton.  N.  J. ;  at  St  Je- 
rome,  Canada ;  at  Burgess,  Canada  West. 

AspmoLiTfi  (v.  Kobell).  —Approaches  in  composition  a  soda-phlogopite.  Green.  Foliated. 
Zillerthal,  Tyrol. 

MANGANOPHYLLrTB.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  B  :  Si=3  :  1  :  4  (nearly).  Foliated  like  the  mioas. 
Color  bronze-red.  Analysis,  Igelstrom,  SiOj  38*50,  AlOj  11*00,  FeO  3  78,  MnO  21*40,  CaO 
8*20,  MgO  15*01,  KaOcNasO)  5  51,  ign.  1*60=100.    Paisberg,  Sweden. 

BIOTmZ.* 

Hexagonal  (?).  i?  A  i?  =  62°  57'  (crystals  f r.  Vesuvius,  Hessenberg) ;  c  = 
4'911126.     Habit  often  monoclinic.    Prisms  commonly  tabular.    Cleavage : 

basal  highly  eminent.  Often  in  disseminated 
scales,  sometimes  in  massive  aggregations  of 
cleavable  scales. 

H.=2'5-3.  G.=2-7-3-l.  Lustre  splendent, 
and  more  or  less  pearly  on  a  cleavage  surface, 
and  sometimes  submetallic  when  black ;  lateral 
surfaces  vitreous  when  smootli  and  shining. 
Coloi-s  usually  green  t^  black,  often  deep  black 
in  thick  crystals,  and  sometimes  even  in  thin 
laminsB,  unless  the  laminae  are  very  thin  ;  such 
thin  laminse  gi*een,  blood-red.  or  bi-own  bv  transmitted  light ;  rarely  white. 
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Streak  uucolored.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Optically  uniaxial.  Soine^ 
times  biaxial  ^vith  slight  axial  divergence,  from  exceptional  irregularities; 
but  the  angle  not  exceeding  5°  and  seldom  1°. 

Ck>mp.,  Varw— Biotite  is  a  magnesia-iron  mioa,  part  of  the  alominam  (:M)  being  replac^i. 
by  iron  (Fe),  and  Fe  and  Mg  existing  among  the  protoxide  bases.  Black  is  the  prevailing  oolor, 
bat  brown  to  white  also  oocor.  The  results  of  analyses  vary  much,  and  for  the  rea-on  already 
stated — ^the  non-detecmination,  in  most  cases,  of  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  iron ;  and 
the  exact  atomio  ratio  for  the  species  and  its  limits  of  variation  are  therefore  not  precisely 
understood.  The  Q.  ratio  of  bapes  to  silicon  is  generaUy  1:1,  that  is  the  formula  in  general 
B^SiO«,  where  B=K.(Naa,Lia)Fe,Mg(Ga).  or  rVl,Fec8R=ft). 

Analyses :  1,  Ballyellin ;  2,  Vesuvius ;  3,  Portland,  Conn. : 


SiO, 

^lOs  FeOt 

FeO 

GaO           MgO 

K,0 

Na,0 

LisO 

ign 

(1)    85-55 

17-08   23-70 

5-50 

368 

9-45 

0-35 

4  30=99-61,  Haughton. 

(2)    40-91 

17-79     8-00 

703 

0-30          19  04 

990 

=98-03.  Chodnew. 

(3)185-61 

20-03     0-13 

21-85 

llOMnO    5-23 

9-69 

0-53 

093 

1-87,F0  76,  TiO,  146, 
Cltr.=99-27,  Hawes. 

The  above  analyses  give  the  ratio  of  unisilloates^  when  the  water  is  neglected ;  in  others 
the  ratio  of  1 :  1  is  obtained  only  when  the  water  is  brought  into  aocount. 

Pyr.)  etc.— Same  as  phlogopite,  but  with  the  fluxes  it  gives  strong  reactions  for  iron. 

Oba. — A  common  constituent  of  many  volcanic  rocks.  Fine  specimens  obtained  at  Vesu* 
vius ;  L.  Baikal ;  ZiUerthal ;  Paigas ;  Miaak ;  Sala..  Also  from  Greenwood  Furnace,  N.  T.$ 
Moriah,  N.  Y. ;  Easton,  Penn. ;  Topabam,  Me.,  etc. 

The  biotite  of  Vesuvius,  according  to  the  optical  examination  of  Hintze,  is  rwmodirUe, 
(See  also  Taohermak,  Min.  Mitth.,  1876, 187.) 


XiBPIDOBCBIiANB. 

Hexagonal  (?).  In  small  six-sided  tables,  or  an  aggregate  of  minute  scales. 
Cleavage :  basal,  eminent,  as  in  other  micas. 

H.=3.      G.=3-0.      Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous,  pearly.   ^ 
Color  black,  with  occasionally  a  leek-ffi-een  reflection.     Sti-oak  grayisn-      / 
green.     Opaque,  or  translucent  in  very  thin  laminae.     Somewhat  brittle,  or 
but  little  elastic.     Optically  uuiaxial;  or  biaxial  with  a  very  small  axial 
angle. 

Oomp. — ^An  iron-potash  mica.  Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  1:1;  f or  R  :  R,  mostly  1 :  3, 
but  varying  to  1  to  more  than  3 ;  of  doubtful  limits,  on  account  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  state 
of  the  iron  in  most  of  the  analyses.  Differs  from  biotite  in  the  smaller  proportion  of  prot- 
oxides and  little  M  and  Mg,  but  appears  to  agree  with  it  in  optical  characters. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  at  a  red  heat  becomes  brown  and  fuses  to  a  black  magnetic  globule. 
Easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  depositing  silica  in  scales.  Analysis,  Oooke,  Rook* 
port,  Mass.,  SiO,  39-91,  AID,  1673,  FeO,  1207,  PeO  17-48,  IdnO  0-54,  MgO  0  02,  KaO  10*66, 
Na,0(LiaO)  0-59,  H,0  ISO,  F  0-45=100. 

Obs.--Occnrs  at  Persberg  in  Wermland,  Sweden ;  at  Abborf orss  in  Finland ;  in  Ireland,  in 
Donegal  and  Iieinster  Cos. ;  at  Ballyellin,  etc.     From  Gape  Ann,  Mass.  (Annite). 

AsTROPHTLLiTa. — Usually  in  tabular  prisms.  Color  bronze-yellow.  Analysis,  Pisani,  SiOt 
S3-22,  TiOt  7-66,  AlO,  4-82,  FeO,  4-05,  FeO  2548,  MnO  10  70,  MgO  187,  OaO  122,  Na,0 
^'71,  K«0  6 '29,  HsO  201=99-03.    Brevig,  Norway ;  El  Paso  County,  Colorado. 

MU80OVITB.    KaligUmmer,  Germ,* 
• 
JCotioclinic  (Tschermak).      /A/ =120°.      Cleavage:    basal   eminent,        . 
occasionally  also  separating  in  fibres  parallel  to  a  diagonal.     Twins :  often        f 
observable  by  internal  markings,  or  by  polarized  light ;  composition  parallel 
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to  1  consisting  of  six  individuals  tlms  united ;  sometimes  a  nnion  of  T  Xjc 
i-i.  Folia  often  aggregated  in  stellate,  plumose,  or  globular  forms ;  or  in 
scales,  and  scaly  massive. 
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Hiask,  Ural  BiimeuthaL 

H.=2-2*5.  G.=2'75-3'l.  Lustre  more  or  less  pearly.  Color  white. 
gray,  brown,  hair-brown,  pale  green,  and  violet,  yellow,  dark  ohve-green, 
rarely  i'ose-red ;  often  difPerent  for  tmnsmittcd  and  reflected  light,  and  dif- 
ferent also  in  vertical  and  ti-ansvei'se  directions.  Streak  uncoloi'ed.  Ti-ans- 
parent  to  translucent.  Thin  laminae  flexible  and  elastic,  very  tough.  Double 
refraction  sti-ong ;  optic-axial  angle  44°-78° ;  the  axial  plane  makes  an  angle 
of  88°  20'  (Tschermak)  with  the  base. 

Oomp. — The  qaantivalent  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  is  generally  4  :  5  (1 .  li\  rarelj  3  .  4, 
eta  Water  is  generally  present,  sometimes  as  much  as  5  p.  c. ;  and  the  kinds  containing 
from  8  to  5  p.  o.  water  have  been  referred  to  the  species  margarodite  (p.  853).     If  the 

I 
water  is  regarded  as  chemicaUy  combined,  that  U,  as  basic,  the  Q.  ratio  f  or  E  :  fi  :  Si  is  then 

t=:l  :  8  :  4  (R  :  Si=:l  :  1),  also  1  :  6  :  8,  1  :  2  :  4,  1  :  3  :  5,  etc.  R  here  is  potassium  (K) 
mostly,  bat  also  hydrogen  (H).  R=aluminum  mostly,  also  iron.  Fluorine  is  often  present, 
but  at  most  not  more  than  about  1  p.  c.  Analysis,  Smith  and  Brush,  Monroe,  Ct.,  SiOj  40*50, 
AID,  83-91.  FeO,  2-69,  MgO  0-90  Na,0  2-70,  K.O  7-33,  HjO  463,  F  082,  CI  0-31=99-7a 

Pjrr.,  etc, — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water,  .which  with  brazil-wood  often  reacts  for  fluorine. 
B.B.  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  thin  edges  (F.  =5*7,  v.  Kobell)  to  a  gray  or  yedow  glass.  With 
fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron  and  sometimes  manganese,  rarely  chromium.  Not  decomposed 
by  acids.     Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Obs. — Muscovite  is  the  most  common  of  the  mica&  It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  sohist,  and  other  related  rooks,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  granular  lime- 
Htone,  trachyte,  basalt,  lava ;  and  occurs  also  dis8eminated  sparingly  in  many  fragmental 
zooks.  Coarse  lamellar  aggregations  often  form  the  matrix  of  topaz,  tourmaline,  and  other 
mineral  species  in  granitic  veins. 

Siberia  affords  laminie  of  mica  sometimes  exceeding  a  yard  in  diameter-  and  other  remark- 
able foreign  localities  are  Finbo  in  Sweden,  and  Skutterud  in  Korway.  Fucfvtite  or  chromivm 
mioa  oocurs  at  Greiner  in  the  Zillerthal,  at  Passeyr  in  the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  Dorfner  Alp,  as 
well  as  at  Sohwarzenstein. 

In  Ji.  Bamp.^  at  Aoworth,  Oraftnn,  etc.,  in  granite,  the  plates  at  times  a  yard  across  and 
perfectly  transparent.  In  Maine,  at  Paris ;  at  BuckfieldL  In  Mom.  ,  at  Chesterfield  ;  at  Goshea 
In  Conn.,  in  Portland;  near  Middletown.  In  ^.  Fork,  near  Warwick;  Bdenville;  in  the 
town  of  Edwards.  In  Penn,,  at  Pennsbury ;  at  Unionville ;  Delaware  Co.,  at  Middletown. 
In  Maryland^  at  Jones*s  Falls.    In  western  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  mined. 


I  UEIPIXIOLITZL*  Idthia  Mica.    LithiongUmmer,  Oerm. 

Orthorhombic.    IaI  =z  120°.    Forma  like  those  of  inuscovite.    Clear* 
age :  basal,  highly  eminent.     Also  massive  scaly-granular,  coarse  or  fine. 
BL= 2-5-4.    G.=2-84r-3.    Lustre  pearly.    Color  rose-red,  violet-gray,  or 
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lilac,  jellowish,  gravish -white,  white.  Tmnslncent.  Optic-axial  angle 
70°-78^ ;  Boinetiines  45°-60°. 

I 
Oompw— Q.  ratio  for  baaes  and  silioon  mostly  1  :  11 ;  and  for  B :  fi  :  S]=l  :  3  :  0,  or  1  :  4 

:  8;  the  formula  in  the  latter  caae  is  R«:M4Sii30ao.  B  indndes  jwtaaainm,  also  lithium, 
sabidinm,  and  cseeium ;  and,  in  the  Zinnwald  mica,  thallium  haa  been  detected.  Fluorine  ia 
present,  and  the  ratio  to  oxygen  mostly  1  :  12.  Analysis,  Beuter,  from  Bosena,  SiOa  50 '48, 
^O.  28-07,  MnO,  0  88,  MgO  1  43,  K.O  1059,  NaaO  1*46,  LiuO  123,  P  4-86=98-94. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the 'dosed  tube  gives  water  and  reaction  for  fluorine.  B.B.  fuses  with  in- 
tumescence at  2-3*5  to  a  white  or  grayish  glass,  sometimes  magnetio,  coloring  the  flame 
parpiish-red  at  the  moment  of  fusion  (lithia).  With  the  fluxes  some  varieties  give  reactions 
for  iron  and  manganese.  Attacked  but  not  completely  decomposed  by  acids.  After  fusion, 
gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  granite  and  gneiss,  especially  in  granitic  veins,  and  is  associated  some- 
times with  cassiterite,  red,  green,  or  black  tounnaline,  amblygonite,  etc.  Found  near  Uto 
in  Sweden ;  at  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia :  Penig,  etc.  in  Saxony ;  in  the  Ural ;  at  Bozena  in 
Moravia ;  on  Blba ;  at  St.  Michaers  Mount  in  ComwalL  In  the  United  States,  at  Paris  and 
Hebron,  Me. ;  near  Middletown,  Conn. 

Named  lepidolite  from  Mmg^  scale,  after  the  earlier  German  name  Schuppenatein,  alluding 
to  the  BoaXy  structure  of  the  massive  varie<7  of  Bozena 

Cryophyllite  (Cooke).— Q.  ratio  B  :  B :  Si=d  :  4  :  14,  with  B=FA,Kt,Li,(Na,Bb,08»)i 
and  B= Al  Orthorhombio.  In  scales  like  the  micas.  Color  by  transmitted  light  emeiald 
green.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

SGajpolite   Chroup. 

In  the  species  of  the  Scapolite  group,  the  quantivalent  ratio  varies  from 
1:1:2,  1:2:3,  1:3:4,  to  1:2:4  and  1 :  2 :  6^,  but  the  species  are 
closely  alike  in  the  sqnare-prismatic  forms  of  their  ci'ystals,  in  the  small 
number  and  the  kinds  of  occurring  planes,  and  hi  their  angles.  The  species 
are  white,  or  grayish- white,  in  color,  except  when  impure,  and  then  rarely 
of  dark  color ;  the  hardness  5-6*5.  Gr.=2-5-2-8.  The  alkali-metal  present, 
when  any,  is  sodium,  with  only  traces  of  potassium.  An  increase  in  tho 
amount  of  alkali  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  silica. 


BSBZONXTB.* 

Tetragonal :  (9  A  1-i  =  156°  18' ;  c  =  0-439.    Sometimes  hemihedral  in 
the  planes  3-3,  the  alternate  being  wanting.    Cleavage :  i-i  ^^^ 

and  /  rather  perfect,  bilt  often  interrupted. 

H.=5-5-6.  G.=2*6~2"74.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colorless 
to  white.  Ti-ansparent  to  translucent ;  often  much  cracked 
within.  I 

I 


hi 


U    ^'i-^" 


Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  B  :  B  :  Si=l  :  2  :  8  ;  formula  BeBiSigOse.  If  B=: 
Ca  :  Nat =10  : 1,  and  B=:^l :  this  is  equivalent  to  Silica  41*0,  alumina 
31*7,  lime  24*1,  soda  2*6=100.  Neminar  has  found  that  meionite  loses 
1  p.  c.  water  at  a  very  high  temperature,  so  that  B  must  be  also  replaced 
by  H« ;  his  analysis  gives  approximately  the  ratio  1  :  2  :  8. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  with  intumescence  at  8  to  a  white  blebby  glass. 
Decomposed  by  acid  without  gelatinizing  (v.  Bath). 

Obs.— Occurs  in  small  czystals  in  geodes,  nsuaUy  in  limestone  blocks,  on  Honte  Somma, 
Bear  Naples. 
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WSRNERini.*  Scapolite. 


V; 


Tetragonal:    0 A l-t  =  156°  14i' ;   c  =  0-4398.      Often  hemihedrat    in 
planes  3-3  and  i-2  (p.  30).    Cleavage:  i-i  and  /i-atiier 


distinct,  but  interrupted.  Also  massive,  granular,  or 
with  a  faint  fibi*ous  appearance ;  sometimes  colnnmar. 
H.=5-6.  G.=2-63-2-8.  Lustre  vitjeous  to  pearly 
extemally,  inclining  to  resinous;  cleavage  and  cross- 
fractnre  surface  vitreous.     Color  white,  gray,  bluish, 

frecnish,  and  I'eddish,  usually  light.    Streak  uncolored. 
'i-ansparent — faintly  Bubti*anslucent      Fracture  sub- 
conchoidal.    Brittle. 


Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R :  Si=l  :  8 :  4  (B+B  :  Si=l  :  1); 
formalA  BHSi,0.=Ga(Na,)iilSi,Os.  Analysis,  v.  Bath,  Paigas,  SiO,  45*46,  MOi  30*96,  CaO 
17-22,  NaaO  2*29,  KaO  lUl,  H,0  l-29=98-53.  Some  varieties  vary  widely  from  the  above 
ratio. 

P3rr^  etc.— B.B.  fuses  easily  with  intamescence  to  a  white  blebby  glass.  Imperfectl/  de- 
composed by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Beoognized  by  its  square  form ;  resembles  feldspar  when  massive,  but  has  a  charac- 
teristic fibrous  appearance  on  the  cleavage  surface  ;  it  is  also  more  fusible,  and  has  a  highec 
specific  gravity. 

Obs. — Oocurs  in  metamorphic  rocks ;  sometimes  la  beds  of  magnetite  accompanying  lime- 
stone. Some  localities  are :  Arendal,  Norway;  Wermland;  Pargas,  Finland;  L.  Baikal,  etc 
In  the  following  those  of  the  wemerite  and  ekebergite  are  not  yet  distinguished.  In  Mass.^ 
at  Bolton;  Westfield.  In  Conn.,  at  Monroe.  In  If.  Y&rk,  in  Warwick;  in  Orange  and 
Essex  Go. ,  etc.  In  iV.  Jertey^  at  Franklin  and  Newton.  In  Canada^  at  G.  Calumet  Id. ; 
at  Hunterstown ;  Grenville. 

The  following  are  other  members  of  the  scapolite  group  : 

SABOOLFfE.— Q.  ratio  for  B :  fi  :  Si=l  :  1  :  2.  In  minute  flesh-red  crystals  at  Mt 
Somma. 

PAHANTHrrE.— Q.  ratio=l :  8  :  4.  Ekbbebqitb.  Q.  ratio=l :  2  :  4i,  containing  6-8  p. 
o.  soda.  MizzoNrrs.  Q.  ratio=l  :  2  :  5^,  containing  10  p.  c.  soda.  In  czystals  at  Mt  Somma. 
DiPTBB.  Q.  ratio=l  :  2  :  6,  and  for  Ca  :  Nai=l  :  1.  MiVRiALiTB.  Q.  ratio=l  :  2  :  6,  and 
for  Ca  :  Naa=l  :  2. 


Hexagonal. 


Ifephelite   Group. 

NBPHSUTB.    Nepheline. 

0  A 1  =  135°  55' ;  c  =  0-839.  Usual  forms  six-sided  and 
twelve-sided  prisms  with  plane  or  modified  sum- 
raits.  Fig.  569,  summit  planes  of  a  crystal.  Cleav- 
age: /distinct,  <?  imperfect.  Also  massive,  com- 
pact ;  also  thin  columnar. 
H.=55-6.      G.=2.5-2-65.     Lustre  vitreous— 

{greasy ;  a  little  opalescent  in  some  varieties.  Color- 
ess,  white,  or  yellowish  ;  also  when  massive,  dark- 
green,  greenish  or  bluish-gray,  brownish  and  brick- 
red.       Transparent — opaque.      Fractui-e    subc^'U- 


choidal.     Double  refraction  feeble ; 


axis  negative. 


l.BiaoUU. 


Var. — 1.   OUiuy,  or  Sommite.    XJsuaUy  in  small  crystals  oi 
grains,  with  iritreons  Instre,  first  found  on  Mt.  Somma,  in  th« 
region  of   VesaviuR.     Davj/ne  and  ecmUmU  belong  here. 
In  large  coarse  czystola,  or  massive,  with  a  greasy  luafcre. 
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Conpi — Somet^hat  nncertain,  as  aH  analyses  give  a  little  excess  of  silica  beyond  wbat  is 
required  for  a  nnisllicate.    Assuming  that  nephelite  is  a  true  unisilicate,  the  Q.  ratio  for 

R  :  R  :  Si=l  :  3  :  4,  and  the  formula  is  (Na,K)9AlSi90ii  (Bamm.);  some  of  the  Na^  being 
replaced  by  Ca.  Analysis.  Scheerer,  Vesuvius,  SiO«  44*03,  skid  83*28,  FeO,  (itfnOs)  0*65, 
CaO  1-77.  Na«0  1544,  K,0  4-94,  H,0  0*21 =100-82.  The  variety  EiaoUU  has  the  saoM 
oompoflition. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^B.B.  fuses  quietly  at  8*5  to  a  colorless  glass.     Gelatinizes  with  adds. 

Siff. — Distinguished  by  its  gelatinizing  with  adds  from  scapolite  and  feldspar,  as  also  from 
apatite,  from  which  it  differs  too  in  its  greater  hardness.  Massive  varieties  have  a  character* 
Mtic  greasy  lustre. 

Obs  — Nephelite  occurs  both  in  andent  and  modem  volcanic  rocks,  and  also  metamorphic 
TOck&  allied  to  granite  uid  gneiss,  the  former  mostly  in  glassy  crystals  or  grains  (somrmte),  the 
latter  massive  or  in  stout  crystals  {eUBoUie),  Nephelite  occurs  in  crystals  in  the  older  lavas  of 
Bomma ;  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Borne ;  in  doleryte  of  Katzenbuclcel,  near  Heidelberg,  etc. 
ElBSolite  is  found  in  Norway ;  in  the  Dmen  Mts. ;  Urals ;  at  Litchfield,  Me. ;  in  the  Ozark 
Kta,  Arkansas. 

learned  nepheliTie  by  Hady  (1801),  from  ve^X^^  a  doud^  in  allusion  to  its  becoming  cloudy  when 
immersed  in  strong  add ;  daoiite  (by  Klaproth),  from  iXaioify  ail^  in  allusion  to  its  greasy  lustre. 

GiESECKiTB  is  &own  by  Blum  to  be  a  pseudomorph  after  this  spedes  (see  p.  830). 

C  ANCRiNiTE.^Hezagonal,  and  in  six-  and  twelve-sided  prisms,  sometimes  with  basal  edges    ^ 
replaced;  also  thin  columnar  and  massive.     II.  =5-6.     G.=  2 '42-2*5.     Odor  white,  gray, 
7€dlow,  green,  blue,  reddish ;  streak  uncolored.    Lustre  snbvitreous,  or  a  little  pearly  or 
Ipreasy.     Transparent  to  translucent. 

CoMP.  — Same  as  for  nephelite,  with  some  BGOa  and  water.  Analysis,  Whitney,  Litdifteld, 
Me.,  SiOa  37  42,  AlO,  27-70,  CaO  3-91,  Na.O  20-98,  K.O  067,  CO,  6-95.  Ha0  2-82,  FeO, 
(MnO,)  0-80=100-31. 

Fyr.,  etc. — In  the  dosed  tube  gives  water.  B.B.  loses  cdor,  and  fuses  (F.=2)  with  intu- 
mescence to  a  white  blebby  glass,  the  very  easy  fusibility  distinguishing  it  readily  from 
nephelite.    Effervesces  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  forms  a  jelly  on  heating,  but  not  before. 

Obs. — Found  at  Miask  in  the  Urals;  at  Barkevig,  Norway;  at  Ditro  in  Transylvania 
{ditrayte) ;  at  Litchfield,  Me. 


SODALTTB. 


Isometric.  In  dodecaliedrons.  Cleavage:  dodecahedml,  more  or  less 
distinct.    Twins :  see  f.  272,  p.  93.    Also  massive. 

H.=5;5-6.  G.=2*136-2"401.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to 
greasy.  Color  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  white ;  sometimes  blue,  lavender- 
blue,  light  red.  yubtransparent — translucent  Streak  uncolored.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal — uneven. 

Comp.--8Na3^Si,0.+2NaCl=Silioa371,  alumina  81 '71,  soda  25*56,  chlorine  7'Sl =101 -65. 
flome  varieties  contain  considerably  less  chlorine. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tabe  the  bine  varieties  become  white  and  opaque.  B.B.  fnsev 
with  intumescence,  at  3*5^,  to  a  colorless  glass.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — Oocars  in  mica  slate,  gratiite,  syenite,  trap,  basalt,  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  often 
absociated  with  nephelite  (or  elaoolite)  and  eudialyte.  Found  in  West  Greenland ;  on  Monte 
Somma;  in  Sicily;  at  Miask,  in  the  Ural;  near  Bre>ig,  Norway.  A  blue  variety  occurs 
at  Litchfield,  Me.,  and  at  Salem,  Mass. 

MiCRoBOMMrrB. — ^Oocurs  in  very  minute  hexagonal  crystals  in  masses  of  leuoitic  lava 
ejected  from  Mt.  Somma.  Composition  :  a  unisUioate  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  aluminum, 
srith  small  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  sulphate. 


nJ 
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Isometric.  In  dodecahedrons,  octahedrons,  etc.  Cleavage:  dodecahc- 
dral  distinct  Commonly  in  rounded  grains  often  looking  like  crvstals 
with  a  fused  surface. 

H.=5'6-6.  G.=ii'4-2'5.  Lustre  vitreous,  to  somewhat  greasy.  Coloi 
bright  blue,  sky-blue,  greenish-blue ;  asparagus-gi*een.  Streak  slightly 
bimsh  to  colorless.  Subtransparent  to  translucent.  Fracture  flat  coticliol- 
dal  to  nneven. 

Comp,— 2Naa(Ca)^Sifl08+CaS04 ;  if  in  the  silicate  Na^  ia  replaced  bj  Ga.  the  atomio 
xatio  here  being  5  :  1,  this  giyes  Silica  84*18,  alumina  29 '18,  lime  10*62,  soda  14*69,  sulphui 
triozide=100.    A  little  potassium  is  also  often  present. 

Pyr.,  etc— In  the  closed  tube  retains  its  color.  B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  4*5  to  a  whiU 
glass.  Fused  with  soda  on  charcoal  aifords  a  sulphide,  which  blackens  silver.  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  aoid  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  Yesuvian  lavas,  on  Somma;  in  the  lavas  of  the  Gampagna,  Borne;  in 
basalt  at  Niedermendig  and  Mayen,  L.  Laaoh,  etc. 

NosiTE  (No6ean).~A  AM/o-haUynite ;  2NasAlSi90»  +  NaiS04,  with  also  a  little  calcium. 
Isometric ;  often  granular  massive.  Common  as  a  microscopic  ingredient  of  most  phonolytea. 
Lake  Laach,  etc. 

Lapih-lazulx  (Lasnxstein,  Oerm.). — Not  a  homogeneous  mineral  according  to  Fisoher  and 
Vogelsan|;.  The  latter  calls  it  *'  a  mixture  of  granular  caldte,  ekebeigite,  and  an  isometrio, 
nltramarme  mineral,  generally  blue  or  violet"    Much  used  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

LBUOITB.* 

Tetragonal,  according  to  v.  Eath.    c  =  0'52637.     Usual  form   as  in 

f.  570,  closely  resembling  a  trapezohedron.    Twins : 
570  t winning-plane  2-i ;  crystals  often  very  complex,  con- 

^  sisting  of  twinned  lamelte,  as  indicated  by  the  stria- 

tions  on  the  planes.    Often  disseminated  ingrains; 

rai-ely  massive  granular. 

H.=5-5-6.    &.=2-44-2-56.    Lustre  vitreous.    Color 

white,  ash-gi-ay  or  smoke-gray.     Streak  uncolored. 

Translucent — opaque.    Fi*acture  conchoidal.    Brittle. 

Optically  uniaxial ;  double  I'efraction  weak,  negative 

(from  Aquacetosa),  positive  (from  Frascati). 

Oomp.— Formula  K9:AdSi40i2=8ilica  65*0,  alumina  23*5,  potssh 
S[l '5=100.      Q.  ratio  for  K  :  sti  :  Si=l  :  8  :  d,  for  bases  to  silicon  1  :  2. 
'  Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible ;  with  cobalt  solution  gives  a  blue  color  (alumina).    Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  without  gelatinization. 

I^£L — Distinguished  from  analdte  bj  its  infusibility  and  greater  hardness. 

Obs. — Leucite  is  confined  to  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  common  in  those  of  certain  parts  of 
Europe  ;  also  found  in  those  of  the  western  United  States.  At  Vesuvius  and  some  other 
parts  of  Italy  it  is  tS  Ickly  disseminated  through  the  lava  in  grains.  It  is  a  constituent  in  the 
nephelin-doleryte  of  Merches  in  the  Vogelsbeig ;  abundant  in  trachyte  between  Lake  Laacb 
and  Andemach,  on  the  Rhine. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  crystals  of  leudte  belong  to  the  isometrio  or  the  tetiagonal 
system  has  excited  much  discussion.  Hirschwald  (Tsch.  Min  Mitth.,  1875,  227)  shows  that 
while  implanted  crystals  are  sometimes  distinctly  tetragonal^  others,  espedaUy  those  which 
ire  Imbedded,  are  as  clearly  iwmetric,  while  between  the  two  there  exist  many  transition 
oases.  He  claims  that  the  mineral  is  in  fact  itometric^  bat  having  a  polysymmetric  develop 
ment,  there  existing  a  wide  variadon  from  the  isometrio  type.  The  question  cannot  be  oon 
aidered  as  entirely  deoidcd. 
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The  feldspars  are  characterized  by  specific  gravity  below  2*85  ;  hardness 
6  to  7 ,  fusibility  3  to  5  ;  oblique  or  clinoliedrtil  crystallization  ;  prismatic 
aitgle  near  120*  ;  two  easy  cleavages,  one  basal,  the  other  bmchy diagonal, 
inclined  together  either  90**,  or  very  near  90° ;  cleava^  a  prominent  fea- 
tui^e  of  many  massive  khids,  and  distinct  in  the  grains  of  granular  varieties, 
giving  them  angular  forms;  close  isomorphism,  and  a  general  resemblance 
in  the  systems  of  occurring  crystalline  forms ;  transition  from  granular 
varieties  to  compact,  homstone-like  kinds,  called  felsites,  which  sometimes 
occur  as  rocks ;  often  opalescent,  or  having  a  play  of  colors  as  seen  in  a 
dii'^ction  a  little  oblique  to  t-i ;  often  aventurine,  from  the  dissemination 
of  microscopic  crystals  of  foreign  substances  parallel  for  the  most  part  to 
the  planes  O  and  /. 

The  bases  in  the  protoxide  state  are  calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  in 
one  species  barium;  the  sesquioxide  base  is  only  aluminum ;  the  quantivalent 
ratio  of  B  :  B  is  constant,  1:3;  while  that  or  the  silicon  and  bases  varies 
from  1  : 1  to  3  :  1,  the  amount  of  silicon  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the 
alkali  metals,  and  becoming  g]*eatest  when  alkalies  are  the  only  protoxides. 

The  included  species  are  as  follows : 


GrystaUization. 

Approx«  Q.  ratio  B,R,Si 

Ahorthitb 

Lime  feldspar                   Triolinio 

1:3:4 

Labradobitb 

Lime-soda  feldspar                 ** 

1:3:6 

Htalophanb 

Baiyta-potaah  feldspar     Monoolinio 

1:3:8 

ANDEsrrB 

Soda-Ume  feldspar            Triclimo 

1:3:8 

Oligoclasb 

t(      »(        (i                         t» 

1:3:0 

Albitb 

Soda  feldspar                          «• 

1 :  3  :  12 

Orthoclasb 

Potash  feldspar                 MonooUnio 

1 :  3  :  12 

To  the  above  list  should  be  added,  aooording  to  DesCloiseaox,  the  trieUnie^  potash  feldspar, 
sclGROCLmB,  which  has  the  compositioa  of  orthoolase. 

The  above  ratios  are  only  approximate,  for  the  analyses  show  a  wide  variation  in  the 
amount  of  silicon,  aud  an  exactly  proportionate  variation  in  the  amount  of  a>kali ;  the  two 
elements  vary  in  most  cases,  as  has  been  long  recognized,  according  to  a  simple  law.  There 
seems  hence  to  be  a  gradual  transition  between  the  suooesaive  species  ;  but  this  is  duo,  in  part, 
to  mixtures  produced  by  contemporaneous  ciysudlization  (compare  pertJiUe,  p  826,  and  the 
description  of  microdiae^  p.  826). 

The  unisiUoate  ratio  of  1  : 1  for  bases  and  silicon  is  found  in  anorthite  only,  as  shown  above. 
With  Ca  alone,  as  in  this  species,  the  Q.  ratio  for  ±\  and  Si  is  3  :  4 ;  with  Naa  alone,  3  :  12; 
and  for  kinds  containing  combinations  of  the  two,  exact  combinations  of  these  ratios,  mNa«  : 

nOa,  giving  the  ratio  8  : • 

An  explanation  of  the  above  fact»  and  of  the  variation  in  ratio  shown  by  analyses,  was  offered 
by  Hunt,  and  has  since  been  developed  by  Tschermak.  The  existence  of  two  distinct  tridinio 
feldspars  is  assumed:  anorthite  CaMSiiOM,  and  albite  Na«3tiSi«Oiot  and  the  other  speoiei 
(sometimes  embraced  under  the  general  term  plaoioclase)  are  regarded  as  due  to  uomcT' 
phoua  mixtures  of  these  two  members  a  different  proportions.     They  have  then  the  general 

formula  j  ^/NajAlluO^)*  ^<wl*^ra^crite  the  ratio  of  fa  :» is  mostly  8  :  2,  also  3  : 1,  etc.; 
for  andesite  the  ratio  of  m  :  n  varies  about  1  :  2,  andfor  oligoolase  the  ratio  of  m  :  n  is  3  :  10, 
also  1  :  3,  etc.  Li  accordance  with  the  above  formula,  if  Ca  :  Na=({ :  1,  then  -M  :  Si=s 
1  :  2'30S :  for  Ca :  Na=3  :  1,  Al :  Si=l  :  1  257 ;  for  Ca  :  Na=l  :  1,  i«  :  Si=l  :  8-83  j  for 
Oa  :  Na=l  :  3,  Al :  Si=l  :  4  4 ;  for  Ca  :  Na=l  :  6,  Al :  Si=l  :  5. 

This  method  of  viewing  the  feldspar  species  has  the  advantage  of  explaining  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  their  composition,  and  is  generidly  accepted  among  German  mineralogists.  DesCloi- 
Manx  regards  his  observations  upon  the  optical  characters  of  the  feldspars  (see  p.  208)  ai 
■bowing  that  thoy  are  in  fact  distinct  ipeoies,  and  not  mdeterminate  isomozphous  mixturoa 
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DESCRIPTIVE  MIKERALOGT. 


Optical  properties  of  the  trteHniefeMspart, -^The  following  table  contaixis  the  mure  import- 
ant optical  properties  of  the  feldaiwr  speoies  as  determined  by  DesGloizeaox  (G.  R.,  Feb.  8, 
1876,  and  April  17,  1876).    Bx=Biaeotrix. 


AVOBTJUTC 

Auhtb. 

MlOBOCXCR. 

Aoatebiaectriz 

always  — 
Position     of 

always + 

generally    — 
sometimes  + 

always  + 

always  — 

Angle  made  by  the+Bx. 

the  Bx.  has 

with  a  normal  to  i-i  (g) 

no    simple 

80*40' 

18»  10' 

16'» 

W26' 

Same,  with  normal  to 

relation  to 

0{p) 

the   planes 
observed 

66" 

68<> 

78°  35' 

Angle  made  by  the  line 

in  which  the  plane  of 

on  the  orys- 

Line  parallel 

.   the  optic-axes  cats  tf-i, 

tals. 

to  the  edge 

with  edge  ^i/0(^'/p). 
Same,  with  edge  i-t  I 

27»-28^ 

0|t-f. 

SO** 

6'6' 

{g'  m) 

^i;a^^ 

37*'25'-86^25' 
p  >c(-hBx.) 

p  <  «(+ Bx) 

96*^28' (front) 

p  <  c{+Bx.) 

Jneiined; 

Ordinary  dispersion. . . . 

p  <  iK+Bx.) 

Parallel  or  perpendionlar 

Crosetd;  also 

Crosited;  also 

Horitontal 

to  plane  of  polariza- 

slight in- 

slight  m- 

probably  aJso 

(-Bx.)    also 

tion. 

dined. 

dined. 

sUght  fiori- 
tontal 

indined 
(H-Bx.) 

Optic-axial  angle  (in  air) 

for  red  rays. 

84' 68' 

88M5' 

89^85' 

80*89' 

87^64' 

for  blue  rays 

85»69' 

87-48' 

88^81' 

81**  59' 

(Somma) 

(Labrador) 

(Sonstone, 
Tvedestrand) 

(Boo  toom^} 

Amazonst'ne, 
Morsinsk. 

The  axial  divergence  is  quite  constant  for  albite,  labradorite,  and  anorthlte,  but  varies  for 
oligoclase  even  in  different  sections  taken  from  the  same  specimen.  Andesine  (q.  v.)  ia 
regarded  by  DesCloizeaux  as  an  altered  oligoclase. 

DesCloiseaux  gives  the  following  method  of  distinguUhing  between  the  feidepar$  by  optical 
means :  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  transparent  plate  parallel  to  the  easiest  cleavage  ( 0), 
Such  sections  obtained  from  cxystals  or  lamellar  masses  of  albite,  oligoclase,  labradorite,  and 
the  majority  of  those  of  microcline,  show  hemitropio  bauds,  more  or  less  close  t<^ether, 
arranged  along  the  plane  parallel  to  the  second  cleavage  {i-i) ;  for  orthodase  and  microlins 
in  simple  erystaU^  two  sections  placed  in  opposite  positions  serve  to  produce  the  same  effect 
These  sections  are  thus  brought  between  the  crossed  Nicols  of  a  polarization-microscope. 

(1)  For  orthodase  the  maximum  extinction  takes  place  when  the  two  sections  are  parallel 
to  their  plane  of  contact ;  the  edge  O/i-i  being  in  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

(2)  For  microdine,  the  whole  stmcturo  consists  of  a  multitude  of  very  fine  parallel  bands; 
the  section  may  show  microcline  alone,  either  hemitropio  or  not  hemitrepio,  or  microdlne  and 
orthoclase  ;  the  extinction  can  take  place  at  80°  54'  between  the  adjoining  bands  of  the  same 
plate  of  the  macle  (microcline  alone),  at  80^  54'  between  the  two  plates  of  the  made  (micro- 
cline  in  bands),  or  at  15^  27'  between  the  adjoining  btmds  (microcline  and  orthoclase).  In  the 
last  case  the  whole  of  two  lamellsa  of  the  made  show  at  the  same,  time  an  extinction  oblique 
to  the  plane  of  composition,  belongfing  to  the  microdine,  and  one  jiarallel  to  this  plane  for  the 
orthoclase. 

(8)  For  albite^  the  extinction  between  two  bands  takes  place  at  an  angle  of  6®  82'. 

(4)  For  oUgodase^  ihe  extinction  is  simultaneous  in  the  two  bands,  and  when  the  plane  of 
composition  coinddes  with  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  polariscope,  it  shows  that  the 
structure  is  homogeneous. 

(5)  For  labradorite^  the  extinction  takes  place  at  10^  24'  between  the  alternate  lines  of  the 
hemitrepio  lamellas. 

It  follows  from  this  thf*  a  plane  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  axes  cats  the  base  along  a  lins 
making  with  the  edge  Q/i-l  the  following  angles: 

0°  in  orthoclase, 
15^  27'  in  microcline, 
8*  1(3'  in  albite, 
5*  12'  in  hibradorite. 

A  variation  of  one  or  two  degrees  from  the  above  mean  angles  was  observed  in  somt 
qpooimens.     See  further  on  p.  426.  • 
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IMfL— !rhe  feldspazs  are  dwtiiigaiflhed  from  other  species  bj  the  charaoien  alretidy  statea. 
prommen^  among  which  are :  deayage  in  two  directions,  nearly  or  qnite  at  xifi^t  angles  tc 
each  othei' ;  also  hardness,  etc. 

The  triclinic  feldspars  can  in  most  cases  be  distingnished  from  orthodase  bj  the  fine  stria- 
tion  due  to  repeated  twinning.  This  striation  can  often  be  seen  by  the  unaided  ^e  upon  the 
cleavage  face  {0),  And  its  existence  can  always  be  sucely  tested  by  the  examination  of  a  thin 
vxstion  in  polarisnad  light,  the  alternate  bands  of  color  showing  the  same  fact. 

The  separation  of  the  different  tridiiiic  species  can  be  siueiy  made  hr  complete  analysis 
only,  or  at  least  by  the  determination  of  the  amoont  of  allcali  present  The  degree  of  fiui- 
lulil^,  the  color  of  the  flame,  and  the  effect  produced  by  digestion  in  acids,  are  oftai  import- 
ant aid&    In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  obserrer  the  optical  examination  may  giTO  decisiTe  results. 


120**  81',  OaH 


ANORTHITZL    Indianitei 

Triclinic.  iilid^  0-86663  : 1-57548  : 1.  /a  /' : 
(over  24)=94°  10',  OaT  =  114°  6*',  OaI=  110^ 
40',  (?  A  2-1  =  98°  46' ;  a  =  93°  13^^',  fi  =  115°  55*', 
7  =  91°  Hi'  Cleavage :  ft  i-l^r  perfect,  the  latter 
least  sa  Twins  similar  to  those  of  albite.  Also  mas- 
sive.    Strncture  gran  alar,  or  coarse  lamellar. 

H.=6-7.  ^  G.=2-6G-2-78.  Lustre  of  cleavage 
planes  inclining  to  pearly ;  of  other  faces  vitreous. 
Color  white,  grayish,  reddisli.  Sti-eak  nncolored. 
Transparent  —  translucent  Fmcture  conchoidal. 
Brittle. 


lymx^-^AnortkUe  was  described  from  the  glassy  crystals  of  Som- 
ma.    IrUUanite  is  a  white,  grayish,  or  reddish  granular  anorthite  from  India,  first  described 
in  1802  by  Count  Boumon. 

Oompr--Q.  ratio  for  R :  iU  :  Si=l :  8  ;  4.  Formula  OaAiai,08= Silica  43*1,  alumina  808, 
lime  20*1=100.    The  alkalies  are  sometimes  present  in  Tory  smidl  amounta 

Pjrr^  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  5  to  a  colorless  glass.  Deoompoeed  by  hydrochloric  add,  with 
sepuation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Oba. — Occurs  in  some  gnuoites;  oooasionaUy  in  connection  with  gabbro  and  serpentine 
rocks ;  in  some  cases  along  with  corundum ;  in  many  volcanic  rocks.  Found  in  the  old  lavas 
in  the  ravines  of  Monte  Somma;  Pesmeda-Alp,  ^^jrrol;  in  the  Faroe  islands;  in  Iceland; 
near  Bogoslovsk  in  the  Ural,  etc. 

Bttownits  has  been  shown  by  Zirkel  to  be  a  mixture.    Bytown,  Canada. 


Z«ABRADORITB. 

Triclinic.  lAT=12V"6r,  0 A i-«  =  93°  20',  Oa /=  110°  50',  Oa/ 
=  113°  34^ ;  Marignac.  Twins :  similar  to  those  of  albite.  Cleavage :  O 
easy ;  i^  less  so ;  7  traces.  Gtx)d  crystals  rare ;  ffenerallv  massive  granular, 
and  in  grains  cleavable ;  sometimes  cryptocrystauine  or  hornstoiie-like. 

IL=6.  Q.=2-67-2'76.  Lustre  of  O  pearly,  passing  into  vitreous; 
elsewhere  vitreous  or  subresinous.  Color  gray,  brown,  or  greenish,  some- 
times colorless  and  glassy;  rarely  porcelam-white ;  usually  a  change  of 
tsolors  in  cleavable  varieties.  Streak  nncolored.  Translucent — subtrans- 
lucent. 


t 


Ooiiiii.,  Var. — Q.  ratio  for  B  :  M :  Si=l  :  3  :  6,  but  vacying  somewhat  (see  p.  819). 
Formula  BMSiid* ;  here  R=Oa  and  Nas.  The  atomic  ratio  for  Na  :  Ca— 2  :  8  generally, 
this  corresponds  to  Silica  52*9,  alumina  80-3,  lime  12*8,  soda  4*5=100. 

Var.  1.  C7l0ovaMi.  (a)  Well  oiystaUisfll  to  {fi)  massive.  Play  of  oolccs  either  wantfaw,  •• 
21 
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In  some  oolorless  orystals :  or  pale ;  or  deep ;  blue  and  green  are  tbe  predominazit  ccAs ;  bat 
yellow,  dre-red,  and  pearl-gray  also  occur.'  By  cutting  xeiy  thin  slices,  parallel  t^iy  frog 
the  original  labradorite,  they  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  contain,  beaides  stae,  great 
numbers  of  minute  scales,  like  the  aventurine  oligoclase,  which  are  probably  gpotfait»or  heixu- 
tite.  These  scales  produce  an  aventurine  effect  which  is  quite  independent  €>t  me  play  of 
colors  which  arises  from  the  interference  of  the  rays  of  lijght  reflected  by  inzmincpble  i/uer- 
nal  lamells  {Heiuieh),  The  rarions  forms  of  minerals  {mioraplfikitee,  mieroph$fUitJ^  etc. )  eu- 
fllosed  in  the  labradorite,  aud  their  relation  to  it  in  position,  have  been  thoroug-liljr  2iT<»tigat€d 
by  Schrauf  (Ber.  Ak.,  Wien,  Dec.,  1869). 

-  Pyr^  etc.— B.  B.  fuses  at  8  to  a  odorless  glass.  Becomposed  with  difficulty  bybydrochlozie 
aciid  generally  leaving  a  portion  of  Trndecomporad  mineral 

O^s.— Labradorite  is  a  constituent  of  pome  rocks,  both  metamorphic  and  l^neouB ;  &^., 
diab^l^,  doleryte,  basalt,  etc.  The  labradoritic  metamoipMo  rocks  are  most  ^mmon  among 
the  fittxnationb  of  the  Archnan  or  pre-Silurian  era.  Such  are  part  of  those  of  Sritiah  America, 
northern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas;  those  of  Greenland,  Norway,  Hnland,  Sweden, 
and  pmbably  of  the  Vosges.  Being  a  feldspar  containing  comparatively  little  silica,  it  oocon 
mainlyW  rocks  which  iwclude  little  or  no  quarts  (free  sUica). 

Kiew  has  fumist^ed  fine  specimens ;  also  Labrador.  It  is  met  with  in  many  places  in 
Oans^a  Ifiast.  Occurs  at  fi»ex  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  also  in  St.  Lawrence,  Warren,  Soohjuie,  and 
Qti%Ti  Cos.  Li  Pennsylvania,  at  Mineral  Hill,  Chester  Co. ;  in  the  Witchita  Mts.,  ArkansBS. 
etc. 

-^Ijabradorite  was  first  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Paul,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  by  Mr.  Wolfe, 
a  Moravian  missionary,  about  the  year  1770,  and  was  called  by  the  early  mineralogists  Labra- 
dor stone  {LabradoTittdn)^  and  also  chatoyant,  opaline,  or  Labrador  feldspar.  Labradorite 
receives  a  fine  polish,  and  owing  to  the  chatoyant  reflections,  the  specimens  ar*  often  highly 
beautiful.    It  is  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 

Maskkltnitb. — Occurs  in  transparent,  isometric,  grains  in  the  meteorite  of  Shezgotly. 
Same  composition  as  labradorite. 


AKDB8ITE.    Andesine. 

Triclinic.  Approximate  angles  from  Esterel  crystals  (DesCl.) :  O  A  t-L 
left,  87°~88^  O  A  /=  111°-112%  O  A  /  =  116°,  I^i-l  =  119°-120%  7'  At-i 
=120^  (?A2.i  =  101°-102^  Twins:  resembling  those  of  albite.  Sel- 
dom in  crystals.  Cleavage  more  uneven  than  in  albite.  Alsfj  granular 
massive. 

lL=5-6.  G.=2-61-2'74.  Color  white,  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  flesh- 
red.    Lustre  subvitreous,  inclining  to  peai'ly. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  1:8:8,  but  varying  to  1  :  8  :  7.  General  formula  RMSitOia  j  B=Ka9  and 
Oa  in  the  ratio  I  :  1  to  3  :  1 ;  if  the  ratio  is  1  :  1,  tiie  formula  corresponds  to  Silica  59*8,  alu- 
mina 26 -6,  lime  7*0,  soda  7  •7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Andeslte  fuses  in  thin  splinters  before  the  blowpipe.  Saocharite  melts  only  on 
thin  edges ;  with  borax  forms  a  clear  glass.    Imperfectly  soluble  in  acids. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  many  rooks,  especially  some  trachytes.  The  original  locality  was  in  the 
Andes,  at  Marmato ;  also  in  the  porphyry  of  TEsterel,  France  ;  in  the  Vosges  Mts. ;  at  Vap- 
nefiord,  Iceland,  in  honey-yellow  transparent  crystals,  eta  In  North  America,  found  at 
Ch&teau  Richer,  Canada,  forming  with  hypeisthene  and  ilmenite  a  wide-spread  rock ;  coloir 
flesh-red. 

Andesite  is  regarded  by  DesOloizeaux  as  an  altered  oUgoclase,  but  many  careful  analyaat 
point  to  a  feldspar  having  the  composition  given  above. 


fiTALOPHANS. 

Monoclinic,  like  orthoclase,  and  angles  nearly  the  same.  6' =64°  16', 
Ta  /=  118°  41',  O  A  1-t  =  130°  55i'.  Cleavage :  O  perfect,  iA  somewliat 
less  BO.    In  small  crystals,  single,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 


OXYOKN  COMPOUNDS — ^ANHTDBOUS  8ILIOATE8. 
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^    H.=:6-6*5.    G.=2'80,  transparent;  2*905,  translucent.     Lustre  vitreous 
^;  Dr  lik«  that  of  adularia.    Color  white,  or  colorless ;  also  flesh-red.     Trans* 
parent  to  translucent 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  B  :  Si=l  :  3  :  8.  Formula  (BaiKO^SicOif.  Analysis  of  hyolo- 
phane  from  the  Binnenthal  by  Stockar  Escher,  SiOa  52*67,  A10»  21 -12,  MgO  004,  OaO  0-40, 
BaO  15-05,  Na,0  2-14,  KaO  782,  HaO  0-68=99-88. 

Pyr.,  eta — B.B.  foses  with  difflcaltj  to  a  blebby  glass.     Unacted  upon  by  acids. 

Obo. — Oooars  in  a  granular  dolomite  near  Imfeld,  in  the  Binnenthal,  Switserland ;  also  ut 
Jakobsberg  in  Sweden. 


OLIGK)CLA8B. 


TricUnia    /A  /'  =  120^  42',  O  A  U,  ov.  2-1'  ==  93""  50',  0  A  /=  110^  55', 
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Oa  T  —  114^  40'.  Cleavage :  O, U perfect, the 
matter  least  so.  Twins :  siinQar  to  those  of  albite. 
.A-lso  massive. 

H.=()-7.  '  G.=2-56-2-72;  mostly  2-65-2-69. 
Lustre  vitreo-pearly  or  waxy,  to  vitreous.  Color 
usually  whitish,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  grayish- 
green,  grayish-white,  reddish-white,  greenish, 
reddish ;  sometimes  aventurine.  Transparent, 
Bubtranslucent.      Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven. 


Comp^  Var.->Q.  ratio  for  B  :  Al :  Si=l  :  3  :  0,  though 
with  some  variationa  (see  p.  297).  Formula  RMSitOii,  with 
E=Naa<Ks),Ga  The  rat'o  of  3  : 1  for  Na  :  Ga  corresponds  in 
this  formula  to  Silica  61  -9,  alumina  241,  lime  5*2,  soda  8*8=100. 

Var.  1.  Cleavable;  in  crystals  or  massive.  2.  Compact  massive ;  diffocUue-feMts;  inclnden 
part,  at  least,  of  the  so-called  compact  feldspar  or  fdsUe,  consisting  of  the  feldspar  in  a  com- 
pact, either  fine  granular  or  flint-like  state.  3.  Aventurine  digodase^  or  sunstone.  Color 
gra^sh-white  to  reddish-gray,  usually  the  latter,  with  internal  yeUowish  or  reddish  fire-like 
reflections  proceeding  from  disseminated  crystals  of  probably  either  hematite  or  gothite.  4. 
Uoonstone  pt.     A  whitish  opalescence. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^B.B.  fuses  at  3*5  to  a  clear  or  enamel-like  glass.  Not  materially  acted  upon  by 
toide. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  x)orphyry,  granite,  syenite,  serpentine,  and  also  in  different  eruptive  rocks. 
It  is  sometimes  associated  with  orthoclase  in  granite,  or  other  granit  ^-like  rocks.  Among  its 
localities  are  Pargas  in  Finland  ;  Schaitansk,  Ural ;  in  protogine  of  the  Mer-de-Olaoe,  in  the 
Alps ;  in  fine  crystals  at  Mt.  Somma ;  as  sunstone  at  Tvedestrand,  Norway ;  in  Iceland, 
colorless,  at  Hafnefjord  {hafneflordite).  In  the  United  States,  at  U^ionyille,  Pa.  ;  also  at 
Haddam,  Ct.  ;  Mineral  Hill,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  at  the  emery  mine,  Chester,  Mass. 

Named  in  1826  by  Breithaupt  from  ^Ai>Y)c,  little,  and  nXut,  to  deace, 

TscHEBMAKiTE  (t.  KobeU). — Supposed  to  be  a  magnesia-fddi^r^  but  the  conclusion 
was  probably  based  on  the  analysis  of  impure  material.  Later  investigations  (Hawea,  Pisani) 
make  it  an  oligodase.    Occurs  with  kjerulfine  from  Bamle»  Norway. 
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ALBITX].* 

Triclinia     IhF-  120^  47',  O A i-i  =  93^  36',  OhT  =:  114° 42',  O  A  /     V 
^110^50',    (?A2-«'=136^  60',    (?a2-«  =  133°  14'.      Cleavage:    O,  il 
perfect,  the  first  most  so ;  l-l  sometimes  distinct.    Twins:  twinning-plane         i 
f-i,  axis  of  revolution  normal  to  i-f,  this  is  the  most  common  method,  and      "\ 
its  repetition  gives  rise  to  the  fine  striations  (p.  91)  upon  the  plane  O,  which  ' 

are  so  characteristic  of  the  triclinic  feldspars;  twinning-plane,  2>{  (f.  678) 
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analogous  to  tlie  Baveno  twins  of  orthoclase ;  also  twinning-axia,  the  vertical 
axis  (t.  575) ;  twinning-axis,  the  macrodiagonal  axis*  (i),  iheperiditia  Uoim. 
Double  twins  not  nnco?nmon.  Tme  simple  crystals  very  rare.  Also  mas- 
sive, either  lamellar  or  granular ;  the  lamince  sometimes  divergent ;  grannlai 
varieties  occasionally  quite  fine  to  impalpable. 


579 


Peridine. 


Middletown,  Ct. 


H.=6-7.  G.=2*59-2-65.  Lustre  pearly  upon  a  cleavage  face ;  vitreoiif 
in  other  directions.  Color  white,  also  occasionally  bluish,  gmy,  reddish, 
greenish,  and  green ;  sometimes  having  a  bluish  opalescence  or  play  of  colora 
on  O.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent— subti-anslucent.  Fractui^e  uneven. 
Brittle. 

Comp.,  Var.— Q.  ratio  Na  :  Al :  Si=l  :  8  :  12.  Formula  Na,iySieOi«= Silica  68*6,  almniiu 
19'6,  aoda  11*8=100.  A  smaU  part  of  the  sodium  is  replaced  usually,  if  not  always,  bj 
potassium,  and  also  by  oaldum  (here  Nas  by  Ga).  But  tiiese  differences  are  not  extemalij 
apparent. 

Yar.  1.  Ordinary,  (a)  In  crystals  or  deavable  massive.  The  angles  vaiy  somewfast. 
especially  for  plane  T.  (b)  AverUurine  ;  similar  to  aventurine  oligoclase  and  orthoclase.  (e) 
Moonstone  ;  similar  to  moonstone  under  oligoclase  and  orthoclase.  PeruUriU  is  a  whitish 
adularia-like  albite,  slightly  iridescent,  having  G.  =2*626  ;  named  from  Treptarepd,  pigeon^  the 
colors  resembling  somewhat  those  of  the  neck  of  a  pigeon,  (d)  PerieUne  is  in  large,  opaqae. 
white  crystals,  short  and  broad,  of  the  forms  in  f.  577  (f.  334,  p.  101) ;  from  the  chlorite  schisti 
of  the  Alps.     Lamellar ;  cleavdandUe,  a  white  kind  found  at  Chesterfield,  Mass. 

P3rr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  4  to  a  colorless  or  white  glass,  imparting  an  intense  yellow  to  the 
flame.    Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Oba. — Albite  is  a  constituent  of  several  rocks,  as  dioryte,  eta  It  occurs  with  orthoclase  in 
some  granite.  It  is  common  also  in  gneiss,  and  sometimes  in  the  crystalline  schists.  Veins 
of  albitie  granite  are  often  repositories  of  the  rarer  granite  minerals  and  of  fine  crystallisa- 
tions of  gems,  including  beryl,  tourmaline,  allanite,  oolumbite,  etc.  It  occurs  also  in  Rome 
trachyte,  in  phonolyte,  in  granular  limestone  in  di&seminated  crystals,  as  near  Modane  in 
Savoy.  Some  localities  for  crystals  are :  Schneebeig  in  Passeir,  in  simple  crystals ;  Col  dn 
Bonhomme ;  St.  Gothard,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Alps ;  Penig,  eta.  Saxony ;  Arendal ;  Green- 
land ;  Island  of  Elba. 

In  the  tr.  S.,  in  Maine^  at  Paris.  In  Jf/zM.,  at  Chesterfield;  at  Goshen.  In  Conn,,  at 
Haddam ;  at  Middletown.  In  H.  Tork^  at  Granville,  Washington  Co. ;  at  Moriah,  Essex  Co. 
In  Penn,,  at  UnionviUe,  Delaware  Co. 

The  name  AUnte  is  derived  from  aibus,  white,  in  allusion  to  its  ccdor,  and  was  given  the 
species  by  Gahn  and  Berzelias  in  1814. 


*  Vom  Rath  has  recently  shown  this  to  be  the  tme  method  of  twinning  in  thii  oiie,  ind 
hence  that  the  explanation  of  Bose  (given  on  p.  101)  is  inootzeot. 


OXTQEN  OOMPOUNDa-^AKBTDBOUS  BIUCATB8. 
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ORTHOOZaASS. 

Monoclinic.  6^=63°  53',  /A/=  118°  48',  (9a14  =  153°  28';  c:b:d 
=  0-844  :  1-5183  : 1.  (9  A 14  =  129°  41',  O  A  2-1=1  99°  38',  O  A  2  =  98° 
4'.  CleavB^ :  O  perfect;  i-i  less  distinct ;  i-i  faint;  also  imperfect  in  tlie 
direction  of  one  of  the  faces  /.  Twins:  twinning-plane,  t-i  {Carlsbad 
twins)  f.  682,  bat  the  clinopinacoid  (t-i)  the  composition-face  (see  p.  98) ; 
twinning-plane  the  base  (O)  f.  583 ;  also  the  clinodome,  24  {Baveiw  ttoins)^ 
aa  in  f.  588,  in  which  the  prism  is  made  up  of  two  adjoining  planes  O  and 
two  i4,  and  is  nearly  square,  because  O  A  i-i  =  90°,  and  (?  A  2-i  =  135^  3' ; 
I A 1=  169°  28' ;  also  the  same  in  a  twin  of  4  crystals,  f .  587,  each  side  of 
the  prism  then  an  O  (see  also  p.  99).  Often  massive,  granular ;  sometimes 
lamellar.  Also  compact  crypto-cryatalline,  and  sometimes  flint-like  or 
jasper-like. 
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Loxoclase. 

H.=6-6-5.  G.==2-44-2-62,  mostly  2-5-2-6.  Lustre  vitreous;  on  cleav- 
age-surface sometimes  pearly.  Color  white,  gray,  flesh-red,  common; 
ffreenish-white,  bright-green.  Streak  uncolored.  Tmnsparent  to  ti-ans- 
ucent.  Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Optic-axial  plane  sometimes  in 
the  ortliodiagonal  section  and  sometimes  in  the  clinodiagonal ;  acute  bisec- 
trix always  negative,  normal  to  the  orthodiagonal. 

Ooinp..  Var.— Q.  ratio  for  K  :  ^y  :  Si=l  :  8  :  12.  Formnla  K93ySi«Oi8=Silica  64*7,  ala- 
mina  18 '4«  potash  16*9=100*^  with  sodiam  sometiines  replacinsf  part  of  the  potassium.  Tha 
orthoclaae  of  Otfisbad  oontaios  rubidiam.  The  varieties  depend  mainlj  on  structure,  varia- 
tions  in  angles,  bhe  presenoe  of  soda,  and  the  presence  of  impurities. 

The  amount  of  sodiam  detected  by  analyses  varies  gpreatly,  the  variety  Mnufi/i  (see  below) 
sometimes  containing  6  per  cent.  The  variations  in  angles  are  large,  and  they  occur  some- 
times even  in  spedmens  of  the  same  locality.  The  crystallization  is  normally  monoclinio, 
and  tiie  variations  aire  simply  irregularitieB.  There  are  also  large  optical  variations  in  ortho- 
dase,  on  which  see  DesCL  Min.,  L,  829. 

Yar.  1.  Ordinary.  In  crystals,  or  deavable  massive.  Adidaria  (adular).  Transparent, 
oleavable,  usually  with  pearly  opalescent  reflections,  and  sometimes  with  a  play  of  colon  like 
iabxadofite,  though  paler  in  shade.  Moonstone  belongs  in  part  here,  the  rest  being  ^bite  and 
oligodase.  Sunttone^  or  averUurine  fdid»par :  In  piurt  ortboclase,  rest  albite  or  ob'goclaae 
(q.  v.).  jdinae^nfton^.*  Bright  verdigris-green,  and  deavable,  mostly  mixtures  of  orthodase 
and  miorodine  (Dx.).  Ko^ig  concludes  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  Pike's  Peak  amason- 
•tone  ia  an  organic  compound  of  iron,  which  has  been  infili'rated  into  the  mass. 

SanUUn  of  Noee,  or  ffkusy  feldspar  (induding  much  of  iSe  lee-ipar,  part  of  whidi  la  i 
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tiiltf^).  OocniB  in  tranapazent  glassy  oiystalB,  mostlj  tabnlar  (whence  ibe  name  from  eartr^  % 
board),  in  lava,  pamioe,  trachyto,  phonolitc,  eto.  Proportion  of  soda  to  potash  vanes  frooi 
1  :  20  to  2  :  1.  HhynooUte  is  the  same ;  the  name  was  applied  to  glassy  ezystala  from  Mu 
8omDia  (Eiaspath,  Wern,), 

ChesterUte.  In  white  ozystals,  smooth,  but  feebly  Instroos,  implanted  on  dolomite  in  Cbc»> 
ter  Go. ,  Penn.,  and  having  wide  vaiiations  in  its  angles.  It  contains  bnt  little  soda^  Acooid- 
ing  to  DesGloizeanz  the  chesterlite  oonslBts  of  a  union  of  parallel  bands  of  orthodase  and  • 
triclinic  feldspar  of  the  same  composition,  which  he  calls  microcUne  (see  below). 

LaseocUue,  In  grayish-white  or  yellowish  ciystals,  a  little  pearly  or  greasy  in  lustre,  oftei 
large,  feebly  shining,  lengthened  usually  in  the  direction  of  the  dinodiagonal.  O  A  l—\\f 
«0',  Oa/'=112«  50',  iA7'=120*  20',  OA*-i  (deavage  angle) =90%  Breith.  G.=8-6-2'fti 
Plattner.  The  analyses  find  much  more  soda  than  potash,  the  ratio  being  about  3  :  1,  bot 
how  far  this  is  due  to  mixture  with  albite  has  not  been  ascertained.  From  Hammond.  Si. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  T.  Named  from  Xo|^t,  transvene^  and  icAom,  /  ekave^  under  the  idea  that 
the  crystals  are  peculiar  in  having  cleavage  parallel  to  the  orthodiagond  section.  PerthiU, 
A  flesh-red  aventurine  feldspar,  consisting  of  interlaminated  albite  and  orthoclase,  as  shom 
by  Breithaupt.     From  Perth,  Canada  East 

(Compact  Orthoclabk  or  Orthoclabb-bklsitb. — ^This  crypto-ciystalline  variety  is  com- 
mon and  occurs  of  various  colors,  from  white  and  brown  to  deep  red.  There  are  two  kindi 
(a)  the  jasp€r4ike,  with  a  sub  vitreous  lustre ;  and  (b)  the  eerataid  or  wax4ike^  with  a  waxj 
lustre.  »S)me  red  kinds  look  closely  like  red  jasper,  but  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  fusi- 
bility. The  orthoclase  differs  from  the  albite  felsite  in  containing  much  more  potash  thaa 
soda.     The  Swedish  name  HaUefiinta  mesjia  fcUae  JUrU, 

Pyr^  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  5 ;  varieties  containing  much  soda  are  more  fusible.  Iioxoclase 
fuses  at  4     Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Obs. — Orthoclase  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many  rocks ;  here  are  included  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica  schist;  also  syenite,  trachyte,  phonolyte,  etc.,  etc. 

Fine  crystals  are  found  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia ;  Katherinenburg,  Siberia  ;  Arendal,  Nor- 
way ;  Baveno  in  Piedmont;  in  Cornwall ;  in  the  Urals :  the  Moume  mountains,  Ireland,  etc.; 
in  the  trachyte  of  the  Drachenf els  on  the  Rhine.  In  the  U.  States,  orthodase  is  found  in 
H.  Hamp.^  at  Acworth.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam  and  Middletown.  In  JV.  Yark^  at  Uoasie; 
In  the  town  of  Hammond;  in  Lewis  Co.;  near  Natural  Bridge  ;  in  Warwick;  and  at  Amity 
and  Edenville.  In  Penn.^  in  crystals  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  Co.,  etc.  In  JV.  Car.,  at 
Washington  Mine,  Davidson  Co.;  beautiful  Amazoustone  at  Pikers Pei^,  Col.  Massive  ortho- 
clase is  abundant  at  many  localities. 

MiCROCLiKB.*  A  iridUnic  pota^  fddtipar, — The  name  mioroeUns  was  originally  given  by 
Breithaupt  to  a  whitish  or  reddish  feldspar  from  the  idroon-Ryenite  of  Fredericksvam  and 
Brevig,  Norway,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  tridUnic  It  was  shown  by  DesCloiseauz  that  this 
feldspar  was  merely  a  variety  of  orthoclase  remarkable  for  its  large  amount  of  soda.  Recently 
the  latter  author  has  proposed  to  retain  this  name  for  a  feldspar  found  in  the  midst  of  gran- 
ites, pegnnatite,  and  gneiss,  which  is  shown  both  by  the  angle  between  its  cleavage  planes, 
and  also  by  its  optical  properties,  to  be  really  tricUnie, 

Form  generally  like  that  of  orthoclase.  Cleavage  basal  and  dinodiagonal,  and  also  easy 
parallel  to  both  prismatic  faces  (7  and  /') ;  for  the  optical  properties  see  p.  208.  Often  asso- 
ciated with  orthodase  in  regular  parallel  bands,  especially  in  the  amasonstone  ;  albite  is  also 
sometimes  present,  though  irregularly.  Analysis  of  a  **  pure  microoline  "  from  Magnet  Cove 
byPisani.    a.=2'54.  ' 


SiO, 

AlO, 

FeO, 

K,0 

Na,0 

igu. 

64  80 

19-70 

0-74 

16-60 

0-48 

0-35=10117 

The  association  of  orthoclase  and  microdine  was  observed  in  specimens  from  the  Dmea 
Mts.;  Urals ;  Arendal ;  Greenland ;  Labrador;  Leverett,Mass.;  Delaware,  Chester  Co.,  PeniL; 
Pike's  Peak,  CoL  The  purest  microdine  was  that  of  a  greenish  color  ^m  Magnet  Cove, 
Ark. ;  it  enclosed  crystals  of  segirite,  and  was  not  mixed  with  orthodase. 

SUBSILICATES.  ^^^^ 

SumiU  or  Chandrodite  Orovpj  including  three  sub-species :     , 

L  Hnmlte)  IL  Ghondrodite;  IIL  Olinohumite. 

The  existence  of  three  types  of  forms  among  the  crystals  of  humite  (Vesuvius)  was  early 
rilown  by  Scaochi ;  they  have  since  then  been  further  investigated  by  vom  Bath  (Pogg,  Brg. , 
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Ad.  T.,  331,  1871 ;  iMd.,  yL,  885, 1878).  The  chemical  identity  of  the  species  humite  and 
crliondrodite  was  shown  by  Kammelsbeig ;  later  Kokscharof  proved  that  the  crystals  of  chon- 
dztxlite  from  Pargas,  Finland,  were  identical  in  form  and  angles  with  Soacchi's  type  II,  of 
l&ximite,  and  the  same  has  also  been  shown  of  the  Swedish  crystals  by  vom  Rath.*  In  187G 
tlxe  aaUior  described  crystals  of  chondrodtte  from  Brewster,  N.  Y. ,  belonging  to  each  of  the 
tHree  types  of  hnmite ;  he  showed,  moreover,  then  and  later  (Feb.,  1870;,  that  contrary  to 
iwhat  had  been  preTioitsly  assumed,  the  crystals  of  both  type  IL  and  type  III.  were  monodinic^ 
not  orthorhomuic  DesGloixeaux  and  KJeia  have  since  proved  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1876,  No.  0) 
tJae  monoclinio  character  of  type  IIL  of  the  Yesuvian  hnmite,  and  the  former  that  of  the 
Swedish. crystals  (type  II.) ;  he,  moreover,  proved  the  orthorhombic  character  of  the  erystal*i 
of  "type  Ly  Yesnvios.  In  accordance  with  these  facts  DesCloizeauz  has  proposed  that  the  thre«» 
^rpes  be  regarded  as  distinct  species,  with  the  names  given  above. 


J.   HUMITE.*  Including  t^pe  L,  Scacchi,  Vesuvius.    Also  rare  crystals  from  Brewster,  N.  T« 
The  latter  la^e,  coarse,  and  having  suffered  more  or  less  alteration.  « 

Orthorhombic.  Holohedral.  i-2  (^  A  t  2  =  130*  19' ;  0{A)^  Z-l  {v^)  = 
102"  48' ;  0^  1-i  {j?)  =  VW  16';  (?  A  3-«  {(?)  =  103^  47' ;  O  A  l-r  (e»)  =  126* 
21'  ;  O  A 1-2  (r»)  =  121**  44'.  Twins :  twinuiiig-Dlaue  f  i,  also  f  i,  in  both 
cases  the  an^le  of  the  horizontal  prism  is  nearly  120*.  Optic-axial  plane 
parallel  to  the  base,  acute  bisectrix  positive,  normal  to  %-%,  Dispei'sion 
almost  zero.    2Ha  =  7^*  18' -79'  for  red  rays.     (DesCl.) 


Yesnvina. 


Brewster. 


Brewster. 


IL  OHONDRODITB.*  Tndnding  type  II.  of  Scacchi,  Vesnvins ;  also  crystals  from  Finland, 
Sweden,  and  with  few  exceptions  those  of  Brewster,  N.  T. 


Monoclinio.  ^Ai=122-  29';  J.A^  =  109*  5';  ^A^'  =  108^  68'; 
A:n^=102r  12';  ASn^'^lO^  9';  ^Ar^  =  135«  20';  ^Ar»  =  125* 
60';   C'Ar»  =  146*24';   Ca  w.»  =  135*  40' :   C7An"  =  135' 41'. 

The  letters  (those  employed  by  Scacchi)  correspond  to  the  following 
symbols  '— 


A=0    t  =  14  6»  =  -.2-i  n«  =  -2  r*  =  -f i 
(7  =  vi  **=i4  «»'=     2-i  n^'z=z     2   r»=     f^ 


7^=       4-i     i»=     i-l 


Twins :  twinning  plane  f-i  (±?)  and  i-i  (±?),  (both  having  a  prismatic 
angle  nearly  120®) ;  also  the  basal  plane  0  (Brewster,  N.  Y.,  f.  693). 
Optic-axial  plane  makes  an  angle  of  26""  with  the  base ;  acute  bisectrix 
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E)sitivCy  normal  to  the  clinopinacoid  (C).    2Ha=88*  48'  for  red  raTS, 
rewBter,  N.  T.  (E.  8.  D.).  2Ha=86"  14'-8r  20'  (red  rays),  Sweden,  (DesCL) 

The  above  angles  are  those  faven  by  DeeClokeaux,  the  antbor'a  own  measoiementB  on  th#» 
oiystale  from  Brewster  (not  yet  oompleted),  point  to  a  smaller  Tanation  from  the  recUngn'ar 
tjpe.    DesCloiseaax  makes  the  plane  0*'=i-t',  and  r*=Ij  r'=l,  r>=  ~1. 

5d5 


Brewster. 


Vesuvios. 


in.  OZiZNOHUBAXTAl.   Inolnding  type  III.  of  Soacchi,  Yesuvius ;  also  rare  finely  polished 
red  crystals  from  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


Monoclinic.  AA^=:  133»  40' ;  ^  a 6^  =  133«  40' ;  ^  A  t'  =  125«  13' ; 
AAm  =  lW6&';  ^Am«  =  92^  58';  ^An  =  132°  14';  AAn'^  =  122'' 
57';  ^Afi*  =  97**23';^An*'  =  97**23';^A'/^  =  131°23  ;^A^=:125° 
47';  CAr»  =132^50';  C'Ai^  =  137°  25'.    DesCloizeaux. 

These  letters  (those  employed  by  Scacchi)  eoiTespond  to  the  followiug 
symbols : — 

A=:0      *=:fi    n=    4    n*=-4    r»=-^i    r«  =  -H    r^  =  -H 


O  =  i-i     t*  =  i-i 


S-^ 


n«=-i    n*'=     4    7^=      I-i 

DesCloizeanx  makes  the  plane  ^'  =  ^-^,  r^  =  l^  and  r**  =  —  1,  and  t^  =  1. 
Twins:  twinning-plane  — |-i;  also  the  basal  plane  (Bi-ewster).  Optic-axial 
}>lane  makes  an  angle  of  7^^  with  the  base,  Bi*ewstcr  (Dana) ;  same  angle 
for  Vesuvian  crystals  equals  12''  28'  (Klein),  about  11°  (DesCl.\  Acute 
bisectrix  positive,  normal  to  clinopinacoid.  2Ha=84®  40'--85°  15',  yellow 
(Kl.).=84**  88'-85^  4'  white  crystals,  and  =86«  40'-87**  14'  brown  crystals 
(DesCl.).     Sections  of  crj'stals  often  shows  a  complex  twinned  structure. 

'  In  other  physical  and  in  chemical  characters  these  three  sub-species  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished. 

H.=6-6'5.  G.=3*118-3'24.  Lustre  vitreous — resinous.  Color  of 
crj^stals  yellowish-white,  citron-yellow,  honey-yellow,  hyacinth-red,  brov^nish 
(yesuvius^;  also  deep  garnet-red  (Brewster).*  Color  of  the  mineral  occu^ 
ring  massive  and  in  rounded  imbedded  grains  (chondrodite  at  least  in  part) 
as  of  crystals,  also  sometimes  olive-green,  apple-green,  gray,  black.  Streak 
white,  or  slightly  yellowish,  or  grayirh.  Transparent — subtitmsluceut 
Fracture  subconcnoidal — uneven. 
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Oomp. — The  ohttmical  inTeatSgatioiis  of  Bammelabexg  and  Tom  Bath  have  served  to  ahow 
a  considerable  variation  in  composition  in  the  different  varieties,  bat  do  not  give  decidedly 
different  fonnnlas  to  the  three  types  of  Soaochi,  that  is,  the  three  minerals  described  above. 
In  general  Q.  ratio  for  Mg  :  Si=4  :  8  (1^  :  1),  and  the  formula  then  ]ig«SisOi4 ;  or,  as  pre- 
fecred  by  BAmmelsberg,  Mg  :  Si=5  :  4  (H  :  1),  and  the  formula  is  then  Mg^SisO*.  In  all 
caaes  part  of  the  magnesium  is  replaced  by  iron,  and  part  of  the  oxygen  by  flnorine  (Fi),  the 
amount  varying  from  2^  to  8|  p.  a,  but  certainly  not  dependent  (v.  Bath  and  Bajnm.)  upoa 
the  three  types. 
Analyses:— 

SiO,    FeO    HgO      F 
I.  Humite,  Yesavins,  85-03   512   54*45   2  43    CaO  0*23  iMO,  0*82 =99-68,  v.  Bath, 

rt  Ghondrodite, Yesavius^     83-26    230   57-92   5t'4   CaO 0*74  3^:10, 1 '06 =100 -32,  Bamm. 

U.  Chondrodite,  Brewster,      8410   728   58-72   414     AlO.  0*48=99  72,  Hawes. 

n.  Chondrodite,  Sweden,       88-96   6-83   53*51    4*24     3^0.  0-72=99  26,  v.  Bath. 

m.Clinohumite, Vesuvius,      86'82    5*48   54-92   240     AlO,  0-24=99*86,  v.  Bath, 

Chondrodite  (?),  N.Jersey,  33 -97   8-48  56*97    744     =101*68,  Bamm. 

Pyx.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible ;  some  varieties  blacken  and  then  bum  white.  Fused  with  salt 
of  phosphorus  in  the  open  tube  gives  a  reaction  for  fluorine.  With  the  fluxes  a  reaction  for 
iron.     Qelatinizea  with  adds.     Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  off  silicon  fluoride. 

IHtL — ^Distinguishing  characters  are :  inf usibility ;  gelatinizing  with  acids ;  fluorine  reac- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid. 

Obfl. — The  localities  of  the  oiystallised  minerals  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  granular  chondrodite  (?)  occurs  mostly  in  limestone.  It  is  found  in  Finland  and 
in  Sweden :  at  Taberg  in  Wermland ;  at  Boden  in  Saxony ;  on  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland ;  at 
Achnoatovsk  in  the  Ural,  etc.  Abundant  in  the  oonuties  of  Sussex.  K.  J.,  and  Orange,  N.  Y., 
where  it  is  associated  with  spineL  In  If,  Jeney^  at  Biyam  ;  at  Sparta;  at  Vernon,  Lockwood, 
and  Franklin.  In^.  Tork^  in  Orange  Co.,  in  Warwick,  Monroe,  etc.  j  near  Edenville;  at 
the  Tilly  Foster  Iron  Mine,  Brewster,  Putnam  Co.  In  Mau,^  at  Chelmsford.  In  Ptf/in.,  near 
Chndsfoid.  In  Vaiva^a^  in  limestone  at  St.  Crosby ;  St.  Jerome ;  St.  AdMe ;  Grenville,  etc., 
abfiTidna^ 


TOX7RBCAUNZL*  Turmalin,  Qerm. 
Khombohedral.  RnR^  103^  0^R^  IS***  8' ;  c;  =  0- 
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Ckmvemeiir,  K.Y. 


St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.Y. 


154^  6»',  iAi=  ISS*'  8',  i.2Ai»  =  ISS*'  14',  i-2  Ai»  =  U2«»  26'.    UbueUt 
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hemihedral,  being  often  unlike  at  the  opposite  extremities,  or  hemiuiorphic, 
and  the  prisms  often  triangular.  Cleavage:  S^  — ^.  and  i-2,  difiicnlt 
Sometimes  massive  compact;  also  columnar,  coai^se  or  fine,  parallel  or 
divergent 

H.=7-7'5.  G.=2'94-3-3.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  black,  brownish- 
black,  bluish-black,  most  common  ;  blue,  green,  red,  and  sometimes  of  rich 
shades ;  rarely  white  or  colorless ;  some  specimens  red  internally  and  gi-cau 
externally;  and  othera  red  at  one  extremity,  and  green,  blue,  or  black  at 
the  other.  Dichroic  (p.  165).  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent — opaque ; 
greater  transparency  across  tl)e  prism  than  in  the  line  of  the  axis.  I'l-ac- 
ture  subconchoidal — uneven.    Brittle.    Pyroelectric  (p.  169). 

Var.— 1.  Ordinary,  In  crystals.  {a)BubdlUe;  the  red  Bometimes  transparent  {h)  Indi- 
€dUe;  the  blue,  either  pale  or  bluish -black ;  named  from  the  indiflro-blue  color,  (c)  BrcuUan 
Sapphire  (in  jewelry) ;  Berlin-blae  and  transparent ;  {d)  Braziiian  Emerald,  ChrywUU  (or 
Peridot)  of  Brazil ;  green  and  transparent.  («)  Peridot  of  Ceylon  ;  honey-yeUow.  (/)  Ach- 
roite;  colorless  tourmaline,  from  Elba,  (g)  ApfiHzite;  black  tourmaliDcT,  from  Krag^eioe. 
Norway,  (h)  Columnar  and  black;  coarse  columnar.  Resembles  somewhat  honblende,  but 
nas  a  more  resinous  fracture,  and  is  without  distinct  cleavage  or  anything  like  a  fibxx>ua 
appearance  in  the  texture. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  of  all  varieties  for  B  :  Sl=3  :  2  (Bammelsberg),  consequently  the  general 
11    I  I  II 

formula  is  Bs(Ha,fi)SiO».  R  may  represent  here  H,  K,  Na,  Li ;  also  R=Mg(Oa),Fe,Mn,  and 
R=3ti,Ba ;  further  than  this  the  Si  is  often  in  part  replaced  by  F|.  Rammelsberg  distin- 
guishes two  gproups,  where  the  Q.  ratio  for  B  :  Al :  Si=8  :  (i :  8,  and  (2)  with  the  Q.  ratio  for 
B  :  ^  :  Si=l  :  3  :  8.     In  the  first  group  faU  most  of  the  yeUow,  brown,  and  black  varieties, 

II     i 
the  bivalent  elements  (Mg,Fe)  predominating,  the  general  formula  being  B8(Be)HvSi40s«. 
The  second  group  includes  the  colorless,  red,  and  slightly  green  kinds,  the  univalent  elements 

appearing  most  prominent,  especiaUy  Uthium.     The  general  formula  is  Ba(R3)R»Siv04f 

Several  distinct  varieties  are  made  under  these  groups,  which  wiU  be  sufficiently  iUustxated 
by  the  foUowing  analyses,  by  Rammelsberg.  I.  Gouvemeur,  brown*;  O.  =8*049.  II.  Haddam, 
black;  G.=3  136.  UI.  Goshen,  bluish -black ;  G.=3  203.  IV.  Paris,  Me,  red;  G.=3  019. 
V.  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  green;  G.=3'069. 


SiOa 

B,0, 

AlO, 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

OaO 

Na,0 

K,0 

Li,0 

F 

HtO 

I. 

88-85 

{8-86) 

31-32 

1-14 

14  89 

160 

1-28 

0-26 

2-31rrlOO-00 

II. 

87-50 

(9-02) 

30-87 

8-54 

8-60 

1-88 

1-60 

0-73 

.._ 

1-81=100-00 

III. 

86-22 

10-65 

88-35 

11-95 

1-25 

0-68 

1-75 

0-40 

0-84 

0-82 

2-21=100-82 

IV. 

8819 

9-97 

42-68 

1-94 

0-89 

0-45 

2-60 

0  68 

M7 

118 

200=100-20 

V. 

38-46 

9-78 

86-80 

6-38 

0-78 

1-88 

— 

2-47 

0-47 

0-72 

0-55 

2-81=100-65 

Pyr.,  etc. — I.  fuse  rather  easily  to  a  white  blebby  glass  or  slag ;  II.  fuse  with  a  strong  heat 
to  a  blebby  slag  or  enamel ;  III.  fuse  with  difficulty,  or,  in  some,  only  on  the  edges ;  IV.  fnse 
on  the  edges,  and  often  with  great  difficulty,  and  some  are  infusible  ;  V.  infusible,  but  becom- 
ing white  or  paler.  With  the  fluxes  many  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron  and  manganese. 
Fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bisulphate  and  fluorite  gives  a  strong  reaction  for  boracio 
acid.  By  heat  alone  tourmaline  loses  weight  from  the  evolution  of  silicon  fluoride  and  per- 
haps also  boron  fluoride ;  and  only  after  previous  ignition  is  the  mineral  completely  decom- 
posed by  fluohydric  acid.  Not  decomposed  by  acids  (Ramin. ).  After  fusion  perfectly  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid  (v!  KobeU). 

"DiSL — Distinguished  by  its  form,  occurring  oommonly  in  three-sided,  or  six-sided  prisms; 
absence  of  cleavage  (unlike  hornblende).  It  is  less  easily  fusible  than  garnet  or  vesuvianitSL 
B.B.  (see  above)  gives  a  green  flame  (boron). 

Obs. — Tourmaline  is  usually  found  in  grranite,  gneiss,  syenite,  mica,  chloritic  or  talcose  schist, 
dolomite,  granular  limestone,  and  sometimes  in  sandstone  near  dykes  of  igneous  rocks.  Tba 
variety  in  granular  limestone  or  dolomite  is  oommonly  brown. 

Prominent  localities  are  Katherinenburg  in  Siberia ;  Elba ;  Windisch  Kappell  in  Garintliia ; 
Bozena ;  Airolo,  Switzerland ;  St.  Gothard.  In  Great  Britain.  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devon ; 
Cornwall,  at  different  localities ;  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  etc. 

In  the  U.  States,  in  Maine^  at  Paris  and  Hebron.  In  Mom,  ,  at  Chesterfield ;  at  (jkwhen,  Uua 
In  N.  Hamp,^  Grafton ;  Aoworth,  eta  In  Conn,,  at  Monioe  and  Haddam,  black.  In  N,  York, 
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near  Gont^meiir;  near  Port  Henry,  Essex  Co.,  enoloong  orthodase  (see  p.  109) ;  Piempont; 
near  EdeDville.  In  Penn. ,  near  IJnionville ;  at  Chester ;  Middletown,  and  elsewhere.  In 
Canada^  at  G.  Calumet  Id. ;  at  Fitzroy,  C.  W. ;  at  Honterstown,  C.  £. ;  at  Bathorst  and 
El  male  J,  C.  W. 


GsHiiENiTB. — Tetragonal  Color  gzayish-green.  Q.  ratio  for  B  :  A  :  Si =3  :  3  :  4,  or  3  :  2 
for  bases  and  silioon.  Formula  CaiBSiiOie,  with  {l=i^l  :  Fe=5  :  1 ;  thia  requires  Silica  20*9, 
%iamina  21*5,  iron  sesquiozide  0*6.  lime  4*20=100.    Mt  Monzoni,  Fassathal,  Tyrol. 


Clild^L  0-71241 


ANDALUSITS. 

Orthorhombic.  /A  /=  90**  48',  Oa11=  144°  32' 
:  1'01405  :  1.  Cleavage :  /  perfect  in  crystals  from 
Bi^azii ;  i-l  less  perfect;  i-l  in  traces.  Massive,  im- 
perfectly columnar,  sometimes  radiated,  and  granular. 

H.=7'5  ;  in  some  opaque  kinds  3-6.  G.=:3'05- 
3'35,  mostly  3*l-3'2.  Lustre  vitreous  ;  often  weak. 
Color  whitish,  rose-red,  flesh-red,  violet,  pearl-gray, 
reddish-brown,  olive-green.  Streak  uncolored.  Trans- 
parent to  opaque,  usually  subtranslncent.  Fractui-e 
uneven,  subconchoidal. 

Var. — 1.  Ordinary.  H.  =:  7*5  on  the  basal  face,  if  not  elsewhere. 
2.  ChiastoUU  (made),  Sterling,  Mass.  Stout  crystals  having  the 
axis  and  angles  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest,  owing  to  a  regu- 
lar arrangement  of  impurities  through  the  interior,  and  hence  ex- 
bitiuing  a  colored  cross,  or  a  tesselated  appearance  in  a  transverse 
section.  H.  =8-7*5,  varying  much  with  the  degree  of  impurity. 
Tbe  following  figure  shows  sections  of  some  crystiUs  (see  also  p.  110). 

604 

Oomp.--Q.  ratio  for  H  :  Si=8  :  2 ;  itiSiOa= Silica  36-0,  alumina  63*1=100.  Sometimes  a 
little  FeOa  is  present 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible.  With  cobalt  solution  gives  a  blue  color.  Not  decomposed  by 
acids.     Decomposed  on  fusion  with  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

Difil — Distinguishing  characters :  infusibility  ;  hardness;  and  the  form,  being  nearly  that 
of  a  square  prism,  unlike  staurolite. 

Obs. — ^Most  common  in  argillaceous  schist,  or  other  schists  imperfectly  crystalline :  also  in 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  related  rocks.  Found  in  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  and  thence  the  name 
of  the  species  ;  in  the  Tyrol,  Lisens  valley ;  in  Saxony,  at  Braunsdorf,  and  elsewhere.  In 
Ireland.  In  Brazil,  province  of  Minas  Gkraes  (transparent).  Common  in  crystalline  rocks  ol 
Xew  England  and  Canada;  good  crystals  have  been  obtained  in  Delaware  Co.,  Penn.,  eio.* 
also  in  California;  in  Mass.,  at  Sterling  {ofiiastdUte), 


FIBKOLTTB.    Bucholzite,     Sillimanite. 


Orthorhombic.  /A  /=  96°  to  98**  in  the  smoothest  crystals ;  usually  largei , 
the  faces  /  striated,  and  passing  into  i-2.  Cleavage  :  irl  very  perfect,  bril- 
liant. Crystals  commonly  long  and  slender.  Also  fibrous  or  columnar 
massive,  sometimes  radiating. 


r 
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H.=6-7.  6.=8'2-8*3.  Lnstre  vitreous,  approaching  Bubadainantine 
Color  hair-brown,  grayish-brown,  grayish-white,  grayish-green,  pale  olive 
green.     Streak  un colored.     Transparent  to  translucent 

Var. — 1.  SiUimanitd  In  long,  slender  otyBtals,  pasung  into  fibrous,  with  the  fibres  separ- 
able. 2.  FibroUU.  Fibrous  or  fine  oolnmnar,  firm  and  compact,  sometimes  radiated  -  ^taj- 
ish-white  to  pale  brown,  and  pale  olive-green  or  greenish-graj.  BuehdzUe  and  monroiite  are 
here  inoladed ;  the  latter  is  radiated  oommnar,  and  of  the  greenish  color  mentioned. 

Oomp.— 3\dSiOft,  as  for  andalu8ite=  Silica  36  0,  almnina  63*1=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Same  as  given  under  andalusite. 

IMft — DistinguiBhed  from  tremolite  hj  its  infnaibilitj ;  slso  by  its  brilliant  diagonal  cleav- 
age, in  which  and  in  its  specific  gravity  it  differs  from  pyanite. 

Obe. — Odburs  in  nieiss,  mica  schist,  and  related  metamorphio  rocks.  In  the  Faasathal, 
Tyrol  {bueholHU) ;  at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria,  etc.  In  the  Uuited  States,  at  Worcester,  Maa, 
Kear  Norwich,  Conn. ;  at  Chester,  near  Saybrook  {jnJO&maniU),  In  JV^  Ycrk^  in  Monroe, 
Orange  Go.  {monr<MU),  In  Pe/in,,  at  Chester  on  the  Delaware;  in  Delaware  Co.,  etc.  la 
J)elatDarey  at  Brandywine  Springs.    In  JV.  CaroUna^  with  corundum. 

FibroUte  was  much  used  for  stone  implements  in  western  Europe  in  the  "  Stone  age.^ 

WObthite,  a  hydrous  fibrolite ;  Westasitb  (Sweden)  is  related  in  composition. 


OTANITB.*  Kyanite.    Disthene. 

Triclinic.  In  flattened  priM»;  O  rarely  observed.  Crystals  oblong, 
nsiiallv  very  long  and  bladelike.  Cleavage:  t-i  distinct;  ^'i  less  so;  0 
imperJect.    Also  coarsely  bladed  columnar  to  subfibrous. 

H,=5-7'25,  the  least  on  the  lateral  planes.  G.=3-45-3-7.  Lustre  vit- 
reous— pearly.  Color  blue,  white,  blue  ahnig  the  centre  of  the  blades  or 
crystals  with  white  margins ;  also  gray,  green,  black.  Streak  uncolored. 
Translucent — transparent. 

yar.^The  white  oyanite  is  sometimes  called  Rhcstiate, 

Oomp.— MSiOft=Silica  36*9,  alumina  63*1=100,  like  andalusite  and  fibrolite. 

Pyr,,  etc — Same  as  for  andalusite. 

IMff. — ^Unh'ke  the  amphibole  group  of  minerals  in  its  inf  usibility ;  occurrence  in  thin-bladed 
prisms  charaoteristia 

Obs. — Occurs  principally  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  Found  at  St.  Oothard  in  Switzerland ; 
at  Qreiner  and  Pfitsch  in  the  Tyrol ;  also  in  Styria ;  Carinthia ;  Bohemia.  In  Ma8s.p  at 
Chesterfield,  eta  In  (7onti.,  at  Litchfield;  at  Oxford.  In  Vermont ^s^tThettoid^  JnPenn.^ 
in  Chester  Co.;  and  Delaware  Ca    In  i^.  CaroUna. 


TOPAZ." 

Orthorhombic.  /A  7  =  124^  17',  0  A  U  =  138°  S';  c:l:d  =0-90243 
:  1-8920  :  1.  C^  A 1  =  134**  25',  1  A 1,  macr.,  =  141°  0'.  Crystals  usually 
hemihedral,  the  extremities  being  unlike;  habit  prismatic.  Cleavage: 
basal,  highly  perfect.     Also  firm  columnar ;  also  granular,  coarse  or  fine. 

H.=8.      G.=3'4-3*65.      Lustre  viti-eous.      Color  sti-aw-yellow,  wine- 

iellow,  white,  grayish,  greenish,  bluish,  reddish  ;  pale.     Streak  uncolored 
'ransparent — subtranslucent.      Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.     Pyro- 
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electric.  Optic-axial  plane  t-l ;  divergence  very  variable,  sometimes  differ- 
ing macli  in  different  parts  of  the  same  crystal ;  bisectrix  positive,  noimal 
to   O. 
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TrambuHt  Ct. 


SchoeckenBteiiL 


Oomp. — AlSiOs,  with  part  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by  flnorme  (F|) ;  ratio  of  Fs  :  0=1  :  5:= 
Silicon  15-17,  aluminum  29-58»  oxygen  34*67,  fluorine  20-58=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible.  Some  varieties  take  a  wine-yellow  or  pink  tinge  when  heated. 
Fused  in  the  open  tube  with  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  the  reaction  for  fluorine.  With  cobalt 
solution  the  piUverized  mineral  gives  a  fine  blue  on  heating.  Only  partially  attacked  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Difil — Distinguishing  characters: — hardness,  greater  than  that  of  quartz;  inf usibility ; 
perfect  basal  cleavage.     B.B.  yields  fluorine. 

Obs. — Topas  occurs  in  gneiss  or  granite*  with  tourmaline,  mica,  and  beryl,  occasionally 
with  apatite,  fluorite,  and  tin  ore ;  also  in  taloose  rock,  as  in  Brazil,  with  euclase,  etc.,  oz 
in  mica  slate.  Fine  topazes  come  from  the  Urals ;  ^msohatka ;  Brazil ;  in  Cairngorm, 
Aberdeenshire ;  at  the  tin  mines  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  PhyMtite  (a  coarse  vnriety),  occurs 
at  Possum,  Norway ;  also  in  Durango,  Mexico ;  at  La  Paz,  province  of  Guanaxuato.  In  the 
United  States,  in  Conn.^  at  Trumbull.  In  iV.  Car,y  at  Crowder's  Mountain.  In  Utah^m 
Thomases  MtSi ;  from  gold  washings  of  Oregon. 


BUOULSB.* 

Monocliuic.     C  =  79^  44'=  O  A  U,  I A  /=  115^  0',  OaU-  146°  45' ; 
J  :  J  :  rf  =  1-02943  : 1-5446  : 1  =  1  : 1-50043  :  0-97135. 
Cleavage :  i-i  very  perfect  and  brilliant ;  0,  iri  mnch 
less  distinct.     Found  only  in  crystals. 

H.=7-5.  G. -=3-098  (ilaid.).'  Lnstre  viti-eous,  some- 
what pearly  on  the  cleavage-face.  Colorless,  pale  monn- 
tain-gi-een,  passing  into  blue  and  white.  Streak  nn- 
colored.  Transparent ;  occasionally  siibtransparent. 
Fmctni'e  conchoidal.     Very  brittle. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  H  :  Be  :  Al :  Si=l  :  2  :  8  :  4,  forR  :  81=3  :  2 
(Hs=R,  and  8B=^),  formula,  HsBeiM8i,0i«= Silica  11 '20,  alumina 
85-23,  glucina  17-89,  water  0  19=100. 

Fyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube,  when  stifongly  ignited,  B.B.  gives  off 
water  (Damonr).    B.B.  in  the  forceps  cracks  and  whitens,  throws  out 
points,  and  fuses  at  5*5  to  a  white  enamel.    Not  acted  on  by  acids. 
.   Obi. — Qocnn  in  Bnudl,  at  Villa  Bica ;,  in  soathem  Ural,  near  the  river  Sanarka. 
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DATOUTE.    Hmnboldtite. 


Monoclinic.  G^  89°  54'=  0  (below)  A  i-f,  /A  7=  115°  3',  O  A  14  = 
162**  2r ;  (J :  J  :  a  =  0-49695  : 1-5712  : 1.  (9  a  -2-i  =  135°  13',  (?  A 1  := 
149°  33',  I^  /front  =  115^  3',  24  A  24,  ov.  C^,  =  115°  21',  ir\  A  i-i,  ov.  t  ? . 
=  76*  18',  44  A  4-i,  ov.  O,  =  76°  88.  Cleavage :  O  distinct.  Also  botrv- 
oidal  and  globular,  having  a  columnar  strncture ;  also  divergent  and  radi- 
ating ;  also  massive,  granular  to  compact. 
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BexgenHUl. 


Beigen  HUl. 


Aie&daL 


H.=5-5'5.  Q.=2-8-3 ;  2-989,  Arendal,.  Haidinger.  Lustre  vitreouB, 
rarely  subresinons  on  a  surface  of  f i-actnre ;  color  white ;  sometimes  gray- 
ish, pale-ffreen,  yellow,  red,  or  amethystine,  rarely  dirty  olive-green  or 
honey-yellow.  Streak  white.  Translucent;  rarely  opaque  white.  Frac- 
ture uneven,  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  Plane  of  optic-axes  t-l;  angle  of 
divergence  very  obtuse  ;  bisectrix  makes  an  angle  or  4*  with  a  normal  to  f4 

Var.— 1.  (Mifiafy.    In  efystalB,  gla«j  in  aspect.    XTsoal  forma  as  In  flgnxes.    2.  (hiKpmA 
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White  opaque,  bxeakixig  with  the  sorfaoe  of  pooraelain  or  Wedgewood  waxe.  From 
the  Ii.  Superior  region.  3.  Botryoidal ;  BotryijUU,  Badiated  columnar,  haying  a  botryoidal 
surface,  and  containing  more  water  than  the  ciystals.  The  original  locality  of  both  the  crys- 
tallized and  botiyoidal  was  Arendal,  Norway.  Hwytorite  is  datolite  altered  to  ohalcedoxiy, 
from  the  Haytor  Iron  Mine,  England. 

Oomp  — Q.  ratio  for  H  :  Ga  :  B  :  Si=:l  :  2  :  8  :  4,  like  eaelase:  formula  HaCatBtSitOit^.- 
Silica  37-5,  boron  trioxide  21*0,  lime  35  O,  water  5  6 = 100.  Botryolite  contains  10  -64  p.  a  wateE. 

P3rr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  much  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2  with  intumescenoe  to 
a  dear  glass,  coloring  the  flame  bright  green.    Qelatiniaes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

"DiSL — ^Distinguishing  characters  :  glassy  lustre  j  usually  complex  crystallization ;  B.B. 
fuses  easily  with  a  green  flame  ;  gelatmises  with  acids. 

Obs. — Datolite  is  found  in  trappean  rocks ;  also  in  gneiss,  dioryte,  and  serpentine ;  in  me- 
tallic yeins ;  sometimes  also  in  beds  of  iron  ore.  Found  in  Scotland  ;  at  Arendal ;  at  Andreas* 
berg ;  at  Baveno  near  Lago  Maggiore :  at  the  Seisser  Alp,  Tyrol ;  at  Toggiana  in  Modena,  in 
serpentine.  In  good  specimens  at  Bearing  Brook,  near  New  Haven ;  also  at  many  oUiei 
localities  in  the  trap  rooks  of  Connecticut ;  in  N.  JersoT,  at  Bergen  Bill ;  in  the  Lake  Superioi 
region,  and  on  Isle  Boyale.    San  Carlos,  Inyo  Co.,  Caf.,  with  garnet  and  vesavianite. 


TlTANnm.*  Sphbitb. 

Monoclimc.  C7  =  60»  17'  =  C^  A  i4 ;  /A  /  =  113«  31',  (9  A 14  =  159« 
39' ;  c  :  J  :  rf  =  0'56586  :  1*3251  : 1.  Cleavage:  /  sometimes  nearly  per- 
fect ;  i-i  and  —1  much  less  so ;  rarely  (in  greenovite]  2  easy,  —2  less  so ; 
sometimes  hemiraorphic.  Twins:  twiuning-plane  i-i;  usually  producing 
thin  tables  with  a  reentering  angle  along  one  side ;  sometimes  elongated* 
as  in  f .  623.    Sometimes  massive,  compact ;  rarely  lamellar. 
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Bemeline. 


GreenoTite. 
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Lederite. 


Spinthdre.        Schwarzensteiii. 

H.=6-5"5.    G.=3*4-3*56.    Lustre  adamantine — resinous.    Colof  brown, 
gray,  yellow,  green,  and  black.    Streak  white,  slightly  reddish  in  greenovite 
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Transparent — opamie.  Brittle.  Optic-axial  plane  t-l ;  bisectrix  podtive 
very  closely  normal  to  1-i  (a?) ;  double  refraction  strong ;  ax^'al  divergence 
53*-56«  for  the  red  rays,  46^-45^  for  the  blue  ;  DesCl. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Q.  ratio  for  Ga  :  Ti :  Si=l  :  2  :  2,  or  makisg  the  Ti  baido  (Ti=2B),  H  :  Si 
s8  :  2 ;  formula  (equivalent  to  fiSiO*)  CaTiSiOft=SiliGa  SO'tfl,  titanio  oxide  40*82,  lime  28^7 
=100. 

V'dX^-^  Ordinary,  (a)  TitaniU  ;  brown  to  blaok,  the  original  being  thus  colored,  also  opaqne 
or  BubtranBlaoent.  {b)  Sphtne  (named  from  o-^v,  atoedge) ;  of  light  shades,  as  yellow,  green- 
ish, etc.,  and  often  translucent;  the  original  was  yellow.  Manganuian ;  QteenotUe.  Bed 
or  rose-colored,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  manganese.  In  the  otystals  there  is  a  great 
diYersity  of  form,  arifling  from  an  elongation  or  not  into  a  prism,  and  from  the  ocoorreDoe  of 
(he  elongation  in  the  direction  of  different  diameters  of  the  fundamental  form. 
'  Ifyr^  etc. — B.B.  some  varieties  change  color,  becoming  yeUow,  and  fuse  at  8  with  intu- 
tnescence,  to  a  yellow,  brown,  or  bla<^  glass.  With  borax  Uiey  afford  a  clear  yellowish-green 
glass.  Imperfectly  soluble  in  heated  hydrodiloric  acid :  and  If  the  solution  be  concentrated 
along  with  tin,  it  becomes  of  a  fine  violet  color.  Witn  salt  of  phosphorus  in  B.F.  gires  a 
violet  bead ;  varieties  containing  much  iron  require  to  be  treated  with  the  flux  on  charcoal 
with  metallic  tin.     Completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  and  fluohydric  acids. 

Diff. — The  resinous  lustre  is  very  characteristic  ;  and  its  commonly  occurring  wedge-shs^Md 
form.     B.B.  gives  a  titanium  xeaction. 

Obs; — Titanite  occurs  in  imbedded  ciystals,  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  ^enite,  ehlorite 
schist,  and  granular  limestone  ;  also  in  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  volcanic  rooks,  and  often  asso- 
ciated with  pyroxene,  hornblende,  chlorite,  scapolite,  zircon,  etc.  Found  at  St  Qothard,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Alps;  in  the  protogine  of  Chamouni  {jpictite^  Saus.)*  at  Ala,  Piedmont 
(fiigurite) ;  at  Arendal.  in  Norway ;  at  Aohmatovsk,  Urals ;  at  St.  Mazcelin  Piedmont  igraen- 
ovUe,  Duf .) ;  at  Schwarzenstein,  Tyrol ;  in  the  Untersulzbaohthal  in  Pinzgan ;  near  Tavistock ; 
near  Tremadoc,  in  North  Wales. 

Occurs  in  Canada^  at  Grenville,  Elmsley,  eta  In  Maine^  at  Saaford.  In  Mau.^  at  Bol- 
ton ;  at  Pelham.  In  iV^  York,  at  Qouvemeur ;  at  Diana,  in  dark-brown  crystals  {lederiU) ; 
in  Orange  Co. ;  near  Edenville ;  near  Warwick.  In  if.  Jers^,  at  Franklin.  In  Penn.,  Bucks 
Co.,  near  Attleboro\ 

GuABiKiTE.— Same  composition  as  titanite,  but  orthorhombio  (v.  Lang  and  Guiaoazdi)  in 
crystallization.     Color  yellow.-   Mt  Somma. 

Kbilhauite  (Yttrotitanite). — ^Near  sphene  in  form  and  compoaition,  but  containing  alu- 
mina and  yttria.     Arendal,  Norway. 

TscHBFFKTNiTB.— Analogous  to  keilhauite  in  composition,  containing,  besides  titanium, 
also  cerium  (La,I>i).    Ooours  massive,    llmen  Mts. 


8TAXJROXA!E. 


Orthoihombic.    /A  i  =  129*'  20',  0  A  l-t  =  124°  iQ':  c:l:d  =  1-4406 
:  2-11233  : 1.    Cleavage :  i-l  distinct,  but  interrupted ;  2  in  traces.    Twins 
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eruciform:  twinning-plane  f^f  (f.  628);  f«  (f.  629);  and  H  (f-  630).    Fig. 
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631  18  a  drilling  according  to  the  last  method  of  twinning,  and  in  f .  682  both 
methods  are  combined.     See  also 
p.  90  and  p.  98.     Crystals  often 
with    rough    surfaces.      Massive 
forms  unobserved. 

H.=7-7-5.  G.=3-4-8-8.  Sub- 
vitreons,  inclining  to  resinous. 
Color  dark  reodish-brown  to 
brownish-black,  and  jellowish- 
brown.  Streak  nncolorad  to 
grayish.  Translucent — nearly  or 
quite  opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal. 

Oomp.,  Var^— Q.  ratio,  aooordtng  to  RammelBbeig,  for  B  :  R  :  Si=2  :  9  :  6  (where  R  is  F« 
and  Mgr,  and  also indndes  H,,  with  Hi  :  R=l  :  3).  Formula  H4Bs3^1«$>iflOi«  (if  Mg  :  Fe=l  :  3) 
=Sinca  80*87,  alamina  61*93,  iron  protoxide  13*66,  magnesia  3  53,  water  I '52=100.  The 
iron  was  fimt  taken  as  FeOa,  but  Mitecherlich  showed  that  it  was  reaUj  FeO.  Staurolite 
often  indudee  impurities,  especially  free  quarts,  as  first  shown  by  Lechartier,  and  since  then 
by  Fiaoher,  Lasaulx,  and  Rammelsbeig.  This  is  the  oaose  of  the  variation  in  the  amount  of 
■ilica  appearing  in  most  analyses,  there  being  sometimes  as  much  as  50  p.  c. 

Pyr.,  etc — B,B.  infusible,  exoeptingthemanganeeian  variety,  which  fuses  easily  to  a  black 
macrnetic  glass.  With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron,  and  sometimes  for  manganese. 
Imperfectly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

XMft — Always  in  eiystala ;  the  prisms  obtuse,  having  an  angle  of  120o. 

Oba. — Usually  found  in  mica  sddst,  azgillaoeous  schist,  and  gneiss ;  often  associated  with 
gaxnet,  <7anite,  and  tourmaline.  Occurs  with  cyanite  in  paragoniU  schist,  at  Mt  Gamplone, 
Switzerliuid ;  at  the  Qreiner  mountain,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Brittany ;  in  Ireland. 
Abundant  throughout  the  mica  slate  of  New  England.  In  Main6^  at  Windham,  and  elsewhere. 
In  Jfoft.,  at  OheBterfteld,  eta    In  P&nn,    In  Geargia,  at  Oanton ;  and  in  Fannin  Oo. 

ScHOBLOMrrs.— Q.  ratio  for  Ca+Fe+Ti :  Si=2  : 1,  nearly.  Analysis  by  Bamm.,  Arkaa- 
aaa,  SiO.  36-09,  TiO,  31 '»4,  FeO,  3011,  FeO  1*57,  OaO  39  88,  HgO  1  •36=99*85.  Color  Uaok. 
Fzaotnre  oofuohoidaL    Magnet  Gove,  Arkansas ;  Kaiserstahlgebizge  in  Breiqgan. 


HYDROUS   SILICATES. 


L  General  Sbotioh.    A.  Bibilioates. 


PBOTOUm. 

Monoclinic^  ieomorphons  with  wollastonite,  Cfreg.  Cleavaf^e :  i-i  (orthoa.; 
perfect.  Twins :  twinning-plane  i-i.  Usually  in  close  aggregations  of  aci- 
oular  cnrstals.    Fibrons  massive,  radiated  to  stellate. 

H,=5.  G.=:2-68-2'78.  Lustre  of  the  surface  of  fracture  silky  or  sub- 
vitreous.  Color  whitish  or  grayish.  Subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Tough. 
For  Bergen  mineral  optic-axial  plane  parallel  to  orthodiagonal,  and  very 
neai'ly  normal  to  i4 ;  acute  bisectrix  positive,  parallel  to  orthodiagonal,  and 
obtuse  bisectrix  nearly  normal  to  cleavage-plane  or  i4 ;  axial  angle  in  oil, 
through  cleavage-plates,  143°-145°;  DesCl. 

Var.— Almost  always  oolumnar  or  fibrous,  and  divergenti  the  fibres  often  3  or  Sinohea  long. 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  yard.  Besembles  in  aspeot  fibrooa  varietiea  of 
natrolite,  okenite,  thomaonite,  tremolita,  and  woUaatonita. 
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Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  H  :  Na  :  Ca  :  Si=l  :  1 :  4  :  12,  asd  for  R  :  Si  (where  B  includes  Ca 
and  H9,Na3)=l  :  2,  like  woUastonite ;  hence  formula  HNaCaaSiiOtf:;::  Silica  54*2,  lime  38  b. 
soda  9*3,  water  2 '7 =100.  If  the  H  does  not  belong  with  the  bases,  then  the  formula  may  be 
(Ramm.)  KaaCaiSieOn+aq. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2  to  a  white  enameL  Gela- 
tinizes with  hydrochloric  acid.     Often  gives  out  a  light  when  broken  in  the  dark. 

Obs. — Occurs  mostly  in  trap  and  related  rocks,  in  cavities  or  seams ;  oooasionally  in  meta- 
morphio  rocks.  Pound  in  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh ;  in  Ayrshire ;  and  at  Taliver,  etc.,  L 
Skye;  at  Mt  Baldo  and  Mt  Monzoni  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Wermland ;  at  fieigen  Hill,  N.  J. : 
oompact  at  Isle  Royale,  L.  Superior. 


Monoclinic. 


\4^)3>^ 


LAUMON  Axru.    Caporcianite. 

(7=  68**  40',  /A  /=  Se*'  16',  0^  1-i  =  151°  9' ;  <5 :  J  :  rf  = 
0*516  :  0*8727  :  1.  Prism  with  very  oblique  terminal  plane 
2-i,  the  most  common  form.  Cleavage :  i-i  and  /perfect; 
iri  imperfect.  Twins :  twinniug-plane  i-i,  Also  columnar, 
radiating  or  divergent. 

H.=3-5-4.  G.  =  2*25-2*86.  Lnstre  vitreous,  incliin'ng 
to  pearly  npon  the  faces  of  cleavage.  Color  white,  passing 
into  yellow  or  gray,  sometimes  red.  Sti*eak  uncoloi-ed. 
Transparent — ti*anslucont ;  becoming  opaque  and  usually 
pulverulent  on  exposure.  Fracture  scarcely  observable, 
uneven.  Not  very  brittle.  Double  refraction  weak ;  optic- 
axial  plane  i4;  divergence  52°  24'  for  the  red  rays;  bisec- 
trix ne^tive,  making  an  angle  of  20®  to  25°  with  a  normal 
to  i-i ;  jDesCl. 


Oomp.— Q.  ratio  f or  B  :  R  :  Si :  H~l  :  3  :  8  :  4 ;  and  B  :  Si=l  :  2  (3B=R).  B=Ca,  B 
=A1,  and  the  formula  is  hence  CaAlSi40ii+4aq=  Silica  GOO,  alumina  21  '8,  lime  11 '9,  water 
16-3=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Loses  part  of  its  water  over  sulphuric  acid,  bat  a  red  heat  is  needed  to  drire 
o£F  in.  B.B.  swells  up  and  fuses  at  2*7-3  to  a  white  enamel.  Qelatinizes  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Obs. — ^Laumontite  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  trap  or  amj^aloid ;  also  in  porphyry  and  sye 
nite,  and  occasionally  in  veins  traversing  day  slate  with  calcite.  Its  principal  localities  are 
at  the  Faroe  Islands ;  Disko  in  Greenland  ;  in  Bohemia,  at  Eule  ;  St.  Gothard  in  Switzer- 
land ;  the  Fassathal ;  the  Kilpatrick  hills,  near  Glasgow.  Nova  Scotia  affords  fine  specimens ; 
also  Lake  Superior,  in  the  copper  region,  and  on  I.  Boyale ;  also  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J. 

Okrnitb. — Formula  HttCaSiiOe+aq.  having  half  the  water  basic =SiUca  50*0,  lime  36*4, 
water  170=100.     Commonly  fibrous.     Color  white,     Faroe  Is.;  Disco,  Greenland;  Iceland. 

G7ROLiTE.^)oours  iu  radiated  concretions  at  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  Nova  Scotia.  Formula 
perhaps  HaCa^SiaOv+aq.  Centrallassitb.  Belated  to  okenite,  but  contains  1  molecule 
more  water.    In  trap  of  Nova  Scotia. 


OHRYSOCOLUL*  Kieselkupfer,  Germ, 

Cryptocrystalline ;  often  opal-like  or  enamel-like  in  textnre;  earthy. 
Incrnsting,  or  fillin^j  seams.     Sometimes  botryoidal. 

BL.=2-4.  Q.=2-2-238.  Lustre  vitreous,  shininpr,  earthy.  Color  moun- 
tain-green, bluish-green,  passing  into  sky-blue  and  turnuoia-blue;  brown  tu 
black  when  impure.  Streak,  when  pure,  white,  lianslucent— opaque. 
Fracture  conchoidal.     Katlier  sectile ;  translucent  varieties  brittle. 


OXTOEN  COUPOUMDS — HTDROTW  SILICATES. 
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Oompb — Compofdtion  raries  much  throngh  imparities,  as  with  other  amorphoup  substances, 
resnltuig  from  alteration.  As  the  silica  has  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  othei 
silicates,  it  is  natural  that  an  excess  should  appear  in  many  analyses.  True  chrysocoUa  cor- 
responds to  the  Q  ratio  for  Cu  :  Si :  H,  1:2:  2=CuSiOa+2aq= Silica  84*2,  copper  oxide 
45 -;j,  vrat^r  20*5=100.  But  some  analyses  afford  1:2:8,  and  1:2:4.  Impure  chiysocolla 
may  contain,  besides  free  silica,  yarious  other  impurities,  the  color  varying  from  bluish-green 
to  brown  and  black,  the  last  especially  when  manganese  or  copper  is  present. 

Pyr.,  eta — In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  yields  water.  B.B.  decrepitates,  coIoib  the 
flame  emerald-green,  but  is  infusible.  With  the  fluxes  gives  the  reactions  for  copper.  With 
eoda  and  charcoal  a  globule  of  metallic  copper.    Decomposed  by  acids  without  gelatinixaUon. 

Diff — Color  more  bluish-green  than  that  of  pialachite,  and  it  does  not  effervesce  with 
acids. 

Oba. — Aocompanies  other  copper  ores,  occurring  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  veins. 
Foond  in  most  copper  mines  in  Cornwall ;  at  Libethen  in  Hungary ;  at  Falkenstein  and 
Sehwatz  in  the  Tyrol;  in  Siberia;  the  Bannat;  Thuringia;  Schneeberg,  Saxony;  Kupfer- 
berg,  Bavaria;  South  Australia ;  Chili,  etc.  In  Somerville  and  Schuyler's  mines,  New  Jersey ; 
at  Morgantown,  Pa. ;  at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co. ;  Kova  Scotia,  at  the  Basin  of  Mines;  alM 
in  WiaconBin  and  Michigan. 

Dkmidoffite;  CTANocnALCiTE ;  Resanite;  near  chrysooolla. 

Catapleiite.— AnalysU  (Bamm.),  SiO«  89  78,  ZtO«  40«12,  CaO  3*45,  NatO  7-59,  H,0  9*34 
s  100 '18.     HezagonoL     Color  yellowish-brown,     Lamoe,  near  Brevig,  Norway. 


B.  UNISILICATES. 


OAZiABSINXI.    Qalmei;   Kieselzinken,  Germ, 
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Orthorhombic ;   hemiraorphic-hemihedral.     /A  /=  104®  13',  O  A  1-t  = 
148°  31',  Daubar ;  6:1:4=0612^:  1-2850  : 1.    Cleav- 
age:  7^  perfect;  (?,  in  traces.     Also  stalactitic,  mainmil- 
lated,  botryoidal,  and  fibrous  forms;   also   massive  and 
granular. 

H.=4:-5-5,  the  latter  when  crystallized.  G.=3*16-3-9. 
Lustre  vitreons,  O  subpearly,  sometimes  adamantine.  Color 
white;  sometimes  with  a  delicate  bluish  or  greenish  shade; 
also  yellowish  to  brown.  Streak  white.  Transparent — 
translucent     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle.     Pyroclectric. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  B  :  Si :  H=l  :  1  :  i  ;  Zn,Si04+aq= Silica  25  0, 
one  oxide  67  5,  water  7-5=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  tbm  cloeed  tube  decrepitates,  whitens,  and  gives  o£P 
water.  B.R  almost  infusible  (F.=6);  moistened  with  cobalt  solution 
gives  a  green  color  when  heated.  On  charcoal  with  soda  gives  a  coating  which  is  yellow  while 
hot,  and  white  on  cooling.  Moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  and  heated  in  O.F.,  this  coating 
assumes  a  bright  green  color.  Gelatinizes  with  acids  even  when  previously  ignited.  Decom- 
posed by  acetic  acid  with  gelatinization.     Soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

Diff. — D'stinguiahing  oharacters :   gelatinizing  with  acids  ;   infusibility  ;  reaction  for  zina 

Obs. — Calamine  and  smith sonite  are  usually  found  associated  in  veins  or  beds  in  stratified 
calcareous  rocks  accompanying  blende,  ores  of  iron,  and  lead,  as  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle ;  Bleiberg 
in  Carinthia ;  Retzbanya ;  Sohemnitz.  At  Boughten  Gill  in  Cumberland  ;  at  Alston  Moor ; 
near  Matlock  in  Derbyshire ;  at  Castleton ;  Lea^hiUs,  Scotland. 

In  the  United  States  occurs  with  smithsonite  in  Jefferson  county,  Missouri  At  Stirling 
Hill,  N.  J.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Perkiomen  and  Phenix?ille  lead  mines;  at  Bethlehem; 
at  Friedensville.    Abundant  in  Yiiginia,  at  Austin^s  mines. 
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DBSCEIFTIVIE  MINERALOOT 


Orthorhombic.  / A /=  99° 56',  (? A 14  =  146^  11  J' ;  i:l:a=^ 0-6696S 
:  1*19035  : 1.  Cleavage :  basal,  distinct.  Tabular  crystals  often  united  by 
O,  making  broken  forms,  often  barrel-shaped.  Usually  reniform,  globular, 
and  stalactitic  with  a  crystalline  surface.  Structure  imperfectly  columnar 
or  lamellar,  strongly  coherent ;  also  compact  granular  or  impalpable. 

H.=6-6'5.  G.=2-8-2'953.  Lustre  vitreous;  O  weak  pearly.  Color 
light  green,  oil-green,  passing  into  white  and  grav ;  often  fading  on  expo- 
sure. Subtransparent — ^translucent ;  streak  nncolored.  Fracture  uneven. 
Somewhat  brittle. 

Oompi.-4).  tado  f  or  B  :  R  ;  8i  :  H=3  :  8  :  6  : 1,  whence,  if  the  water  is  bene,  tor  baaea 
and  aiUoon,  1:1;  formula  HiOa«^SiiOis  or  OatitiSisOii+aq^Saioa  48-6,  alumina  24-9. 
lime  27-1,  water  4*4=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  dosed  tnbe  yields  water.  B.  B.  f nses  at  2  with  intomeeoenee  to  a  blebbj 
enamel-like  glass.  Deoomposed  1^  hydiochlorio  aoid  withoat  gelaUniang.  ( *afqMite,  which 
often  contains  dnst  or  vegetable  matter,  blackens  and  emits  a  burnt  odor. 

Dift — B.  B.  fnses  readi^,  unlike  bezyl  and  chaloedon j.  Its  hardness  is  greater  than  that  ot 
the  seoUtes. 

Obs.— OoouTB  in  grsnite,  gneiss,  syenite,  dioryte,  and  trappeaa  rocks  espeoiaUj  the  last. 
At  Bouig  d*Oisans  in  Isdre ;  in  the  Fassathal,  Tjrrol ;  Ala  in  Piedmont ;  Joachimsthal  in 
Bohemia ;  near  Andreasbeig ;  Arendal,  Norway ;  .£dolf ors  in  Sweden ;  in  Dnmbaztonahire ; 
in  Benfrewshire. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Gonneoticnt ;  Beigen  Hill,  N.  J. ;  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior ; 
in  lazge  yeins  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region. 

GHLORABTROLrrB  and  ZoNOCHLoarrB  from  Lake  Superior  are  mixtures,  as  shown  by 
Hawes. 

ViLLARBiTB.— Probably  an  altered  ohxyBolite.  Formula  BtSi04+iaq  (or  ^aq)  B=l^  :  Fe 
sll  :  1.     Travenella. 

GsRrrB,  Sweden,  and  TnrroiOTB,  Korway,  contain  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymioiiL 
THoarrB  and  Orakoitb  contain  thorium.    Korway. 

Pabathoritb. — In  minute  orthorhombic  crystals,  imbedded  in  danburite  at  Danbucy,  Ct. 
Ohemical  nature  unknown. 

PTROSMALrrB.— Analysifl  hj  Ludwig,  SiO.  84*86,  FeO  27-06.  MhO  26-60,  OaO  0-53,  MgO 
0-03,  HiO  8-81,  C\  4*88=101-85.  In  hexagonal  tables.  Color  blackish-gTeen.  Kya-Koppai- 
berg,  etc,  Sweden. 

Apowt  Y  ixnno.* 

Tetragonal.     0M4  =  128'*  38' ;  c  =  1-26 16.    CrystalB  sometimeB  nearly 

cvlindrical  or  barrel- 
shaped.  Twins:  t win- 
ning-plane the  octahe- 
dron 1.  Cleavage :  O 
highly  perfect;  T  less 
so.  Also  massive  and 
lamellar. 

H.=4-5-5.  G.=2-3- 
2'4.  Lustre  of  O  pearly ; 
of  the  other  faces  vitre- 
ous. Color  white,  oi 
grayish ;  occasional  I  v 
with  a  greenish,  yellow- 
ish, or  rose-red  tint,  flesh 
Transparent ;  rarely  opaque.    Brittle. 


red.    Streak  uncolored. 
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Oom|k— Q  iBtlo  f or  B  :  Si :  H  nsoaUy  taken  m  1  :  4  :  2,  part  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by 
fluorine  (Ft).  Aooordtng  to  Bammelsbeif:  the  ratio  is  0  :  82  :  16 ;  he  vrritee  the  formnla 
4(a«Ca8i,0<+aq)+KF.  This  requires  :  SiUoa  52*97,  lime  24*72,  potash  5*20,  water  15*90, 
flxLorine  2*10=100 '89.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  unisilicate  if  part  of  the  silioa  is  oonsidered 
Acoeflsoiy. 

Pyr^  etc.— In  the  dosed  tube  exfoliates,  whitecs,  and  yields  water,  which  reacts  acid.  Is 
tlie  open  tabe»  when  fused  with  salt  of  phosphorus,  gives  a  fluorine  reaction.  B.  B.  exfoliates, 
coloxs  the  flame  violet  (potash),  and  fuses  to  a  white  vesicular  enamel  P.  =1*5.  Decom* 
posed  l^  hydrochloric  add,  with  separation  of  slimy  silica. 

ni& — Diatisguishing  oharacteca :  its  occurrence  in  square  prisms ;  its  perfect  basal  deav- 
a^e,  and  pearly  lustre  on  the  base. 

Oba. — Occurs  commonly  in  amygdaloid  and  related  rocks,  with  various  leolites ;  also  ooca- 
sionaliv  in  cavities  in  granite,  gneiss,  etc.  Ghreenland,  Iceland,  the  FarOe  Islands,  Andreaa- 
ber/;,  the  Syhadiee  llfountainB  in  Bombay,  afford  fine  specimens.  In  America,  found  in 
Nova  Sootia ;  Bergen  HilL  N.  J.;  the  Cliff  mine.  Lake  Superior  region. 

Chalcomorphitb  (e.  liath),  from  limestone  indosures  in  the  lava  of  Kiedermendg. 
'SexagonaL     Essentially  an  hydroiut  oaldum  silicate. 

Edikotokitb.— Analysis  by  Heddle,  StOa  80*98,  iMOs  22*08,  BaO  20*84,  OaO  tr,  Na,0  tr., 
H.«0  12*40=98 "91.    Tetragonal.     Dumbarton,  Scotland. 

6iBMONDiTB.~Analysis,  Marignac,  SiO,  85*88,  AlO.  27*28,  Ca018'12,  K,02-85,  H/>21'10 
=r  100*18.    Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome  ;  Baumgarten,  near  Oiessen,  eta 

GABPHOLrrB.— In  radiated  tufts  in  the  tin  mines  of  Schlackenwald ;  Wippn  in  the  Hare 
i  most^  in  sesquioxide  state  (^,Mn,Fe). 


SUBSIUCATES. 


ALLOPHANB. 


Amorphous.  In  incrnstations,  usually  thin,  with  a  mammillary  surface, 
and  hyalite-like ;  sometimes  stalactitic.     Occasionally  almost  pulverulent 

H.=3.  Q.=l'85-1'89.  Lustre  vitreous  to  subresinous;  bright  and 
waxy  internally.  Color  pale  sky-blue,  sometimes  p^enish  to  deep  ^reen, 
brown,  yellow,  or  colorless.  Streak  uncolored.  Translucent  Fracture 
imperfectly  conchoidal  and  shining,  to  earthy.    Very  brittle. 

O0111P.-4).  ratio  for  M  :  Si :  H,  moet|j=3  :  2  :  0  (or  5) ;  AlSiC+Aaq,  or  3ySi0»+5aq=r 
Silica  23*75,  alumina  40*62,  water  35 '63=100.  PiumbaUophane,  from  Saidioia,  contains  a 
little  lead. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  blue  variety  is  due  to  traces  of  chxysooolla,  the  green  to  mala- 
chite, and  that  of  the  yellowish  and  brown  to  iron. 

Pyr.,  eto. — ^Yields  much  water  in  the  dosed  tube.  B.B.  crumbles,  but  is  infusible.  Oivei 
a  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution.     Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — ^AUophane  is  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  deoompoeitioo  of  some  aluminous  silicate 
ifeldspar,  etc.) ;  and  it  often  occurs  incrusting  fissures  or  cavities  in  mines.  especiaUy  those 
of  copper  and  limonite,  and  even  in  beds  of  coal  Found  at  Scbneeberg  in  Saxony  ;  at  Oers* 
bach  ;  at  the  Ohessy  copper  mine,  near  Lyons;  near  Woolwich,  in  Kent,  England.  In  the 
U.  S.  it  occurs  at  Richmond,  Masa;  at  the  FriedensviUe  zinc  mines,  Pa.,  eta 

CoLLTBiTB. — ^A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum.  Clay-like  in  structure,  white.  Hore^ 
England;  Schenmits. 

Ubanofhanb,  from  Silesia,  and  Ubanotilb  ,  from  Wolsendoxf ,  Bavaria,  are  silicates  ooa 
ffftititny  uraninm. 
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DESOlilFTIVE  HINEBALOOT. 


n.  Zeolite  Section. 

THOMSONITU.    Comptoniie. 

Orthorhombic.  /A  /=  90^  40' ;  (9  A  1-t  =  144^  9';  ciiid  =0-7225  : 
1*01 17  : 1.  Cleavage:  i-i  easily  obtained  ;  i-i  less  sc  , 
O  in  traces.  Twins:  cruciform,  having  the  vertical 
axis  in  common.  Also  columnar,  structure  radiated  ; 
in  radiated  spherical  concretions;  also  amorphous  and 
compact. 

H.=5-6*5.  G.=2-8-2'4.  Viti-eous,  raoi-e  or  less 
pearly.  Snow-white ;  impure  varieties  brown.  Streak 
uncolored.  Transparent — translucent  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  Pyroelectric.  Double  refraction  weak  ;  optic- 
axial  plane  parallel  to  O;  bisectrix  positive,  normal 
divergence  82°-82i°  for  red  rays,  from  Dumbarton  ;  DesCl. 


to  i'i : 


Var.— Ordinary,  (a)  In  regular  crystals,  usually  more  or  less  rectangular  in  outline,  (i) 
In  slender  prisms,  often  vesicular  to  radiated,  {c)  Radiated  fibrous,  (d)  Spherical  ooncre- 
aon%  couKisting  of  radiated  fibres  or  slender  crrstals.  (e)  Massive,  granular  to  impalpable, 
and  white  to  rMldish-brown.     Ozarkite  is  massive  thomsonite ;  rauUe  (Norway)  is  related. 

Comp Q.  ratio  for  R(=Cn,Na3)  :  Ilt:\l)  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  4  :  2i,  Ca  :  Na,=2  :  1,  or  3  :  1  ; 

formula  2(Ca,Na2)AlSiiO^-f5aq.  Analysis,  Rammelsberg,  Dumbarton,  SiOa  38*09,  AlOa 
31-62,  CaO  12150,  Na,0  402,  H,0  13-40=  10020. 

Pyr.,  etc. — At  a  red  heat  loses  13*3  p.  c.  of  water,  and  the  mineral  becomes  fused  to  9 
white  enamel.  B.  B.  fuses  with  intumescence  at  2  to  a  white  enameL  Gelatinizes  with 
hydrochloric  acid.    • 

Oba. — Found  in  cavities  in  lava  and  other  igneous  rocks  ;  and  also  in  some  metamorphic 
rooks,  with  elasolite.  Occurs  near  Kilpatrick,  £x>tland  ;  in  the  lavas  of  Somma  {eomptoniU) ; 
in  Bohemia ;  in  Sicily  ;  in  Faroe  ;  the  T^toI,  at  Theiss ;  at  Monzoni,  Fassathal ;  at  Peter's 
Point,  Nova  Scotia ;  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas  {oiarkiU), 


Orthorhombic. 


VATBOIJTB,    Hesotype.    Kadelzeolith,  Germ, 

7a/=91°,  6>Al-i  =  144°  23';  c  :  2  :  4  =  0-35825  : 
1*0176  :  1.  Crystals  usually  slender,  often  acicular  ;  fre- 
quently interlacing  ;  divergent,  or  stellate.  Also  iibroos, 
radiating,  massive,  granular,  or  compact. 

II.=5-6-5.  G.=2-17-2-25 ;  2249,  Bergen  Hill, 
Brush.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to  pearly, 
especially  in  fibrous  varieties.  Color  white,  or  colorless ; 
also  grayish,  yellowish,  reddish  to  red.  Streak  uncolored. 
Tjansparent — translucent.  Double  refraction  weak  ;  o|> 
tic-axial  plane  i-i ;  bisectrix  positive,  parallel  U)  edge 
///;  axial  divergence  94''-96  ,  red  rays,  for  Auvergne 
crj'stals ;  95""  12'  for  brevicite ;  DesCl. 

Oomp — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si :  H=l  :  3  :  6  :  2 ;  and  for  B  :  Si= 
8  :  8(R=Na,,8R=ft) ;  formula  Na,AlSi,0|,-|-2aq=SiUca  47  20,  alumina  2($-9(J,  soda  IGSO, 
water  9-46=100. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  loses  water,  whitens  and  becomes  opaque.  B.B.  fuses  quiitl} 
at  2  to  a  colorless  glass.  Fusible  in  the  iame  of  an  ordinarj  stearine  or  wax  candle.  Qeia 
tiuixoB  with  acids. 


OXTOEN  OOMFOUDDS — HTDBOITS   8IU0ATE8. 
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XMtt — Some  Tarieties  resemble  peotolite,  thomsonite,  bat  distin^riuBhed  B.B. 

Obs. — OocorB  in  cavities  in  amy^fdaloidal  trap,  basalt,  and  other  ifnieons  rocks ;  and  some 
timrs  in  seams  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  syenite.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia ;  in  Auvetgne  ;  Fassa 
thai,  Tyrol ;  Kapnik  ;  at  Glen  Farg  in  Fifeshire ;  in  Dumbartonshire.  In  NorUi  America, 
oocazs  in  the  trap  of  Nova  Scotia ;  at  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J. ;  at  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Superior. 


800LB0ITB.    Poonahlite. 


°  6',  /A  /=  91°  36',  6>  A 14  =  161°  16i' ;  c 
Ciystals  long  or  short  prisms,  or 


h :  a 


Monocliiiic     C=  £ 
=  0-3485  :  1-0282  :  1. 

acicular,  i-arely  well  terminated,  and  always  compound, 
Twins:  twinning-planei-i.  Cleavage:  /  nearly  perfect 
Also  in  nodules  or  massive ;  fibrous  and  radiated. 

iL=5-5*5.  G.=:216-2i.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  silky 
when  fibrous.  Transparent  to  subtransluceut.  Pyro- 
electric,  the  free  end  of  the  crystals  the  antilogiie  pole. 
Double  refraction  weak  ;  optic-axial  plane  normal  to  i-i ; 
divergence  53°  41',  for  the  red  rays ;  bisectrix  negative, 
parallel  to  i-i ;  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  red  rays  and  their 
bisectrix  inclined  about  W  8'  to  i-?!,  and  93°  3'  to  1-i. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  B  :  »  :  Si  :  H=l  :  8  :  6  :  3  ;  forR(3E=R)  :  Si=2  :  3,  as  in  natroHte ; 
B=:Ca,ii=2^1:  formula  Ga:ySitOi«+8aq=Silioa  45-83,  alumina  2013,  lime  14  26,  water 
13-76=100. 

PjTT.,  etc. — ^B.B.  sometimes  cnrls  up  Uke  a  worm  (whence  the  name  from  <rirwXi7(,  a  loorm^ 
which  gives  scoUcite^  and  not  woLesUe  or  scolezUs) ;  other  varieties  intumesce  but  slightly,  and 
all  fuse  at  2-2*2  to  a  white  blebby  enamel.     Gelatinizes  with  acids  like  natrolite. 

Di£L— Oharacterixed  by  its  pyrognostics. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  Berufion],  Iceland  ;  also  at  Staff  a  ;  in  Skye,  at  Talisker  ;  near  Poonah, 
HindoHtan  (Foanahiite) :  in  Greenland  ;  at  Pargas,  Finland,  etc. 

Mesolitb. — (Ca,Na«)AlSi,Oi«-l-8aq(5p.  c.  Na-iO).    Near  scolecite.    Iceland:  Nova  Scotia. 

LBVTNITE.—Bhombohedril.  Q.  ratio  forB  :  il :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  6  :  4.  Analysis.  Damour, 
Iceland,  SiO,  4576,  AlO.  28  56,  CaO  10  67,  Na,0  136,  K,0  164,  H^O  17-83=100-22.  Ire- 
land  ;  Faroe  ;  Iceland. 


ANALOITB.* 


Tfiometric (?) .  Usually  in  trapezohedrons  (f.  54,  p.  18).  Cleavage, 
culiic,  in  traces.     Also  massive  granular. 

11.=: 5-5-5.  G.=2-22-2-29 ;  2278,  Thomson.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color- 
less ;  white ;  occasionallj'  grayish,  greenish,  yellowish,  or  reddish-white. 
Streak  white.  Transparent — nearly  opaque.  Fracture  subconchoidal, 
uneven.    Brittle. 


Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  B  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  8  :  2,  B=Na„  ft=::Vl=3B ;  B  :  Si=l  :  2.  For 
mulaNa,iVlSi40i9  +  2aq=Silica  54*47,  alumina  23*29,  soda  1407,  water  8  17=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  fuses  ac  2*5  to  a  colorless  glass.  Gelati- 
nizes with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguiishing  characters  :  crystalline  form  ;  absence  of  cleavage  ;  fusion  B.B  with- 
vut  intumescence  to  a  clear  glass  (unlike  chabazite). 

Obs. — Some  localities  are  :  the  Tyrol ;  the  Kilpacnck  Hills  in  Scotland ;  the  Faroe  Islands ; 
Iceland ;  Aussig,  Bohemia ;  Nova  Scotia ;  Berf^in  Hill,  New  Jersey ;  the  Lake  Superior 
region. 

Schrauf  has  found  that  the  analcite  ol  rneueck,  Bohemia,  is  properly  tetragonal;  the 
nimplest  crystals  showing  evidence  of  repeated  twmning. 
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DSSCUOFllVA  MUnEBALOOT. 


Fauja8ITB.^Ab  ootehedial  lecdite  from  the  KuMnrtablgebiBM.  AaalTifa,  Dmboot,  flUOs 
4648,  itiO,  ]6'81,  ObO  4'79,  Na,0  5^,  H,0  271»=M-88. 

EUDKOPHITR.    Near  anakite.    In  eyenite  near  Rnvig,  Ncrwajr* 

PiLXNTTB.  —In  slender  needles  (oortiioiliombio) ;  white ;  lustre  silky.  Analysis  SiO«  55-70, 
^0.(FeO.)  18-64,  GsO  190^1,  Li,0  (118),  H,0  4D7==10a    In  gzanite  of  Striegan,  Silesia 


OHABAZZnL* 


Rhombohedral.    -BA-B  =  94°46',  Oa5  =  129M5';  <5  =  106.   Twins: 
twinning^plane  Oj  very  oomiuon,  and  nsiiallv  in  compound  twins,  as 
f .  644 ;  also  H,  rare.    Cleavage  rhombohedral,  rather  distinct* 


ID 


642 


648 


Haydenite. 


H.=4-6.  G.=2-08-2-19.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  white,  flesh-red ; 
streak  uncolored.  Transparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle. 
Double  refraction  weak ;  in  polarized  light,  images  rather  confused ;  axis 
in  some  cnstals  (Bohemia)  negative,  in  others  (from  Andreasberg)  posi- 
tive :  DesCL 


Var. — 1.  Ordinary.  The  most  common  form  is  the  fondamental  rhombohedron,  in  which 
the  angle  is  so  near  90"  that  the  crystals  were  at  first  mistaken  for  cubes.  AcadiaUte,  from 
Nova  Scotia  {Aeadia  of  the  French  of  last  century),  is  only  a  reddish  chabazite  ;  sometimes 
nearly  colorlees.  In  some  specimens  the  coloring  matter  is  arranged  in  a  tesselated  manner, 
or  in  layers,  with  the  angles  almost  colorless.  2.  Phaedlite  is  a  colorless  variety  oocuning  in 
twins  of  mostly  a  hexagonal  form,  and  often  much  modified  so  as  to  be  lenticular  in  sluipe 
(whence  the  name,  from  (toictit,  a  hean) ;  the  original  was  from  Leipa  in  Bohemia;  H^R 
^W  24',  fr.  Oberstein,  Breith. 

Oomp.— Making  part  of  the  water  basic  (at  SCO*"  0.  loses  17-19  p.  c.)  Rammelsbeig  writes 
the  formula  (H,K)9CaA:lSi»Oi»+6aq,  where  the  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si=2  :  3  :  10,  R-Ho,Na«, 
Ga:  or  (8R={1),  R  :  8i=l  :  2.  The  formula  corresponds  to  Silica  50*50,  alumina  1726,  lime 
9-43,  potash  1-98,  water  20*83=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  intnmesces  and  fuses  to  a  blebby  glass,  nearly  opaque.  Decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  add,  with  separation  of  slimy  sUica. 

Di£ — Its  rhombohedral  form,  resembling  a  cube,  is  chazacteristic ;  is  harder,  and  does  not 
effervesce  with  acids  like  calcite ;  is  unlike  fluorite  in  cleavage  ;  fuses  B.  B.  with  intumes- 
cence to  a  blebby  glass,  unlike  analdte. 

Obs. — Chabazite  occurs  mostly  in  trap,  basalt,  or  amygdaloid,  and  occasionally  in  gneiss, 
syenite,  mica  schist,  homblendic  schist.  At  the  Faroe  Iidands,  Grrcnland,  and  Iceland ;  at 
Aussig  in  Bohemia  ;  Striegau,  Silesia.  In  Nova  Scotia,  wine-yellow  or  flesh-red  (the  last  ths 
aoadMUt6)^  etc;  at  Bergen  HiU,  N.  J.;  at  Joneses  Falls,  near  Baltimore  {hapdeniU). 

SEEBACHrrs  {Bauer)  from  B^ichmond,  Victoria,  is,  according  to  v.  Rath,  identical  with 
pkacoUU ;  and  h»  suggests  the  same  may  be  true  of  hkbschklite,  from  Aci  Gastello,  Sicily. 
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OMBUMXTB. 


J2horab(^edral.  ^  A  £  r=  112'' 
0*7254.  Crystals  iisnally 
hexagonal  iu  aspect ;  some- 
cimes  habit  rhombohedral ; 
i  often  horizontally  stri- 
ated. Cleavage:  i  perfect. 
Observed  only  in  crystals, 
and  never  as  twins. 

IL=4-5.  G.=2-04-2-17. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Colorless, 
yellowieh-whlte,  greenish- 
white,  reddish-wliite  flesh« 
red.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent.    Brittle. 


^a5=  Oa-1=140'  8';  ii 


0.  Blomidon,  eta 


0.  Blomidon. 


Gomp.— Q.  XBtioforB  :  fi  :  8i :  H=:l  :  8  :  8  :  6,  R=Ck(ya?,K,),  ^-M,  FonniUa  (Oa,Na,) 
.^Si«0„-H6aq.  Analysia  by  Howe,  Bergen  HiU,  SiO,  48*67,  MOt  18-72,  FeO.  010,  OaO 
2-60,  Na,0  914,  HjO  21-85=100-5«  (Am.  J.  Sd.,  III.,  xii.,  270, 1876). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  dosed  tube  crumbles,  g^ves  off  much  water.  B.  B.  fuses  easily  to  a  white 
enameL     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  gelatinisation. 

I>ifi. — Closely  resembles  some  chabasite,  but  differs  deddedly  in  angle. 

Oba. — Occurs  at  Andreasberg;  in  Translyvania ;  in  Antrim,  Ireland ;  near  Lame ;  at  Talisker 
in  Skye ;  at  Gape  Blomidon  and  other  localities  in  Nova  Scotia  {MererUe) ;  in  fine  crystals  at 
▼aried  habit  at  the  Bergen  HiU  tunnd  of  1876. 

FHTTJiTFfllTB.* 

Orthorhombic.    /A/=  91°  12' ;  1  A 1  =  121°  20',  120°  44',  and  88°  40', 
Marignac.     Faces  1  and  i-i  striated  parallel  to 
the  edge  between   them.      Simple  crystals  un-  ^'^ 

known.  Commonly  in  crucifoiin  crystals,  consist- 
ing of  two  crossing  crystals,  each  a  twinned 
prism  (f.  647).  Crystals  either  isolated,  or 
grouped  in  tufts  or  spheres  that  are  radiated 
within  and  bristled  with  angles  at  surface. 

H.  =4-4-5.  G. =2-201.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Color  white,  sometimes  reddish.  Sti*eak  un- 
colored.    Translucent— opaque. 

Oompr^.  ratio  f  or  R  :  B  :  Bi :  H=l  :  3  :  8  :  4,  B=Ca 

uid  KANa,) ;  Ga  :  K«=a  :  1,  2  :  3,  eta  Formula  BMSi40is 
+4aq.  Analysis  by  Ettling,  Nidda.  Hessen,  SiO.  48  13, 
AlO,  21-41,  CaO  8-21.  K,0  520,  Na^O  0*70,  H9O  16  78= 

Pyr.  etc. — B.B.  crumbles  and  fuses  at  3  to  a  white  enameL 
Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  add. 

I>.ff.— lieHembles  harmotome,  but  distinguished  B.B. 

Obs — At  the  Giant^s  Gauseway,  Ireland ;  at  Capo  di  Bove, 
near  Borne;  in  Sicily;  Annerode,  near  Giessen ;  in  SUesia; 
Bohemia ;  on  the  west  coast  of  Iceland. 

Streug  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1876,  585)  shows  that  the  forms  are  q  ^^  Bove. 

f  zactly  analogous  to  those  of  harmotome,  and  suggests  that 
u  may  be  also  monodinic. 
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DESOBIFnYE  MINEBALOOT. 


HARMOTOBIB. 


Monoclinic  (DesCloizeaux).     Cleavage :  I^  O^  easy.     Simple  cryBtals  un- 
known. '  Occurring  in  peiieti-a- 
648  649  tloii-twins.     Unknown  massive. 

H.  =4-5.     G.  =  2-44-2-45. 

Lustre  vitreous.     Color  white; 

passing  into  gray,  yellow,  i-ed, 

O  >x;::i.  ^VS-^^^^^-^V  or  bi*own.    Streak  white.     Sul> 

tmnsparent — translucent.  Frac- 
ture  uneven,   imperfectly  con- 
^  ^  ,«  ^  ^   .  ^  ,  V      choidal.     Brittle. 

Xj;    /Y  ^^^tr-^^y^  Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si :  H 

oT^r^  .    ^        r^~^^  =1:8:10:6;    here    E=Ba  moetly, 

Strontian.  Andreasberg.  ^^  r,  ;   R=A1.     Formula  RAlSi»0„ 

+5aq.  If  one -fifth  of  the  water  ia 
chemically  combined  (Rammelsberg),  then  the  formula  corresponds  to  H2BAlSi60)»H-4aq. 
Both  formulas  give  Silica  45-91,  alumina  1570,  baryta  20-06,  potash  3*34,  water  14  99  =  10a 

P3rr.i  etc. — B.B.  whitens,  then  crumbles  and  fuses  at  3'5  without  intumescence  to  a  white 
translucent  glass.  Some  varieties  phosphoresce  when  heated.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
add  without  gelatinizing. 

Di£f. — Characterized  by  its  crystallization  in  twins ;  the  presence  of  barium  separates  it 
from  other  species. 

Obs. — narmotome  occurs  in  amygdaloid,  phonolyte,  trachyte ;  also  on  gneiss,  and  in  some 
metalliferous  veins.  At  Strontian  in  Scotland;  at  Andrensberg ;  at  Eudelstadt  in  Silesia, 
Schiffenberg,  near  Giessen,  etc. ;  Oberstein ;  in  the  gneiss  of  upper  New  York  City. 

DesCloizeaux,  who  has  shown  the  monoclinic  character  of  the  species  by  optical  means,  has 
Adopted  a  different  position  for  the  crystals  (1=/,  etc.). 


STIXjBITB.*  Desmine. 


Orthorhombic  /A  7  =  94^  16',  1 A 1,  front,  =  119°  16',  side,  114°  0'. 
Cleavage :  iri  perfect,  i-i  less  so.  Foi-ras  as  in  f .  650 ; 
more  common  with  the  prism  flattened  parallel  to  iri 
or  the  cleavage-face,  and  pointed  at  the  extremities. 
Twins:  cruciform,  twinning-plane.  li,  rare.  Common 
in  sheaf-like  aggre^fations ;  divergent  or  radiated  ;  somo 
times  globular  and  thin  lamellar-columnar. 

II.=:3-5-4.  G.=:2-094-:i-205.  Lnstre  of  i4  pearlv, 
of  other  faces  vitreous.  Color  white ;  occasionaFlv 
yellow,  brown,  or  red,  to  brick-red.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent — translucent.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Var. — 1.   Ordinary.     Either  (a)  in  crystals,  flattened  and  pearlj 

parallel  to  the  plane  of  cleavage,  or  sheaf -like,  or  diverpfent  groups ; 

or  {b)  in  radiated  stars  or  hemispheres,  with  the  radiating  individual! 

showing  a  pearly  cleavage  surface.    t^)hferostiibite,  Beud,  is  in  spheres, 

radiated  within  with  a  pearly  fracture,  rather  soft  externally. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio forR  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  13  :  C  ;  R=Ca(Na,),H=Al.  Formula RAlSi.On 

-f-6aq.     If  two  parts  of  water  are  basic  (Ranim.)  the  ratio  becomes  (R=Ca,H»,Na2)  8  :  3  :  19 

:  4,  or  R  :  81=1  :  2.  and  the  formula  is  H,RAlSi«0,B-+-4aq.     Analysis,  Petersen,  Seisser  Alp, 

BiO,  55-61,  AID,  15  02,  Ca0  7-33,  NaaO  201,  K^O  047,  H.O  lb-19=90-2:i 

Fyr.,  eti). — B.B.  exfoliates,  swells  up,  curves  into  fan-like  or  vermicular  forms,  and  foses 
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to  a  whito.enameL  F.=3-3'5.  Deoompoaed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  without  gelatinizinfir-  ^< 
tpharoitUbiU  gelatinizeB,  but  Heddle  says  IhiB  is  owing  to  a  mixture  of  mesoUU  with  the  atil- 
bite.  ^ 

I>i£— Prominent  characters:  occurrence  in  sheaf -like  forms,  4nd  in  the  reotangnlar 
tabular  crystals ;  lustre  on  deavoge-face  pearly ;  does  not  gelatinise  with  adds. 

Ob8.^-Smbite  .occurs  mostly  in  cavities  in  amygdaloid.  It  is  also  found  in  some  metal- 
liferous veins,  and  in  granite  and  gneiss.  The  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  the  Isle  of  Sk^« ; 
in  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland  ;  at  Andreasber^ ;  Arendal  in  Norway ;  in  the  Syhadree 
Mts.,  Bombay; ;  nearFahlun,  in  Sweden.  In  North  America,  at  Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey  ; 
at  the  Michipicoten  Islands,  Lake  Superior  ;  Nova  Scotia,  etc. 

The  name  stUbite  is  from  arikpii^  Itutre;  and  desmine  tiom  ^^oftn^  a  bundle.  The  species 
stilbite,  as  adopted  by  Haily,  induded  Strahlzeolith  Wem.  (radiated  seolite,  or  the  above), 
and  Bl&tterzeolith  Wem,  (foliated  zeolite,  or  the  spedes  heulandite  beyond).  The  former  wof 
the  typical  part  of  the  species,  and  is  the  first  mentioned  in  the  description  ;  and  the  lattei 
he  added  to  the  species,  as  he  observes,  with  much  hesitation.  In  1817,  BreiUiaupt  separated 
the  two  aeolites,  and  called  the  former  desmine  and  the  latter  euzeoUU,  thus  throwing  aside 
entiroly,  contrary  to  rule  and  propriety,  HaUy*s  name  stiUbite^  which  should  have  been  accepted 
by  him  in  place  of  desmine.  it  being  the  typical  part  of  his  species  In  1822,  Brooke  (ap- 
parently unaware  of  what  Breitbaupt  had  done)  used  UUbUe  for  the  first,  and  named  the  other 
heuifinM*.  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the  French  and  English  mineralogists,  while  the 
Germans  have  unfortunately  followed  Breithaupt. 

Epistilbitb  (Rmsite), — Composition  like  heulandite,  but  form  orthorhombic.  Iceland; 
Faroe ;  Poonah,  India,  etc.  ;  Bergen  Hill,  S.  J. 

FoRBSiTB.— Resembles  stilbite  in  form.  Q.  ratio  for  B  :B:Si:H— 1:6:12:0.  Formula 
RMaSisOia+Oaq.  (R=Na3  :  Ca=l  :  3).  Occurs  in  crystalline  crusts  on  tourmaline,  in  cavitiet 
in  granite.    Island  of  Elba. 


UBULANDITXl.    Stilbit,  Oemu 

Monoclinic.  C  =  88°  35',  /A  /=  136°  4',  O  A  l-i  =  156°  45' ;  c  :  5  ; 
1*065  :  2-4785  : 1.      Cleavage :   clinodiagoiial  (i4)  emi- 
nent.   Also  in  globular  forms ;  also  granular.  651 

H.=3*5-4.  Q.=2'2.  Lusti-e  of  i-i  strong  pearly ;  of 
other  faces  vitreous*  Color  various  shades  of  white, 
passing  into  red,  gray,  and  brown.  Streak  white. 
Transparent — subtranslucent.  Fracture  subconchoidal, 
uneven.    Brittle.     Double  refraction  weak  ;  optic-axial 

Elane  normal  to  i-l ;  bisectrix  positive,  parallel  to  the 
orizontal  diagonal  of  the  base ;  DesCl. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  B  :  ft  :  Si :  H=l  :  3  :  12  :  6 ;  R=Ca(Na,). 
Formula  Ga::^lSi«Oi«+Saq,  or  if  2H.0  be  basic  (Ramm.)  then  the 
ratio  becomes  1:1:4  (E=Ca  and  Ha),  and  the  formula  H4CaAlSia 
Oit+3aq.  Both  require  Silica  59*06,  alumina  10  83,  lime  7'bS,  soda 
1-46,  water  U-77= 100. 

Pyr.— B.B.  same  as  with  stilbite. 

Di£L — Distinguished  bj  its  crystalline  form.     Pearlj  lustre  of  i-i  a  prominent  character. 

Oba. — Heulandite  occurs  principally  in  amygdaloidal  rocks.  Also  in  gneiss,  and  ocoasionolly 
in  metalliferous  veins.  Occurs  in  Iceland;  the  Faroe  Islands;  the  Vendayah  Mountains, 
Hindostan.  Also  in  the  Kilpatrick  HilK  near  Glasgow ;  in  the  Fassa  Valley,  Tyrol ;  An- 
dreasberg ;  Nova  Scotia,  etc. ;  at  Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey ;  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior; 
at  Jones's  Falls,  near  Baltimore  (Levy's  benujiiontite). 

For  the  relation  of  the  synonymes  see  stilbit,  above. 

Brkwstebitb. — Q.  ratio  same  as  for  heulandite,  but  B  is  here  Ba  or  Sr  (Ca).  Formula 
requires  SiOj  53*5,  3ilO»  15*3,  BaO  7*6,  SrO  10  2,  HaO  13 '4= 100.  Monoclinio.  Strontian  in 
Argyleshire,  eta 
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nL   Maboarophtllttb   Ssonoif. 

B18IUCATB8. 

The  MargarophvUites  are  often  foliated  like  the  micas,  and  the  name 
alludes  to  the  pearly  folia.  Massive  varieties  are,  however,  the  moi$t  conh 
moD  with  a  large  part  of  the  species,  and  they  often  have  the  compactness 
of  clay  or  wax.  Talc,  pyrophyllite,  serpentine,  are  examples  of  species  pre- 
senting both  extremes  of  structure ;  while  oiuite  occurs,  as  thus  lar  known, 
only  in  the  compact  condition.  The  true  Margait>phyllites  are  below  5  in 
hardness;  greasy  to  the  feel,  at  least  when  fine^  powdered. 

TAXiO. 

Orthorhombic.    /A  /  =  120**.    Occurs  rarely  in  hexagonal  prisms  and 

{>iates.    Cleavage :  basal,  eminent    Foliated  massive,  sometimes  in  globu- 
ar  and  stellated  groups;  also  granular  massive,  coai<se  or  fine ;  also  com- 
pact or  cryptocrystalline. 

1L=1-1*5.  G.=2'565-2'8.  Lustre  pearly.  Color  apple-green  to  white, 
or  silvery-white ;  also  grceuish-gi*ay  and  dark  green ;  sometimes  bright 
green  perpendicular  to  cleavage  surface,  and  brown  and  less  translucent  at 
right  angles  to  this  dii*ection ;  brownish  to  blackish-green  and  reddish  when 
impure.  Streak  usually  white ;  of  dark  green  varieties,  lighter  tlian  the 
color.  Sub  transparent — subtranslucent.  Sectile.  Thin  lamiuffi  flexible, 
but  not  elastic.  Feel  creasy.  Optic-axial  plane  i-i ;  bisectrix  negative,  nor- 
mal to  the  base ;  DesCl. 

Var. — FoUated^  Talc  ConsistB  of  folia,  uanaUy  eaidly  separated,  having  a  gxeasj  feel,  and 
preaenting  ordinarily  light  gxeen,  greenish- white,  and  white,  eolora.  0.=2'55--i2'78.  (a) 
ifoMitd,  tiUaUte  or  aoapsUme  (Speckstein,  Germ. ).  Coarse  granular,  gray,  gxayish^green,  and 
hrownish-gray  in  colors.  H.  =1-2  '•*>.  {b)  Fine  granular  or  cryptodystalline.  and  soft  enough 
to  he  osed  as  dialk,  as  the  Frenc/i  chalk  {Crate  de  Brian^on)^  which  is  milk-white,  with  a 
pearly  lustre. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  Mg  :  Si=2  :  5,  or  8  :  4,  with  a  varying  amount  of  water  in  hoth  talc  and 
steatite,  from  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  to  7  p.  c.  If  the  water  is  basic,  the  ratio  becomes  for 
B  :  Si=l  :  2,  (B=llg(Fe)  and  H,),  and  the  formula  is  H,MgtSi«Ois  (Bamm.)=SiUca  68*49, 
magnesia  31*75,  water  4*76=100 ;  the  analyses  show  generally  1  or  2  p.  o.  of  FeO. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  B.B.,  when  intensely  ignited,  most  vorietiee  yield  water.  In 
the  platinum  forceps  whitens,  exfoliates,  and  fuses  with  difQculty  on  the  thin  edges  to  a  white 
enamel  Moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  assumes' on  ignition  a  pale  red  color.  Not  decom- 
posed by  acids. 

Diff.— Becognized  by  its  extreme  softness,  unctuous  feel,  and  usually  foliated  stmctura 
Inelastic  though  flexible.    Yields  water  only  on  intense  ignition. 

Obs. — Talc  or  steatite  is  a  very  common  mineral,  and  in  the  latter  form  constitutes  exten- 
■lye  beds  in  some  regions.  It  is  often  associated  with  serpentine  and  dolomite,  and  frequently 
contains  crystals  of  dolomite,  breunerite,  asbestus,  actinolite,  tourmaline,  magnetite.  Steatite 
is  the  material  of  numy  peeudomorphs,  among  which  the  most  common  are  those  after  pyroxene, 
hornblende,  mica,  scapolite,  and  spinel.  The  magnesian  minerals  are  those  which  commonly 
afford  steatite  by  alteration ;  while  those,  like  scapolite  and  nephelite,  which  contain  soda  and 
no  magnesia,  most  frequently  change  to  pinite-like  pseudomorphs.  Rensstlaerite  and 
vyraUoUte  are  pseudomorphous  varieties. 

Appln-green  talc  occurs  near  Salzburg ;  in  the  Valais ;  also  in  Cornwall,  near  Lizard  Point, 
with  serpentine ;  in  Scotland,  with  serpentine,  at  Portsoy  and  elsewhere ;  etc.  In  N. 
America,  some  localities  are:  Vermont^  at  Bridgewater;  Grafton,  eta  In  New  Hampthire^ 
at  Pelham,  etc.  In  R.  Inland,  at  Smithfield.  In  H.  York,  near  Amity.  In  Pmn.,  at  Texas,* 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  on  the  SchuylkilL    In  Maryia/idt  at  Cooptown. 
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FXHOFUVULnB.    AfalmatoKte  or  Pagodite  fit. 

Or&orhorabic.  Not  observed  in  distinct  crystals.  Cleavage:  basal 
eminent.  Foliated,  radiated  lamellar ;  also  granular,  to  compact  or  cr}'pto- 
crystalline ;  the  latter  sometimes  slaty. 

H.=l-2.  G.=2-75-2-92.  Lustre^of  folia  pearly,  like  that  of  talc  ;  of 
massive  kinds  dull  or  glistening.  Color  white,  apple-green,  grayish  and 
brownish-gi-een,  yellowisli  to  ochre-yellow,  erayish-wliite.  Subtransparent 
to  opaque.  Laroins  flexible,  not  elastic,  leel  greasy.  Optic-axial  angle 
large  (about  108^) ;  bisectrix  negative,  normal  to  the  cleavage-plane. 

Var. — (1)  Foliated,  and  often  radiated,  oloeely  resembling  talc  in  color,  feel,  lustre,  and 
atractare.  (2)  Compact,  massiTe,  white,  grayish,  and  greenish,  somewhat  resembling  com- 
pact steatite,  or  French  chalk.  This  compact  variety,  as  Brush  has  shown,  includes  part  of 
what  has  gone  under  the  name  of  agalmatolite,  from  China ;  it  is  used  for  slate-penoUs,  and 
18  sometimes  called  peneU^sUme, 

Ooinp.^Q.  ratio  for  Ai  :  Si=l  :  2,  also  in  other  cases  8  :  8,  Formula  for  the  first  oase= 
itiSi.O«+aq  (Bamm.).  Analysis,  Chesterfield,  S.  C,  by  Oenth,  SiO,  64*82,  AlOt  28*48,  ^eO, 
0-96,  MgO  0 88,  CaO  055,  M,0  5  25=100*39. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water.  B.B.  whitens,  and  fuses  with  difilculty  on  the  edges.  The 
radiated  Tarieties  exfoliate  in  fan-like  forms,  swelling  up  to  many  times  the  original  Tolume 
of  the  assay.  Heated  with  cobalt  solution  gives  a  deep  bide  color  (alumina).  Partially  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  and  completely  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Oba. — Compact  pyrophyllite  is  the  material  or  base  of  some  schistose  rocks.  The  foUated 
yariety  is  often  the  gangue  of  cyanite.  Occurs  in  the  Urals ;  at  Westana,  Sweden  {nttw  Ottrei 
in  Luxembourg ;  in  Chesterfield  Dlst.,  8.  C. ;  in  Lincoln  Co.,  6a. ;  in  Arkansas.  The  oompaot 
pyrophyllite  of  Deep  Biver,  N.  C,  is  extensively  used  for  xnaking  slate  penoils. 

PiHitTTB  {eynuUciUe)j  near  pyrophyllite. 


SBPZOIiXTXL*  XeexBohaum,  Oerm.    L*Ecume  de  Mer,  Fr, 

Compact,  with  a  smooth  feel,  and  fine  earthy  texture,  or  clay-like. 

H.=2-2'6.    Impi*e8sible  by  the  nail.     In  dry  masses  floats  on  water.  ^ 

C!olor  grayish-white,  white,  or  with  a  faint  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge.  Jj^ 

Opaque.  • 

Con&p^— 4).  ratio  for  B  :  Si :  H=:l :  8  : 1,  corresponding  to  Mg,SisOa +2aq :  or,  if  half  the 
water  is  basic,  1:2:  i=H9]lfg9Si,0» +aq=SUica  60-8,  magnesia  27*1,  water  12'1=100.  The 
amount  of  water  present  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Li  the  closed  tube  yields  first  hygroscopic  moisture,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
gives  much  water  and  a  burnt  smell.  B.  B.  some  varieties  blacken,  then  bum  white,  and  fuse 
with  difficulty  on  the  thin  edges.  With  cobalt  solution  a  pink  color  on  ignition.  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  geUktinization. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Asia  Mmor,  in  masses  in  stratified  earthy  or  alluvial  deposits  at  the  plains 
of  Eskihi-sher ;  also  found  in  Greece ;  at  Hrubsohitz  in  Moravia ;  in  Morocco ;  at  Yallecas  in 
Spain,  in  extensive  beds. 

The  word  meerschaum  is  German  for  sea-frothy  and  alludes  to  its  lightness  and  color.  Sepith 
UUy  Glocker,  is  from  (Tyn-m,  euttk-Jieh,  the  bone  of  which  is  light  and  porous,  and  also  a  pro* 
duotion  of  the  sea. 

Aphroditb. — 4MgSiO»+3aq.    Besembles  sepiolite.    Longban,  Sweden. 

Smbctitb. — Fuller's  earth  pt.    A  greenish  clay  from  Styria. 

MoNTMORiLLONrrs. — A  rose-red  clay  containing  more  alumina  than  smeotate,  from  Mont- 
morillon,  France. 

Gbladomitb. — ^A  variety  of  '*  green  earth '^  from  Mt.  Baldo,  near  Verona. 

Glauoonitb. — Green  earth  pt  A  hydrous  sUioate  of  iron  and  potassium,  but  alwayi 
Impure.    Constitutes  the  green  sand  of  the  chalk  and  other  formations  {e.g.»  in  New  Jersey). 

SriLPNOiiBLANK. — In  foliated  pUtes,  or  sa  a  velvety  coating.    KssentiaHy  a  hydrous  im 
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(Fe)  silicate.  Color  black  to  yellowiBh-bxoxuEe.  Silesia;  Weilbntg;  Naasaa;  Sterliiifir  iroi 
mine;  Antwerp,  N.  Y.  (ehateodUs). 

Ghloropal. — Compact,  e«rthy.  Color  greenish-yellow.  A  bydrated  iron  silicate.  Formnli 
FeSi«0g+5aq.    Andreasberg';  Steinbeig  near  Gottingen ;  Nontron  (rumtroniU)^  France,  eto. 

Abribitb.— Perhaps  related  to  chloropal  {Lasatdx),    Color  blue.    Spain. 


TTnisilicates. 

Serpentine  Oroup. 
BERPBNnNB.* 


Orthorhombic  (?).  In  distinct  crystals,  bnt  only  as  pseudomorphs.  Some- 
times foliated,  folia  rarely  separable ;  also  delicately  fibrous,  the  fibres  often 
easily  separable,  and  either  flexible  or  brittle.  Usually  massive,  fine  granu- 
lar to  impalpable  or  cryptocrystalline ;  also  slaty. 

H.=:2-6-4,  rarely  5-5.  G'.=:2-5-2-65;  some  fibrous  varieties  2-2-2-3; 
retinalite,  2'36-2'55.  Lustre  snbresinous  to  greasy,  pearly,  earthy ;  resin- 
like,  or  wax-like ;  usually  feeble.  Color  leek-green,  blackish-green,  oil 
and  siskin-green,  bro\vnish-red,  brownish-yellow ;  none  bright ;  sometimes 
nearly  white.  On  exposure,  often  becoming  yellowish-gray.  Streak  white, 
slightly  shining.  Translucent — opaque.  Feel  smooth,  sometimes  greasy. 
Fmcture  conchoidal  or  splintery. 

Var. — ^Manj  nnsostained  species  baye  been  made  out  of  serpentine,  differing  in  stractars 
(massiTe,  slaty,  foliated,  fibrous),  or,  as  supposed,  in  chemical  composition. 

MASsrvB.  (1)  Ordinary  mastive,  (a)  Precious  or  NobU  Herpentine  (Edler  Serpentia.  Oerm.) 
is  of  a  rich  oil-green  color,  of  pale  or  dark  shades,  and  translucent  even  when  in  thick  pieces; 
and  {h)  Common  Serpentine^  when  of  dark  shades  of  color,  and  subtronsluoent.  The  former 
has  a  hardness  of  2*5-3;  the  latter  often  of  4  or  beyond,  owing  to  impurities.  BotoeniU 
(Smithfleld,  B.  L),  is  a  jade-like  Tariety  with  the  hardness  5*5. 

Foliated.  MarmdUte  is  thin  foliated ;  the  laminn  brittle  bnt  easily  separable,  yet  gzadn* 
aiing  into  a  variety  in  which  they  are  not  separable.  G.  =2'41 ;  lustre  pearly ;  colors  green- 
ish-white, bluish- white,  or  pale  asparagus-green.     From  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Fibrous.  ChrysotUe  is  delicately  fibrous,  the  fibres  usually  flexible  and  easily  separating ; 
lustre  silky,  or  silky  metallic ;  color  greenish-white,  green,  olive-green,  yellow,  and  brownish ; 
6.  =2*219.  Often  constitutes  seams  in  serpentine.  It  includes  most  of  the  silky  amianthiu 
of  serpentine  rocks.    The  original  chiysotile  was  from  Reichenstein. 

Any  serpentine  rock  cut  into  slabs  and  polished  is  called  serpentine  marble, 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  Big  :  Si :  H=:8  :  4  :  2,  corresponding  to  MgsSiaOT-l- 2a q= Silica  43*48, 
magnesia  42] '48,  water  18-04.  But  as  chrysolite  is  especially  liable  to  the  chimge  to  serpen- 
tine, and  chrysolite  is  a  unitnUeate^  and  the  change  consists  in  a  loss  of  some  Mg.  and  the 
addition  of  water,  it  is  probable  that  part  of  the  water  takes  the  place  of  the  lost  Mg,  bo  that 
the  mineral  is  essentially  a  hydrated  chrysolite  of  the  formula  HsMgiSisO^+aq.  The  rela- 
tion in  ratio  to  kaolinite  and  pinite  corresponds  with  this  view  of  the  formula. 

Pyr.j  ets. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B  B.  fuses  on  the  edges  with  difficulty.  F.  = 
6.  Gives  usually  an  iron  reaction.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Chiy- 
sotile leaves  the  silica  in  fine  fibres. 

Diff. — ^Distinguishing  characters :  compact  structure  ;  softness,  being  easily  cut  with  a 
knife ;  low  specific  gravity ;  and  resinous  lustre. 

Obi. — Serpentine  often  constitutes  mountain  masses.  It  frequently  occurs  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  dolomite,  magnesite,  or  calcite,  making  a  rock  of  clouded  green,  sometimes 
veined  with  white  or  pale  green,  called  verd  antique^  or  opMolite.  It  results  from  the  altera* 
tion  of  other  rocks,  frequently  chrysolite  rocks.  Crystals  of  serpentine  (pseudomorphous) 
ooour  in  the  Fasso  valley,  Tyrol ;  near  Miaak ;  Katharinenberg,  and  else^'here ;  in  Norwi^, 
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%t  bnaram,  etc.  Pftdoas  terpentines  oome  from  Sweden ;  the  Isle  of  Man ;  Corsica ; 
Siberia  ;  Saxony,  etc.  In  N.  America,  in  Vermont^  at  New  Fane ;  Boxbaiy,  etc.  In  Mass,, 
at  Newbuiyport  and  elsewhere.  In  Conn^y  near  New  Haven  and  Milford,  at  the  Terd-antiqne 
qoarriefl.  In  N,  Tark^  at  Brewster,  Putnam  Go.  ;  at  Antwei^,  Jefferson  Go. ;  in  Qonver- 
near,  St.  Lawrence  Go. ;  in  Orange  Go. ;  Richmond  Ga  In  N,  Jersey,  at  Hoboken.  Is 
Penn..  at  Texas,  Lancaster  Go. ;  also  in  Ghester  Go. ;  in  Delaware  Go.  In  Maryland,  al 
Bare  Hills ;  at  Cooptown,  Harford  Go. 

The  following  are  yarieties  of  serpentine :  retinaUte,  Grenville,  G.  W. :  wrhauserite,  Tyxdk ; 
poreeUophUe ;  bawenite,  Smithfield,  R.  I. ;  antigorite^  Piedmont ;  wiUiamsUe,  Texas,  Fa. ; 
marmolite,  Kohokea;  pieroUte;  metaxite;  r^/Vi/iiwibito  (containing  Ni) ;  aquaereptite, 

Babtite  or  ScHn«LER  Spar. — An  impure  serpentine,  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  a  foliated 
pyroxene.     Baste ;  Todtmoos  in  the  Schwarswald.     Antillite  is  similar. 

Dewetlite  {CfffmnUe). — ^H«Mg4SiaO!,4-4aq.  Occurs  with  seipentine  at  Middlefield  and 
Texas,  Penn.     Htdrophite  {JerJUnsUe),  near  deweylite,  bat  Hg  replaced  in  part  by  Fe. 

Cbrolite.— HsMgflSiflOT+aq.  Silesia.  LiMBACHiTB  from  Limbaoh,  and  ZdBLiTZlTl 
from  Zoblits,  are  yarieties  of  cerolite. 

OiEXfTBTtn.    Nickel-Gymnite. 

Amorphous,  with  a  delicately  hemispherical  or  sUilactitic  surface,  in 
cms  ting. 

H.=3-4;  sometimes  (as  at  Michipicoten)  so  soft  as  to  be  polished 
under  the  nail,  and  fall  to  pieces  in  water.  G.= 2-409.  Lustre  resinous. 
Color  pale  apple-green,  or  yellowish.  Streak  greenish- white.  Opaque  to 
translucent. 

Ctomp. — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  Si :  H=2  :  8  :  8,  or  the  same  as  for  deweylite ;  formula  H«(Ni, 
Mg)4Si«0M,  being  a  nickel-gymnite.  Analysis:  Genth,  Texas,  Pa.,  SiOi  d5*3G,  NiO  30-04, 
FeO  0-24,  MgO  14-60,  CaO  0  26,  H,0  19  09= 100 -IV). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  gives  off  water.  B.B.  infusible.  With  borax 
in  O.F.  gives  a  violet  bead,  becoming  gn^  in  R.F.  (Nickel).  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
add  without  gelatinising. 

Obs. — From  Texas,  Lancaster  Co. ,  Pa. ,  in  thin  crusts  on  chromic  iron  ;  from  Webster, 
Jackson  Co.,  N.  C;  on  Michipicoten  Id.,  Lake  Superior. 

Alipits  and  Pimslite,  an  apple-green  silicates  containing  some  nickeL  Gakkierith 
and  NomfBiTB,  from  New  Caledonia  are  similar,  aad  have  been  shown  by  Liversidge  to  ba 
mixtures. 


Kaolinite  Oroup. 

KAOUMZTB. 


Orthorhombic.  /A  /=  120°.  In  rhombic,  rhoraboidal,  or  hexagonal 
scales  or  plates ;  sometimes  in  fan-shaped  aggregations  ;  nsiiallv  constitnt- 
ing  a  claj-like  mass,  either  compact,  friable,  or  mealy ;  base  of  crystals 
lined,  arising  from  the  edges  of  snperimposed  plates.  Cleavage:  basal, 
perfect.    Twins :  the  hexagonal  plates  made  np  of  six  sectora. 

H.=l-2-5.  G.=2'4r-2-63.  Lustre  of  plates  pearly  ;  of  mass,  pearly  to 
dull  earthy.  Color  white,  grayish- white,  yellowish,  sometinitw  brownish, 
bhtish,  or  reddish.  Scales  transparent  to  translucent.  Scales  flexible, 
nielastic ;  usually  unctuous  and  plastic 

Var.— 1.  ArgHUfarm.  Soft,  day -like ;  ordinary  kaolinite ;  under  the  microsoope,  if  not 
without,  showing  that  it  is  made  up  largely  of  pearly  scales.    The  ooostitaent  of  most,  if  not 
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■n,  pnxe  kaolin.  2.  nrMfonn.  Mealr,  bardly  odberent,  4Mama^itg  of  peaily  wngaJbi 
■oftleB.  8.  Indurated;  LWunnarge  {Stemmarkt  Germ.).  Firm  and  oompaot;  H.=2-S-5. 
When  pnlTerized,  often  ahowB  a  toaly  tezfenre. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  ft  :  81 :  H=8  :  4  :  2 ;  formula  ^ISisOt+Saq,  or  making  part  of  tbt 
water  baslo,  H,iVlSi,0«+aq=8iUca  46*4L  alnmina  89*7,  water  t3-9=100. 

Pyr.,  ate. — ^Tields  water.  B.B.  infosible.  Giyes  a  htne  color  with  cobalt  solatian.  Inaol- 
«Ue  in  adds. 

Difi^Oharaotericed  by  its  nnctnona,  soapj  feel ;  alumina  reaction  B  B. 

Oba.— Ordinary  kaolin  is  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  aluminous  minerals,  especiallj 
the  feldspars  of  gianitio  and  gneisBoid  rooks  and  porphyries.  In  some  regions  where  these 
rocks  haTO  decomposed  on  a  large  scale,  the  resulting  clay  remains  in  vast  beds  of  kaoUn, 
usually  more  or  less  mixed  with  free  quarts,  and  sometimes  with  oxide  of  iron  from  aome  of 
the  o^ier  minerals  present 

Occurs  at  Oache-Apr4s  in  Belgium ;  also  in  Bohemia ;  in  Saxony.  At  Yrieix,  near  Limoges, 
is  the  best  locality  of  kaolin  in  Europe,  it  afFords  material  for  the  famous  Sevres  poroeUuii 
manufactory. 

In  the  U.  States,  kaolin  occurs  at  Newcastle  and  Wilmington,  I>eL ;  at  yarious  localities  in 
the  limonite  region  of  Vermont  (at  Branford,  etc.) ;  Massachusetts ;  FennsyWania ;  Jacksoa- 
nlle,  Ala.;  Edgefield,  S.  0.;  near  Augusta,  Oa. 

Pholbritib,  Hallotbtte,  days  allied  to  kaollnite. 

Sapokitb.— A  soft  magnesian  silicate ;  occurs  in  cavities  in  trap. 


Finite  Chroujp. 

PINXTB. 

Amorphons ;  grannlar  to  crjptocryBtalline ;  usnallj  the  latter.  Also  in 
crystals,  and  sometimes  with  cleavage,  bnt  only  because  psendomorphs,  Ae 
fonn  and  cleavage  being  those  of  the  minerals  from  which  derived.  Harelj 
a  snbmicaceoiis  cleavage,  which  may  belong  to  the  species. 
,  H.=2-5-3'6.  G.=2-6-2-86.  Lustre  feeble,  waxy.  Color  grayish-white, 
grayish-green,  pea-green,  dull  green,  brownish,  reddish.  Translucent- 
opaque.     Acts  like  a  gum  ou  polarixed  light ;  DesCl. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Finite  is  essentially  a  hydrous  alkaline  silicate.  Being  a  result  of  alteration, 
and  amorphous,  the  raineral  varies  much  in  composition,  and  numerous  species  hare  been 
made  of  the  mineral  in  its  yarious  conditions.  The  Tarieties  of  pinite  here  admitted  agree 
closely  in  physical  characters,  and  in  the  amount  of  potash  and  water  present.  Aversge  com- 
position :  Silica  46,  alumina  80,  potash  10,  water  6  ;  formula  (Ramm.)  HsKs^^lsSitOao.  The 
mineral  is  related  chemically,  as  it  is  also  physicslly,  to  serpentine ;  and  it  is  an  alkali-alumina 
serpentine,  sa  pyiophyUite  is  an  alumina  talc. 

The  different  kinds  are  either  pseudomorphous  crystals  after  (1)  iolite ;  (2)  nephelite ;  (8) 
soapoUte;  (4)  some  kind  of  feldspar;  (5)  spodnmene ;  or  (6)  other  aluminous  mineral;  or  (7) 
disseminated  masses  resembling  indurated  talc,  steatite,  lithomaige,  or  kaolinite.  also  a  resolt 
of  alteration ;  or  (8)  the  prominent  or  sole  constituent  of  a  metamorphio  rock,  wnich  is  some- 
times a  pinite  eehiet  (analogous  to,  and  often  much  resembling,  Uflooee  enhiet^  and  stiU  more 
closely  related  to  pyropfiyiUte  ec/utiC).    Some  prominent  varieties  are : 

PiNrrs.  Speckstein  [fr.  the  Fini  mine  at  Aue,  near  Sohneeberg].  Occurs  in  granite,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  pseudomorphous  sfter  iolite. 

GissBOKrTK.  in  6-sided  prisms,  probably  pseudomorphous  after  nephelite.  11=3  5. 
O.  =278-2*86.  Oolor  grayish-green,  olive-green,  to  brownish.  Brought  by  (jieseok^  from 
Greenland.     Also  of  similar  oharaoteis  from  Diana.  N.  Y. 

Agalxatolitb.  Like  ordinary  massive  pinite  m  its  amorphous  compact  texture,  lustre, 
and  other  physical  characters,  but  oontains  more  silloa,  so  as  to  afford  the  formula  of  a  bisili* 
oate,  or  nearly,  and  it  may  be  a  distinct  species.  Agalmatoiite  was  named  from  oyoA/io,  as 
Ann^  Kodpa^edUe  UmtLpofoda^  Iha  Ohinesa  carving  the  soft  stone  into  miniature  pagote 
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eto.    Pftrt  of  the  to-called  agBlmatolite  of  China  ia  true  pinite  in  oompoaiUon,  auothei 
part^ia  compact  pgnophyllite  (p.  848),  and  still  another  steatite  (p.  848). 

Other  minerals  belongfing  in  or  near  the  pinite  group  are  :  dyMtyntrihiU  (zsgieseokite) ; 
paraphiU;  wOwmte;  piai^argiu ;  ro$iU;  kiUiniU;  giganto'iie;  hygropkSUe;  g^mbdUs; 
ratofmeUts.    Also  eataipiUte  ;  UhariU  ;  palagonite. 


Hydro-mica  Group. 

FAHZiUNITB. 

In  six-  or  twelve-sided  prisinB,  bnt  derived  from  pseudomorphism  alter 
ioHte.     Cleavage :  basal  sometimes  perfect. 

H.=3*5-5.  G.=:2'6-2'8.  Lustre  of  surface  of  basal  cleavage  pearly  to 
waxy,  glimmering.  Color  grayish-green,  to  greenish-brown,  olive-  or  oil- 
green  ;  sometimes  blackish-green  to  black  ;  streak  colorless. 

Var. — This  apedea  ia  a  resnlt  of  alteration,  and  considerable  variation  In  the  resnlta  of 
analyaea  should  be  expected.  The  crrstalline  form  is  that  of  the  original  ioUte,  while  the 
baaal  cleavage  when  distinct  is  that  of  the  new  species  fahlunite. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  B  :  B  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  5  :  1 ;  whence  the  formula  H4E9fi9SiftOao,  the 
water  being  oonsidered  as  basic,  and  as  entering  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  bases  in  the. 
nnisilicate.  In  some  kinds,  the  same  with  the  addition  of  HiO.  The  Q.  ratio  of  iolite,  the 
original  of  the  speciea,  is  1:3:5.  Analysis  by  Wachtmeister,  from  Fahlun,  SiOa  44-60, 
aVlO,  3010,  FeO  8'86,  MnO  2  24,  MgO  675,  CaO  1-35,  K,0  1-98,  HaO  935,  F  tr=100-23. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  to  a  white  blebby  glass.  Not  acted  upon  by  acida. 
Pyrugillite  is  difflcultly  fasible,  but  is  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Oba. — FaMunite  (and  tricUmte)  from  Fahlun,  Sweden.  The  following  are  identical,  or 
nearly  so  :  EamarkUe  taid  prtueoUte,  Brevig;  raumiUy  Baumo,  Finland;  cMoropJiyUiU^  Unity, 
Me. ;  pyrargUUUy  Helsingfora ;  pclyehroUiUt  Krageroe,  and  aspanoUte,  Norway ;  huroniU^ 
Lake  Huron  ( WeisnUy  Fahlun). 


BCAROARODXTB. 

Like  muscovite  or  common  mica  in  crystallization,  and  in  optical  and 
other  physical  characters,  except  usually  a  more  pearly  lustre,  and  the  color 
more  commonly  whitish  or  silvery. 

Oomp«— Q:  ratiofor  B  :  B  :  Si :  H  mosUy  1:6:0:2;  whence  the  formula  HtBs:i^4SigOs«, 
the  water  being  baaia  Sometimes  Q.  ratio  1  :  9  :  12  : 2 ;  but  this  diyisian  belongs  witii 
damourite,  if  the  two  are  distinguishable.  This  species  appears  u>  be  often,  if  not  always,  a 
result  of  the  hydration  of  muscovite,  there  being  all  shades  of  gradation  between  it  and  that 
fpeciea.  Muscovite  has  the  Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  of  4  :  5,  or  nearly.  Analysis,  Smith 
and  Brush,  Litchfield,  Ct,  SiO,  4460,  AljO.  36-23,FeaO,l'34,MgO  0-87,  CaO  0*60,  Na,04-lO. 
K,0  620,  H,0  5-26,  F  tr.  =.100-60. 

For  pyrognoatica  and  looalitiea,  see  musoovite,  p.  818. 

GiLBKBTiTE.— Essentially  identical  with  nuuKarodlte ;  tin  minea.  Saxony. 


DAMOURITB. 

An  aggi'egate  of  fine  scales,  mica-like  in  strnctnre. 
H.=2-8.    G.=2'792.    Lustre  pearly.     Color  yellow  or  yellowish-whita 
Optic-axial  divergence  10  to  12  degrees  ;  for  sterlingite  70°. 

Oomp.— -A  hydrous  i>ota8h-mica,  like  margazodite,  to  wbidh  it  is  cloaely  related.    Q.  ratio 
23 
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for  R  :  U :  Si :  H=l  :  0  :  12  :  8,  or  1  : 1  for  baaen  to  rilioon,  if  the  water  is  baaia  Fomnils 
H«K,:VltSi«094.  Analysifl,  Monroe,  from  Sterling,  Hasa.  {sterUngiU),  SiOs  48*87,  ^O,  86-45. 
FeOi  8-86,  K,0  10  86,  H,0  519=:99-78. 

It  is  the  gangae  of  cyanite  at  Pontivy  in  Brittany;  and  the  same  at  Honsjdberg,  Wena* 
land.    Aasociated  with  corondum  in  North  Oaxolina;  with  spodomene,  at  Sterling,  T' 


PABAOOMITB.    Piegnttite.    Gossaite. 

Massive,  sometimes  consisting  distinctly  of  fine  scales ;  the  rock  slaty  on 
schistose.     Cleavage  of  scales  in  one  direction  eminent,  mica-like. 

H.=2-5-3.  G.=2-779,paragonite;  2  895,  pregrattite,  (Ellacher.  Lustre 
strong  pearly.  Color  yellowish,  grayish,  grayish-wnite,  greenish,  light  apple- 
green.    Traiislacent ;  single  scales  transparent 

I 

06mp«— A  hydrone  iodium  mioa.  Q.  ratio  f or  B  :  S  :  Si :  H=:;l  :  9  :  13  :  2,  or  1  : 1  for 
bases  and  silicon,  if  the  water  be  made  basic.  Formula  H4Nas:titSieOs4(K  :  Na=l  :  6>= 
SmGa46*60,  alumina  80-96,  soda  6^0.  potash  1-74.  water  4*80=100. 

Pyr. — B.B.  the  paragonite  is  stated  to  be  infusible.  The  pregrattite  exfoliates  somewhst 
like  Termiculite  (a  property  of  some  clinochlore  and  other  species),  and  becomes  milk- white 
on  the  edffes. 

Obs. — Paragonite  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  rock  at  Monte  Gampione,  in  the  region  of 
St.  Gothard,  containing  cyanite  and  stanrolite,  called  paragonitic  or  talcose  schist.  The 
pregrattite  is  from  Pregratten  in  the  PusterthoL,  Tyrol ;  cossaite,  from  mines  of  Bozgofzanoo, 
near  Ivrea. 

IVTOTrrE. — Occurs  in  yellow  scales,  also  granular,  with  cryolite  from  Greenland. 

EuFHTLLrrE. — Associated  with  tourmaline  and  corundum  at  Union ville,  Penn.  Q.  ratio 
for  R  :  R  :  Si :  H=l  :  8  :  9  :  2.  Average  composition,  Silica  41*0,  alumina  42*3,  lime  1*5, 
potash  8  2,  soda  5*9,  water  5*6=100. 

ErnESiTE,  Lesletitb. — Hydro- micas,  perhaps  identical  with  damourite.  Ocoor  with 
corundum,  and  impure  from  admixture  with  it. 

GSLLACiiERrrE.— A  hydro-mica,  containing  5  p.  o.  baryta.     Pfitschthal,  TyroL 

OooKBTTB. — A  hydrous  lithium  mioa.  From  Hebnm  and  Paria,  Me.,  apparently  a  pro- 
4iiot  of  the  alteration  of  rubellite. 


HXSINOXIRITS. 


Amorphous,  compact,  without  cleavage. 

IL=8.  G.=8-o45.  Lustre  greasy,  mclininff  to  vitreous.  Color  black 
to  brownish-black.     Streak  yellowish-brown.    Fracture  conchoidal. 

Ctomp.— Q.  ratio  for  B+B  :  Si :  H=2  :  8  :  8 ;  formula  BcftiSit0is-^4aq  (with  one-third 
of  the  water  basic).  B=Fe,H9 ;  fl=Fe.  Analysis,  Cleye,  from  Sdberg,  Norway,  SiOs  85*88, 
FeOt  82-14,  FeO  7*08,  MgO  8*80,  H,0  22*04=10019. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^Yields  much  water.  B.B.  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  black  magnetic  slag.  With 
the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron.  In  hydrochloric  acid  easily  decomposed  without  gelatin- 
ixitig. 

Obe.~Found  at  Longban,  Tunabeig,  Sweden ;  Biddarhyttan ;  at  DegerA  {degerdiU)^  neaf 
Hclsingfors,  Finland. 

Ekhammite.— Foliated,  also  radiated.  Color  green,  resembles  chlorite.  Analysis,  Igel- 
■iTdm,  SiOs  84*80,  FeO.  4*97,  FeO  86'78,  MuO  11*45,  MgO  2*99,  H.O  10*51=100.  With 
magnetite  at  Grythyttan,  Sweden. 

NEOTOCrTB. — Uncertain  alteration-products  of  rhodonite;  amorphous.  Contains  20-80 
p.  c.  MnO.     Paisberg,  near  Filipstadt,  Sweden ;  Finland,  eta 

GjLLiKGrrs ;  Sweden.    Jolltte  ;  Bodenmaia,  Bavaria. 
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Verfnicidite  Group.* 

The  vsRHicuLiTKS  have  a  roicaceoue  stractnre.  They  are  all  unisilicatea, 
having  the  general  quantivalent  ratio  R-hfi :  Si  :  H=2  :  2  : 1,  the  water 
being  aolely  water  of  crystallization.  The  varieties  difiFer  in  the  ratio 
of  the  bases  present  in  the  protoxide  and  sesqnioxide  states.* 


JBFFXIRISmi. 

Orthorhombic(?).  In  broad  crystals  or  crystalline  plates.  Cleavage:  basaj 
eminent,  affording  easily  very  thm  folia,  like  mica.  Surface  of  plates  often 
triangularly  naarked,  by  the  crossing  of  lines  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°. 

H.=l"5.  G.=r2'30.  Lustre  pearly  on  cleavage  surface.  Color  dark 
vellowish-brown  and  brownish-yellow;  light  yellow  by  transmitted  light, 
transparent  only  in  very  thin  folia.  Flexible,  almost  brittle.  Optically 
biaxial;  DcsCl. 

C:k>mp.— Q.  XBtio  f or  B  :  B  :  Si :  H=:2  :  8  :  5  :  2^,  and  B  +  fi  :  Si :  H=:2  :  2  : 1  j  whence 
R4ftiSi60i«+5aq.  Analysis:  Bnisb,  Westchester,  SiOa  3710,  M0»  17*57,  Fed  10*54,  FeO 
1-26,  MgO  19-66,  CaO  0  56,  Na^O  tr.,  K,0  043,  H,0  13-76=100  87. 

Pyr.,  •to«— When  heated  to  800"  C.  exfoliates  very  lemarkably  (like  Termicnlite) ;  B.B.  i^ 
forceps  after  exfoliation  becomes  pearly-white  and  opaqne,  and  ultimately  fuses  to  a  daric 
gray  mass.    With  the  fluxes  reactions  for  silica  and  iron.     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Teins  in  serpentine  at  Westchester,  Pa.    Plates  often  sevend  inches  across, 

Ptbobclbbite.-  -Q.  ratio  for  B  :  ft  :  Si :  H=:4  :  2  :  6  :  8.  and  for  B+B  :  Si :  H=2  :  2  :  1. 
SOica  88-0,  alumina  14-8,  magnesia  846,  water  11*7=100.  Color  green.  Elba.  Chonicrtti^ 
also  Elba,  has  the  ratio  8:2:5:2. 

Vkrh [f!ULiTB.— Q.  ratio  for  B  :  B  :  Si :  H=4  :  2  :  6  :  8.  Milbuiy,  Mass.  CuL8AOKEIT& 
Q.  ratio  B  :  B  :  Si :  H=2  :  1  :  1  :  1.  Jenk's  mine.  N.  G.  Hallitb,  same  ratio=2  :  1  :  8  :  2. 
Bast  Nottingham,  Chester  Co.,  Penn.  PsLnAMiTR,  same  ratio =6  :  4  :  10  :  5.  Pelham, 
Mass.  Similar  mineral  from  Lenni,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  above  ratio=6  :  4  :  10  :  5.  In  all  of 
the  above  B=Mg  mostly,  and  B=:3^1  and  Fe. 

Kerbitb. — Q.  ratio=6  : 8  :  10  :  10 ;  and  Maconite,  Q.  ratio=8  :  6  :  8  :  5,  are  both  from 
Culsagee  tnine,  Hacon  Co.,  N.  C.    Vaalite,  Q.  ratio=6  :  8  :  10  :  4.     South  Africa. 

DiABANTiTE,  Hatoes  (diabantachronnyn,  LUbe). — Fills  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  trap. 
Color  dark  green.  Q.  ratio  f or  B  :  B  :  Si  :  H=4  :  2  :  6  :  8,  but  iron  a  more  prominent  ingre- 
dient than  in  pyroederite  (see  above).  Analysis :  Hawes,  Farmington,  Ct. ,  f  SiOi  83  '68,  isiQ% 
10*84»  FeO.  2*86,  FeO  24*88,  MnO  0'88,  CaO  0*78,  MgO  1652,  Na,0  0-88,  H«0  10  02=09-6». 


SUBSILICATBS. 

ChJoHte  Group. 

PBNNINiTU.    K&mmereiite. 

Rhombohedral.  ^  A  i?  =  65*  36',  O  A  JS  -  103*  55 ;  c  =  34951. 
Cleavage;  basal,  highly  pei*fect.  Crystals  often  tabular,  ai)d  in  crested 
groups.  Also  massive,  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  scales ;  also  coin- 
pact  cryptocrystalline. 

*  These  relations  were  brought  out  by  Cooke.  Proo.  Amer.  Acad.,  Boston,  1871,  85; 
lbi<L«  1875^  458. 
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H.=:2-2"5 ;  8,  at  times,  on  edges. 
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G.=2'6-2'85.    Lustre  of  cleavage 
sni-face  pearly  ;  of  latei*al  plates 
viti  eons,  and  sometimes  brilliant 
CJolor  green,  apple-green,  grass- 
green,  gm  yisli-green,  olive-green ; 
also     reddish,    violet,    rose- red, 
pink,  gi-ayish-red ;    occasionally 
yellowish  and  silver- white;  violet 
crystals,     and     sometimes     the 
green,    hyacinth-red     by    trans- 
mitted light  along  the  vertical 
axis.     Transparent  to subtranslncent    Lamince  flexible,  not  elastic.    Double 
refraction  feeble  ;  axis  either  negative  or-  positive,  and  sometimes  positive 
and  negative  in  different  laminae  of  the  same  plate  or  crystal. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  4  :  8,  but  vaiying  from  4  :  8  to  5  :  4.  Exact  dednc- 
lions  hxym  the  analyses  cannot  be  made  until  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  all  cases  is 
ascertained.  Analysis:  Schweizer,  f rem  Zermatt,  SiO,  33*07,  AIO9  0*69,  FeO  11 '36,  ^IgO 
82  84,  HaO  12-58=99-08. 

P3rr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  exfoliates  somewhat  and  is  difficultly 
fusible.  With  the  fluxes  all  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron,  and  many  varieties  react  for 
chromium.     Partially  decomposed  by  acids. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  serpentine  in  the  region  of  Zermatt,  Valais,  near  Mt.  Bosa ;  at  Ala, 
Piedmont ;  at  Schwarzenstein  in  the  Tyrol ;  at  Taberg  in  Wermland  ;  at  Snarum.  Kam- 
mererite  is  found  near  Miask  in  the  Urals;  at  Haroldswick  in  Dnst,  Shetland  Isles.  Abun- 
dant at  Texas,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  along  with  clinochlore,  some  crystals  being  imbedded  in 
elinochlore,  or  the  reverse. 

The  following  names  belong  here :  tabergite ;  psfvdophite,  compact,  massive  {aUophitt) ; 
hganite. 

Ddessite,  euraUte,  aphronderiU^  cldarophaite  are  ohloritic  minerals,  oooorring  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  in  amygdaloid,  etc 


RIPIDOIJTB.    Clinochlore.    Klinochlor,  Oenn, 

Monoclinic.     C=62^  bV^OAU,  IaI^US""  37',  O A 44  =  108** 

14' ;  i  :  b  :  d  =  1-47756  : 
1-73195:1.  Cleavage:  0 
eminent ;  crystals  often  tab- 
ular, also  oblong ;  frequent- 
ly rhombohedral  in  aspect, 
the  plane  angles  of  the 
base  being  60°  and  120°. 
Twins:  twinning-plane  *, 
making  stellate  groups,  as  in 
f.  656,  657,  vei-y  common. 
Crystals  often  grouped  in 
rosettes.  Massive  coarse  scaly 
granular  to  fine  granular  and 
earthy. 

H.=2-2-5.  G.=2-65-2-78. 
Ln&tre  of  cleavage-face  somewhat  pearly.  Color  deep  grass-green  to  olive- 
green  ;  also  rose-red.  Often  strongly  dichroic.  Sti-eak  greenish-white  to 
unco/ored.     Transparent  to  translucent.    Flexible  and  somewhat  elastic. 


AchmatoTsk. 


AchmatoTsk. 
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Westchester. 


Oomp.— Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  R  :  Si :  H=5  :  8  :  6  :  4 ;  corresponding  to  HgftTySisOitH-isqs 
SUica  82*5,   alumina  18*6,    magnesia  86*0, 
water  12  -9 = 100.     Sometimes  part  of  the  Mg 
ia  replaced  by  Fe. 

Pyr.,  etc— Yields  water.  B.B.  in  the 
platinnm  forceps  whitens  and  fuses  with 
difficulty  on  the  edges  to  a  grajish-blaok 
glass.  With  borax  a  clear  glass  colored  by 
iron,  and  sometimes  chromium.  In  sul- 
pborio  acid  wholly  decomposed.  The  variety 
from  WiUimantic,  Ct.,  exfoliates  in  worm- 
like forms,  like  vermiculite. 

Oba. — Occurs  in  connection  with  chloritic 
and  taicose  rocks  or  schist,  and  serpentine. 
Found  at  Achmatovsk  ;  Schwarzenstein  ; 
Zillerthal,  etc.  ;  red  {kotttehubeite)  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ufaleisk,  Southern  Ural ;  at  Ala,  Piedmont ;  at  Zermatt ;  at  Marienberg,  Saxony. 
In  the  U.  S.,  at  Westchester  and  Unionville,  and  Texas,  Pa. ;  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Named  HpidoUte  from  p^rrt^,  a  fan^  in  allusion  to  a  common  mode  of  grouping  of  the  crys- 
taU. 

Lbuchtekberoitb. — A  prochlorite  with  the  protoxide  base  almost  wholly  magnesia. 
Slatoust,  Urals. 

PROOHIiORTTB. 

Hexagonal  (?).     Cleavage :  basal,  eminent.    Crystals  often  implanted  V\y 
their  sides,  and  in  divergent  groups,  fan-shaped,  or 
Bpheroidal.     Also  in  large  folia.     Massive  granular. 

H.=l-2.  G.=2-78-2-96.  Translucent  to  opaque; 
transparent  only  in  very  thin  folia.  Lnstre  of 
cleavage  surface  feebly  pearly.  Color  green, 
grass-green,  olive-green,  blackish-green ;  across  the 
axis  by  transmitted  light  sometimes  red.  Streak 
uncolored  or  greenish.  Laminae  flexible,  not  elastic. 
Double  refraction  very  weak ;  one  optical  negative 
axis  (Dauphiny);  or  two  very  slightly  diverging,  apparently  normal  to 
plane  of  cleavage. 

Comp«— <).  ratio  for  B  :  B  :  Si :  H=12  :  9  :  14  :  0^ ;  for  bases  and  silicon  8  :  2.  Average 
oomposition= Silica  26*8,  alumina  19 '7,  iron  protoxide  27 '5,  magnesia  15*8,  water  10*7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  ripidolite. 

Obt.— Like  other  cblorites  in  mode  of  occurrence.  Sometimes  in  implanted  ciystals,  as  at 
St.  Gothard,  etc.  ;  in  the  Zillerthal,  Tyrol ;  TraTersella  in  Piedmont ;  in  Styria,  Bohemia. 
Also  maasiye  in  Cornwall,  in  tin  Toins  (where  it  is  called  pMch) ;  at  Arendal  in  Norway. 

Cronstrdtitb.— Q.  ratio  E  :  ft  :  Si :  H=3  :  3  :  4  :  3.     Przibram;  Cornwall. 

Strioovite. — Q.  rations  :  2  :  4  :  2.    In  granite  of  Striegan,  Silesia.    Grochauitb 
locality. 


/A/=119^- 


BCAROARITB.    Periglimmer,  Oerm, 

Orthorhorabic  (?) ;  hcmihedral,  with  a  inonoclinic  aspect. 
120**;  Lateral  planes  horizontally  striated.  Cleavage: 
basal,  eminent.  Twins:  common,  coraposition-face 
/,  and  forminjj,  by  the  crossing  of  3  crystals,  gronps 
of  6  sectors.  TJsnally  in  intersecting  or  aggregated 
lamina;;  sometimes  massive,  with  a  scaly  structure. 

H.=3-5-4-5.  G.=2-99,  Hermann.  Lustre  of 
base  pearly,  latei-ally  vitreons.  Color  grayish,  red- 
dish-white, yellowish.    Translucent,  subtranslucent.    Laminae  rather  brittle. 
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Optic-axial  angle  very  obtuse ;  plane  of  axes  pai-allel  to  the  longer  diagonal ; 

diBpersion  feeble. 

f 

Comp. — Q.  zatio  for  B  :  R :  Si :  H=:l  :  6  :  4  : 1 ;  whence,  if  the  water  be  baaio,  for  haaeii 
and  8ilicon=2  : 1,  formula  BHSiOa ;  that  ia,  HaGaMtSitd «.  Analysis,  Smith,  Chester,  Mass. , 
8i0,  82-21,  MO,  4887,  FeO,  2*50,  MgO  032,  CaO  1002,  Na,0(K,0)  191,  HaO  4*61,  Li,0 
0-32,  MnO  0-20=100-96. 

Pyr.,  etc—Yields  water  in  the  closed  tube.    B.B.  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  edges. 

Obs.— Margarite  occurs  in  chlorite  from  the  Greiner  Mts. ;  near  Stendng  in  the  Tyrol ;  at 
different  localities  of  emery  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago ;  with  corundum  in 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  at  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  (eorunddlite) ;  in  Madison  Co.  (cUng- 
manite),  and  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina ;  at  the  emery  mines  of  Chester,  Mass. 


OHIiORITOID. 

Monoclinic,  or  trielinic.  /A  /'  about  100° ;  0  (or  cleavage  surface)  on 
latei-al  planes  93°-95°,  DesCl.  Cleavage:  basal  perfect:  parallel  to  a 
lateral  plane  imperfect.  Usnallj-  coarsely  foliated  massive ;  folia  oftei 
curved  or  bent,  and  brittle ;  also  in  tliin  scales  or  small  plates  disseminatec 
through  the  containing  rock. 

H.=5'5-6.  G.=3'5-3'6.  Color  dark  gray,  greenish-gray,  greenish- 
black,  grayish-black,  often  grasfi-green  in  very  thin  plates ;  strongly  dichroic. 
Streak  uncolored,  or  grayisli,  or  very  slightly  greenish.  Lustre  of  surface 
of  cleavage  somewhat  pearly.     Brittle. 

Var.— 1.  The  origixial  chioritoid  (or  chloritspath)  from  Koesoibrod,  near  Katharinenbnxg  in 
*he  XTraL  2.  The  BUmondinSy  from  St.  Marcel.  8.  JUatonite^  from  Natic,  R.  L,  in  rery 
broad  plates  of  a  dark  grayish-green  color.  The  Canada  mineral  is  in  smaU  plates,  one-fourth 
hi.  wide  and  half  this  thidc,  disseminated  through  a  schist  (like  phyllite),  and  also  in  nodules 
of  radiated  structure,  half  an  inch  through*  That  of  Gumuch-Dagh  resembles  sismondine,  is 
dark  green  in  thick  folia  and  grass-green  in  -very  thin. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  B  :  il :  Si :  H=l  :  3  :  2  :  1.  for  most  analyses.  Analysis  by  ▼.  KobeH, 
Bregratten,  SiOj  2619,  a^lO,  88*80,  FeO.  600,  FeO  2111,  MgO  8*30,  H9O  5*&0=:100'4a 

Pyr.,  eto  — In  a  matrass  yields  water.  B.B.  nearly  infusible ;  becomes  darker  and  magne- 
tic.  Completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add.  The  masonite  fuses  with  dif&culty  to  a  dark 
green  enamel. 

Obs.~The  Kossoibrod  chioritoid  is  associated  with  mics  and  cyanite ;  the  St.  Marcel  oocurs 
in  a  dark  green  chlorite  schist,  with  garnets,  magnetite,  and  pyrite ;  the  Bhode  Island,  in  an 
argillaceous  schist ;  the  Chester,  Mass. ,  in  talcone  schist,  with  emery,  diaspore,  etc. 

PhyUite  (and  ottreUte)  closely  resembles  chioritoid,  though  the  analyses  hitherto  made  show 
a  wide  diBcxepanpy,  perhaps  from  want  of  purity  in  the  material  analyzed.  Occurs  in  small, 
oblong,  shining  sodes  or  plates,  in  argillaceous  sobisU  Color  blackish  er^y,  greenish-gray, 
black.  Phyllite  occurs  in  the  schist  of  Sterling,  (^ehen,  Chesterfield,  Plainfield,  etc.,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Newport,  B.  L  {neufporiUe),     OUrdUs  is  from  a  similar  rock  near  Ottres. 

Seybertite. — Orthorhombic.  I/\l=  120''.  In  tabular  crystals,  sometimes  hexagonal; 
also  foliated  massiye  ;  sometimes  lamellar  radiate.  Cleavage :  basal  perfect  Structure  thin 
foliated,  or  micaceous  parallel  to  the  base.  H.  =4-5.  G.  =8-8*1.  Lustre  pearly  submetallic. 
Color  reddish-brown,  yellowish,  copper-red.  Folia  brittle.  Analysis.  Brush,  Amity,  SiO* 
W  24,  A10,8918,  FeO,  8'27.  MgO 2084,  CaO  13-69,  H,0  104,  NaaO,K,0;  1-48,  ZrO,0-75=: 
100*89.     Amity,  N.  Y.  {eUntoniU) ;  Fassathal  {bTandmU)\  Slatoust  {wanlhophyUUe). 

CoRUKDOpniLrrB. — ^A  chlorite  with  the  Q.  ratio=l  :  1  : 1  :  f .  Occurs  wiiAk  ocrundum  at 
Asheville,  K.  C;  Chester,  Mass. 

DuDLETrTB. — ^Alteration  product  of  margarite.    Clay  Co.,  K  C. ;  Dudley ville,  Ala. 

WiLLCoxFTE. — ^Near  margarite.  Decomposition  product  of  corundum.  Q.  ratio  f  or  B  :  B : 
Si  :  H=8  :  6  :  5  : 1. 

Thurinoite.— Q.  ratio  2:3:3:2.  Contains  principally  iron  (Fe  and  Fe).  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas ;  Harper's  Ferry  {awefiiU),    PatienoniU  from  Unionville,  Pa.,  near  thuringite. 


OXTOSN  COMPOUNDS. — TANTALATBfl*  OOLUMBATEft. 
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9.  TANTALATES,  COLUMBATES. 


PTROOHLOBB.* 

Iflonietric.  Commonly  in  octahedrons.  Cleavage:  octaliedral,  some- 
times distinct,  especially  in  the  smaller  crystals. 

H.=5-5-5.  G.=4-2-4-35.  Lustre  vitreous  or  resinous.  Color  brov/n, 
dark  reddish-  or  blackish-brown.  Streak  light  brown,  yellowish-brov//i. 
Siibtranslucent— opaqne.    Fracture  conchoidal. 

Oomp. — A  oolnmbftte  of  caloiam,  oeriam,  and  other  bases  in  Tarying  amounts.  Anal/As. 
by  Bammelsberg.  Brevig,  Cb,0.  58*27,  TiO,  5»8,  ThO,  4  9tf,  CeO  600,  CaO  1003,  Fe0;U0,) 
6-53,  Na,0  5  31,  F  3  75,  HaO  1-53=10M6. 

Obs.— Ogciub  in  syenite  at  Friederichsvam  and  Launrig,  Norway ;  at  Brevig ;  near  Miask 
in  the  Urals ;  Kaiserstnhlgebirge  in  Breisgan  {hoppite) ;  with  samarskite  in  N.  Carolina  (G.=: 
4*794,  chemical  character  unknown). 

MicROLiTE.* — In  minute  yellow  octahedrons  in  feldspar.  6.  =5 '6.  Near  pyrochlore,  bub 
probably  containing  more  tantalum  pentoxide.     Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Ptbruite. — In  isometric  octahedrons.  Color  orange-yellow.  Chemical  character  un« 
known.  From  Mursinsk  in  the  Ural.  A  mineral  supposed  to  be  similar  from  the  AiorM 
contains  essentially,  according  to  H^yes,  oolnmbium,  zirconium,  etc. 

AzoKrrE.  — In  minute  tetragonal  octahedrons  resembling  sircon.  From  the  Aaores  in  albi  tu. 
Chemical  character  unknown. 


TANTALITB.* 


ic.    Observed  planes  as  in   the  fignre. 
3i';  c  :  i  :  i  =  1-5967  : 1-2247  :  1.     0^ 


Orthorhombic. 
O  A 1-5=  122^ 

|-«  =  117°  2',  i-i  A 1-2  =  143°  6i',  1-2  A  1-2,  adj.,  =  141* 
48',  i-iAi-J  =  118°  33'.  Twins:  twinning-plane  i-l^ 
common.     Also  massive.   ' 

H.= 6-6-6.  G.=7-8.  Lustre  nearly  pure  metalh'c, 
somewhat  adamantine.  Color  iron-black.  Streak  red- 
dish-brown to  black.    Opaqne.    Brittle. 


/A7=10r  32', 


^1 


Oomp.,  Var. — A  tantalate  fither  (1)  of  iron,  or  (2)  of  iron  and 
manganese,  or  (8)  a  stanno<tantalate  of  these  two  bases.  Formula 
Fo(Mn)TaaO«.  Sn  is  also  often  present  (as  FeSnOs.  according  to  Bam- 
melsbeig\  and  some  of  the  tantidum  is  often  replaced  by  columbium. 
Analysis.  Bamm.,  Tammela  (0.=7*384),  Ta«0»  70*34,  CbsOt  7*54, 
SnO«  0-70.FeO  13*90,  MnO  1-42=:U0'90.  Other  rarieties  contain  much 
more  CbaOft,  the  kinds  shade  into  one  another. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  unaltered.  With  borax  slowly  dissoWed,  yielding  an  iron  glass,  which,  a« 
a  certain  point  of  saturation,  gives,  when  treated  in  B.F.  and  subsequently  flamed,  a  gray- 
ish-white bead ;  if  completely  saturated  becomes  of  itself  cloudy  on  cooling.  Witli  s£t  of 
phosphorus  dissolves  slowly,  giving  an  iron  glass,  which  in  B.F.,  if  free  from  tungsten,  is 
pale  yellow  on  cooling  ;  treated  with  tin  on  charcoal  it  becomes  gfreen.  If  tungsten  is  present 
the  bead  is  dark  red,  and  is  unchanged  in  oolor  when  treated  with  tin  on  charcoal.  With 
soda  and  nitre  gives  a  greenish-blue  manganese  reaction.  On  charcoal,  with  soda  and  sufll* 
dent  borax  to  dissolve  the  iron,  gives  in  B.F.  metallio  Un.    Decomposed  on  fusion  with 
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potaadnm  bisnlphate  in  the  platinain  spoon,  and  giyes  on  treatment  with  dilate  hydrocbloiie 
add  a  yellow  solotion  and  a  heaTj  white  powder,  which,  on  addition  of  metallic  zinc,  aasamea 
u  Bmalt-blne  color ;  on  dilation  with  water  the  blae  odor  soon  diai^^peaiB  (t.  KobeU). 

Oba. — Tantalite  is  confined  mostly  to  albite  or  digodase  granite,  and  is  nsaally  aaaociated 
with  beryL  Occors  in  Finland,  at  several  places  |  in  Sweden,  in  Fahlon,  at  Bxoddbo  and 
Finbo ;  in  France,  at  Chanteloabe  near  Limoges,  in  pegmatite ;  in  North  Cuolina. 

Named  I'antaUts  by  Ekeberg,  from  the  mythic  Tantalas,  in  playfal  allusion  to  the  difficol- 
ties  (tantalising)  he  enoountered  in  his  attempts  to  make  a  sdntion  of  the  Finland  mineral  in 


OOLUMUiTlL*  Kiobibe.    Ferroilmenite. 

Ortborhoinbic.  IaI=10V  26',  O A 14  =  134°  63i';  6:1:4  = 
10038  : 1-2226  : 1.  O  A  l-t  =  140°  36',  O  A 1-S  =  138°  26',  t-i  A  li  = 
104°  30',  1-a  A  l-«,  adj.,  =  151°,  irH  A  i^,  ov.  i-i,  =  136°  40',  i-S  A  i-2,  ov.  t-i, 
=  135°  30'.  Twins :  twinning-plaue  2-i.  Cleavage :  i-l  aud  i-i,  the  former 
most  distinct.    Occurs  also  rarely  massive. 

061  i68  663 


U 


a       »^/ 


a 


a 


J  mil 


Middletown,  Conn. 


Greenland. 


(2) 


Haddam. 

II.=6.  G.=5'4r-6'5.  Lustre  submetallic ;  a  little  shining.  Color  ir<m- 
black,  bix)wnish-b]ack,  g]*ayish-black ;  often  iridescent.  Streak  dark  i-ed  to 
black.     Opaque.     Fi-actui-e  subconchoidal,  uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var. — FeGb9(TaaX)fl«  with  some  manganese  repladnsr  part  of  the  iron.  The  ratio 
of  Cb  :  Ta  generally=8  :  1  (Bodenmais,  Haddam),  sometimes  4  :  1,  8  :  1,  10  :  1,  etc.;  in  the 
Greenland  oolnmbite  the  TaaOa  is  almost  entirely  absent. 

Analyses.  Blomstrond,  (1)  Haddam  ^G.=6-15),  (2)  Greenland  (G.=5'895). 

Cb,0.       Ta,0,       WO,       SnO,      ZiO,         FeO        MnO        H,0 

51-58        28-55        0-76        0-84        084        1854        497        016=1001» 

77-97         018        0-78        0 18        17-88       8  51         — =  9980 

Pyr^  etc.— Like  tantalite.  Von  KobeU  states  that  when  decomposed  by  fusion  with 
caustic  potash,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  gives,  on  the  addition  of 
line,  a  blue  color  much  more  lastiug  than  with  tantalite ;  and  the  variety  (UaniU,  whftn 
similarly  treated,  gives,  on  boiliug  with  tin-foil,  and  dilution  with  its  volume  of  water,  i* 
sapphire-blue  fluid,  while,  with  tantalite  and  ordinary  columbite,  the  metallic  acid  remains 
undissolved.  The  variety  from  Haddam,  Ct,  is  partially  decomposed  when  the  powdered 
mineral  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  its  color  is  changed  to 
white,  light  gray,  or  yellow,  and  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc  it  gives 
a  beautiful  bhie.  The  remarkably  pure  and  unaltered  columbite  from  Arksut-flord  in  Green- 
land is  also  partiaUy  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add,  and  the  product  gives  the  renction  te8fc 
with  sine,  as  above. 

Obs.— -Occurs  at  Babenstein,  Bavaria ;  at  Tizsohenreuth,  Bavaria ;  at  Tammela  in  Finland ; 
at  Chanteloube,  near  Limoges ;  near  Miask  in  the  Hmen  Mts.;  at  Hermanskfir,  near  Bjdfskar, 
In  Finlaod ;  in  Greenland,  at  Evigtok. 
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In  the  United  States,  at  Haddam,  in  a  granite  vein,  and  near  Middletown,  Conn. ;  at 
Oiesterfield,  Maas. ;  Standish,  Me^  Aovrorth,  N.  H.  ;  also  Beverly,  Mass. ;  Northfield,  Man.  $ 
Plyxnoutb,  N.  H.  ;  Greenfield,  K.  Y. 

The  Cknmecticat  crystals  are  usually  rather  fragile  from  partial  change ;  while  those  of 
Greenland  and  of  Maine  are  yery  firm  and  hard. 

Hbrmannolite  (Shepard). — From  the  columbite  locality  at  Haddam,  Ct.,  and  a  variety  of 
oolnmbite  due  tc  alteration.  G.  =5  '85.  Supposed  by  Hermann  to  contain  '^  ilmenium  "  pent 
oxide  (11,0ft). 

Tapiolite.— TetnigonaL  c=-6464  (rutile  6=*6442).  FeTas(Gba)0«,  ^ith  Ta  :  Ob=4  : 1. 
Tammela,  Finland. 

Hjelmitb. — A  stanno-tantalate  of  iron,  uranium  and  yttrium.  Massive.  Color  black. 
ISeax  Fahlun,  Sweden. 


TTTROTAMTAIilTB.    Black  YttrotantaUte. 

Orthorhonibic.    I A 1=  123^  10' ;  6>  A  2-i  =  103^  26';  c:l:d  =  2-0934 
:  1*8482  : 1.    Crystals  often   tabular  pai-allel  to  i-i.  ^^ 

Also  massive ;  amorphous. 

H.=5-5'5.  G.=6*4-5*9.  Lustre  submetallic  to 
vitreous  and  greasy.  Color  black,  brown.  Streak 
gray  to  colorless.  Opaque  to  subtransluceut  Fi*ac- 
ture  small  conchoidal  to  granular. 


/2 


ii 


Comp.— Mostly  K9(Ta,Gb)«07,  with  two  equivalents  of  water, 
perhaps  from  alteration ;  E=Fe  :  Ca  :  Y(Er,Ce)=l  :  2  :  4.  Con- 
taining also  WOs  and  SnOa.  Analysis  (Bamm.).  Ytterby,  Ta«0» 
46-25,  Cb,Oft  12  32,  SnO,  112,  WO,  2-86,  UOa  1'61,Y0  10-52,  ErO 
GZl,  FeO  3-80,  CeO  222,  Ca  6-73,  HaO  6  31=98  95. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  turns  yellow.  Ytterby. 

On  intense  ignition  becomes  white.     B.B.  infusible.     With  salt  of  ; 

phosphorus  dissolves  with  at  first  a  separation  of  a  white  skeleton  of  tantalum  pentozid«»,  * 
which  with  a  strong  heat  is  also  dissolved ;  the  black  variety  from  Ytterby  gives  a  glass  faintly 
tinted  rose-red  from  the  presence  of  tungsten.  With  soda  and  borax  on  charcoal  gives  traces 
of  metallic  tin  (Berzelius).  Not  decomposed  by  acids.  Decomposed  on  f  osiou  with  potaa- 
sium  bisnlphate,  and  when  the  product  is  boiled  with  hydrychlorio  add,  metallic  zinc  gives  a 
pale  blue  color  to  the  solution  which  soon  fskdes. 

Oba. — Ooours  in  Sweden  at  Ytterby ;  at  the  Korarfvet  mine,  etc.,  near  Fahlun. 


SAMARSmrXL*  UranotantaUte. 


Orthorhombic.  /A  7=122*'  46'; 
1-833  :  1.  Crystals  often  flattened 
parallel  to  i-i,  also  less  often  to  i-l. 
Also  in  large  irregular  masses  (N. 
Cai-olina).  In  flattened  imbedded 
grains  (tJrals). 

H.=5-5-6.  G.=5-614-5-75 ;  5-45 
-5-69,  North  Carolina.  Lustre  of 
surface  of  fmcture  shining  and  sub- 
metallic.  Color  velvet-black.  Streak 
dark  reddish-brown.  Opaque.  Frac- 
ture suhconchoidal. 

Comp. — ^Analyses:  1.  AUen  (priv.  con- 
tribw);  2.  Fiukener  anil  Stephana : 


1-i  A  1-i  =  93° ;    c:l:d  =  0949  . 


North  Carolina. 
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ObtOi  Ta«0»  WOi  SnO«  ThO,ZzO,nO»  MnO  FeO     GeO*     TO    C«0    H/) 

1.  Ifitchen 

Ca,  N.  a,  87-aD  18.60 0-08 12  46  0-75  10-90    4-25    1445  055  1-12= 

UO,  100-36 

2.  Miadc,  4747   186  0*05  0*05  4-86  10-95  0*06  USSf  8-81    12*61  0*78  0^ 

MgO  014=99-76 
•  with  LiiO,  DIO. 
t  With  OiS  GttO. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  doeed  tube  deorepitateB,  glows  like  gadolinite,  cracks  open,  and  tains 
black,  and  is  of  diminished  density.  B.B.  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  glass.  With  borai 
in  O.F.  giyes  a  yellowish-green  to  red  bead,  in  K.F.  a  yeUow  to  greenish-black,  which  <m 
flaming  becomes  opaque  and  yellowish-brown.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  bot^  flames  an 
emerald -green  bead.  With  soda  yields  a  manganese  reaction.  Decomposed  on  fusion  with 
potassium  bisulphate,  yielding  a  yellow  mass  which  on  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  separates  white  tantalic  acid,  and  on  boiling  with  metallv)  sine  gives  a  fine  blue  color. 
Samarddte  in  powder  is  also  suflScientiy  decomposed  on  boiling  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  give  the  blue  reduction  test  when  the  acid  fluid  is  treated  with  metallic  zinc  or  tin. 

Ob8.-~0ocurs  in  reddish-brown  feldspar,  near  Bliask  in  the  Ural ;  the  pieces  having  the 
size  of  hazel-nuts.  In  masses,  sometimes  weighing  20  lbs. .  in  the  decomposed  feldspar  of  the 
mica  mines  of  western  North  Carolina,  especially  in  Mitchell  Go.  At  both  localities  it  is 
often  intimately  associated  with  oolumbite ;  at  Miask  the  crystals  of  the  latter  species  are 
sometimes  implanted  in  parallel  position  upon  those  of  the  samarskite. 

NOHLITE. — ^Near  samarskite,  but  contains  4*62  p.  o.  water.     Nohl,  Sweden. 

Orthorhombic.  Form  a  rectangular  prism  with  lateral  edges  replaced, 
and  a  pyramid  at  summit.    Cleavage  none.     Commonly  massive. 

H.=6'5.  G.=4'60-4'99.  Lustre  brilliant,  metallic-vitreous,  or  some- 
what greasy.  Color  brownish-lilack ;  in  thin  splinters  a  reddish-browu 
translucence  lighter  than  the  streak.  Sti*eak-powder  yellowish  to  reddish- 
brown.    Fracture  subconchoidal. 

Oomp.— According  to  Bammelsbeig  2RTiOs  +  RCb90c+aq ;  here  B=T,F«,XJ  mostly. 
Analysis,  Ramm.,  Arendal,  CbaO.  35-09,  TiO,  21  16,  YD  27-48,  ErO  3-40,  UO,  4-78,  Ce0817, 
FeO  1-38,  H,0  2-63=09*68. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Jolster  in  Norway  ;  near  Tredestrand  ;  at  Alve,  island  of  Tromoen,  near 
Arendal ;  at  Moretjor,  near  NaskUen. 

Named  by  Scheerer  from  96^wof,  a  stranger^  in  allusion  to  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence. 

.AscnYNiTK. — Orthorhombic.  H.=5-6.  6. =4*0-6  14.  Lustre  submetaUic  to  resinous, 
nearly  dull.  Color  nearly  black.  Streak  gn,y.  Fracture  small  subconchoidal  Analysis, 
Bamm.,  CbaO»  28  81,  TiO,  22*64,  SnOs  018,  ThO.  15*75,  Fe0  8'17,  GeO  18'40,  LaO(DiO) 
6-60,  TO  1*12,  CaO  2*75,  H9O  1  -07=:90'58.  In  feldspar  with  mica  and  zircon.  Miaak  in  the 
Urals. 

PoLTHiONrrE.— Orthorhombia  In  slender  crystals.  H  =6*6.  0.=4*77-4-86.  Lustre 
brilliant.  Color  black.  Streak  dark  brown.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal  Composition 
doubtful.    Fredericksv&m,  Norway.     Perhaps  identical  with  sesohynite  (Frankenheim). 

POLTCKA8B.~Orthorhombic.  H.=6'6.  G.  =6  00-6' 12.  Lustre  bright  Color  black. 
Streak  grayish -brown.  Fracture  conchoidal  Analysis,  Bamm.,  CbaOs  20*35,  Ta«0t  4*00, 
TiO,  26*69,  YO  28*32,  FeO  2*72,  CeO  2  61,  UO,  770  H,O4^=08*84.  In oiystals in  granite 
at  Hitteroe,  Norway. 

BfENorrs. — Occurs  in  short  prisms.  H.  =6-6*6.  G.=6*48.  Color  iron-black.  Contains 
sirconium,  iron,  titanium.     In  granite  veins  in  the  Ilmen  Mts. 

BUTHSBFOBDITB.— Doubtful ;  contains  titanium,  cerium,  etc.    Butherford  Co.,  N.  0. 


FBRaUSONXTB.*  TeUow  Yttrotantalite.     T^te.    Bragite. 

Tetragonal,  hemihedral.     0  A  1-i  =  124^  20' ;  <5  =  1-464.    Cleavage :  1, 
in  distinct  traces. 


OXTOSS  COHPOUKDS. — ^TANTALATBS,  00LUHBATB8. 
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H.=5-5-6.    G.=6-S38,  Allen ;  5-800,  Turner.    Lustre  externally  dull, 
on  the  fracture  brilliantly  vitreous  and  snbmetallic. 
Color  brownish-black ;  in  thin  scales  pale  liver-brown. 
Streak  pale  brown.     Snbtrausiucent — opaque.    Frac- 
tiii-e  imperfect  conchoidal. 

Comp.— Aocording  to  RammelBbersr,  easentiaUy  Ba(Cb,Ta)tOt. 
AnalyslB,  Bamm.,  Oreenland,  Gb^Oa  44*45,  Ta,Ok  6*80,  SnO,  0*47, 
WO,  015,  YO  24-87.Er09-81,  Ce07-68  (5  63  LaO,DiO),  UO,  2*58, 
FeO  0*74,  CaO  0*61,  H^O  1  *40  » 99  '10.  The  amount  of  water  varies 
from  1  -49-7  p.  c. ,  and  ia  regarded  bj  Banunelsbezg  as  arising  ficom 
alteration. 

Obs. — Ferfftttonite  oocnrs  near  Gape  Farewell  in  Oreenland,  dis- 
seminated in  qnartx.  Also  found  at  Ytterbj,  Sweden  ;  in  Silesia. 
Bragite  \»  from  Helle,  Alve,  and  elsewhere  in  Norway.  Tyrite  is 
associated  with  euxenite  at  Hami)emyr  on  the  island  of  Tromoe, 
and  Helle  on  the  mainland ;  at  Nfesknl,  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Arendal. 

KocHELiTB. — Near  fergusonite.     In  yellow  square-ootahedroos  and  omsts 
Kochelwiesen,  near  Schreiberhau,  Silesia. 

Adelpholite. — ^A  oolumbate  of  iron  and  manganese,  oontalning  41*8  p.  o.  of  metal]|« 
aolda»  and  9*7  p.  a  of  water.    TetragunaL    H.  =3*5-4-5.    G. =8-8.    Tammela,  Fiidand. 


in  granite. 
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8.  PHOSPHATES,  ARSENATES,  VANADATES,  ETC. 


Anbtdhous  Puobfhatbs,  Absenates,  Era 

ZBNOTIBIB.    YttezBpath,  Oerm. 

Tetragonal.     C>  A 1  =  138^  45' ;  (5  =  0-6201.    1 A 1,  pvi-am.,  =  124°  20'; 
basal,  =  82^  30',    Cleavage :  i,  perfect 

H.=4-6.  G.  =4'46-4'56.  Lustre  I'esiiion*. 
Color  yellowish-brown,  reddish-brown,  hair-browiu 
flesh-red,  grayish-white,  palo  yellow ;  streak  pale 
brown,  yeflowish,  or  reddish.  Opaque.  Fractuiie 
uneven  and  splintery. 

Oomp.— YtP«Otr=PhosphoroB  pentoxide  (P«Oi)  37*87,  yttm 
6218=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^B.B.  infusible.    When  moistened  with  ralphniic 

acid  colors  the  flame  bluish-green.    Difficultly  soluble  in  sslt 

of  phosphorus.     Insoluble  in  acids. 

Obs.— From  a  granite  vein  at  Hitteroe  ;  at  Ttterby,  Sweden  ;  St  Gotbaid ;  BinnentbaL 

In  the  U.  S.,  in  the  gold  washings  of  Glarksvine,  Oeoigia;  in  McDowell  Co.,  N.  C;  in  th« 

diamond  sands  of  Bahia,  BrazlL     The  mMritie  of  Keniigott  has  been  shown  by  Klein  to  be 

octahedrite  (vide  p.  255). 

Obyptolite  {Photpfioeerite), — CesPiOa  (with  some  Di),  like  monasite.    Occurs  in  minate 
grains  imbedded  in  apatite  at  Arendal ;  Siberia. 


Apatite  Group. 

APATITB.* 


Hexagonal ;  often  hemihodral.     0  A 1  =  139^  41'  38'',  Kokseharof ;  c  = 
0*734603.    0  A  2-2  =  124''  14^'.  Cleavage :  O,  imperfect ;  7,  more  so.    Also 


^r- 


St.  Gothard. 


globular  and  rcnifoim,  with  a  fibrous  or  imperfectly  columnar  structure , 
also  massive,  sti  icture  g^ranular. 


OXTGXN  OOMFOUNDS. — PHOfiPHATES,  ARSENATES,  ETO.  865 

H.  =5,  sometimes  4*5  when  massive.  G.=2'92-3'26.  Lustre  vitreous, 
inclining  to  snbresinons.  Streak  white.  Color  usually  sea-green,  bluish* 
crrcen  ;  often  violet-bhie;  sometimes  white ;  occasionally  yellow,  gray,  red, 
flesh-red,  and  brown  ;  none  bright.  Transparent — opaque.  A  bhiish 
opalescence  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  especially  in 
wliite  varieties.    Cross  fracture  conchoidal  and  uneven.    Brittle. 

VaTiT— 1.  Ordinarjf,  CiyBtilllzed,  or  oleavable  and  graimlAr  masaiye.  (a)  The  aaparagtu 
itone  (originally  from  Murcia,  Spain)  and  maroxite  (from  Arendal)  are  ordinaiiy  apatite.  The 
former  was  yeHowish-green,  as  the  name  implies ;  the  latter  was  in  greenish-bine  and  blnlah 
crystals ;  and  the  names  have  been  nsed  for  apatite  of  the  same  shades  from  other  places. 
2.  Fibrtms^  eoneretionary^  stalaetitic.  The  name  Phot^pJumU  was  nsed  by  S^irwan  for  all  apatite, 
bnt  in  his  mind  it  e8i>ecially  included  the  fibrous  concretionaiy  and  partly  scaly  mineral  from 
Estremadnra,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  8.  Flvor-apatiUy  O/dor-apaUte.  Apatite  also  varies  as 
to  the  proportion  of  fluorine  to  ohlorine,  one  of  these  elements  sometimes  replacing  nearly  or 
whoUy  the  other. 

Comp. — The  formulas  of  the  two  varieties  are  dGaap308  +  Ga€l9=Phosphoms  pentoside 
40-92,  lime  53-80.  chlorine  6 -82= 101 '54;  and  3Ca3P,08  +  CaF3=Phosphoruspentoxide  42*26, 
lime  55*55,  fluorine  8*77= 101 '58.  Sometimes  both  calcium  chloride  (GaCla),  and  oaldum 
fluoride  (CaFa),  are  present. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  edges  (F.  =4*5-5),  coloring  the 
flame  reddish-yellow  ;  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  cdon  the  flame  pale  bluish- 
green  (phosphoric  acid) ;  some  varieties  react  for  chlorine  with  salt  of  phosphorus,  when  the 
bead  has  been  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide,  while  others  give  fluorine  when  fused 
with  this  salt  in  an  open  glass  tube.     Gives  a  phosphide  with  the  sodium  test 

Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid,  yielding  with  sulphuric  acid  a  oopions  precipitate 
of  calcium  sulphate ;  the  dilute  nitric  acid  solution  gives  with  lend  acetate  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  giving  a  globule  with  crystalline  facets  on  cooling.  Some 
varieties  of  apatite  phosphoresce  on  heating. 

DiffL — Characterized  by  its  hexagonal  form.  Distinguished  by  its  softness  from  beryl ; 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates  ;  tmlike  pyromorphite,  yields  no  lead  B.B. 

Obs. — Apatite  occurs  in  rocks  of  various  kinds  and  ages,  but  is  most  common  in  metamor- 
phic  crystalline  rocks,  especially  in  granular  limestone,  granitic  and  many  metalliferous  veins, 
particularly  those  of  tin,  in  gneiss,  syenite,  horublendic  gneiss,  mica  schist,  beds  of  iron  ore ; 
occasionally  in  serpentine,  and  in  igneous  or  volcanic  rocks ;  sometimes  in  ordinary  stratified 
limestone,  beds  of  sandstone  or  shale  of  the  Silurian,  Carboniferous,  Jurassic^  Gretaoeons,  or 
Tertiary  formations ;  also  in  microscopic  crystals  in  many  igneous  rooks,  doleryte,  etc.  It 
has  been  observed  as  the  petrifying  material  of  wood. 

Among  its  prominent  localities  are  Ehrenf riederadorf  in  Saxony  *  region  of  St.  Gtothatd 
in  Switzerland;  Mussa-Alp  in  Piedmont;  Untersulzbachthal  and  elsewhere  in  the. Tyrol: 
Bohemia ;  in  England,  in  Cornwall,  with  tin  ores ;  in  Cumberland ;  in  Devonshire  ;  at  Wheal 
Franco  {frauocUte)^  etc.  The  variety,  moraeiU^  occurs  at  Arendal,  Snarum,  etc.,  in  Norway. 
The  (MtparaguM  stone  or  SjpargdstHn  of  Jumilla,  in  Murcia,  Spain,  is  pale  yellowish-green  in 
color;  and  a  variety  from  Zillerthal  is  wine-yellow.  The  phosphorite,  or  massive  radiated 
variety,  is  obtained  abundantly  near  the  junction  of  granite  and  argillyte,  in  Estremadura 
Spain  ;  at  Schlaokenwald  in  Bohemia ;  at  Krageroe,  eta 

In  Mass.,  at  Norwich;  at  Bolton,  and  elsewhere.  In  ^ete  Tork^  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  in 
granular  limestone;  in  Rossie;  Sanford  mine,  Essex  Co.;  near  Edenville.  Orange  Go.  In 
Neio  Jersey^  near  Sudkasunny, ;  Mt  Pleasant  mine,  near  Mt.  Teabo ;  at  Hurdstown,  Sussex 
Co.  In  Penn.,  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  Co.;  in  Chester  Go.  In  Delatoare^t  Dixon^s  quarry, 
Wilmington.  In  Canada,  in  North  Elmsley,  and  passing  into  South  Burgess ;  similar  in 
Boss  ;  at  the  foot  of  Calumet  Falls ;  at  St.  Booh,  on  the  Achigan. 

*  Apatite  was  named  by  Werner  from  ivwardu,  to  deceite^  older  mineralogists  having  referred 
it  to  aquamarine,  chrysolite,  amethyst,  fluor,  sohori,  etc 

OsTSOLiTB  is  massive  impure  altered  apatite.  The  ordinary  compact  variety  looks  like 
lithographic  stone  of  white  to  gray  color.    It  also  occurs  earthy.     Hanau. 

Guano. — Guano  is  bone-phosphate  of  calcium,  or  osteolite,  mixed  with  the  hydrous  phos* 
phate,  bmshite,  and  generally  with  some  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  often  a  litUe  magnesia, 
alumina,  vaau  silica,  gypsum,  and  other  impurities.  It  often  contains  9  or  10  p.  o.  of  water. 
It  is  often  granular  or  oolitic ;  also  compact  through  consolidation  produced  by  infiltrating 
waters,  in  which  case  it  is  frequently  lamellar  in  structure,  and  also  oocasionally  stalagmitio 
and  stalaotitia  Its  colors  are  usually  grayish-white,  yellowish  and  daric  brown,  and  some* 
times  reddish,  and  the  lustre  of  a  surface  of  fracture  earthy  to  resinous. 
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nBSCBIFITTB  MIKBRALOOT. 


P&OflPHATTC  NoDtTLEB.  Ck>PBOLiTE8.  — PhoBph&fcio  sodoles  oocnT  in  many  f OMdlif eroQfl 
rocks,  which  are  probably  in  all  cases  of  organic  origin.  They  sometimeB  present  a  spiral  oi 
other  interior  stractnre,  deriyed  from  the  animal  organization  that  afforded  them,  and  is 
snch  oaaes  their  ooprolitio  origin  is  unquestionable.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  Rtmctnre  to  aid 
in  deciding  whether  they  are  true  ooprolites  or  not 


PTROMORPHITB*  QrOnbleierz,  Germ. 

Hexiijj:oTiaL  Hemihedral.  O  A 1  =  139"*  38' ;  c=  0-7362.  Cleavage : 
1  and  1  in  traces.  /  commonly  striated  horizontally.  Often  globnlar, 
reniform,  and  hotryoidal  or  vorrnciform,  with  nsnally  a  flnbcolnranar  Btruc- 
tnre ;  also  fibroiw,  and  grannlai? 

H.=3'5-4.  G.=6*5-7"l,  mostly  when  without  lime;  5-6*5,  when  con- 
taining lime.  Lustre  resinous.  Color  green,  yellow,  and  brown,  of  differ- 
ent shades ;  sometimes  wax-yellow  ana  fine  orange-yellow ;  also  grayish- 
white  to  milk-white.  Streak  white,  sometimes  yellowish.  Subtransparent 
— subtitinslucent.    Fracture  subcouchoidal,  uneven.    Brittle. 

Comp. — ^Analogous  to  apatite,  SPbsPiOs+PbOla^PhoBphoraspentoxide  15*71,  lead  ox]d« 
83*27,  chlorine  2*63=100*80.  Some  varieties  contain  arsenio  replacing  part  of  the  phoephoraSf 
and  others  caldam  replacing  the  lead. 

P3nr^  etc. — ^In  the  closed  tnbe  gives  a  white  sublimate  of  lead  chloride.  B.B.  in  the  foroepi 
fnises  easOy  (F.=l*6),  coloring  the  flame  blnish-green  ;  on  charcoal  fnses  without  redactioo 
to  a  globule,  which  on  cooling  assumes  a  crystalline  polyhedral  form,  while  the  coal  is  coated 
white  from  the  chloride,  and,  nearer  the  assay,  yellow  from  lead  oxide.  With  soda  on  charooal 
yields  metaUic  lead ;  some  varieties  contain  arsenic,  and  give  the  odor  of  garlic  in  B.F.  on 
charcoal.  With  salt  of  phosphorus,  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide,  gives  an  azure- 
Une  color  to  the  flame  when  treated  in  O.F.  (chlorine).     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

HiSL — Characterised  by  its  high  specific  gravity,  and  pyrognoetics. 

Oba. — ^Pyromorphite  occurs  principally  in  veins,  and  accompanies  other  ores  of  lead.  Oocon 
In  Saxony  ;  at  Prdbram,  Mies,  and  Bleistadt,  in  Bohemia;  near  Freiberg  ;  Olausthal  iu  the 
Harz  ;  at  Nassau ;  Beresof  in  Siberia ;  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  and  Cumberland,  in  England; 
Leadhills  in  Scotland ;  Wicklow,  and  elsewhere,  Ireland.  In  the  IT.  S.  at  Phenixville,  Penn; 
also  in  ICaine,  at  Lubeo  and  Lenox ;  in  Davidson  Co.,  K  C. 

The  figures  produced  by  etdiing  (see  p.  118)  show  that  pyromorphite  Is  hemihedral  like 
apatite  (Baumhauer). 

Named  from  wbp/jlr$,  /aop^,  form,  alluding  to  the  mystalline  form  .the  globule  assumes  on 
cooling. 


^ 


MZBCBTITS.*  liimetesite. 

Hexagonal.     OAl  =  139*'  58' ;(?=  0-7276.     Cleavage:!,  imperfect 
H.=3-6.     G.=:7-0-7-25,  mimetite;    5-4-5-6,  hedj- 
071  phane.    LuBtre  resinons.    Color  pale  yellow,  passing 

into  brown  ;  orange-yellow ;  white  or  colorless.    Streak 
white  or  nearly  so.    Subtranspai-ent— translucent. 
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Compw->Formula  8PbsA8sOt+FbClt=: Arsenic  pentozide  28-20, 
lead  oxide  74-96,  chlorine  2-89=100*55.  GeneraUy  part  of  the 
arsenic  is  replac(^  by  phosphorus,  and  often  the  lead  in  part  by  cal- 
cium. 

Fyr,,  eto.~In  the  closed  tube  like  pyromorphite.  B.  B.  fuses  at  1, 
and  on  charcoal  g^ves  in  R.  F.  an  arsenical  odor,  and  is  easily  redaced 
to  metallio  lead,  coating  the  coal  at  first  with  lead  chloride,  and 
later  with  arsenous  oxide  and  lead  oxide.  Gives  the  chlorine  reac- 
tioDS  as  under  pyromorphite.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Obs. — OociuB  at  several  of  the  mines  in  Comnvall ;  in  Cumberland.  At  St.  Prix  in  France , 
at  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Nertsohinsk,  Siberia.    At  the  Bcookdale  mine*  PhenixTille,  Pa. 


OXTOBN  OOHPDUHDS. — ^PHOSPHATES,  AB8ENATBS,  BTO.  867 

Jfimetite  is  hexnihedral  like  apatite  and  pTromorplute,  as  shown  by  etching  (Baumlimter). 
Named  from  fufurr^s,  imUator,  it  closely  resembling  pyromoipbite. 

Hbdtphakb.^A.  yarietj  containing  much  calcium.    Oamptlitb  contains  maoh  lead  pho» 
phate» 


VAKADUVmEL* 

Jlexagonal.  In  simple  hexagonal  prisms,  and  prisms  terminating  in 
planes  of  the  pyramids ;  1  A 1,  over  terminal  edge,  14:2*'  58',  OM  =  IW 
34',  /a  1  =  130®.     Usnally  in  implanted  globules  or  incrustations. 

H.=2-75-3.  G.= 6-6623-7.23.  Lustre  of  surface  of  fracture  resinous. 
Color  light  brownish-yellow,  straw-yellow,  reddish-brown.  Streak  white  or 
yellowish.  Subtrauslucent — opaque.  Fi*acture  uneven,  or  fiat  conchoidal. 
brittle. 

Oomp.— Formula  8PbaytO«4-Fb01a=Vanadiampentoxide  19*36,  lead  oxide  7870  chlorine 
«-50=100-68. 

'Byr.f  etc. — ^In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  and  yields  a  faint  white  sublimate.  B.B.  fuses 
easily,  and  on  charcoal  to  a  black  lustrous  moss,  which  in  B.F.  yields  metallic  lead  and  a  coat- 
ing of  chloride  of  lead ;  after  completely  oxidizing  the  lead  in  O.  F  the  black  residue  giTes 
with  salt  of  phosphorus  an  emerald-green  bead  in  R.F.,  which  becomes  light  yeUow  in  O.F. 
Gives  the  chlorine  reaction  vrith  the  copper  teat.     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  nitric  add  be  dropped  on  the  cryshals  they  become  first  deep  red  from  the  separation  of 
yauadiom  pentoxide,  and  then  yeUow  upon  its  solution. 

Oba. — ^This  mineral  was  first  discovered  at  Zimapan  in  Mexico,  by  Del  Bio.  Since  obtained 
at  Wanlockhead  in  Dumfriesshire ;  also  at  Beresof  in  the  Ural ;  and  near  Kappel  in  Carinthia. 


Dbcb  JbinTfl.— PbVaOc  (or  with  some  Zn)=yanadium  pentoxide  45  1,  lead  oxide  54-9=100 
Hassiye.  Color  deep  red.  Dahn,  near  Niederschlettenbaoh,  Bhenish  Bavaria.  Freiberg  in 
Breisgan  teuiynehite), 

Dbscloiztib.*— Pbjy,OT=yanadium  pentoxide  291,  lead  oxide  70-0=100.  Orthorhombic. 
South  America.     Wheatlex  Mine,  Penn. 

PacHERrrs  (^^tissI).— -Orthorhombic,  near  brookite  in  form  ( Websky).  Occurs  in  small 
implanted  crystals.  Color  reddish- brown.  In  composition  a  bismuth  vanadate,  BiyO«= 
Vanadium  pentoxide  28*8,  bismuth  oxide  71*7.    Pucher  mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 


RoflCOELrrs. — Occnxs  in  thin  mioaoeons  scales,  arranged  in  stellate  or  fan-shaped  groups. 
Gdor  dark  brownish-green.  Soft  a.=2  988  (Genth) ;  2*902  (Boscoe).  Analyses :  1.  Bos- 
ooe  (Pzoc.  Boy.  Soc.,  May  10, 1876);  2.  Genth  (Am.  J.  Sci,  July,  1876). 

1. 


SiO, 

V,Oa 

MOt 

FeO, 

MnO.    MgO 
1-15      2*01 

CaO      KtiO    Ka,0      HO 

}  41*25 

28*60 

1414 

1*18 

0*61      8*56      0*82       1*08 

moisture  2-27=101*08 

47*69 

2202  V.Ou 

1410 

1*67  FeO 

200 

U.       7-59      0191gn.4*96 
0*85  gangue=100*22 

The  above  analyses,  made  upon  material  derived  from  the  same  source,  differ  widely, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  vanadium.  Genth  makes  it  VeOns: 
2VtOa,y «0».  The  formula  given  by  Boscoe  is  2Myt0«  +  KiSi^do + aq.  Found  in  fissures  in 
the  porphyry,  and  in  cavities  in  quarts  at  the  gold  mine  at  Granite  Greek,  El  Dorado  Co., 
Oal.    Named  bj  Dr.  Blake,  who  diaoovered  lU    See  further  on  p.  485. 
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DBflOBIFnVlC  MINERALOOT. 


WAONBRITB. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  71°  53',  /A /=  95°  25',  OaU  =  144° 25',  B. & M. ; 
c:  b  :  d=^  0*78654  : 1-045  :  1.  Most  of  the  prismatic  planes  deeply  striated. 
Cleavage :  /,  and  the  orthodiagonal,  imperrect ;  O  in  traces. 

H.=5-5-5.  G.= 3-068,  transparent  crystal;  2-985,  untmnsparent,  Ram- 
melsberg.  Lustre  vitreous.  Streak  white.  Oolor  yellow,  of  di£Ferent 
shades ;  often  gi-ayish.  Translucent.  Fracture  uneven  and  splintery  across 
the  prism. 

Oomp.— MgaP90t+MgFs=Pho8phoraB  p6ntozide43'8,  magnesia  87*1,  fiaozine  11*7,  mag- 
nemum  7*4=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.B.  in  the  foroeps  tuaas  at  4  to  a  greemah-gtikj  glass ;  moistened  with  snlpha- 
ric  acid  oolors  the  flame  bloiiih-gTeen.  With  borax  reacts  for  iron.  On  fosion  with  sods 
effervesces,  but  is  not  completely  disflolved  ;  gives  a  faint  manganese  reaction.  Fused  with 
salt  of  phosphorus  in  an  open  glass  tube  reacts  for  fluorine.  Soluble  in  nitno  and  hydro- 
chloric  acids.     With  sulphuric  acid  evolves  fumes  of  fluohydrio  acid. 

Obii. — Occurs  in  the  valley  of  HoUgraben,  near  Werfen,  in  Sakburg,  Austria. 

Kjbbulfinb  (o.  KobeK). — Stands  near  wagnerite,  but  exact  nature  uncertain.  In  mnnirs 
of  a  pale  red  color  at  Bamlo,  Norway. 


MONAzrrs.* 


Monoclinic.      0=  76^  14',  /A  7=93° 


10',  (9a14  =  138°8';  c:b:d 
=  0-94715: 1-0265:1.  Crys- 
tals  usnally  flattened  parallefto 
ir-L  Cleava^ :  O  veiy  perfect, 
and  brilliant.  Twins:  twin- 
ning plane  O. 

H.  =  5-5-5.  G.  =  4-9-6-26. 
Lnstre  inclining  to  i-esinous. 
Color  brownish-hyacinth-red, 
clove-bi-own,  or  yellowish- 
brown .  S  u  b  transparen  t — su  b- 
translucent.    Eather  brittle. 


Oomp. — According  to  Bammelsbeig, 
5R,P,OB-4-ThsP,0.,  where  R=Oe,La, 
Dl  Analysis  by  Kersten,  Slatoust. 
P,05  28-50,  ThOa  17-05,  SnOa  210,  OeO  26  00,  LaO  23-40,  MnO  1*86,  CaO  1  -68,  K,0  and  TiO, 
er.=101'40. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible,  turns  gray,  and  when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  odon  the 
flame  bluish-green.  With  borax  gWes  a  bead  yellow  while  hot  and  oolorleas  on  cooling ;  a 
saturated  bead  becomes  enamel-white  on  flaming.     Difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Di£F. — Its  brilliant  basal  cleavage  is  a  prominent  character,  distinguishing  it  from  tita- 
nite. 

Obs.— Monazite  occuzs  near  Slatoust  in  the  Ilmen  Mtn.  ;  also  in  the  Ural ;  near  Notero  in 
Norway ;  at  Schreiberhau.  In  the  United  States,  with  rallimanite  at  Norwich  ;  at  Yorlrtown, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.Y.;  near  Crowder's  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Named  from  //omCc>),  to  be  wUtary^  in  allusion  to  its  rare  occurrence. 

TuBNBRrrE. — Identical  with  monazite,  as  first  suggested  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Dana.  Occurs  is 
minute  yellow  to  brown  otystals,  rarely  twins,  at  Mt  Sorel.  Dauphiny;  Santa  Brigritta, 
Tavetsch;  Lercheltiny  Alp,  Binnenthal;  Laacher  See  (y.  Rath.),  cibi  a= '921696  : 1 : 
0*958444.     C.  =77°  1 8'  (Trechmann). 

KoRABFVErrB  {RadovMn»ki).'—k  cerium  phosphate  containing  fluorine;  near  monaste 
Occurs  in  large  crystalline  masses  of  a  yeUowtsh  color  at  Korarfret,  near  Fahlun,  Sweden. 


Norwich,  Ct. 


OZTGKN  OOICPOUNDS. — ^PHOSPHATES,    ABSENATES,  EXa 
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TRIPHTIilTII.*  Triphylino. 

Orthorhombic    /A  7=  98°,  0  M-i  =  129°  33',  Tscherniak ;  i:l:d=. 
1-211  :  1*1504  : 1.      Factes  of  crystals  usually  uneven. 
Cleavage :     O    nearly    perfect    in    unaltered    crystals. 
Massive. 

n.=6.  G.=3*54-8'6.  Snbresinous.  Color  greenish- 
gray  ;  also  bluish  ;  often  brownish-black  externally. 
Streak  grayish-white.     Tmnslucent  in  thin  fragments. 
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Oomp.— BaPtOt,  where  B=Fe,  Mn,  (Gb)  and  Lit  (Ka,  Nai).  Analysia 
b7  Oesten,  from  Bgdenmaia,  P,0»  4419,  FeO  88*21,  MnO  5*63.  MgO 
8*39,  GaO  0*76,  Li,0  7*69,  Na,0  0*74,  K,0  004,  SiO,  0 40=10005. 
The  analTsea  Tazy  mucht  owing  to  the  impure  material  employed. 

Pyr.,  eta — In  the  dosed  tabe  sometimeB  deorepitates,  tarns  to  a  Norwich, 

dark  colcr,  and  gives  off  traces  of  water.     B.B.  fuses  at  1*5,  coloring 
the  tlame  beautiful  lithia-red  in  streaks,  with  a  pale  bluish-green  on  the  exterior  of  the  cone 
of  flame.     The  coloration  of  the  flame  is  best  seen  when  tiie  pulyerijsed  mineral,  moistened 
with  fulphurio  acid,  is  treated  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire.    With  borax  gives  an  iron  bead ; 
with  soda  a  reaction  for  manganese.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Obn. — ^Triphylite  occurs  at  Babenstein  near  Zwiesel  in  Bavaria ;  also  at  Keltyo  in  Finland ; 
Norjrich,  Mass. 

Named  from  r/Mf ,  tkne-JM,  and  fvX^,  /o^m^i  in  aUusion  to  its  containing  three  phos- 
phates. 

TRXPLmi.*  Zwieselite. 

Ortliorhombic.  Imperfectly  crystalline.  Cleavage:  unequal  in  three 
directions  perpendicular  to  each  otiier,  one  much  the  most  distinct. 

H.=5-5*5.  G.=3-44-3'8.  Lusti-e  resinous,  inclining  to  adamantine. 
Color  brown  or  blackish-brown  to  almost  black.  Sti*eak  yellowish-gray  of 
brown.     Subtranslncent— opaque.     Fracture  small  conchoidal. 

Oomp.— B«P,0r+RF9;  B=Fe,  Hn(Ca).  Analysis,  t.  Kobell,  Schlackenwald,  PsO*  88*85, 
FeO,  8-50,  FeO  28*88,  MnO  30-0(^  CaO  d*aO,  MgO  8<)5,  F=810=10408. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  easily  at  1*0  to  a  blaok  magnetic  globule ;  moistened  with  sulphuric 
add  colors  the  flame  bluish-green.  With  borax  in  O.F.  gives  an  amethystine  cdored  glass 
(manganese) ;  in  RF.  a  strong  reaction  for  iron.  With  soda  reacts  for  manganese.  With 
sulphuric  add  evolves  fluohydric  add.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Obs. — Found  by  AUuaud  at  Limoges  in  France,  with  apatite ;  at  Peilau  in  Silesia. 

ZwieBelUe^  a  dove-brown  variety,  was  found  near  Babenstein,  near  Zwiesd  in  Bavaria,  in 
quartz  (0.=8-97,  Fuchs). 

Sabcopsidb. — Near  triplite.    Valley  of  the  Muhlbach,  Silesia. 


AlffBLTOONXTB.* 

Triclinic.  Cleavage :  O  perfect ;  iA  nearly  perfect,  angle  between  these 
cleavages  104^^ ;  also  /impei-fect  Usually  massive,  cleavable ;  sometimes 
columnar. 

H.=6.  G.=8-8'll.  Lustre  pearly  on  face  of  perfect  cleavage  {0)\ 
vitreous  on  t-i,  less  perfect  cleavage-face ;  on  cross-fi'actnre  a  little  greasy. 
Color  pale  mountain  or  sea-green,  white,  gravish,  brownish-white.  Sub- 
transparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Optical  axes  very  divergent ; 
plane  of  axes  nearly  at  right  angles  tot-i;  bisectrix  of  the  acute  angle 
negative,  and  parallel  to  the  edge  0/iA,\  DesOL 
24 
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Ooup.— Aooording  to  BammelsbeTK,  2^1Pi,0»+8Li(KA)F.  If  Ka :  Iii=l  :  4,  the  fonnulii 
requires :  Phosphorus  pontoxide  49*24,  alumina  35*58,  lithia  6 '24.  noda 
8-23,  fluorine  9  •88=104-17. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water,  which  at  a  high  heat  is 
acid  and  oorrodes  the  glaas.  B.  B.  fuses  easily  at  2,  with  intameaoence. 
and  becomes  opaque -white  on  cooling.  Colors  the  flame  yellowiEth-nii 
with  traces  of  green ;  the  Hebron  yariety  gives  an  intense  lithia-rcd ; 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  bluish-green  to  the  flame.  With 
cobalt  solution  assumes  a  deep  blue  color  (alumina).  With  borax  ai.d 
salt  of  phosphorus  forms  a  transparent  colorless  glass.  In  fine  powder 
dissolves  easily  in  sulphuric  acid,  more  slowly  in  hydrochloric. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  easy  fusibility ;  reaction  for  fluorine  and 
lithia ;  greasy  lustre  in  the  mass,  etc. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Chursdorf  and  Amsdorf ,  near  Penig  in  Saxony ;  also 
at  Arendal,  Norveay.  In  the  U.  States,  in  Maine,  at  Hebron  (hebronite}, 
imbedded  in  a  coarse  granite  with  lepidolite,  albit^  quarts,  red.  green, 
and  black  tourmaline;  also  at  Kt.  Mica  in  Paris,  8  m.  from  Hebioiu 
with  tourmaline. 
The  name  is  from  afipXfj^^  hhtnt^  and  y6vi\  angle, 
Hbbronitb. —  The  mineral  from  Hebron,  Me.  (see  above),  has  been 
shown  by  DesCloizeaux  to  differ  in  optical  character  {v  >  p)  from  the 
.  Penig  amblygonite.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as  oh  account  of  a  variadoD 
in  the  composition,  it  has  been  proposed  (v.  Kobell)  to  make  it  a  new  species.  The  same 
optical  character  and  composition  belong  to  the  mineral  from  Montebras  (called  montebrasitt 
on  the  basis  of  an  erroneous  analysis).  Analysis  of  hebronite,  Pisani,  PaO«  46*65,  iklOa 
86-00,  LiaO  9-75,  H,0  420,  F  5*22=101  -82. 

Herderite. — Supposed  to  be  an  anhydrous  alumiiium-calcinm  phosphate,  with  fluorine. 
Color  yellowish-white.     Ehrenfriedersdorf. 

DURANOITE.— Monoolinic  Cleavage  prismatic  (110^  10).  H.=5.  G.  =8*937-4-07.  Color 
bright  orange-red.  Analysis,  Hawes,  Arsenic  pentoxide  53*11,  alumina  1719,  iron  sesqni- 
oxide  9*23,  manganese  sesquioxide  208,  soda  1306,  lithia  0*65,  fluorine  7*67=102-99. 

Formula  BsfiAsaOi,  (with  one-ninth  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by  fluorine),  or  fiAa«0»  +  2RF. 
Here  B=Na  :  Li=10  : 1 ;  {l=Al  :  Fe  :  Mn=15  :  5  :  1.  Other  varieties,  having  a  lighter  color, 
have  ^1 :  Fe— 5  : 1.    Occurs  with  cassiterite,  near  Durango,  Mexico  (Brush). 


Hebronite,  Maine. 


Anhtdrous  Antimonates. 


MONTMOLTTE.— Mainly  an  antimonate  of  lead.    Yellow.    G.=5*94.     Paisberg,  Sweden. 

Nadorite.— .PbSbi04  +  PbClt.  In  yellow  translucent  crystals.  H.=8.  G.=7*02.  Bjebel 
Nador,  province  of  Constantine,  Algiers. 

RoMEiTE.  —An  antimonate  (or  antimonite)  of  oaldum.  Oocuzb  in  groups  of  minute  tetra- 
gonal crystals.     Color  yellow.     St.  Marcel,  Piedmont. 

RivoTiTR. — Contains  antimonio  oxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oopper.  Amorphous.  Coloi 
yellowish-green.     Sierra  del  Cadi. 

Stibiofkrritb.— Amorphous  coating  on  stibnite,  from  Santa  Clara  Co. ,  CaL    Mixture  (? . 


Htdroub  Phosphates,  Arsenates,  etc, 
PHABBflACOUTB. 


Monoclinic.  /A 7  =111^  6',  i-i  A  i-2  =  lOr  26',  lAl  =  117°  24'. 
Cleavage :  i4  eminent.  One  of  the  faces  1  often  obliterated  bv  the  exten 
sion  of  the  other.  Surfaces  i-i  and  i-2  usually  striated  parallel  to  theii 
rantual  intenjcction.  Earely  in  crystals ;  commonly  in  delicate  silky  fibres 
or  acicular  crystallizations,  in  stellated  groups.  Also  botryoidal  and  stalae 
titic,  and  sometimes  massive. 


OXYGEN    COKPOJJNVe. — ^PHOSPHATES,  ABSENATB8,   ETC. 
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B  .=r2-2'5.    G.=2*64-2-73.    Lustre  vitreous  ;  on  i-l  iuelining  to  pearly 
Color  white  or  grayish ;  frequently  tinged  red 
by  arsenate  of  cohalt.     Streak  white.     Trans- 
lucent— opaqne.     Fracture  uneven.     Thin  laini- 
tise  flexible. 


Oomp.— 2HCaA804+5aq=Ai8enio  pentoxide  51*1,  lime 
24-9,  water  240=  100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  becomes 
opaque.  B.  B.  in  O.F.  fuses  with  intumescence  to  a  white 
enamel,  and  colors  the  dame  light  blue  (arsenic).  On  char- 
coal in  B.F.  gives  arsenical  fum<-s,  and  fuses  to  a  semi-transparent  globule,  sometimes  tinged 
blue  from  traces  of  cobalt.  The  ignited  mineral  reacts  alkaline  to  test  paper.  Insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  acids. 

Obi. — Found  with  arsenical  ores  of  cobalt  and  silver  at  Wittichen,  Baden ;  at  Andreasbezg, 
and  at  Riechelsdorf  and  Bieber  ;  at  Joaohimsthal. 

This  species  was  named,  in  allusion  to  its  containing  arsenic,  from  itxipfuucoy,  poison, 

Stbuyite. — An  amm'miuin-magnesium  phosphate  containi!4g  12  equivalents  of  water.  la 
l^uano  from  Saldanha  Bay,  Africa. 

HAiDiNGBRiT£.—HCifcAs04  4- aq.=  Arsenic  pentoxide  58*1,  lime  28 '3,  water  13*6=100. 
Joachimsthal  (?}. 

Brdshite.— HCaPO«(B«P.OB)+2aq=PhoRphoruF  pentoxide  41*3.  lime  82-0,  water  0'1= 
100.     Monodinic.     G.=2  208.     On  guano  at  Ave'^  Island  and  Sombrero. 

Hbtabuushite.— 2HCaP04+3aq.  6.=:2-3/>.  Sombrero.  ORNn'HRiTB.  Probably  altered 
bruflhite. 

CnnRcnrrK.— R»P.i0»-|-4aq,  with  E=Ce(Di),Ca.     OomwaU. 

Wapplbritr  {Fremd}. — Triolinic.  In  minute  crystals  and  in  incrustations.  Color  white. 
Composilion  H,Ca.Mg)AsO4+7aq=(0a  :  Mg=r4  :  3)  arsenic  pentoxide  48*7,  lime  13*5,  mag- 
nesia 7*3,  water  30  5:=  100.  Found  with  pharmacolite  ac  Joochimsthal.  Schrauf  states  thai 
rcuderUe  is  a  pseudomorph  after  wapplerite. 

HcBRNESiTB. — Monoclinio.  Color  snow-white.  Composition  Mg8A8]0s+8aq.  From  the 
Banat. 

PiCBOl*HARMACOLlTK.^Monoolinio.     Cat(Mgs)Asa08+6aq.     Biechelsdoif ;  Fxeibeig. 


ViVlANITXS. 

Monoclinic.     C  =  75^  34',  /A  /=  108°  2',  1  A 1  =  120^  26',  c:h:d^ 
•935792  : 1-33369  : 1 ;  v.  Ratli.    Surface il smooth, othere 
striated.     Cleavage  :  t-i,  highly  perfect ;  i-i  and  ^i  in  677  -^ 

traces.     Often  reniform  and  globular.     Structure  diver-  ^ — >v  ' 

gent,  fibrous,  or  earthy ;  also  incrusting. 

H.=l-5-2.  G.=2'58-2*68.  Lustre,  i-i  pearly  or  me- 
tallic pearly;  other  faces  vitreons.  Color  white  or  color- 
less, or  nearly  so,  when  unaltered  ;  often  blue  to  green, 
deepening  on  exposure;  usually  green  when  seen  per- 
pendicularly to  the  cleavage-face,  and  blue  transvei-sely ; 
the  two  colors  mingled,  producing  the  ordinary  dirty  blue 
color.  Streak  colorless  to  bluish- white,  soon  changing  to 
indigo-blue;  color  of  the  dry  powder  often  liver-hiown. 
Transparent — translucent;  becoming  opaque  on  expo- 
sure. Fracture  not  observable.  Thin  laminse  flexible. 
Se(*.tile. 

Oomp.— FosPaOt48aq=FhosphoruB  nntozide  28*8,  iron  protoxide  48*0,  water  28*7=100 
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DKsoRiFnvE  -msKRkjjoor. 


Pyr^  «to.->Itt  the  dosed  kibe  yieldB  neutial  water,  wldteni  and  exfoliatei.  B.B.  fuei  al 
lis,  coloring  the  flame  bluish- green,  to  a  grayish-black  magnetic  i^obole.  With  the  finxei 
reacts  for  iron.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Difil — Distinguishing  chdractere :  deep- blue  color;  softness;  solubility  in  acid. 

Obfl. — Occurs  associated  with  pyrrhotite  and  pyrite  in  copper  and  tin  Yeine ;  in  beds  of 
day,  and  sometimes  associated  with  liMionite,  or  bog  iron  ore;  often  in  cavities  of  fossils  or 
buried  bones.  Occurs  at  Wheal  Falmouth,  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall ;  in  DovonBhire,  near 
Tayistock;  at  Bodenmais.  The  earthy  variety,  called  blue  iron  earth  or  fiatioe  Prvnian  blue 
oooQTB  in  Greenland,  Garinthia,  Cornwall,  eta     At  Cransac,  France. 

In  N.  America,  it  occurs  in  2/ew  Jerety^  at  Allentown ;  at  Franklin.  Also  in  Ddavonre^  near 
lUddletown ;  near  Cape  flenlopen.  In  Maryland^  in  the  north  part  of  Somerset  and  Wor- 
cester Cos.     In  Virginia,  in  Stafford  Co.     In  Canada,  with  limonite  at  Yandreuil,  abundant. 

LUDLAMTTB  {FHHd). — MonocUnia  H.=8'4.  G.=3*12.  Color  dear  green,  from  pele  to 
dark.  Transparent,  brilliant.  Composition  2FeaP,(0« + HaFeOs  +  8aq= Phosphorus  pentozide 
ff9'88,  iron  protoxide  53  06,  water  17*00=100.     Cornwall. 

BRTTHBITE.    Cobalt  Bloom.    Kobaltbli&the,  Oerm, 

Monoclinic.  t7=70^  64',  /a/=  111°  16'  (9a14  =  146°  19';  i:h:d 
=  0-9747  : 1-3818  :  1.  Surfaces  i-i  and  l-t  vertically 
Btriated.  Cleavage :  i-l  highly  perfect,  i-i  and  li  indis- 
tinct. Also  in  globular  and  reniforni  shapes,  having  a 
drusy  surface  and  a  columnar  structure ;  sometimes  stel- 
late.   Also  pulverulent  and  earthy,  incrusting. 

H.=:l*5-2"5  ;  the  lowest  on  ut  G.=2-948.  Lustrej 
of  iri  pearly ;  other  faces  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitre- 
ous ;  also  dull  and  earthy.  Color  crimson  and  peach- 
red,  sometimes  pearl-  or  green isli-gray  ;  red  tints  incline 
to  blue,  perpendicular  to  cleavage-face.  Streak  a  little 
paler  than  the  color ;  the  dry  powder  deep  lavender- 
blue.  Transparent — subtranslucent.  Fmcture  not  ob- 
servable.   Thin  laminsB  flexible  in  one  direction.    Sectile. 

Oomp.— CotAii30t+8aq=ArBenio  pentozide  88*40,  cobalt  oxide  87*56,  water  24  04;  Co 
often  partly  replaoed  by  Fe,Ca,  or  Ni. 

Pyr.,  eto.~In  the  oloeed  tnbe  yields  water  at  a  gentle  heat  and  turns  blniah ;  at  a  higher 
heat  gives  off  arsenons  oxide,  which  oondeDses  in  crystals  on  the  cool  glass,  and  the  reaidne 
has  a  dark  gray  or  black,  color.  B.  B.  in  the  forceps  f nses  at  2  to  a  gray  besd,  and  colors  the 
flame  light  blue  (arsenic).  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  an  arsenical  odor,  and  fuses  to  a  dark  gray 
arsenide,  which  with  borax  gives  the  deep  blue  color  characteristic  of  ooball  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  add,  giving  a  rose-red  solution. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony  ;  at  Saalf eld  in  Thuriugia ;  Wolfach  and  Wittichen 
fai  Baden;  Modum  in  Norway;  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny;  in  Cornwall,  at  the  Botallaok 
mine,  etc. 

Erythrite,  when  abundant,  Is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  smalt  Named  from  ^pv^pis, 
red, 

RosEUTE.*— Triclimc(Schrauf).  Usually  in  complex  twin  crystals.  H.=r8'5.  G.=3  585 
-8*788.  Color  rose-red.  Composition  BsAstiOt-i-2aq  (or  8aq),  vrith  B=Ca,Mg,  and  Co.  Ana- 
lysis,  Winkler.  As,0»  49  96,  CoO  12*45,  CaO  23-72.  MgO  4*67,  H,0  9-69=100-49.  Found  at 
Schneebeig,  Saxony ;  the  crystals  from  the  Daniel  Mine  have  a  lighter  color  than  those  of  the 
Bappold  Mbie,  the  latter  containing  less  cobalt  and  more  calcium. 

WiNKLBBiTB.— Contains  As90ft,Cu,eo,Fe,Co,Ni,Ca,HaO,COt,  etc.  Hixture(?).  Pria, 
Spain. 

KdTTiorrR. — ^Near  erythrite,  but  contains  zinc.     Schneeberg. 

Ankabbki^itb  (Nickelbliithe,  ^«rfii.).—NisAs20tf8aq= Arsenic  pentoxide  88*6,  nickel 
oxide  87*2,  water  24*2=100.  Soft,  earthy.  Color  apple-green.  Allemont;  Annaberg; 
Biechelsdorf. 

HUREAULrrs.— A  hydrous  Iron-manganese  phosphate,  ocxnmng  in  cavities  in  triphylita 
at  Limoges,  France. 

CHONORARflBiviTB.— Yellow  grains  in  barite ;  probaMj  a  manganese  arsenate.  Paisbog. 
Sweden. 
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XJBBTHBNITB. 

Orthorhorabic.    7a /=  92**  20',  <? A l-i  =  U3^  60';  i:b    d  =  0-7811 
1*041G :  1.      Cmtals    usually    octahedral    in    aspect 
Cleavage :  diagonal,  i-i,  i-i,  very  indistinct.     Also  globu- 
lar or  reuiform,  and  compact. 

H.=4.  G.=3-6-3-8.  Lusti-e  resinous.  Color  olive- 
green,  generally  dark.  Streak  olive-green.  Translucent, 
to  snbtranslucent.  Fi*acture  subcouchoidal — uneven. 
Brittle. 

Oomp. — GUiPaOfl+ftq,  or  Gn»PsOt  4- SaCuOa  (RamnL)=Pho8phonii 
pentoxide  297.  copper  oxide  66*5,  water  8 '8= 100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  doeed  tabe  yields  water  and  turns  black.  B.B. 
fiia«98  «t  2  and  oolora  the  flame  emerald-green.  On  oharooal  with  soda 
giyes  metaUio  copper,  aometimes  also  an  arsenical  odor.  Fnsed  with 
metallic  lead  on  diarcoal  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  lead  phosphate,  which  treated  in  R.F.  gives  a  crystalline  polyhedral  bead  on  cooling. 
With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  copper.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Oba. — Occurs  at  Ltbethen,  in  Hungary;  at  Bheinbreitenbach  and  Bhl  on  the  Bhine ;  at 
Niaohne  Tagilak  in  the  Ural ;  in  Bolivia ;  Chili. 
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OlilVIlNITS. 

Orthorhombic.      7a7=  92°  30',    (9  A 14  =  144°  14';   <J :  ?  :  rf  =  0-72 
i'0446  :  1.    Cleavaore:  /  and  14  in  traces.    Sometimes  aci- 
cular.     Also  globular  and  reuiform,   indistinctly  fibi*ou8, 
fibres    straight  and   divergent,  rarely  promiscuous;    also 
curved  lamellar  and  granular. 

IL=3.  G.=4-l-4'4.  Lustre  adamantine — vitreous;  of 
some  fibrous  varieties  pearly.  Color  various  shades  of  olive- 
green,  passing  into  leek-,  siskin-,  pistachio-,  and  blackish- 
green  ;  also  liver-  and  wood- brown ;  sometimes  straw-yellow 
and  grayish-white.  Streak  olive-green — bi-own.  Sul)trans- 
pareiit — opaque.  Fracture,  when  observable,  conchoidal — 
uneven.    !Brittle. 


/^ 


\y 


I  » 


Oomp.^Gu4AssO»+aq=GutAs«Os+HsGnOs  (1tamm.)=AiBenio  pentoxide  40*66,  coppei 
oxide  5615,  water  819=100. 

Pyr.,  et3. — In  the  closed  tube  giyes  water.  B.  B.  fuses  at  2,  coloring  the  flame  bluish-green, 
and  on  cooling  the  f ased  mass  appears  dystalline.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with  deflagratidn, 
gives  off  arsenical  fumes,  and  yields  a  metallic  arsenide,  which,  with  soda  yields  a  globule  of 
copper.     With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  copper.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — ^The  ciystalliied  varieties  occur  in  many  of  the  ComwaU  mines ;  near  Tavistock  in 
Deyonshire ;  also  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  at  Gamsdorf  and  Saalf  eld  in  Thuzingia ;  the 
Tyrol;  the    Banat;  Siberia;  Chili;  and  other  places. 

Adaiote — ZnsA830a-)-H.Zn0i=:Arsenic  pentoxide  40*2,  zinc  oxide  50*7,  water  81=100. 
Golor  yellow.     Chanareillo,  Chili ;  Cap  Garonne. 

TAOiLrrB  -~Cu4P,0«  +  3aq  ( = CuaPsOs + HaCuO^ +2aq).  Color  emerald-green.  Nischne- 
Tagilak.  Isoclasftb.  Ca4P.^Ofl+5aq(=CatPsOa+HsCaOs+4aq).  Colorleas  to  snow-white. 
Joachimsthal. 

EucnROii'B.— CusAsjOg+HjCuOi+Oaq  (Bamm.)= Arsenic  pentoxide  34*1,  copper  oxide 
47*2.  water  18  7=  100.     Color  emerald-green.    Libethen,  Hnngaiy. 

C H liOKOTiLB.  — Ca 3  AsaO « -f-  6aq.  In  capillary  crystals.  Also  fibrous :  massiye.  Color  apple- 
green.     In  quartz  at  Schneeberg  and  Zinnwald  ;  Thuringia ;  Chili  ( FrtmA), 

VsazBi^TiTB  (^m«(//).— A  hydrous  copper  phosphate  ;  composition  4CuiPsOa+5aq.  Tri- 
clinia    Occurs  in  czystidline  crusts  on  a  gamat-rock  at  Morawicza  in  the  Banat. 
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UROOONXTB.    Linsenen,  Oerm, 

Monoclinic.  /a/=  74^  21',  DesCl.  0^=88^  83'.  Cleavage  lateral, 
but  obtained  with  difficulty.     Earely  granular. 

H.=2-2-5.  6.=2-88-2'98.  Lusti-e  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinoua. 
Color  and  streak  sky-blue — verdigris-groen.  Fracture  imperfectly  ''oii- 
ehoidal,  uneven.    Imperfectly  sectile. 

Oomp.— Formnla  Gns(Al)  A8i(P0O(i+Hfl(Gas.3^1)O«-l-9aq,  with  Ga,  :  M=S  :  2,  and  Am  r 
P=l  :  4.  This  requires  arsenio  pentozide  23*1,  phosphorus  pentozide  3  "O,  copper  oxide  35  9 
alxunina  103,  water  27'1=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^In  the  closed  tuhe  giyes  much  water  and  turns  olive-green.  B.B.  cracks  open, 
out  does  not  decrepitate  ;  fuses  less  readily  than  olivenite  to  a  dark  gray  slag;  on  charooal 
cracks  open,  deflagrates,  and  gives  reactions  like  olivenite.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — With  various  ores  of  copper,  pjzite,  and  quartz,  at  Wheal  Gorland,  Wheal  KuttreU, 
etc.,  in  GomwaU;  also  in  minute  crystals  at  Herrengrund  in  Hungary ;  and  in  Yoigtland. 

PSKUDOMALACHITB  PAo»pA«jAafc*««.  —  Gu6P,0,,-+-3aq=Gu,P,Oa-i-3H,CuO,=PaO»  21  1, 
CuO  70*9,  HaO  8'0=100.  Triclinic  (Schrauf).  G.=4'34.  Color  emerald-green.  Related 
sub-species:  Ehlitk  (/V^wwe),  Cu8Pu08-h2H,GuOi-f aq  (Ramm.);  Dihydkite,  Cu,PsO*-h 
2H9GUOS.     Ehl,  near  Liuz,  on  the  Bhine  ;  Libethen,  Hungazy ;  Nischne  Tagilek ;  Cornwall. 

£RiNrrB.-~Cu»AstOs+2H3CuOs.  In  mammiUnted  cxystalline  groups.  Color  green.  Com- 
walL 

GoRNWALLiTB. — GnfiABiOia+8aq(=CusABaO«+2H3GuOs+aq).  Amorphous.  Color  green. 
Cornwall  {Ghureh). 

Pbittacinite. — Occurs  in  thin  crypto-ciystalline  coatings,  sometimes  having  a  botiyoida] 
structure;  also  pulverulent.  Color  siskin  green  to  olive-green.  Formula  2BsYsOa+3H9CuOi 
+6aq,  with  B=^Pb  :  Gu=3  :  1.  This  requires :  Vanadium  pentoxide  19*32,  lead  oxide  53*15, 
copper  oxide  18*95,  water  8  58=100.  Found  at  the  gold  mines  in  Silver  Star  District,  Mon- 
tana (Genth.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  III.,  xii.,  35,  1876). 

MoTTiiAMiTB. — Occurs  as  a  thin  crystalline  incrustation,  which  is  sometimes  velvety,  con- 
sisting of  minute  crystals  ;  more  generaUy  compact  H.=3.  G.=5'894.  Color  black  by 
reflected  light,  in  thin  particles  yeUowiah,  translucent  (crystals) ;  purpliah-brown,  opaque, 
(compact).  Formula  (Pb,Cu)«V.j08  +  2H2(Pb,Cu)Oa,  which  requires  vanadium  pentoxide  18*74. 
copper  oxide  20*39,  lead  oxide  57  18,  water  3*69=100.  Belated  to  dihydrite  and  «ixinite. 
Found  in  Keuper  Bandstone  at  Alderley  Edge  and  Mottram  St.  Andrew's,  in  Cheshire, 
Enfifland  (Roscoe,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  xxv.,  III.,  1876). 

VoLBORTHrrE.— B4V»0«-i-aq,  with  B=Ca  :  Cu=2  :  8  (or  8  :  7),  Bamm.  From  the  Uzak. 
Kalk-volborthit  (Germ.),  Friedricharode,  contains  oalciunu 


OUNOOLASm].    Strahlerz,  Oerm. 

Monoclinic.  O  =  S0°  30',  /A  /,  front,  =  56°.  Cleavage :  basal,  highly 
perfect.  Also  massive,  hemispherical,  or  reniforin  ; 
681  structure  radiated  fibrous. 

>r" \  H.=2-5-3.      G.=4-19-4-36.      Lustre:    0   pearly; 

elsewhere  vitreous  to  resinous.  Color  intenialfy  daVk 
verdigris-green  •  externally  blackish-blue  green.  Streak 
bluish-green.     Subtranslucent.     Not  very  brittle. 

Oomp.— CusA8tiO!i4-8HaCuOs=Arsemc  pentozide  80*2,   oonpes 
oxide  62-7,  water  7  1  -100. 
Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  olivenite. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Cornwall,  with  other  ores  of  copper,  at  several 
mines.     Also  found  in  the  Erzgebirge 
^  ^^  Tybolite  (KupferBchaum). — A  hydrous  arsenate  of  copper  (On, 

As^0io+/Miq),  containing^  also  calcium  carbonate  (as  an  impurity  f  ) 
Color  pale  apple-green.     Libethen.  Hungary ;  Schneeberg,  etc. 
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Chaixophtllitb  (Copper  mica ;  Kupfeiglimmer,  (7«n».).— CatA«tO«-f  5H,Ga03  +  7H,0= 
Arsenic  pentoxide  31-8,  copper  oxide  58*7,  water  20  0=100.  Copper  miaea  of  Cornwall, 
Hungary;  Moldawa. 


I^AZUUm.    Blauspath,  Oerm, 

Monoclinic.  C  =  88°-15',  7  A  7  =  91**  30',  (9  A  l-i  =  139=*  45',  Prllfer ; 
cibi  d=z  0-86904  : 1-0260  :  1.  Twins:  twiuiiing-plaue  i-i;  also  O.  Cleav- 
age: lateral,  iudistinct.    Also  massive. 

684 


H.=5-6.  G.=3-057,  Fiichs.  Lustre  viti^eons.  Color  azure- blue;  com- 
monly a  fine  deep  blue  viewed  aloiio^  one  axis,  and  a  pale  greenish-bluo 
alongr  another.  Streak  white.  Snbtranslucent — opaque.  Fractui-e  uneven* 
Brittle. 

Comp.— RAlP30B+aq=2VlPa0s+Ha(Mg,Fe)0s  (Dana)=:Pho8phoraB  pentoxide  46  8,  ala> 
mina  840,  magnesia  18  2,  water  6*0=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tabe  wbitena  and  yields  water.  B.B.  with  cobalt  solution  the 
bine  color  of  the  mineral  is  restored.  In  the  forceps  whitens,  cracks  open,  swells  up,  and 
without  fusion  falls  to  pieces,  coloring  the  flame  bluish- green.  The  green  color  is  made  more 
intense  by  moistening  the  assay  with  sulphuric  acid.  With  the  fluxes  gives  an  iron  glass ; 
with  soda  on  Charcot  an  infusible  mass.  Unacted  upon  by  acids,  retaining  perfectly  its  blue 
color. 

DiiOEl — Characterized  by  its  fine  blue  color;  blue  flame  B.B. 

Obs. — Occurs  near  Werf  en  in  Salzburg ;  in  Gratz,  near  Vorau ;  in  Krieglach,  in  Styria ;  at 
Hochthaligrat,  at  the  Gk>mer  glacier,  in  Switzerland  ;  in  Horrsjoberg,  Wermland ;  Westana, 
Sweden ;  also  at  Tijuco  in  Minas  Geraen.  Brazil.  Abundant  at  Crowder^s  Mt.,  Lincoln  Ca, 
N.  C;  and  on  Gcavefl  Mt.,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ga.,  50  m.  above  Augusta. 

SOORODim. 

Orthorhombic.    7  A  7  =  98^  2',  O  A  l-l  =  132°  20' ;  <5 :  2  :  ^  =  1-0977  . 
1*1511  :  1,  Miller.     Cleavage :  i-2  imperfect,  i-i  and  i-l  in 
traces. 

II.=3-5-4.  G.=3-l-3'3:  Lustre  vitreous — subadaman- 
tine  and  subresinous.  Color  pale  leek-green  or  liver-brown. 
Streak  white.  Subti-ansparent — translucent.  Fracture 
uneven. 

Oomp. — FeAs908-t-4aq= Arsenic  pentoxide  49*8,  iron  sesquioxide 
34-6,  water  15-6=100. 

Pjrr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  yields  neutral  water  and  turns  yellow. 
B.B  fuses  easUy,  coloring  the  flame  blue.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives 
arsenical  fumes,  and  with  soda  a  black  magnetic  scoria.  With  the  fluxes 
reacts  for  iron.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Obt.— Found  at  SdhwarxenbeTg  in  Sazonj ;  at  Nertschinsk,  Sibefia ;  Dembach  in  Njmhui  ; 
in  the  Comiah  mines ;  at  the  Minas  Gtoraee,  in  Bzazil;  in  Popajan;  at  the  gold  minea  of  Vic- 
toria in  Aoi  tralia.  Oocon  in  minute  czystala  and  druses,  near  Edenville,  N.  T.;  in  Oabanas 
Co.,  N.  0. 

WAVBXiZJTB. 

Orthorhombic.  I^  /=  126°  25',  (9  A 14  =  14*'  23' ;  <J :  2  :  rf  =  0-7431 
:  1*4943  : 1.  Cleavage :  I  ratljer  perfect ;  also  brachydia- 
P>nal.  Usually  in  hemispherical  or  globular  concretions, 
having  a  radiated  structure! 

H. =3-25-4.  G.=2-316-2-337.  Lustre  vitreous,  iucHn- 
ing  to  pearly  and  resinous.  Color  white,  passing  into  yel- 
low, green,  gray,  bix)wn,  and  black.  Streak  white.  Ti-ans- 
lucent 


'c>i/ 


also  etch  the  tube. 


Oomp.— Al|P4Olg,l^aq=2AlP,Os+H«3^lO•+0aq=Pho8phonlspentox- 
ide85'16,alumina38-10,  water26'74=:100;  1  to  2  p.  o.  fluorine  is  often 
present,  replacing  the  oxygen. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  giyes  off  much  water,  the  last  portions 
of  which  react  acid  and  oolor  Brazil-wood  paper  yellow  (fluorine),  and 
B  B.  in  the  forceps  swells  up  and  splits  frequently  into  fine  acicular 
particles,  which  are  infusible,  but  color  the  flame  pale  green ;  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid 
the  g^en  becomes  more  intense.  Gives  a  blue  with  cobalt  solution.  Some  yarieties  react 
for  iron  and  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  off  fumes  of  flno- 
hydrio  acid,  which  etch  glass.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  caustic  potash. 

"DiSL — Distinguished  from  the  zeolites  and  from  gibbsite  by  its  giving  a  phosphorus  reac* 
tion ;  it  dissolves  in  acid  without  gelatinization. 

Obs. — Found  near  Barnstaple,  Devonshire ;  at  Glonmel  and  Cork,  Ireland ;  in  the  Shiant 
Isles  of  Scotland ;  at  Zbirow  in  Bohemia;  Zajecov  in  Bohemia;  at  Frankenbeig and  Langen- 
striegis,  Saxony ;  Diensberg,  near  Gie&sen,  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  in  a  manganese  mine  in  Wein- 
bach,  near  Weilbnrg,  in  Nassau  ;  at  Villa  Rica,  Minas  Geraes,  BrazU.  In  the  United  States, 
at  the  slate  quarries  of  York  Co.,  Pa.;  at  Washington  mine,  Davidson  Co.,  N.  C;  at  White 
Horse  Station,  Chester  Co. ,  Pa ;  Magnet  Cove,  Ark. 

Zepiiargyichitb.  —Near  wavellite.  Composition  AlP^Og  +  6aq  (or  5aq,  Ramm.).  Compact. 
Color  greenish  to  gprayish.     Occurs  in  sandstone  at  Tronic,  Bohemia. 

CoBRULBOLACTiTE. — Crypto-crystalUne.  Color  milk-white  to  light  blue.  Compositico 
(Petersen)  T^zlsP^Ois  +  lOaq.  Katzenellnbogen.  Nassau.  Also  Chester  Co.,  Penn.  ^Genth, 
who  regards  the  copper,  4  p.  o.,  as  belonging  to  the  mineral.) 


PHABMAOOSIDIIRim.    Wibfelerz,  Oen/K 

Isometric ;  tetrahedral.  CrystalB  modified  cnbes  and  teti-ahedrons. 
Oleavafi^e:  cubic,  imperfect.  0  sometimes  striated  parallel  to  its  edge  of 
intersection  with  plane  1 ;  planes  often  curved.    Earely  granular. 

H.=2-5.  G.= 2*9-3.  Lustre  adamantine  to  greasy,  not  very  distinct 
Color  olive-green,  passing  into  yellowish-brown,  bordering  sometimes  upon 
hyacinth-red  and  blackish -brown  ;  also  passing  into  grasb-green,  emerald- 
green,  and  honey-yellow.  Streak  green — lirown,  yellow,  pale.  Subtrans- 
pareut — subtranslucent.    Hather  sectile.     Pyroelectric. 

Oomp.— Fe«As«03T,15aq=8FeAs308+HsFeOa  +  12H,0=Ar8enio  pentozide  48  18,  iron 
Mwinioxide  40*00,  water  16*87=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  scorodite. 

Obs.-  -Formerly  obtained  at  the  mines  of  Wheal  Gk>rland,  Wheal  Umty,  and  Carharrack» 
in  Cornwall ;  now  found  at  Burdle  Gill  in  Cumberland ;  in  minute  tetrahedral  crystals  at 
Wheal  Jane  ;  also  in  Australia ;  at  St.  Leonard  in  J  ranee  and  at  Svaneebeig  and  Schwar- 
MDbnzg  in  Saxony. 
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Named  from  ^ApfMwtop^  poiton  (in  allnaion  to  the  azaenio  preeent),  and  vihipos^  iron.  WHtfd' 
av,  of  the  Germans,  means  mtbe-are, 

Bhaoite  {Weubaeh),—GompoBiUon  BiioAB40ss+9aq=2BiA804+8H»BiOt=AiBenio  pent- 
oxide  15*6,  bismuth  oxide  78*9,  water  6*5=100.  Spherical  cxystaUine  aggregates.  Odloi 
bright  green.     Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Pi.UMBOouMMiTB.->Composition  onoertain.  Contains  essentially  alumina,  lead,  water, 
and  phosphorus  pentoxide.    Huelgoet ;  Cumberland ;  Mine  la  Motte,  Ma 


ohujDRbkits.* 

Orthorhorabic.    7  A  /=  lir  54',  O  A  1-i  =  136^  26' ;  <J :  ?  :  4  =  0-9512 
1*4798  :  1.    Plane  O  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  form  a  double  six- 
sided  pyramid^  made  up  of  the  planes  1, 2-i,  with  ^i  small.    Cleavage :  t-i, 


iini>erfect 


H.=4-5-5.  G.~3-18~3*24.  Lustre  viti-eous,  inclining  to  resinous. 
Color  yellowish-white  and  pale  yellowish-bi'own,  also  brownish-black. 
Streak  white,  yellowish.     Translucent.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp. — Formula  somewhat  uncertain.  Analysis:  BammeUbezg,  Ps0»  28*92,  2^]0»  14*44. 
FeO  80-68,  MnO  9-07,  MgO  014,  H.O  10-98=100-23. 

Pyr.,  etc.— lu  the  closed  tube  gives  off  neutral  water.  B.B.  sweUs  up  into  ramifications, 
and  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  mass,  coloring  the  flame  pale  green.  Heated  on  charcoal 
turns  black  and  becomes  msgnetic.  With  soda  gives  a  reaction  for  manganese.  With  borax 
and  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  iron  and  manganese.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs.— Occurs  near  Tavistock ;  also  at  Wheal  Crebor,  in  Devonshire ;  on  slate  at  Crinnis 
mine  in  ComwalL    Hebron,  Me.  (f.  688.). 


TORQUOIS.    Callaite.    Kallait,  Ealait,  Germ. 

Reniform,  stalactitic  or  incrueting.     Cleavage  none. 

H.=6.  G-.=2'6-2-83.  Lustre  somewhat  waxy,  feeble.  Color  sky-blue, 
bluish-green  to  apple-green.  Streak  white  or  greenish.  Feebly  subti-aiis- 
lucent — opaque.     Fracture  small  conchoidal. 

Oomp.— Hydrous  aluminum  phosphate,  perhaps  i^l3p20ii+5aq=PhosphoTus  pentoxide 
32-6,  alimiina  46-9,  water  20-5=100 

Pyr.,  eto. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  yields  water,  and  turns  brown  or  black.  B.B. 
in  the  forceps  becomes  brown  and  assumes  a  glassy  appearance,  but  does  not  fuse ;  colors 
the  flame  green ;  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  color  is  at  first  blue  (copper  chloride). 
With  the  sodium  test  gives  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  gives 
beads  in  O.  F.  which  are  yellowish  green  while  hot,  and  pure  green  on  cooling.  With  salt  of 
phosphorus  and  tin  oa  charcoal  gives  an  opaque  red  bead  (copper).  Soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Obs.—  Occurs  in  clay  slate  in  a  mountainous  district  in  Persia,  not  far  from  Niohabour. 
According  to  Agaphi,  the  only  naturalist  who  has  visited  the  locality,  turquois  occurs  only  in 
veins,  which  traverse  the  mountain  in  aU  directions.     An  impure  variety  is  found  in  Silesia, 


-/- 
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and  at  Oelsnitz  in  Saxony.  W.  P.  Blake  xefen  here  to  a  hard  yeUoi^iflh-  to  blniAh-green  atone 
(which  he  identifies  with  the  ehalehihuitl  of  the  Mexicans)  from  the  moontaine  Lou  CeriJlas, 
20  m.  S.  E.  of  Santa  F^.     A  paie  green  turquois  occnrs  in  the  Golumbuii  district,  Nevada. 

Turqaois  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  gem.  The  Persian  king  ia 
said  to  retain  for  his  own  nse  all  the  larger  and  finely  tinted  specimens. 

Pboanitb. — Composition  AljPaOii-t-6aq=Phoephora8  pentoxide  311,  alnmina  81*1« 
water  23  7=  100.     Striegis,  Saxony. 

DUFRENITK.— Composition  FeaP^On+Saq  (FeP40,,H-H«FeO,)= Phosphorus  pentoxide 
27 '5,  iron  sesqnloxide  62 '0,  water  10*5=100.  Anglar,  Dept.  of  Haute  Vieune;  Hirschberig, 
Westphalia ;  Allentown,  N.  J.     In  deposits  of  nodules  1  to  6  in.  thick,  in  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va 

Ahdrbwbitk. — In  globular  forms,  having  a  radiated  stmcture.  H.=4.  0.  =8*475. 
Color  dark  green.  Analysis,  Hight.  P.O.  26*09,  FeO,  44-64,  AlO,  0*92,  CuO  10  86,  FeO  7*11 , 
MnO  0*60.  CaO  0*09,  SiOs  0  49,  H<0  8*79=99*59.  In  a  tin  lode,  West  Phenix  mine,  near 
Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

CUALCOSIDERITE. — In  bright  green  crystals  (triclinio)  on  Andrewsite  (see  above).  H.= 
4*5.  G.=3108.  Analysis,  Flight,  P^O.  29  93,  As,0.  O'Ol,  FeO,  42  81,  AlO,  4-45.  CnO  814, 
H,0  15*00,  U03tr.  =  100*94.    Also  as  a  coating  on  dufrenite.     Cornwall.     Sayn,  Westphalia. 

Henwoodite.— In  globular  forms,  with  a  radiated  structure.  H.=4-4'5.  G.=2-67. 
Color  turquois- blue  to  bluish -green.  B.B.  infusible.  Analysis,  P.^Ot  48*94,  :\IOi  18*24, 
FeO,  2*74,  C\iO  7  10,  CaO  0  54,  H,0  17  10,  SiO^  1*37,  loss  8*97=100.  Occurs  on  Umonite  at 
the  West  Phenix  mine,  Cornwall  (CoOins,  Min.  Mag.,  1,  p.  11). 

Caooxemitk.— Supposed  to  be  an  iron  wavellite.  Composition  Fe,P,0ii+12aq.  In  i»- 
diated  tufts.     Color  yellow.     Hrbeck  mine.  Bohemia. 

Akseniobideritr.— Analysis  by  Church,  As^Ot  89*86,  FeOi  85-75,  CaO  15'5S,  MgO  018, 
KgO  0*47,  H;.0  7-87=99  66.  Formula  (Bamm.)  2CatAs,Os+FeABt.O»  +  3H«FeO«.  Ro- 
man^ohe. 

Atblbstitb.— EssentiaUy  a  bismuth  arsenate.     In  minute  yellow  oiystals  at  SchneebeiK: 


TORBSRNITB.    Chalcolite.    Kupfer-Uranit,  Oerm. 

Tetragonal.  OM-l  =  134**  8' ;  c  =  1-03069.  Forms  sqnare  tables,  with 
often  replaced  edges ;  rarely  suboctahedral.  Cleav- 
age: basal  highly  perfect,  micaceous.  Unknown 
inassiTe  or  earthy. 

II.=2-2-5.    G.=3*4-3-6.     Lustre  of  0  pearly,  of 
other  faces  subadamaiitine.      Color  emerald-  and 

-.^ j^rass  green,  and  sometimes  leek-,  apple-,  and  sis- 

ComwalL  kin-green.     Streak  somewhat  paler  than  the  color. 

Transparent— subtranshicent.  Fracture  not  ob- 
servable. Sectile.  Lamina)  brittle  and  not  flexible.  Optically  uniaxial ; 
double  refraction  negative. 

Oomp — Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  U  :  P  :  0=1  :  6  :  5  :  8;  formula  CuU2PaO„  +  8aq=2(UO»),P-Oi 
-f CuiPuOa+24aq.  The  formula  requires:  Phosphorus  pentoxide  15*1,  uranium  tricside 
61*2,  copper  oxide  8*4,  water  15-8=10(). 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  (dosed  tube  yields  water.  In  the  foroeps  fuses  at  2*5  to  a  blackish  mass, 
and  colors  the  flame  green.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  a  green  bead,  which  with  tin  on 
charcoal  becomes  on  cooling  opaque  red  (copper).  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  a  globule  of 
copper.     Affords  a  phosphide  with  the  sodium  test     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Gunnifi  Lake,  Tincroft  and  Wheal  Buller,  near  Redrutb,  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall. 
Found  also  at  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Eibenstock,  and  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony ;  in  Bohemia,  at 
Joaohimsthal  and  Zinnwald ;  in  Belgium,  at  Vielsalm. 

Both  this  species  and  the  autunite  have  gone  under  the  common  name  of  uraniie ;  tht 
former  also  as  Copper^uraniU^  the  latter  Lime-uraniU, 
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AUTUNITB.*  XJninit;  Ealk-Uranglimmer,  Kalk-Uranit,  Qerm. 

Orthorhorabic ;  but  form  very  nearly  sauai-e,  and  crystals  resembling 
cloeely  those  of  torbernite.    Cleavage :  basal  eminent,  as  in  torbernite. 

H.= 2-2-5.  G'.=3'05-3'19.  Lustre  of  O  pearly ;  elsewhere  subadaman- 
tine.  Color  citron-  to  sulphur-yellow.  Streak  yellowish.  Ti-anslucent. 
Optically  biaxial,  DesCl. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  B  :  U  :  P  :  H=l :  6  :  5  :  10.  Formnla  GaU,PaOis  +  10aq,  whioh  may 
be  written  2(UOa)aP90a + CasPaOa +30aq.  The  formula  requires :  Phosphorus  pentoxide  14  '9, 
uranium  trioxide  (UOi)  60-4,  lime  5*9,  water  18 '8=  100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  torbernite,  but  no  reaction  for  copper. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Johanngeorg^enstadt ;  at  Lake  Onega,  Wolf  Island,  Russia;  near  Limoges; 
neaf  Autnn ;  formerly  at  South  Basset,  Wheal  Edwards,  and  near  St.  Day,  England.  Occurs 
sparingly  at  Middletown,  Ot. ;  also  in  minute  crystals  at  Chesterfield,  Mass. ;  at  Acworth, 
N.  H. 

TbOoebfte.  — Gomposition  Us AssOm  -i-  12aq= (UOa)s AsaOs  +  ISaq.  This  requires :  Arsenic 
pentoxide  17*0,  uranium  trioxide  65*9,  water  16*5=100.  Monoolinic  In  thin  tabular  crys> 
tals  of  a  lemon-yeUow  color.     Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Waj^UROITB — Composition  Bii«U,As40,4  +  12aq=(UOa)«AsaOi+2BiA8044-8H3BiOj.  This 
requires :  Arsenic  pentoxide  11  '9,  bismuth  oxide  00*0,  uranium  trioxide  22*4,  water5 7=100. 
HonooUnia    In  thin  scaly  crystals.     Color  wax-yellow.     Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

IlRANoaPiNrrB. — An  arsenic  autunite.  Composition  CaU«ASiOis  +  8aq=2(UOj)aAs20tf + 
CaaAB:iO«+24aq= Arsenic  pentoxide  22*9,  uranium  trioxide  57*2,  lime  5*6,  water  14*3=100. 
Color  green.  Schneeberg,  Saxony.  URANosPHiCRiTE.  Color  yeUow.  Analysis,  Winkler : 
U  O,  50-88,  BiaO,  44*34,  HiO  475.     Schneeberg. 

Zeunerite. — According  to  Winkler,  an  arsenic  chalcolite,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous. 
Composition  CuUaAsaOia+8aq=2(U02)3ASi08+CuaAsaO«+24aq= Arsenic  pentoxide  22*3, 
uranium  trioxide  56  0,  copper  oxide  7*7,  water  14*0=100.  Color  bright  green.  Schneeberg, 
Zinnwald,  Saxony;  ComwaU. 

PiTTicrrB. — Iron-sinter.  Composition  uncertain,  contains  As;iOft,  Fed,  SOs,  HaO.  DiA- 
DOCHITB  is  similar,  but  contains  PaOt  instead  of  As^Oi. 


Hydrous    ANnMONAXES. 


BTNDHEiHrrE  (Bleinidre). — Amorphous,  reniform,  or  spheroidal ;  also  earthy  or  incrusting. 
S.=4.  G.  =4 '60-4 '76.  Color  white,  gray «  brownish,  yellowish.  Composition  uncertain; 
analysis  by  Hermann  :  Sb.Oft  31*71,  PbO  61*83,  HgO  6  46=100.  BeBults  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  other  antimonial  ores.  From  Nertschin^  in  Siberia ;  Horhausen ;  near  Endelliou 
in  Cornwall,  with  jamesonite,  from  which  it  is  derived. 


Nn'RATES. 

The  nitrates  are  all  soluble,  and  hence  are  rarely  met  with  in  nature.     They  in<  lude : 

Nitre,  potassium  nitrate  (KNO*).  Found  generally  in  crusts  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  on 
waUs,  rocks,  eta     Also  found  in  numerous  caves  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Soda  Nitre,  sodium  nitrate  (NaNd).    Tarapaca,  Chili. 

NiTROCALCiTB.  calcium  nitrate  (CaNjOs).  Occurs  in  silky  efflorescences  in  limestone 
oayems. 

NrrROHAONBSiTB,  magnesium  nitrate  (MgNaO«).  From  limestone  cavea  NiTBO- 
OLAUBBRTTE,  nitro -sulphate  of  sodium.     Desert  of  Atacama,  Chili. 
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4.  BORATES. 


SASSOUTS. 


Triclinic.     / A  i'  =r  118°  30',  <?  a  /=  95**  8',  O  A  /  =  80°  83',  B.  &  M. 

Twins:  composition-face  O.  Cleavage:  basal  very  perfect,  TJsnally  in 
Bioall  scales,  apparently  six-sided  tables,  and  also  in  stalactitic  forms,  com- 
posed of  small  scales. 

H.=l.  G.=l"48.  Lustre  pearly.  Color  white,  except  when  tinged 
yellow  by  sulphur;  sometimes  gray.  Feel  smooth  and  unctuous.  Taste 
acidulous,  and  slightly  saline  and  bitter. 

Oomp.— HeBaOflrrBoion trioxide  (B,0,)  5646,  water  43*54=100.  The  natiye  stalactitio 
salt  oontaiuB,  mechanicaUy  mixed,  various  imparities,  as  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  iron, 
sulphate  of  calcium,  silica,  etc. 

Pjrr.,  ere. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water.  B.  B.  on  platinum  wire  fuses  to  a  clear  ^lasa 
and  tinges  the  flame  yellowish-green.     Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Obs. — First  detected  in  nature  by  Hofer  in  the  waters  of  the  Tuscan  Isgoons  of  Mont^ 
Botondo  and  Castelnuovo,  and  afterward  in  the  solid  state  at  Sasso  by  MascagnL  The  bot 
vapors  of  the  lagoons  consist  largely  of  it.  Exists  also  in  other  natural  waters,  as  at  Wies- 
baden ;  Aachen ;  Krankenheil  near  Fdlz ;  Clear  Lake  in  Lake  Co.,  California ;  and  it  has 
been  detected  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Occurs  also  abundantly  in  the  crater  of  Ynlcano, 
one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  forming  a  layer  on  sulphur  axid  about  the  fumaroles,  where  it  ^ 
dlsoovered  by  Dr.  HoUand  in  1818. 


8n88EZITfi  {finuk\ 


In  fibrons  seams  or  veins. 

H.=3.  G.=3'42.  Lustre  silky  to  pearly.  Color  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
pink  or  yellow.     Translucent. 

Oomp. — tt^BtOt+aq,  with  R=Mn  :  Mg=4  :  3=Boron  triozide  84*3,  manganese  protoxide 
SO-Q.  magnesia  16*0,  water  8*9=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  darkens  in  color  and  yields  neutral  water.  If  turmeric  paper 
A  moistened  with  this  water  and  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  assumes  a  red  color 
(boron).  Fuses  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  B.B.  in  O.F.  yields  a  black  crystalline  mass 
coloring  the  flame  intensely  yellowish-green.  Beacts  for  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  Soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs — Found  on  Mine  Hill  Franklin  Furnace,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.;  associated  with  franklin- 
ite.  zincite,  willemite,  and  other  manganese  and  zinc  minerals. 

SZAIBBLYITB.  —A hydrous  magnesium  borate,  'HLg^S^xx  +3aq  (or  }aq).  Oocuis  in  adcnlar 
crystals.     Color  white.     Hungary. 

LuowiGiTK  ( 7k/ien»aA).— Finely  fibrous  masses.    H,  =5.    G.  =3-907-4 '016.    Color  black 
ish-green  to  black.     Composition  RfFeBaOio,  with  B=Fe  :  Hg=l  :  5,  or  1  :  3.     For  the 
latter  the  formula  recxuires  :  Boron  trioxide  16  6,  iron  sesquioxide  37  0,  iron  protoxide  17*1, 
magnesia  28  '4.    Occurs  in  a  crystalline  limestone  with  magnetite  at  Morawicza  in  the  Banat 
also  altered  to  limonite. 
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BORAUlTJbl.* 


Isometric ;  letrahedral.    Cleava^ :  octahedral,  in  traces.    Cubic  faces 
sometimes  striated  parallel  to  alternatepaira  of  edges,  as  in  pyrite. 

H.=7,  in  crj'stals;  4-6,  massive.     G.=2*974,  Haidinger/    Lustre  vitre- 
ous, inclining  to  adamantine.     Color  white,  inclining 
to  gray,  yeflow,  and    green.     Streak  wliite.     Sub-  W) 

transparent — translucent.  Fracture  conchoidal,  un- 
even. Pyi'oelectric,  and  polar  kloug  the  four  octa- 
hedral axes. 


Oomp.— MgTBi aClsOtf  =  SMgsBaOi s+HgCls  =  Boron   trioxide 
62  57,  magnesia  81-28,  chlorine  7  93=10178. 

P^.,  etc. — The  massiTe  yariety  gives  water  in  the  closed  tnbe. 
B.B.  both  Tarieties  fuse  at  2  with  intnmescence  to  a  white  crys- 
talline pearl,  ooloring  the  flame  green ;  heated  after  moistening 
with  cobalt  solution  assumes  a  deep  pink  color.  Mixed  with  copper  oxide  and  heated  on  char* 
coal  colors  the  flame  deep  aznre-blue  (copper  chloride).  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Alton 
yeiy  slowly  on  exposure,  owing  to  the  magnesium  chloride  present,  which  takes  up  water. 

Obs.— Obsenred  in  beds  of  anhydrite,  gypsum,  or  salt.  In  crystals  at  Kalkberg  and  Sohild- 
stein  in  LUnebexg,  Hanover :  at  Segebeig,  near  Kiel,  in  Holstein ;  at  LnneyUle,  La  MeurthOi 
Trance ;  masBi?e  and  oiystallized  at  Stassfurt,  Prussia. 


BORAX.    Tinkal  of  JfuUa. 

Monoclinic.  C7=  78**  25',  /A /=  87^  O A 24  =  132**  49';  i:h:d^ 
0*4906  :  0-9096  :  1.     Cleavage:  i-i  perfect;  /less  so;  i-i  in  traces. 

H.=2-2-5.  G.=l*716.  Lnsti'e  viti-eous — resinous;  sometimes  earthy. 
Color  white;  sometimes  grayish,  bluish,  or  greenish.  Streak  white. 
Translucent — opaque.  Fractui-e  conchoidal.  Ratlier  brittle.  Taste  sweet- 
ish-alkaline, feeble. 

Oomp.— Na,B«O,+10aq=2(KaBOs+HBO,)-l-9aq=Boron  trioxide  30*0,  soda  10-3,  water 
47*2. 

Pyr.,  «to. — ^B.B.  puJb  up,  and  afterwards  fuses  to  a  transparent  globule,  caUed  the  glass  of 
borax.  Soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  ftuntlj  alkaline  solution.  Boiling  water  dissolTes  double 
its  weight  of  this  salt. 

Obs. — Borax  was  originaUy  brought  from  a  salt  lake  in  Thibet  It  is  announced  by  Dr.  J. 
A.  Yeatch  as  existing  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  along  the  Oalifomia  coast,  and  in  those  of 
many  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Oalifomia.  Occurs  in  the  mud  of  Borax  Lake,  near  Clear 
Lake,  GaL  Also  found  in  Peru ;  at  Halberstadt  m  Transylvania ;  in  Ceylon.  It  occurs  in 
solution  in  the  mineral  springs  of  Chambly,  St.  Ouxs,  eta ,  Canada  East.  The  waters  of  Borax 
Lake,  California,  contain,  according  to  G.  B.  Moore,  635*06  grains  of  dyataUised  borax  to  the 
gaUon. 

UXiBZrrS.    Boronatrocaloite.    Katronborocalcite. 

In  ronnded  masses,  loose  in  textnre,  consisting  of  fine  fibres^  which  arc 
aotcular  or  capillary  crystals. 

H.=l.  G.=sl-66,  Ts.  Scotia,  How.  Lustre  silky  within.  Color  wliita 
Tasteless. 

Oomp.— NaOaBftO,+5aq=Boion  trioxide  49*7,  lime  16*9,  soda  8*8,  water  36*0=100. 
Pyr.,  sto.— Yields  water.    B.B.  fvses  at  1  witk  intamesoenoe  to  a  dear  Uebby  glassi  ooler 
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lug  the  flame  deep  jellow.    Moistened  with  snlphario  add  the  color  of  the  flume  is  i 

arily  changed  to  deep  green.     Not  Bolnble  in  oold  water,  and  bat  little  bo  in  hot ;  the  solntioB 

alkaline  in  ite  reactions. 

Obe.— Oocnrs  in  the  dry  plains  of  Iqniqne,  Southern  Pern  >  in  the  province  of  Tacmpaca 
(where  it  is  called  Uea)^  in  whitish  rounded  masses,  f rom  a  haselnut  to  a  potato  in  size,  Tvhicfa 
oonsist  of  interwoTOn  fibres  of  the  ulezite,  with  pickeringite,  glanberite,  halite,  gypsum,  and 
other  imparities ;  on  the  West  Africa  coast ;  in  Nova  Scotui,  at  Windsor,  Brookville,  and 
Newport  (H.  How),  filling  narrow  cavities,  or  constitating  distinct  nodules  or  mammiliatc:d 
masses  imbedded  in  white  gypsum,  and  associated  at  Windsor  with  glauber  salt,  tbe  luatre 
internally  silky  and  the  color  very  white  ;  in  Nevada,  in  the  salt  marsh  of  the  Columbas 
Mining  District,  forming  layers  2-^  in.  vhick  alternating  with  layers  of  salt,  and  in  balls  S-4 
in.  through  in  the  salt 

Bbchilite.  (Borocalcite). — An  incrustation  at  the  Tuscany  lagoons.  Composition  CaB40i 
•f  4aq.  Also  similar  from  South  America.  Larderrllite,  L agonitb,  rare  borates  from  th« 
Tuscan  lagoons. 

Priceite  (i^iaiman).— Compact,  chalky.  Color  milk-white.  Composition  GaaBeOii  +  6aq. 
This  requires :  Boron  trioxide  49  '8,  lime  29  -9,  water  20  '8 = 1 00.  Occurs  in  layers  between  a  bed 
of  slate  above  and  one  of  steatite  below.     Near  Chetko,  Curry  Co. ,  Oregon. 

HowLiTE,  SUkoboroofUcUe, — A  hydrous  .calcium  borate  (like  bechilite),  with  one-sixth  of 
a  silicate  analogous  to  danburite.  Near  Brbokville,  and  elsewhere  in  Hants  Co.,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  nodules  imbedded  in  anhydrite  or  gypsum  ;  these  nodules  sometimes  made  up  of  pearly 
crystalline  scales.  Wimkworthite.  In  imbedded  crystalline  nodules  from  Winkwortb,  N.  S. 
In  composition  between  selenite  and  howlite ;  a  mixture  (?). 

CRYPTOMORpniTB. — Near  ulexite  in  composition.  In  microscopic  rhombic  tables.  Nova 
Scotia. 

LOnbburoitb. — A  phospho-borate  of  magnesium.  Flattened  masses  in  gypsiferona  mail 
at  Ltknebuig. 


WAR  w  JLUJUx'ia. 

Monoclinic  /A/ =91**  20',  DesCl.  Usual  in  rhombic  prisms  with 
obtuse  edges  truncated,  and  the  acute  bevelled,  summits  generally  rounded  ; 
surfaces  of  larger  crystals  not  polished.  Cleavage:  macrodia^nal  per- 
fect, affording  a  surface  with  vertical  striae  and  traces  of  oblique  cross 
cleavage. 

H.=3-4.  G.=3"19-3'43.  Lustre  of  cleavage  surface  submetallic-pearly 
to  subvitreous ;  often  nearly  dull.  Color  daA  hair-brown  to  dull  black, 
sometimes  a  copper-red  tinge  on  cleavage  surface.  Streak  bluish-black. 
Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp. — EssentiaUy  a  borotitanate  of  magnesium  and  iron.  Analysis,  Smith,  BaOa  S7'80. 
TiO,  23  82,  FeO,  7  02,  MgO  80-80,  SiO,  100,  AID,  2  21=98  (W. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible,  but  beoomes  lighter  in  water ;  moistened  with 
snlphurio  add  giyes  a  pale  green  color  to  the  flame.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  O.F.  a  dear 
beiMi,  yeilow  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling;  in  R.F.  on  charcoal  with  tin  a  yiolet  color 
(titanium).  With  soda  a  slight  manganese  reaction.  Decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  tha 
product,  treated  with  alcohol  and  ignited,  gives  a  green  flame,  and  boiled  with  hydrochlorio 
acid  and  metallic  tin  g^ves  on  eTai>oration  a  violet-colored  solution. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  granular  limestone  2^  m.  S.  W.  of  EdenviUe,  N.  T.,  with  spinel,  ohondro- 
dite,  serpentine,  etc.  Crystals  usually  small  and  slender:  sometimes  over  2  in.  long  and  |  in. 
broiid. 
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6.  TUNGSTATES    MOLTBDATES,  CHEOMATES. 


WOIiFRAMITZI. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  89^  22',  7 A  /=  100^  37',  i-i  A-i-i  =  118**  6',  i-i  A  +  fi 
=  117*"  6',  l-iAl-l  =  98''  6',  DesOloizeaux.  Cleavage:  i-i  perfect,  i-t 
imperfect.  Twins:  planes  of  twinning  i-i  (f.  692),  f-i,  and  rarely  ^-l. 
Also  irregular  lamellar;  coarse  divergent  columnar;  massive  granular,  the 
particles  strongly  coherent. 

eQl  e02  698 
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H.=5-5*5.  G.=7-l-7*55.  Lustre  submetallic.  Color  dark  grayish  or 
brownish-black.  Streak  dark  reddish-brown  to  black.  Opaque.  Sometimes 
weak  magnetic. 

Var. — The  most  important  varieties  depend  on  the  proportions  of  the  iron  and  manganese. 
Those  rich  in  manganese  haye  G.  =7 '19-7  64,  but  generally  below  7*25,  and  the  streak  is 
moetly  black.  Those  rich  in  iron  haye  G.=7'2-7'54,  and  a  dark  reddish-brown  streak,  and 
they  are  sometimes  feebly  attractable  by  the  magnet. 

Oomp.— (Fe,Mn)WO„  Fe  :  Mn=2  :  3,  mostly ;  also  4  :  1  and  8  :  1,  8  :  1,  5  : 1,  eto.  The 
ratio  2  :  3  corresponds  to :  Tungsten  trioxide  76 '47,  iron  protoxide  9 '49,  manganese  protoxide 
14-04=100. 

P3rr.,  etc. — ^B.B.  foses  easily  (F.=2*5-^)  to  a  globule,  which  has  a  crystalline  surface  and 
is  magnetic.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  giyes  a  clear  reddish-yellow  glass  while  hot,  which  is 
paler  on  cooling;  in  B.F.  becomes  dark  red ;  on  charcoal  with  tin,  if  not  too  saturated,  the 
bead  assumes  on  cooling  a  green  color,  which  continued  treatment  in  B.F.  changes  to  reddish 
yeUow.  With  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil  fuses  to  a  bluish-green  manganate.  Decom- 
posed l^  aqua  regia  with  separation  of  tungsten  trioxide  as  a  yellow  powder,  which  when 
treated  B.B.  reacts  as  under  tungstite  (p.  284).  Wolfram  is  sufficiently  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  or  eyen  hydrochloric  acid,  to  giye  a  colorless  solution,  which, 
treated  with  metallic  zinc,  becomes  intensely  blue,  but  soon  bleaches  on  dilution. 

Diff.— Characterized  by  its  high  specific  gravity  and  pyrognostics. 

Obs. — ^Wolfram  is  often  associated  with  tin  ores ;  also  in  ouartz,  with  native  bismuth, 
scheelite,  pyrite,  galenite,  blende,  etc. ;  and  in  trachyte,  as  at  FelsCbanya,  in  Hungary.  It 
occurs  at  ochlackenwald  ;  Schneeberg  ;  Freiberg  ;  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  Ziimwald,  and  Nert- 
schinsk  ;  at  Chanteloup,  near  Limoges,  and  at  Meymac,  Correze,  in  France ;  near  Redruth 
and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall ;  in  Cumberland.    Also  in  S.  America,  at  Oruro  in  Bolivia. 

In  the  U.  States,  occurs  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe,  Conn. ;  at  Trumbull,  Conn. ;  on  Camdage 
farm,  near  Blue  Hill  Bay,  Me.;  at  the  Flowe  mine,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C;  in  Missouri, 


near  Mine  la  Motte,  and  in  St.  Francis  Co. ;  at  Mammoth  mining  district,  Nevada. 
HttBXERTFE.* — A  manganese  wolframite,  MnW04  =  Tungsten  trioxide  76  9,  ma 


protoxide  28*1  =  100.    Mammoth  dist.,  Nevada. 
Mboabasite.— A  manganese  tnngstate,  with  a  little  iron,    Schlackenwald. 


manganese 
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SOHBSIiITB. 

Tetragonal ;  hemihedral.     O  A 14  =  123^  3' ;  ^  =  1-5369.    Cleavage :  1 
most  distinct,  l-i  interrupted,    O  traoes.      T^ns. 
W4  twinning-plane  /;  also  i4.     Crystals  usually  octahe- 

dral in  form.     Also  reniform  with  columnar  strtic- 
ture ;  and  massive  granular. 

H.=4-6-6.  G.=6-9-6-076.  Lustre  vitreous,  in- 
dining  to  adamantine.  Color  white,  yellowish-vrhite, 
pale  yellow,  brownish,  greenish,  reddish;  sometimes 
almost  orange-yellow.  Streak  white.  Transparent 
— translucent.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Ctomp.— GaW04=Taiig8ten  trioxlde  80*6,  lime  19*4=100.  A 
variety  from  Ooquimbo,  ChUi«  contained  6 '2  p.  c.  yanadiam  pent- 
oxide  ;  another  from  Traversella  contained  didymium. 

P3rr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  the  foroeps  fusee  at  5  to  a  semi-traiisparent 
glasA.     Soluble  with  borax  to  a  transparent  glass,  which  after- 
ward  becomes  opaque  and  crystalline.     With  salt  of  phoephoroa 
Sohlaokenwald.  forms  a  glass,  colorless  in  outner  flame,  in  inner  green  when  hot 

and  fine  blue  cold ;  varieties  containing  iron  require  to  be  treated 
on  charcoal  with  tin  before  the  blue  color  appears.     In  hydro 
chloric  or  nitric  add  decomposed,  leaving  a  yeUow  powder  soluble  in  ammonia. 
Diff. — ^Remarkable  among  non-metallic  minerals  for  its  high  specific  gravity. 
Obs. — ^Usually  associated  with  crystalline  rocks,  and  commonly  found  in  connectioii  with 
tin  ore,  topajs,  fluorite,  apatite,  molybdenite,  wolframite,  in  quarts.    Occurs  at  Sohlaoken- 
wald and  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia;  in  the  Riesengebixge ;  at  Caldbeck  Fell,  near  Keswick; 
Neudorf  in  the  Ears ;  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  Posing  in  Hungary ;  Traversella  in  Piedmont,  etcs. 
Llamuco,  near  Ohuapa  in  ChUL     In  the  U.  S.,  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe,  and  Huntin£rtoa, 
Conn.;  at  Chesterfield,  Mass.;  in  the  Mammoth  mining  district,  Nevada;  at  Bangle  mine,  in 
Cabarras  Co.,  N.  C;  and  Flowe  mine,  Mecklenburg  Co. 

CTTPROScnBELiTE. — A  scheelite  containing  about  6  p.  a  copper  oxide.    Color  bright  green. 
La  Pas,  Lower  California.    Llamuoo,  near  Santiago,  Chili. 

CnPBbTUNOBTrrB.~A  copper  tungstate,  CusWO»+aq.     Amorphona.     Color  yellowish- 
green.    With  ouproscheelite  at  the  copper  mines  of  Llatnuco,  Chili 

ST0LzrrE.—PbW04= Tungsten  trioxlde  61,  lead  oxide  48=100.     Tetragonal.    Zm&wald  \ 
Bleibeig;  Coquimbo,  Chili. 


WULFBNITB.*  Oelbbleiers,  Chrm. 
Tetragonal.    Sometimes  hemihedraL     OAl-t=123°  26';    c  =  1-574. 
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Pttibfttm.  Pheubtville. 

In  modified  eqnare  tablet  and  sometimei  very  thin  octahedrons*    Cleavage  * 
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1  ^ery  smooth ;  O  and  \  mnch  less  distinct  Also  granularlj  massive, 
coarse  or  fine,  firmly  cohesive.  Often  hemihedral  in  the  octagonal  prisms, 
producing  thus  tables  like  f.  696,  and  octahedral  forms  having  the  prisma- 
tic planes  similarly  oblique. 

II.=2-75-3.  G.=6*03-7'01.  Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine.  Color 
wax-vellow,  passing  into  orange-yellow ;  also  siskin-  and  olive-green,  yel- 
lovirish-gray,  grayish-white,  brown;  also  omnge  to  bright  red.  Streak 
wliite.    Subtransparent — subtranslucent    Fracture  subconchoidal.    Brittle. 


Var.— 1.  Ordinarif.  Color  yeUow.  2.  Vanadtferous.  Color  onuigo  to  bright  led,  a  yariety 
oooarring  at  Phenixville,  Pa. 

Oomp.— PbMoOi  =  Molybdenum  triozide  88*6,  lead  oxide  61 '5=  100.  Some  varieties 
contain  chromium. 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.B.  decrepitates  and  foaes  below  9 :  with  borax  in  O.  F.  gives  a  colorless  glass, 
in  B.F.  it  becomes  opaque  black  or  dirty  green  with  black  flocks.  With  salt  of  phosphoros 
in  O.  F.  gives  a  yellowish-green  glass,  which  in  B.  F.  becomes  dark  green.  With  soda  on  char- 
coal yields  metaUic  lead.  Decomposed  on  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  add,  with  the 
formation  of  lead  chloride  and  molybdic  oxide ;  on  moistening  the  residue  with  water  and 
adding  metallic  sine,  it  gives  an  intense  blue  color,  which  does  not  fade  on  dilution  of  the 
liquid. 

Oba. — This  species  occurs  in  veins  with  other  ores  of  lead.  Found  at  Bleiberg,  etc.,  in 
Carinthla  ;  at  Betzbanya ;  at  Przibram  ;  Schneebeig  and  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Moldava ; 
in  the  Kiighis  Steppes  in  Bussia ;  at  Badenweiler  in  Baden  ;  in  the  gold  sands  of  Bio  Chioo 
in  Antioquia,  Columbia,  S.  A. ;  Wheatley^s  mine,  near  Phenixville,  Pa.;  at  the  Comstocklode 
in  Nevada.  In  fine  specimens  from  the  Empire  mine,  Lucin  District,  Box  Elder  County, 
(Jtah  ;  at  Empire  mine,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  ;  in  the  Weaver  dist.,  Arizona. 

ISosiTB  {Sdirauf). — In  minute  tetragonal  octahedrons.  Color  deep-red.  Probably  a  vana- 
dlo-molybdate  of  lead.     Leadhills,  Scotland. 

AcniiBMATrrB.~An  arsenio-molybdate  of  lead.  Aaalysis,  As,Ob  18  25,  MoOs  5  01,  01 
2  15,  Pbd'28,  PbO  68'81=100*00.  Compact;  structure  indistinctly  crystalline.  H.=3-4. 
G.  =6  -905,  6'178  (powder).  Color  liver-brown,  translucent ;  in  minute  grains  transparent  and 
color  yellow.  Brittle.  Gnanacer^,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  (MaUeL  J.  Ch.  Soc.,  xiii., 
1141.  l^ew  Series.) 


OROOOmi.    Croooisite.    Bothbleiers,  Uerm^ 


Monoclinic.     0=  77^  27',  7a  7  =  93°  42',  <?  A 14  =  138°  10' ;  i 
=  0-95507  : 1-0414: :  1,  Dauber.    Cleavage :  /toler- 
ably distinct;  O  and  iri  less  so.     Surface  /streaked 
longitudinally ;  the  faces  mostly  smooth  and  shin- 
ing.    Also  imperfectly  columnar  and  granular. 

n,=:2"5-3.  G.=5-9-6'l.  Lustre  adamantine — 
vitreous.  Color  various  shades  of  bright  hyacinth- 
red.     Streak  orange-yellow.    Translucent     Sectile. 

Oomp<— PbCr04=Lead  oxide  69*0,  chromium  trioxide  81*0= 
100. 

PyXf  0to. — In  the  doeed  tahe  decrepitates,  blackens,  hat  re- 
X)vei8  its  orisrinal  color  on  cooling.  B.B.  foses  at  1*5,  and  on 
Rharcoal  is  redaced  to  metallic  lead  with  deflagration,  leaving  a 
rasidne  of  chromic  oxide,  and  giving  a  lead  ooating.  With  salt 
of  phosphorus  gives  an  emerald-fifreen  bead  in  both  flames.  Fused 
Hith  potassium  bisulphate  in  the  platinum  spoon  forms  a  dark 
Tiolet  mass,  which  on  solidifying  becomes  reddish,  and  when 
oold  greenish-white,  thus  differing  from  Tanadinite,  which  on  similar  treatment 
y^ow  mass  (Plattner). 

26 
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Obi.— .Fint  f oand  at  Bereaof  in  Sibezia ;  at  MuBiiiBk  ani  near  maohne  Tagflok  in  the 
Ural ;  in  Bnubil;  at  Setibanya;  Moldawa ;  on  Luson,  one  of  the  PhilippinM. 


PBCSNXOOOHROITB.    Melanochzoite. 

Orthorhombic  {Tj^  Crystals  usually  tabular,  and  reticularly  interwoveuu 
Cleavage  in  one  direction  perfect.    Also  massive. 

H.=8-3'5.  G.=5-75.  Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine,  glimmering. 
Color  between  cochineal-  and  hyacinth-red;  becomes  lemon-yellow  on 
exposure.    Streak  brick-red.    Subtranslucent— opaque. 

Oomp.— PbsOr,0»rr2PbC]0«+PbO=:GhTomiam  triozide  28*0,  lead  oxide  77*0=100. 

Pjrr.,  etc — B.B.  on  oharooal  foaes  reiidUj  to  a  dark  maas,  whidh  is  oxystalline  when  oold. 
In  B.F.  on  oharooal  gfives  a  ooating  of  load  oxide,  with  globnlea  of  lead  and  a  residue  ol 
ohiomio  oxide.    GiTea  the  reaction  of  dirome  with  flnzea» 

Oba. — OooazB  in  limestone  at  Beresof  in  the  Ural,  vrith  oroooite,  yanqaelinite,  pyromorphite, 
andgaleniie. 


VAUQUBUNXTB. 

Monoclinic.  Crystals  usually  minute,  irregularly  aggregated.  Also 
reniform  or  botryoidal,  and  granular ;  amorphous.      "   • 

tI.=2'5-3.  G.=5'5-5*78.  Lustre  adamantine  to  resinous,  often  faint 
Color  green  to  brown,  apple-green,  siskin-ereen,  olive-green,  ochre-brown, 
liver-brown;  sometimespearly  black.  Streak  greenish  or  brownish.  Faintly 
translucent— opaque.    Fracture  uneven.    Kather  brittle. 

Oomp^Pb«CaCrt0f=2BGrO4+R0.  B=Pb  :  Gn=2  : 1.  The  formula  requires:  Chio- 
miam  trioxide  27*6,  lead  onde  61  '5,  copper  oxide  10*9=100. 

PSTK'm  oto. — B.B.  on  duurooal  slightly  yitnmesoes  and  fn^es  to  a  gray  submetallic  globnle. 
yielding  at  the  same  time  small  globules  of  metal.  With  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus  affords 
a  green  transparent  glass  in  the  outer  flame,  which  in  the  inner  after  cooling  is  red  to  black, 
according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  in  the  aasay ;  the  red  color  is  more  distinct  with  tin. 
Partly  soluble  in  nitric  add. 

Obs. — OocuzB  with  crocoite  at  Beresof  in  Siberia,  generally  in  mammillated  or  amorphous 
masses,  or  thin  crusts  ;  also  at  Pont  Gibaud  in  the  Puy  de  Dome ;  and  with  the  croooite  of 
Brasil.  In  the  U.  States  it  has  been  found  at  the  lead  mine  near  Sing  Sing,  in  green  and 
bro^mish-green  mammillary  concretions,  and  also  nearly  pulverulent ;  and  at  the  Peqna  lead 
mine  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  in  minute  crystals  and  radiated  aggregations  on  quarts  and 
galenite,  of  a  siskin-  to  apple-green  color,  with  cemsrite. 

Laxkankitb  (pAaQ)/ia0llrpflMft<>.--Near  ▼anqnolinite,  bat  held  to  be  a  pliiepho-chiomasa. 
Beresof. 
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6.  SULPHATES. 


Anhtdsous  Sulphates. 


BaHte  Orovp. 


BABTTB.    Baxytes.    Hea^  Spar.    Sohwerspath,  Oerm, 
Orthorhombip.    /A  /=  lOr  40',  <?  A 14  =  121**  50' ;  <5 :  ? :  il  =  1-6107 
700 


Cheshire. 

:  1-2276  : 1.  O  A 1  =  115^  42' ;  H  A  4-t,  top,  ^ 
102*^  ir ;  l-«  A  l-i,  top,  =  74*^  86.  Crystals  usu- 
ally  tabular,  as  in  figures ;  sometimes  prismatic 
in  the  direction  of  the  different  axes.  Cleavage : 
basal  rather  perfect ;  /  somewhat  less  so ;  i-i  imperfect  Also  in  globular 
forms,  fibrous  or  lamellar,  crested  ;  coarsely  laminated,  laminsB  convergent 
and  oiten  curved ;  also  granular ;  colors  sometimes  banded,  as  in  stalagmite. 
H.=2-6-3-5.  G.=4-8-4-72.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  i-esmous; 
sometimes  pearly.     Streak  white.     Color  white ;  also  inclining  to  yellow, 

§ray,  blue,  red,  or  brown,  dark  brown.    Transparent  to  translucent — opaque, 
ometimes  fetid,  when  rubbed.    Optic-axial  plane  brachydiagonal. 

Oomp. — ^BaS04= Sulphur  trioxide  84*8,  baiyta  657=100.  Strontium  and  sometimes  cal- 
cium replace  part  of  the  baiium ;  also  silica,  day,  bituminous  or  carbonaceous  substances 
are  often  present  as  impurities. 

P3rr.,  eta — B.B.  decrepitates  and  fuses  at  8,  coloring  the  flame  yellowish-green ;  the  fused 
mass  reacts  alkaline  with  test  paper.  On  charcoal  reduced  to  a  sulphide.  With  soda  gives 
at  first  a  clear  pearl,  but  on  continued  blowing  yields  a  hepatic  mass,  which  spreads  out  and 
soaks  into  the  coaL  If  a  portion  of  this  mass  be  remoyed,  placed  on  a  clean  silver  surface, 
and  moistened,  it  gives  a  black  spot  of  silver  sulphide.  Should  the  barite  contain  calcium 
sulphate,  this  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  coal  when  treated  in  powder  with  soda.  Insoluble 
in  acids. 

Di£ — Distinguishing  charactexs :  high  specific  gravity,  higher  than  celestite  or  aragonite ; 
cleavage ;  insolubiUty ;  g^en  coloration  of  the  blowpipe  flame. 

Oba. — Occurs  commooJy  in  connection  with  beds  or  veins  of  metallic  ores,  as  part  of  the* 
gangoe  of  the  ore.  It  is  met  with  in  secondary  limestone,  sometimes  forming  distinct  veins, 
and  often  in  crystals  along  with  calcite  and  cdestite.    At  Dufton,  in  Westmoreland.  Eng 
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land ;  in  Cornwall,  near  Liskeard,  etc.,  in  Gamberland  and  Lancashire,  in  DezbyBbire,,  Staf- 
forde^ire,  etc.;  in  Scotland,  in  Argyleshire,  at  Strontian.  Some  of  the  moat  impontaot 
European  localities  are  at  Felsobanja  and  ICremnitz,  at  Freibeii^,  Marienbei|^,  Glansthal 
Przibram.  and  at  Boya  and  Bonre  in  Anvexgne. 

In  the  XT.  S.,  in  Conn.,  at  Cheshire.  In  JV.  Tork^  at  Pillar  Point;  at  Sooharie  ;  in  St 
Lawrence  Co.;  at  Fowler;  at  Hammond.  In  Virginin,  at  Eldridge^s  gold  mine  in  Backinghain 
Co.;  near  Lexington,  in  Bookbridge  Co.:  Fauquier  Co.  In  Keniueky,  near  Paris  ;  in  the  ^ 
end  of  L  Boyale,  L.  Superior,  and  on  Spar  Id.,  N.  shore.  In  Canada^  at  Landado-wn.  Iq 
fine  ciystals  near  Fort  Wallace,  New  Mexica 

The  white  yarieties  of  barite  are  ground  up  and  employed  as  a  white  paint,  either  alone  oi 
mixed  with  white  lead. 


OBUEISTITII. 

Orthorhombic.  /A 7=104^  2'  (103^  30'-104^  30^,  0Ml=12V 
19i'  \  i\l\d  =  1-6432  : 1-2807  : 1.  (?  A 1  =  115°  38',  (?  A  l-«  =  127°  56\ 
1  A 1,  mac.,  =  112°  35',  1 A 1,  bi-ach.,  =  89°  26'.  Cleavage :  O  perfec^t ; 
/distinct;  i-i  less  distinct  Also  iibroas  and  radiated;  sometimes  i^lobiv 
lar ;  occasionally  granular. 
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H.=:3-3-5.     G.=3-92-3'975.     Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to 

5 early.     Streak  white.     Color  white,  often  faint  bluish,  and  sometimes  red- 
ish.     Transparent — subtranslucent.     Fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal — 
uneven.     Very  brittle.     Trichroism  sometimes  very  distinct. 

Oomp.~SrS04=Sulphnr  trioxide  43*6,  etrontia  56*4=100.  Wittstein  finds  that  the  bine 
color  of  the  oeleatite  of  Jena  is  due  to  a  trace  of  a  phosphate  of  iron. 

Pirr.,  etc.— B.B.  frequently  deorepitates,  fuses  at  8  to  a  white  pearl,  coloring  the  flame 
stiontia-red ;  the  fased  mass  reacts  alkaline.  On  charcoal  fases,  and  in  R.F.  is  oonyerted 
into  a  difficultly  fusible  hepatic  mass;,  this  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  ipves 
an  intensely  red  flame.    With  soda  on  charcoal  reacts  like  barite.    Insoluble  in  adda. 

Diff.— Does  not  effervesce  with  adds  like  the  carbonates ;  specific  gravity  lower  than  that 
of  barite ;  colors  the  blowpipe  flame  red. 

Obs Gelestite  is  usually  associated  with  limestone  or  sandstone.    Ooonrs  also  in  beds  of 

gypsum,  rock  salt,  and  clay ;  and  with  sulphur  in  some  volcanic  regiona  Found  in  Sicily,  at 
Girgenti  and  elsewhere  ;  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  ConU  in  Spain ;  at  Dombuxg,  near  Jena ; 
in  the  department  of  the  Garonne,  France  ;  in  the  l^rol ;  Retsbanya ;  in  rock  salt,  at  Ischl, 
Austria.  Found  in  the  Trenton  limestone  about  Lake  Huron,  particularly  on  Strontian 
Island,  and  at  Kingston  in  Canada ;  Chaumont  Bay,  Sooharie,  and  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  alao 
the  Rossie  lead  mine ;  at  BeU*s  Mills,  Blair  Co..  Penn. 

Named  from  coLestis^  cdeatiai,  in  aUusion  to  the  faint  shade  of  blue  often  presented  by  the 
mineral. 

BARYTOCBLEsrrrB.— Oelestite  containing  barium  sulphate  26  p.  c.  (GrOner),  20*4  p.  e. 
(Turner).  l-»  a  1-1=74"  54^'  J-i  A  ^-1=100^  85',  on  crystals  from  Imfeld  in  the  BlnnenthaJ 
(Neminar).    Drnmmond  L,  LaJce  Brie;  Ndrten,  Hanover. 
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ANHYDBTTB. 

Orthorhombic.    /A  /=  100^  80',  OM-i  =  127^  19' ;  (f :  ?  :  4  =  1-3129 
:  1-2024  : 1.    1-i  A  l-«,  top,  =  85°.  Cleavage :  ?-i  very  per- 
704  feet ;  i-i  also  pei-f ect ;  O  somewhat  less  so.     Also  libruiis, 

lamellar,  granular,  and  sometimes  impalpable.  The 
lamellar  and  columnar  varieties  often  cm*ved  or  contorted. 
IL=:3-3-5.  G.=2-899-2-985.  Lustre:  i-«and  i-l  some- 
what pearly;  O  vitreous;  in  massive  varieties,  viti-eous 
inclining  to  pearly.      Color  white,  sometimes  a  grayish, 

bluish,  or  reddish  tinge;  also  brick-i-ed.     Streak  grayish- 

<\^ — £ — y^     white.    Fracture  uneven;  of  finely  lamellar  and  fibrous 
^  Iv    1      vJ     varieties,  splintery.    Optic-axial  plane  parallel  to  i-i,  or 
Stanfnzt.        plaite  of  most  perfect  cleavage;  bisectrix  normal  to  0; 
&railich. 

Var.~(a)  Giystallized ;  deavaUe  in  its  three  rectangular  direotiona.  (b)  fibrous;  either 
paraUel,  or  radiated,  or  plumose,  (e)  Fine  granular,  id)  Scaly  granulai-.  Vulpinite  is  a  scaly 
granular  kind  from  Vulpino  in  Lombardy ;  it  is  cut  and  polished  for  ornamental  purposes.  It 
does  not  ordinarily  contain  more  silica  than  common  anhydrite.  A  kind  in  contorted  concre- 
tionary forms  is  the  tripestone  {Oekr&s«tein). 

Oomp.— GaS04=Sulphurtrioxide  A8-8,  lime  41 '2=100. 

Pyr.,  6tc.~B.B.  fuses  at  8,  coloring  the  flame  reddish-yellow,  and  yielding  an  enamel-like 
bead  which  reacts  alkaline.  On  charcoal  in  R.F.  reduced  to  a  sulphide  ;  with  soda  does  not 
titae  to  a  clear  globule,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  the  ooal  like  barite ;  it  is,  however,  decomposed, 
and  yields  a  mass  which  blackens  silver ;  with  fluorite  fuses  to  a  olear  pearl,  which  is 
enamel-white  on  cooling,  and  by  long  blowing  swells  up  and  becomes  infusible.  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  add. 

JUS. — Gbaraoterized  by  its  deavsge  in  three  rectangular  directions ;  harder  than  gypsum ; 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  especially  in  limestone  strata,  and  often  the  same 
that  contain  ordinary  gypsum,  and  also  vezy  commcmly  in  beds  of  rock  salt.  Occurs  near 
Hall  in  Tyrol ;  at  Sulz  on  the  Neokar,  in  Wartemberg ;  Bleibezg  in  Oszinthia ;  Liinebeig, 
Hanover;  Kapnikin  Ilungary;  Ischl;  Anssee  in  Styria;  Berchtesgaden ;  Stassfurt»  in  fine 
ciystals.    In  the  U,  States,  at  Lookport,  K.  Y.    In  Kova  Scotia. 

ANOLS8ITB.    Bleivitriol,  Oerm. 

Orthorhombic.  /a/=103°  43i',  (?Al.i  =  121*  20i',  Kokseharof; 
i:b:d=z  1-64223  : 1-273634  : 1.  (? A l-«  =  127° 48' ;  O A 1  =  115°  35i' ; 
1-t  A  1-i,  top,  =  75°  36i'.  Crjrstals  sometimes  tabular ;  often  oblong  pris- 
matic, and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  either  of  the  axes  (as  seen  in  the 
figures).  Cleavage :  7,  O,  but  interrupted.  The  i)lane8  /  and  i-i  often 
vertically  striated,  and  ^-5  horizontally.  Also  massive,  granular,  or  hardly 
so.    Somatimes  stalactitic. 

II.=2-75-3.  G.=6-12-6-89.  Lustre  highly  adamantine  in  some  speci- 
mens, in  others  inclining  to  resinous  and  vitreous.  Color  white,  tinged 
yellow,  gray,  green,  and  sometimes  blue.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent 
—opaque.     Fracture  conchoidal.    Very  brittle. 

Compi^PbS04— Snlphnr  trioxide  26*4,  lead  oxide  78*6=100. 

Pjrr-}  eta— B.B.  decrepitates,  fuses  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  (F.  =1  '5).  On  charcoal  in  0. 
F.  fuses  to  a  dear  pearl,  which  on  cooling  becomes  milk-white ;  in  R.F.  is  reduced  with  effer- 
▼esoenoe  to  metaDio  lead.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  gives  metallic  lead,  and  the  soda 
is  absorbed  bj  the  coal ;  when  the  surface  of  the  coai  is  removed  and  placed  on  bright  silvei 
snd  moistenod  with  water  it  tarnishes  the  metal  black.    Difficultly  soluble  In  nitrio  add. 
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Difi— Does  not  efferresoe  with  aoid  like  oenuaite  (lead  carbonate) ;  Jistingoiahed  bj  blow^ 
pipe  testa  from  othei  zeaembling  QMciea. 


Siegen. 


Obi^— This  ore  of  lead  was  first  observed  by  Monnet  as  a  resolt  of  the  decompoRition  of 
galenite,  and  it  is  often  found  in  its  cayities.  Oocnn  in  crystals  at  Leadhills ;  at  Pary^s  mine 
in  Anglesea ;  also  at  Melanoweth  in  Cornwall ;  in  Derbyshire  and  in  Cumberland :  Claasthsl, 
Zillerfeld,  and  Giepenbach  in  the  Harz ;  near  Siegen  in  Prussia ;  Schapbach  in  the  Black 
Forest ;  in  Sardinia ;  massiye  in  Siberia.  Andalusia,  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland  ;  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  U.  S.y  in  large  crystals  at  Wheatley's  mine,  Phenizville,  Pa. ;  in  Missouri  lead 
mines ;  at  the  lead  mines  of  Southampton,  Mass. ;  at  Rossie,  N.  Y. ;  at  the  Walton  gold  mine, 
Louisa  Co.,  Va.     Compact  in  Arizona,  and  Cerro  Gordo,  CaL 

Dreblitb.— Rhombohedral.  H.=8'5.  G.  =8*2-3*4  Color  white.  Composition  given  as 
OaSOi + SBaSOi.    Oooura  in  small  crystals  at  Beaujeau,  France ;  Badenweiler,  Baden* 

DoLBBOFHANiTB  {JScoochi), — CusSOt.  In  minnte  oiystali.  Monodinio.  Color  brown. 
Vesuviua 

Hydroctanitb  (Seaechi). — ^Anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  CuSOi.  Color  sky-blua  Yexj 
soluble.    Vesuvius. 

Aphthitalitb,  ilrmzn^.— K9S04=Potash  54*1,  sulphuric  add  45*9=100.    Vesuviua. 

Thbnabditb. — Sodium  sulphate,  NaiS04.    Spain;  Yesuvins. 


XiBADHILLITXI. 

Orthorhombic.  /A  /  =  103^  16',  (?  A  l-l  =  120  nO' ;  i:i:d=2  1-7205 
:  1'2632  :  1.  Hetnihedral in  /and  some  other  planes ;  hence  monoclinic  iu 
aspect,  or  rhombohedral  when  in  compound  crystals.  Cleavage :  i4  very 
perfect ;  ii  in  traces.  Twins,  f .  712,  consistinf?  of  three  crystals ;  twinning 
plane,  1-t  (see  f .  298,  p.  97) ;  also  parallel  with  /. 
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H. = 2-5.  G. = 6-26-6'44.  Lustre  of  i-l  pearly,  other  parts  resinouB,  aomo- 
what  adamantine.  Color  white, 

passing   into    yellow,    green,  711  712 

or  gray.  Sti-eak  iincolored. 
Transparent  —  translucent. 
Conchoidal  fmcture  scarcely 
observable.    Kather  sectile. 

Oomp.— Formerly  aocepted  for- 
mula, PbS04+3PbGOj=Lead  sul- 
phate 27*45,  lead  carbonate  72-55= 
100.  Recent  inyestigations  by  Las- 
peyrea  (J.  pr.,  Ch.  II,  v.,  470 ;  viL, 
127;  xiil,  870),  and  Hintze  (Pogg. 
Ann.,  dii,  156),  though  not  entirelT 
accordant,  give  different  xeeolts,  both 
show  the  presence  of  some  water.  Laspeyres  ^"rites  the  formula  empirically,  PbitO»SftOii  <f 
5HA  andHintse,  Pb7G4SsOji-f-2HaO.  Analyses:  1.  Laspeyres;  2,  Hintze: 
80,  GO,  PbO  H,0 

1.  814  808  81-91  1-87=100,  Laspeyrea 

2.  817  918  80-80  200=10015,  Hintze. 

Psrr.,  «to.—B.  fi.  intumesoes,  fuses  at  1*5,  and  turns  yellow  ;  but  white  on  cooling.  Easily 
reduced  on  charcoal  With  soda  affords  the  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid.  Effervesces  briskly 
in  nitric  acid,  and  leaves  white  lead  sulphate  undissolved. 

Obp. — This  ore  has  been  found  at  LeadhiUs  with  other  ores  of  lead ;  also  in  crystals  at  Red 
Gill,  Oumberland,  and  near  Taunton  in  Somersetshire ;  at  Iglesias,  Sardinia  {maxitey 

ScsANMrrB.— Gomposition  as  for  leadhillite,  but  form  rhombohedraL  Leadhills;  Nert- 
Bohinsk,  Siberia. 

GoNNELLFTE.  —Hexagonal.  In  slender  needle-like  blue  crystals.  Gontains  copper  sulphate 
and  copper  chloride.     Exact  c  >mpoeition  uncertain.    Gomwall. 

Galbdonitb.— Monoclinic  (^sScArau/).  H.  =2*5-8.  G.=6*4.  Golor  bluish-green.  R,SO, 
+  aq  (Flight),  with  R=Pb  :  Cu=7  :  8,  or  5PbS04+8H,Gu0,-f-2HaPb0,.  This  requires  : 
Sulphuric  trioxide  19*1,  lead  oxide  05*2,  copper  oxide  11  *4,  water  4*3=100.  Leadhills,  Scot- 
land ;  Red  Gill ;    Reubanya  ;  Mine  la  Motte,  Missouri. 

Lanakkitk.— Monodinic.  H.  =2-2*5.  G.=6'8-6'4.  Golor  pale  yellow,  or  greenish- 
white.  Transparent.  Gomposition  as  formerly  aocepted,  PbS04+PbG0a.  New  analyses  by 
Flight,  and  by  Pisani.  show  the  absence  of  both  carbon  dioxide  and  water ;  composition 
accordingly  Pb,S0«=PbS04+Pb0,  which  requires :  Load  sulphate  57*0,  lead  oxide  42*4=100. 
Leadhills ;  Siberia,  etc 

OLAUBERITB. 

Monoclinic.  67=68M6',  7a  7=83^  20',  (?  A 14  =  136^  30';  6:b:a 
-=  0-8454  :  0*8267  :  1.     Cleavage:  O  perfect 

IL=2-5-3.  G.=2-64-2-85.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color 
pale  yellow  or  ^ray ;  sometimes  brick-red.  Streak  white. 
Fracture  conchoidal ;  brittle.     Taste  slightly  saline. 

Oomp.— Na3GaSsO.=Sulphur  trioxide  57*6,  lime  201,  soda  22  8= 
100. 

Pyr.,  etc — B.B.  decrepitates,  turns  white,  and  fuses  at  1*5  to  a 
white  enamel,  coloring  the  tiame  intensely  yellow.  On  charcoal  fuses 
in  O.F.  to  a  clear  bead ;  in  B.F.  a  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  charcoal, 
leaving  an  infusibe  hepatic  residue.  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  the 
reaction  for  sulphur.  Sol  able  in  hydrochloric  add.  In  water  it  loses 
its  transparency,  is  partially  dissolved,  leaving  a  residue  of  calcium 
sulphate,  and  in  a  Isxge  excess  this  is  completely  dissolved.  On  long 
exposure  absorbs  moisture  and  falls  to  pieces. 

Obs. — In  crystals  in  rock  salt  at  Villa  Rubia  in  New  GastUe ;  also  at 
Aussee  in  Upper  Austria ;  in  Bavaria ;  at  the  salt  mines  of  Vic  in  France ; 
and  at  Borax  Lake,  Galifomia;  Province  of  Tarapaoa,  Peru. 
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HyPBOUS     SuLPHATSa. 

MIBABTTilTB.     Qlaaber  Salt 

Moiioclinic,  C  =  72^  15',  /A  /=  86'  31',  (?  A  M  =  130**  19' ;  c\hui 
=  1-1089  :  0-8962  :  1.  Cleavage :  i-i  perfect.  Usually  in  effloresceut 
crnets. 

H,=  l'5-2.  G.=l*481.  Lustre  viti-eons.  Color  white.  Traneparent— 
opaque.    Taste  cool,  then  feebly  saliue  and  bitter. 

Comp.— Na4SO4+10aq=Salphnr  trioxide  24*8,  soda  19*8,  water  55*9=100. 

'Bjr^  etc. — In  the  olosed  tube  much  water ;  gives  an  intense  yellow  to  the  flame.  Vex; 
soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  gives  with  barium  salts  the  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid.  Falli 
to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes  anhydrous. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Isohl  and  Hallstadt ;  also  in  Hungary ;  SwitserUnd ;  Italy;  at  Guipnzcos 
in  Spain,  etc  ;  at  Eailua  on  Hawaii;  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia ;  also  near  Sweetwater  River, 
Eocky  Mountains. 

Mascaqmitb,  Boussingaultitb  (cerbolite),  Lbcontitb,  and  GOANOVULrrs  are  hydioui 
sulphates  containing  ammonium. 

OTPSUM. 

Monoclinic.  67=  66®  14',  if  the  vertical  prism  /  (see  f.  716)  correspond 
to  the  cleavage  prism  (second  cleavage),  and  the  basal  plane  O  to  the 

J_       direction  of  the  third  cleavage.      /A/ =138°  28',  liAl-i  =  128°  31'; 

T  c  :  ft  :  a  =  0-9  :  24135  : 1.  O A  1  =  125°  35',  O A 24=145°  41',  1  A  1  = 
143°  42',  2-i  A  2-1=111°  42'. 


Cleavage :  (1)  t-l,  or  clinodiagonal,  eminent,  affording  easily  smooth  pol- 
ished folia ;  (2)  /,  imperfect,  fibrons,  and  often  apparent  in  internal  rifte  or 
linings,  making  with  O  (or  the  edge  2-i/2-i)  the  angles  66°  14',  and  US'' 
46',  corresponding  to  the  obliquity  of  the  fundamental  prism;  (3)  O, or 
basal,  imperfect,  but  affording  a  nearly  smooth  surface.  Twins :  1,  Twin- 
ning-plane  O  common  (f.  717) ;  also  1-i,  or  edge  1/1.  Simple  crystals  often 
with  warped  as  well  as  carved  surfaces.  Also  foliated  massive ;  lamellar 
slcllate;  often  granular  massive;  and  sometimes  nearly  impalpable. 
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H.=  1-5-2.  G.=2-314-2"328,  when  mii-e  crystals.  Lustre  of  t-l  pearly 
a.iid  shining,  other  faces  subvitreous.  Massive  varieties  often  glistening, 
Booietiines  dull  earthy.  Color  usually  white;  sometimes  gray,  flesh-redi 
lioney -yellow,  ochre-vellow,  blue ;  impure  varieties  often  black,  brown,  red 
or  i-eddish-brown;    Streak  white.    Tiunsparent — opaque. 

Var. — 1.  Cry$taXUied^  or  Selenite;  either  in  distinct  o^stals  or  in  broad  folia,  the  folia 
sometimeB  a  yard  across  and  transparent  througlKNit.  2.  Fibrous  ;  coarse  or  fine,  {a)  SaUn 
mpar^  when  fine-fibrons  a  yanety  which  has  the  pearly  opalescence  of  moonstone ;  {h)plumM6, 
lichen  radiately  arranged.  3.  Mamte;  AiabasteTy  a  fine-grained  Tariety,  either  white  oc 
delicately  shaded;  tealy-granvliir ;  etvrtky  or  roek-gyp^tim,  a  doU-oolored  rook,  often  impure 
"^vith  clay  or  calcium  carbonate,  and  sometimes  wibh  anhydrite. 

Oomp — GaS04+2aq= Sulphur  trioxide  46*5,  limo  ^2a,  water  20*9=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  water  and  becomes  opaque.  Fuses  at  2*5-8,  color- 
ing the  flame  reddish-yeUow.  For  other  reactions,  see  Amhtdritb,  p.  889.  Ignited  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  260''  C,  it  again  combines  with  water  when  moistened,  and 
l>ecomes  firmly  solid.     Soluble  in  hydroohlozic  acid,  and  also  in  400  to  500  parts  of  water. 

DifiL — Characterised  by  its  softness;  it  does  not  effervesce  nor  gelatinize  with  acids. 
Some  Tarieties  resemble  heulandite,  stUbite,  talc,  etc.;  and  in  its  fibrous  forms  it  is  like  sonM 
calcite. 

Obs. — Qypeum  often  forms  extensive  beds  in  oonnection  Mrith  various  stjratified  rocks,  espe- 
cially limestone,  and  marlytes  or  clay  beds.  It  oocurs  occasionaUy  in  czystaJJine  it)cks.  It  is 
also  a  product  of  volcanoes ;  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrite  when  lime  is  present ; 
and  often  about  sulphur  springs ;  also  deposited  on  t^e  evaporation  of  sea-wator  and  brines, 
in  which  it  ezistB  in  solution. 

Fine  specimens  are  found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Bex  in  Switzerland ;  at  HaU  in  the  Tyrol ; 
in  the  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily  ;  in  the  gypsum  formation  near  O^ana  in  Spain ;  in  the  clay  of 
Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford :  at  Montmartre,  near  Paria  A  noted  locality  of  alabaster  occurs 
at  Gastelino,  85  m.  from  Leghorn.  In  the  U.  S.  this  species  occurs  in  extensive  beds  in 
N.  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas ;  it  is  usually  associated  vrith  salt 
springs.  Also  in  Nova  Scotia,  Peru,  etc.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  so-called  triassic,  or  red 
beds,  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region :  also  of  the  Cretaceous  in  the  west,  particularly  of  the 
days  of  the  Fort  Pierre  group,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  transparent  plates. 

Handsome  selenite  and  snowy  gypsum  occur  in  N,  York^  near  Lockport ;  also  near  CamU* 
luB.  Onondaga  Co.  In  Maryland^  on  the  St.  Mazy*s,  in  clay.  In  Ohio,  large  transparent 
crystals  have  been  found  at  Poland  and  Canfield,  Trumbull  Co.  In  l^enn.,  selenite  and  ala- 
baster in  Davidson  Co.  In  Kentueky,  in  Mammoth  Cave,  in  the  form  of  rosettes,  etc.  In 
N.  Scotia,  in  Sussex,  King*s  Ca,  large  ciystals,  often  containing  much  symmetrically  dis- 
seminated sand  (Manh). 

PlatUr  of  Paris  (or  gypsum  which  has  been  heated  and  ground  up)  is  used  for  making 
moulds,  taking  casts  of  statues,  medals,  eta  ;  for  producing  a  hard  finish  on  walls;  also  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  marble,  as  the  scagliola  tables  of  Leghorn,  and  in  the  glazing  of 
porcelain. 

POLTBAlffTB. 

Monoclinic  (?).  A  prism  of  115®,  with  acute  edges  truncated.  Usually  iu 
compact  fibrous  masses. 

JL=2-5-3.  G.=2-7689.  XuBtre  resmons  or  slightly  Tieariy,  Streak 
red.  Color  flesh-  or  brick-red,  sometimes  yellowish.  Translucent — opaque 
Taste  bitter  and  astringent,  but  very  weak. 

Oomp.— 2RS04+aq,  where  B=Ga  :  Mg  :  Ks  iu  the  ratio  2:1:1;  that  is,  KiMgOasS«Oi» 
+3aq= Calcium  sulphate  46*2,  magnesium  sulphate  19*9,  potassium  sulphate  28*9,  water 
6-0=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water.  B.B  fuses  at  1'5«  colors  the  flame  yeUow.  On 
ubarooal  fuses  to  a  reddish  globule,  which  in  RF.  becomes  white,  and  on  oooling  has  a  saline 
hepatic  taste ;  with  soda  like  glauberite.  With  fluor  does  not  give  a  clear  bead.  PaxtiaUy 
toluble  in  water,  leaving  a  residhe  of  calcium  sulphate,  whioh  dissolves  in  a  large  amount  oi 
water 
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Obi. — Oooan  at  the  mines  of  lachl,  Ebeiuiee,  Aumee,  Hallstatt,  and  Hallein  in  AnsUia, 
with  common  salt,  gypeum,  and  anhydrite  ;  at  Berchtesgaden  in  Bavaria ;  at  Vic  in  Lozraioe. 

The  name  Polybalite  is  derived  from  wuKvs^  many^  and  &\t,  $aUy  in  allosion  to  die  nomber 
of  salts  in  the  constitution  of  the  mineraL 

Stnqenite,  v.  Zef^rovioh;  Kalnszite.  Bumpf, — Near  polyhalite.  Gomposition  BSO4- 
aq,  with  R:=Ga  :  K9=l  :  1,  that  is,  K9CaS30«4-aq=Potas8iam  sulphate  53*1,  calciam  sol- 
phate  4 1  '4,  water  5  *5 = 100.  Monoclinio.  Oocors  in  small  tabular  crystals  in  cavities  in  ludite 
at  Ealusz,  East  Qalicia. 

KiESEBiTE.— MgS04+aq=Sulphur trioxide 58*0,  magnesia 28*0,  water  180=100.  Stees- 
furt. 

PiCBOHERiTE  16  KtMgSaO.+Oaq^Sulphur  trioxide  89*8,  magnesia  9-0,  potash  23  4,  water 
86-9=100.  Vesuvius;  Staasfurt. 

Bloeditb. — Composition  Na3HgS{iO«  +  4aq= Sulphur  trioxide  47-9,  magnesia  12-0,  sodA 
18*6,  water  21 '5= 100,  Salt  mines  of  Ischl ;  also  in  the  Andes.  SnfOKtiTE  {I'tteherm/tJie)  is 
identical* 

LoBWEiTB.— 2NaaHgS,Oi+6aq=8ulphar  trioxide  52*1,  magnesia  130,  soda  20 2,  water 
14-7=100.     FromlschL 

BP80BA1TJJ.    Epsom  Salt.    Bittersalx,  Oftrm. 

Orthorhonibic,  and  generally  hemihedral  in  the  octahedral  modifications. 
/A  /=  90°  34',  OAl'i  =  150°  2;  c:l:a  =  0-5766  : 1-01  :  1.  1-t  a  l-l, 
basal,  =  59°  27',  1-iAl-t,  basal,  =  69°  56'.  Cleavage:  bi-achydiagonal, 
perfecit.     Also  in  botryoidal  maeses  and  delicately  librous  crusts. 

H.=2-25.  G.=l-751 ;  1-685,  artificial  salt.  Lustre  viti-eous— earthy 
Streak  and  color  white.    Transparent — ti-ansluceut.    Taste  bitter  and  saline. 

Oomp. — ^MgS04+7aq,  when  pare =8nlphar  trioxide  82'3,  magnesia  16*3,  water  51*2=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Liquifies  in  its  water  of  crystallization.  Gives  much  water  in  the  closed  tnbe 
at  a  high  temperature;  the  water  is  acid.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  at  first,  and  finally  yieldjt 
an  infusible  alkaline  mass,  which,  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a  pink  color  on  ignition.  Verj 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  veij  bitter  taste. 

Obs. — Common  in  mineral  waters,  and  as  a  delicate  fibrous  or  capillary  eflSoreecence  on 
rocks,  in  the  galleries  of  mines,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  former  state  it  exists  at  Epsom,  Eng- 
land, and  at  Sedlitz  and  Saidschutz  in  Bohemia.  At  Idria  in  Camiola  it  occuis  in  silky  fibres, 
and  is  hence  colled  hairMlt  by  the  workmen.  Also  obtained  at  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris ;  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  in  Spain ;  in  Chili ;  found  at  Vesuvius,  eta 

The  floors  of  the  limestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana,  are  in  many 
instances  covered  with  epsomite,  in  minute  crystals,  mingled  with  the  earth.  In  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Ky.,  it  adheres  to  the  roof  in  loose  masses  like  snowballs. 

FAUBEHrrs. — A  hydrous  manganese-magnesium  sulphate.     Hungary. 


Copperas  Group. 
OHALOANTUITJbl.    Blue  Vitriol.    Kupfervitriol,  Oerm. 

Triclinic.  O  A  /=  109^  32',  (? A  /'  =  127°  40',  /A  /'  =  123°  10',  O  A  1 
=125°  38',  OAa=:120°  50',  (?Aa  =  103°  27'.  Cleavage:  /imper- 
fect, /'  very  imperfect.     Oecure  also  amoi^plious,  Btalactitic,  reniform. 

H.=2-5.  Q. =2-213.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  Berlin-blue  to  sky-blue, 
of  different  shades ;  sometimes  a  little  greenish.  Streak  nncolored.  Sub- 
transparent — translucent.    Taste  metallic  and  nauseous.    Somewhat  brittle. 

Oomp.— CUSO44  5aq=Sulphnr  trioxide  821,  copper  oxide  81-8,  water  86*1=100. 

P3rr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphuric  acid. 
B.B.  with  soda  on  charcoal  yields  metallic  oopper.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  copper.  Solu- 
ble in  water ;  a  drop  of  the  solucion  placed  on  a  surface  of  iron  coats  it  with  metallic  copper. 

Obs. — ^Blue  vitriol  is  found  in  waters  issuing  from  mines,  and  in  connection  with  rocks  con- 
taining chaloopyrite,  by  the  alteration  of  which  it  is  f ormeid.     Some  of  its  foreign  looaliues 
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■:r«  the  BammahibeTg  mine,  near  Qoebur,  in  the  Han ;  Fahlnn  in  Sweden ;  at  Paiye  mine. 
Anglesey ;  at  TarioDB  mines  in  Go.  of  Wicklow ;  Rio  Tinto  mine,  Spain.  Found  at  the 
Hiwaaaee  oopper  mine,  and  other  mines,  in  Polk  Co. ,  Tennessee ;  at  the  Oanton  mine,  Georgia ; 
At  Copiapo,  Chili,  with  styptiuite. 

When  porifled  it  is  employed  in  dyeing  operations,  and  in  the  printing  of  ootton  and  linen, 
and  for  yarious  other  parpoees  in  the  arts.  It  is  manofaotored  mostly  from  old  sheathing, 
oopper  trimmings,  and  refinezy  scales. 

Other  Titriols  are : — ^Mblantsritb,  iron  vitriol ;  Pibanitb,  iron-oopper  yitriol ;  Goblar- 
rrs,  zino  vitriol;  Bibbbbttb,  cobalt  vitriol;  Mobbnobitb,  niokel  vitriol ;  Cupkomaonbsitb, 
cx>pper-magne8iiim  vitriol  (Yesavios).  These  are  all  alike  in  containing  7  molecules  of  watei 
of  oxystalluation. 

Alunooen  (Haarsak,  6^«ni».).— 3tiSaOis-fl8aq=Sulphartriozide86'0,  alnmmal5'4,  watei 
48-6=100.     Taste  like  that  of  alom.     Yesavios:  Konigsberg,  Hnngazy. 

CoQUiiCBiTB.— .FeSsOii+9aq=Sa]phar  trioxide  42*7,  iron  sesquioxide  28*5,  water  28-8s 
100.    Coqnimbo,  Chili. 

Ettbingitb  (ZeAfnaiin).--Analysis,  SO*  16*64,  MO,  7*70,  CaO  27*27,  HaO  45*82.  Inheza- 
S^nal  needle-like  dystals  from  the  lava  at  Ettringen,  Laacher  See. 

AJhim  and  HalatriehUe  Graupt, 

Here  belong :  Tschbrmioitb,  ammonium  alum.  Kalinitb,  potassium  alom,  or  common 
alum.  Mbndozitk,  sodium  alum.  Pickbringitb,  magnesium  alum.  Afjohnitb,  man- 
ganese alum.  B08JBMA17NITE,  mangano-magnesium  alum.  Halotbicbitb,  iron  alum. 
Also  BtEMBRiTB,  and  Yoltaitb. 


oopiAPim. 

Hexagonal  (t).  Loose  aggregation  of  crystalline  scales,  or  grantilar  massive, 
the  scales  rhombic  or  hexagonal  tables.  Cleavage:  basal,  perfect.  In- 
crusting. 

H.=l*5.  Q'.=2'14,  Borcher.  Lustre  pearly.  Color  sulphur-yellow, 
citron-yellow.     Translucent. 

Oomp.— £e,SftOi,  +  13aq ;  5EeS,0u  +  fl.PeO.  +  36HaO  =  Sulphur  trioxide  41-9,  iron 
sesquioxide  88*5,  water  24*5  =  IQO. 

Pjr^  etc.— Tlelds  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphuric  acid.  On  oharooal  be- 
comes magnetic,  and  with  soda  affords  the  reaction  for  sulphur.  With  the  fluxes  reactions 
for  iron.    In  water  insoluble. 

Obs. — Common  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrite  at  the  Bammelsberg  mine,  near 
Goslar  in  the  Han,  and  elsewhero. 

This  species  is  the  yellow  copperas  long  called  misj,  and  it  might  well  bear  now  the  name 
MigyUU, 

BAncoNDiTB.— Composition  FeaS|0ii+7aq.  Fibbofbbritb  (stTptidte).— Composition 
FeS,0»+10aq. 

BoTRTOOBN  is  rod  iron  Tltriol,  exact  composition  uncertain.  Fahlun,  Sweden.  Bartho- 
lA>iciTB,  West  Indies,  is  related. 

IHLBITE. — Fe  SaOit+1^.  OcouTB  as  a  jellow  efflorescence  >n  graphite  from  Mugraii« 
Bohemia  {Sehrauf), 


AJAnONTTB. 


Reniform,  massive ;  impalpable. 

H.=l-2.      G.=l-66.      Lustre  dull,  earthy.      Color  white.     Opaque. 
Fracture  earthy.     Adheres  to  the  tongue ;  meagre  to  the  touch. 
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Oomp.p-iUSOt+9aq=Siilphiir  trioxide  28*2,  alnmina  29*8,  w«tor  47-0=100. 

Pyr.,  eto. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  much  water,  which,  at  a  high  tempeistiire, 
acid  from  the  OTcdation  of  sulphurous  and  snlphurio  oxides.     B.B.  infusible.     With  cobalt 
solution  a  fine  blue  ooloi.     With  soda  on  charcoal  a  hepatic  mass.    Soluble  in  acids. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  connection  witii  beds  of  clay  in  the  Tertiary  and  Post-tertiaiy  f ormatioui. 
Found  near  Halle ;  at  Newhaven,  Sussex ;  Epemay,  in  Lunel  Vieii,  and  Auteuil,  in  France 

Wekthbmanitr.— A1S0«  +  8aq.    0.  =2  '80.    Occurs  near  Chaohapoyaii,  in  Pern. 

Alunitb,  Alaunstein,  Oerm, — Composition  K« A^laSfO^t  +  6aq.  Rhombohedral.  Abo 
massive,  fibrous.  Forms  seams  in  trachyte  and  allied  rocks.  Tolfa,  near  Borne ;  Tuacany; 
Hungary ;  lit.  Dore,  France,  etc. 

LowiGiTB.— Same  oompositLon  as  alunite,  but  contains  8  parts  more  of  water.  Tafarxe, 
Silfjftifti 

UNABXTB.    Bleilasur,  Eupferbleispath,  Oerm. 

MonocliTiic.  67=  77^  27' ;  /a  /,  over  U,  =  61**  36',  (9  A  1-i  =  141^  6', 
c  :  J  :  a  =  0-48134: :  0-6S19  : 1,  Hessenberg.  Twins: 
twinning-plane  i-i  conimon  ;  (?  A  (?'  =  154*  54'. 
Cleavage :  i-i  very  perfect ;  O  less  so. 

H.=2-5.  G.=5.3-5*45.  Lustre  vitreous  or  ada- 
mantine. Color  deep  azare-blue.  Streak  pale  bine. 
Translacent    Fracture  conchoidal.    Brittle. 

Ck>mp.~PbGuSOs+aq=(Pb,Cu)SO«+Hs(Pb,Gu)Oa— Sulphur  trioxide  20  0,  lead  oxide  55  7, 
copper  oxide  19*8,  water  4*5=100. 

.  Pyr.,  etc, — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  loses  its  blue  color.  B.B.  on  ohoiooal  fuses 
easily  to  a  pearl,  aud  in  R.F.  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  globule  which  bj  continued  treatment 
coats  the  coal  with  lead  oxide,  and  if  fused  boron  trioxide  is  added  yields  a  pure  globule  of 
copper.  With  soda  gives  the  reaction  for  sulphur.  Decomposed  with  nitric  acid,  leaving  t 
white  residue  of  lead  sulphate. 

Obs.— Formerly  found  at  Leadhills.  Occurs  at  Boughten Gill,  Red  Gill,  eto.,  in  Onmber- 
laud  ;  near  Schneeberg,  rare;  in  DiUenbuig;  atBetzbanya;  in  Kertschinsk ;  and  near  Bezesof 
in  the  Ural ;  and  supposed  formerly  to  be  found  at  Linares  in  Spain,  whence  the  name. 


BROOHANTmi. 

Monoclinic.  O  =  89°  27i'.  7  A  /  =  104°  6^',  C^  A  1-i  =  154°  12*' ;  c : 
5  :  rf  =  0-61983  : 1-28242  : 1.  Bchrauf  distinguishes  four  types  of  forms : 
L  Brochantite  from  Eetzbanya  (two  varieties),  also  from  Coniwall  and 
Russia,  triclinic ;  II.  Warriv^/tonite  from  Coniwall,  a  third  variety  from 
Ketzbanja,  monoclinic  (?) ;  HI.  Brochantite  from  Nischne-Tagilsk,  mono- 
clinic — triclinic ;  IV.  Konigine  from  Russia,  aud  a  fourth  variety  from  Retz- 
banya,  monoclinic  (or  orthorhorabic). 

Also  in  groups  of  acicular  crystals  and  drusy  crusts.  Cleavage :  i-%  very 
perfect ;  Im  traces.    Also  massive ;  reniform  with  a  ooliiuHNir  fltractim. 

H.=3"5-4.  G.=3-78-3-87,  Magnus ;  3-9069,  G.  Rose.  Lustre  vitreous; 
a  little  pearly  on  the  cleavage-face.  Color  emerald-green,  blackish-green. 
Streak  paler  green.    Transpai-ent — translucent. 

Comp.— Ou4SOT+8HaO=OuS04+8HiCuOi=Sulphur  trioxide  17*71,  copper  oxide  70  34, 
water  11 '05=100.  This  formula  belonsfB  to  tjrpe  lY.,  above ;  the  warringtonite  oorreepondi 
more  neai^  to  CuS04+8H3GuOi-t-H.iO,  aud  the  existence  of  other  Tarieties  has  been  also 
aaaumed. 

,  Pyr.,  etc. — ^Yielda  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  aulphurio  add,  in  the  dosed  tube, 
and  bMOomea  black.  B.B.  fuses,  and  on  charcoal  affords  metallic  copper.  With  soda  giyet 
the  reaction  for  sulphuric  add. 
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ClMk— Ooonn  at  GumesoheTBk  aod  Nisohne-Tagilak  in  the  Ural ;  tbe  KSnigine  (or  Kiinigite) 
\rtkB  from  GumeBcheyBk ;  near  Ronghten  Gill,  in  Cumberland  j  in  Ck>mwall  (in  part  warring- 
toniU) ;  at  Retsbanya ;  in  Nassau ;  at  KrisuTig  in  Iceland  (krtiutigite) ;  in  Mexico  (hrongnar* 
tfne) ;  in  Chili,  at  Andacollo  :  in  Australia. 

Earned  after  Brochant  de  ViUien. 

liANQTTB.— CuS04+2H;CuO. +^.  In  dystala  and  concretionary  erosts  of  a  bine  color. 
G.  =8-5.     Cornwall. 

Cyanotricuitk,  Lettsomite.  Kopfexsammten,  OemK — ^In  velvety  druses.  Color  blue. 
A  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and  aluminum.  Moldaya  in  the  Banat.  Woodwarditb,  near 
the  above. 

Kkonkitk —CuSOi-t-NasSOi +  3aq= Copper  sulphate  47*9,  sodium  sulphate  421,  watei 
10*7=100.  In  irregular  crystalline  masses  of  a  coaT»e  fibrous  structure,  prismatia  Color 
azure-blue.  Moist  to  the  touch.  Found  in  the  copper  mines  near  Calama,  Bolivia.  {IJomeykoA 

Philmpite. — CuS04+FeSkOi9+naq.  In  irregular  fibrous  masses,  not  prismatia  Coloi 
blue.     In  tbe  cordilleras  of  Condes,  Santiago,  ChiU.     {Dfmieykf).) 

EXT8ITE.— OcouiB  in  Btaloctitic  forms  in  a  cave.  H.= 2-2*4.  G.=l*50.  Color  bluish- 
^reen.  B.B.  infusible.  Analysis:  SOa  812.  AIO,  20-85,  CuO  10*91,  CaO  1*85,  H.O  89*42, 
SiOi  8*40,  CO,  1  05=100.     Near  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall.    {Collins,  Min  Ifag.,  1.  p.  li.) 

TTRANTUM-BOLPHATEa — There  are  Included  here  JoA/x/im^,  urarufehaleUe^  m&iJidUe^  nppdU^ 
vojUaniU^  uraetmiU,  These  are  seoondazy  products  found  with  other  maniiim  minerals  at 
jft^fhinnfthal  ■ 


Tkllurates. 


MONTANTTE. 


Incmstin^;  withont  distinct  crystalline  stnictnre. 
Soft  and  earthy.     Lnstre    dull    to  waxy.     Color  yellowish   to  white. 
Opaqae. 

Ooiiip^—BisTe06+2aq= Tellurium  trioxide  20-1,  bismuth  oxide  (^-6,  water  5*3=100. 
Pjr.|  etc. — ^Yields  water  in  a  tube  when  heated.     B.B.  gives  the  reactions  of  biamnth  and 
tellurium.     Soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add. 

Obi. — ^Inorusts  tetrodymite,  at  Highland,  in  Montana ;  Davidson  Co.,  N.  0. 
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Anhydbous  Oabbonates. 

Calcite  Oroup. 

OALOTTB.   Oalo  Spar.    Kalkspath^  Chrm. 

Rhombohedral.    ^A^,  terminal,  =  105°  5',  (?A^  =  1S5°  23';  i- 
0*86i3.    Cleavage:  ^  highly  perfect 

719  790  721  728  798 

c^  N     il       I  Wi 

'^1 


AN0LB8  OF  RHOMBOHBDBONa 

Term.  Ed^pe.  OajS 

-t         95**  28'  129'    8 

2(-2)       78"  «r  lie*  (RT 

4(-4)       65"  W  104*  ir 


Term.  Edge. 

0^B 

j(-^)        156-    2' 

1«6'    9' 

K-i)        184'  57' 

158*  45' 

R(-i2)       105-    5' 

185*28' 

Angles  of  SoALBnoEBDBon& 


Edge  X(f.  734). 

V  188^  5' 
P  128*  15' 
!•  104*  88' 

V  109*    1' 


Y. 

Z. 

EdgeX. 

T. 

Z. 

159*  24' 

64*  54' 

V 

180^  87' 

164*    1' 

67-  41' 

146*  10' 

90*  20' 

-p 

107-  88' 

146*  15' 

124' 89* 

144*  24' 

182*  58' 

I^ 

117*  23' 

149*  48' 

103-25 

184*  28* 

150*44' 

920    ^ 

158*  16' 

185*  ir 
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axes 


-iBy  the 

(5)  Pi 


ns- 


Twins:  (1)  TwinniDg-plane  basal  (or  parallel  to  O).    (g)  Hj  the  vertical 

;es  of  the  two  forms  nearly  at  right  angles,  (3)  —3^.  (4) 
vertical  axes  of  the  two  forms  inclined  to  one  another  127®  34'. 
tnatic  plane  i-2.    (6)  plane  i  (see  p.  96). 

Also  fibrous,  both  coarse  and  fine;  sometimes  lamellar;  often  granular ; 
from  coarse  to  impalpable,  and  compact  to  earthy.  Also  stalactitic,  tube* 
rose,  nodular,  and  other  imitative  forms. 

a=2-6-3-5  ;  some  earthy  kinds  (chalk,  etc.)  1.  G.=2-508-2-778 ;  pure 
crystals,  2'7213-2-7234,  Beud.  Lustre  vitreous — subvitreous — earthy.  Color 
white  or  colorless ;  also  various  pale  shades  of  gray,  red,  green,  blue,  violet, 

5ellow;  also  brown  and  black  when  impure.     Streak  white  or  grayish, 
'ransparent — opaque.    Fracture  usually  conchoidal,  but  obtained  ^vith 
difficulty  when  the  specimen  is  crystallized.    Double  refraction  strong. 


Alston-Moor. 


Oomm  Var.— Galcite  is  calolam  carbonate,  GaGOi=Oarbon  dioxide  41,  lime  56=100. 
Part  of  the  caloiom  is  sometimes  replaced  by  magnesium,  iron,  or  manganese,  more  rarely  by 
■trontiam,  barium,  zinc,  or  lead. 

The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  diverse  in  appearance.  They  depend  mainly  on  the 
following  points :  (1)  difPerences  in  crystallization ;  (2)  in  structural  condition,  the  extremes 
being  perfect  crystals  and  earthy  massive  forms ;  (3)  in  color,  diaphaneity,  odor  on  friction, 
due  to  impurities ;  (4)  in  modes  of  origin. 

1.  CrffBtuUvted.  Crystals  and  crystallized  masses  afford  easily  cleavage  rhombohedrons ;  and 
when  transparent  they  are  caUed  leekmd  Spar,  and  also  Doubty-ftfriicting  Spar  (Doppels- 
path.  Germ,). 

The  crystals  vary  in  proportions  from  broad  tabular  to  moderately  slender  adcular,  and 
take  a  great  diversity  of  forms.  But  the  extreme  kinds  so  pass  into  one  another  through  those 
that  are  intermediate  that  no  satisfactory  classification  is  possible.  Many  are  stout  or  short 
in  shape  becau'*^  normally  so.     But  other  forms  that  are  long  tapering  in  their  full  develop- 
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ment  oocnr  short  and  stout  because  abbreyiated  by  an  abrapt  termination  in  a  broad  o^  or  aa 
obtuse  rbombohedron  (as  -\  or  R)^  or  a  low  soalenobedron  (as  i'),  or  a  oombiuatioii  of  thcs« 
forms ;  and  thus  the  crystals  haying  essentially  the  same  combinations  of  planes  yaiy  greatly 
in  shape.     The  acute  scalenohedrons  like  f.  724,  are  called  dog-tooth  tpar. 

FontaineUeau  limestone.  Crystals  of  the  form  in  f .  719c,  fTom  Fontainebleau  and  Nemonrs, 
France,  containing  a  large  >  amount  of  sand,  some  50  to  63  p.  o.  Similar  sandstone  crys- 
tals occur  at  Sievring,  near  Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  Pseudomorphous  scalenohedroDs  of  sand- 
stone, after  calcite,  are  found  near  Heidelberg. 

SaUn  Spar;  fine  fibrous,  with  a  silky  lustre.  Resembles  fibrous  gypsum,  which  is  also 
called  satin  spar,  but  is  mich  hsrder  and  effervesoes  with  adds.  Argentine  {Sehi^entpaUi), 
a  pearly  lamellar  calcite,  the  lamellsB  more  or  leas  undulating ;  color  white,  grayish,  yellowish, 
or  reddish.  Aphriie^  in  its  harder  and  more  sparry  variety  {SchaniTiMpath)  is  a  foliated  white 
pearly  calcite,  near  argentine ;  in  its  softer  kinds  (Sehnuinerde^  SUvery  Chalky  Ecume  d9  Terre 
H.)  it  approaches  ohalk,  though  lighter,  pearly  in  lustre,  silvery-white  or  yellowish  in  color, 
soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  more  or  less  scaly  in  structure. 

'  2.  Mcugive  VarieUes,  Gramilar  limestone  {Stoeharoidal  litneatons,  so  named  because  like  loaf- 
sugar  in  fracture).  The  texture  varies  from  quite  coarse  to  very  fine  granular,  and  the  latter 
passes  by  imperceptible  shades  into  compact  limestone.  The  colors  are  various,  as  white, 
yellow,  reddish,  green,  and  usually  they  are  clouded  and  give  a  handsome  <effect  when  the 
material  is  polished.  When  such  limestones  are  fit  for  poUshing,  or  for  architectural  or  orna- 
mental use,  they  are  called  marbtee.  Statuary  marble  is  pure  white,  fine  grained,  and  firm 
in  texture.  Hard  compact  Umeetone^  varies  from  nearly  pure  white,  through  grayish,  drab, 
buff,  yellowish,  and  reddish  shades,  to  bluish-gray,  dark  brownish-gray,  and  black,  and  is  some- 
times variously  veined.  The  colors  duU,  excepting  ochre-yellow  and  ochre-red  yarieties. 
Many  kinds  moke  beautiful  marble  when  polished. 

SfitU-marbte  includes  kinds  cons  sting  largely  of  fossil  sheila  RuinrmaHiie  is  a  kind  of  com- 
pact calcareous  marl,  showing,  when  polished,  pictures  of  fortifications,  temples,  etc.,  in  ruins, 
due  to  infiltration  of  oxide  of  iron.  Lithograpkie  stofie  is  a  very  even  grained  compact  lime- 
stone, usually  of  buff  or  drab  color ;  as  that  of  Solenhof en.  Breeda  marble  is  made  of  frap:- 
ments  of  limestone  cemented  together,  and  is  often  very  beautiful  when  the  fragments  are  of 
different  colors,  or  are  imbedded  in  a  base  that  contrasts  well.  The  colors  are  very  various. 
Pudding  stone  marble  consists  of  pebbles  or  rounded  stones  cemented.  It  is  often  called, 
improperly,  breccia  marble. 

bf/draulie  limestone  ia  an  impure  limestone.  The  varieties  in  the  United  States  contain  20 
to  40  p.  c.  of  magnesia,  and  12  to  30  p.  c.  of  silica  and  alumina. 

Soft  compact  Umestone,  Cfialk  is  white,  grayish -white,  or  yellowish,  and  soft  enough  to 
leave  a  trace  on  a  board.  The  consolidation  into  a  rock  of  such  softness  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  material  is  largely  the  hollow  shells  of  rhizopods.  Calcareous  maii  (Ifergel- 
kalk,  Oerm. )  is  a  soft  earthy  deposit,  often  hardly  at  all  consolidated,  with  or  without  dis- 
tinct fragments  of  sheUs  ;  it  generally  contains  much  clay,  and  graduates  into  a  calcareous 
clay. 

Concretionarg  massive.  Oolite  (Rogenstein,  Germ,)  is  a  granular  limestone,  but  its  grains 
are  minute  rounded  concretions,  looking  somewhat  like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  the  name  coming 
from  ^u-iif^  egg.  It  occurs  among  all  the  geological  formations,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to 
the  most  recent,  and  it  is  now  forming  about  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida.  PisoUte  (Erbsentein, 
Oerm.)  consists  of  concretions  as  large  often  as  a  small  pea,  or  even  larger,  the  ooncretions 
having  usually  a  distinct  concentric  structure.  It  is  formed  in  large  masses  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hot  Springs  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia. 

Deposited  from  calcareous  springs,  streams,  or  in  caverns^  etc.  (a)  Stalactites  are  the  calcareous 
qylinders  or  cones  that  hang  from  the  roofs  of  limestone  caverns,  and  which  are  formed  from 
the  waterH  that  drip  through  the  roof ;  these  waters  hold  some  calcium  bicarbonate  in  solu- 
tion, and  leave  calcium  carbonate  to  form  the  stalactite  when  evaporation  takes  place.  Sta- 
lactites vary  from  transparent  to  nearly  opaque ;  from  a  granular  crystalline  structure  to  a 
radiating  fibrous ;  from  a  white  color  and  colorless  to  yellowlBh-gray  and  brown.  (6)  Stedag- 
mite  is  the  same  material  covering  the  floors  of  caverns,  it  being  made  from  the  waters  that 
drop  from  the  roofs,  or  from  sources  over  the  bottom  or  sides ;  cones  of  it  sometimes  rise  from 
the  floor  to  meet  the  stalactites  above. 

{c)  OcUC'Sinter,  Travertine^  Cole  7\tfa.  Travertine  (ConfetU?  di  TivoU)  is  of  essentially  the 
same  origin  with  stalagmite,  but  is  distinctively  a  deposit  from  springs  or  rivers,  especially 
where  in  large  deposits,  as  along  the  river  Anlo,  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  where  the  deposit  is 
scores  of  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  a  very  cavernous  and  irregularly  banded  structure,  owing 
to  its  mode  of  formation. 

{d)  Agaric  mineral;  Rock-milk  {Bergmikh,  MontmHeh,  Germ.)  is  a  very  soft,  white  material, 
breaking  easily  in  the  fingers,  depoeiteid  sometimes  in  caverns,  or  about  sources  holding  lime 
in  solution. 
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(4  Bock-m^  {BergmeXi,  G«nn.)  is  white  aod  light,  like  cotton,  becoming  a  powder  on  the 
■lightest  presBore.  It  is  an  efttorescenoe,  and  is  common  near  Paris,  especially  at  the  quarries 
of  Nanteire. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  sometimes  decrepitates,  and,  if  containing  metallic  oxides, 
maj  change  its  color.  B.K  infusible,  but  becomes  caustic,  glows,  and  colors  the  flame  red  ' 
after  ignition  the  assay  reacts  alkaline ;  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  imparts  the  charac- 
teristic lime  color  to  the  flame.  In  borax  dissolves  with  effervescence,  and  if  saturated, 
yields  on  cooling  an  opaque,  milk-white,  crystalline  bead.  Varieties  containing  metallic 
oxides  color  the  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  beads  accordingly.  With  soda  on  platinum  foil 
fuses  to  a  clear  mass ;  on  charcoal  it  at  first  fuses,  but  later  the  soda  is  absorbed  by  the  cotd, 
leaving  an  infusible  and  strongly  luminous  residue  of  lime.  In  the  solid  mass  effervesces 
when  moistened  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  fra£^ent8  dissolve  with  brisk  effervescence  even 
in  cold  acid. 

I>i£f. — Distinguishing  oharaoters :  perfect  rhombohedral  cleavage ;  softness,  can  be  scratched 
with  a  knife  ;  effervescence  in  cold  dilute  add;  infusibility.  Less  hard  and  of  lower  specific 
gravity  than  aragonite. 

Obs. — ^Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  is  one  of  the  best  European  localities  of  crystallized  calcite ; 
there  are  other  localities  in  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  Garinthia,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Hesse  Darmstadt 
(at  Auerbach),  Hesse  Gassel,  Norway,  France,  and  in  England  in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland, 
Cornwall '   Scotland ;  in  Iceland. 

In  the  u.  States  prominent  localities  are :  in  N,  York,  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson  Cos., 
especially  at  the  Bossie  lead  mine ;  in  Antwerp;  doff-tooth  spar,  in  Niagara  Co.,  near  Lock- 
port  ;  near  Booneville,  Oneida  Co. ;  at  Anthony^s  Nose,  on  the  Hudson ;  at  Watertown, 
Agario  mineral;  at  Schoharie,  fine  stalactites  in  many  caverns.  In  Conn,^  at  the  lead  mine, 
Middletown^  In  iV.  Jersey ^  at  Bergen.  In  Virginia^  at  the  celebrated  Wier's  cave,  stalactites 
of  great  beauty;  also  in  the'large  caves  of  Kentucky.  At  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines, 
splendid  crystals  often  containing  scales  of  native  copper.  At  Warsaw,  lUinois  ;  at  Quinoy, 
m,;  at  Hazle  Green,  Wis.    In  Nova  Scotia,  at  Partridge  L 
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Rhombohedral.      i?Ai2  =  106°  15',    (?  A  72  =  136°  8i';    c  =  0-8322. 
^  A  ^  varies  between  106°  10'  and  106°  20'.  Cleavage  : 
jR   perfect.      Faces  li  often   curved,   and   secondary  784 

planes  usually  with  liorizontal  strise.     Twins :  similar  ^^f^^'^To        jv\ 

to  f.  733.    Also  in  imitative  shapes;  also  amorphous,  r^ T^f^ — ^ 

granular,   coarse  or  fine,  and   grains   often    slightly       /«     .i^S^ 5y 

coherent.  Vg  (1  ^^^mm 

H.=8-5-4.     G.=2-8-2-9,  true  dolomite.    Lustre  vit-       ^'^ ^"""^ 

reous,  inclining  to  pearly  in  some  varieties.  Color  white,  reddish,  or  green- 
ish-white ;  also  rose-red,  green,  brown,  gray,  and  black.  Sub  transparent  to 
translucent.     Brittle. 

Comp.,  Var.— -(Oa,Mg)GOs,  the  ratio  of  Ga  :  Mg  in  normal  or  true  dolomite  is  1  :  l=Gal- 
oivm  carbonate  54*35,  magneeiam  carbonate  46 '65.  Some  kinds  indnded  under  the  name 
have  other  proportions ;  but  this  may  arise  from  their  being  mixtures  of  dolomite  with  calcite 
or  magnesite.     Iron,  manganese,  and  more  rarely  cobalt  or  zinc  are  sometimes  present. 

The  varieties  are  the  following : 

CrystallizecL  Pearl  spar  includes  rhombohedral  c^stallizations  with  curved  faces.  Cohini' 
nar  or  fibrou&  Granular  constitutes  many  of  the  kinds  of  white  statuary  marble,  and  white 
and  colored  architectural  marbles,  names  of  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  under  calcite. 

Compact  massive,  like  ordinary  limestone.  Many  of  the  limestone  strata  of  the  globe  are 
here  included,  and  much  hydraulic  Umestone^  noticed  under  calcite. 

Ferriferous  ;  Brown  spar^  in  xxtrt.  Contains  iron,  and  as  the  proportion  increases  it  gradu- 
ates into  ankerite  (q.  v.).  The  color  is  white  to  brown,  and  becomes  brownish  on  exposure 
through  oxidation  of  the  iron.  Manganiferous,  Colorless  to  flesh-red.  .fiAi2=106' 23  ' 
106°  16'.     CobaUiferous.    Colored  reddish  ;  G.=2  921,  Qibbs. 

The  varieties  based  on  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  carbonates  are  the  following  -, 

ia)  Normal  dolomite,  ratio  of  Ca  to  Mg=l :  1,  (d)  ratio  1^  :  1=3  :  2 ;  ratio=2  :  1 ;  zatio  3  : 
;  ratio=5  :  1 ;  ratio  1  :  8.    The  last  (/)  may  be  dolomitio  magnesite ;  and  the  others,  from 
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{b),  do]omitio  oaJdte,  or  oaloite  + dolomite.  The  maimor  in  whioh  dolomite  is  otM.  mixed 
with  oalcite,  forming  its  Teins  and  its  fossil  shells  (see  below),  shows  that  this  is  not  improb- 
able. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^B.B.  aots  like  oaldte,  but  does  not  giye  a  dear  mass  when  fnsed  with  soda  on 
platinum  foiL  Fragments  thrown  into  oold  aoid  are  rery  slowly  acted  upon,  while  in  powdet 
in  warm  add  the  mineral  is  readily  dissolved  with  efferresoence.  The  ferriferous  dolomites 
become  brown  on  exposure. 

mfL — Resembles  calcite,  but  generally  to  be  distinguished  in  that  it  does  not  efferresoo 
readily  in  the  mass  in  cold  add. 

Obs. — Massive  dolomite  constitutes  extensive  strata,  called  limestone  strata,  in  various 
regions.  Crystalline  and  compact  varieties  are  often  associated  with  serpentine  and  other 
magnedan  rocks,  and  with  Ordinary  limestones.  Some  of  the  prominent  localities  are  at  Salz- 
burg ;  the  Tyrol ;  Schemnitz  in  Hangrary ;  Kapnik  in  Transylvania ;  Freibeig  in  Saxony ; 
the  lead  mines  at  Alston  in  Derbyshire,  etc. 

In  the  U.  States,  in  Vermont,  at  Boxbury.  In  Rhode  Ittand,  at  Smithfield.  In  y.  Jerttfy, 
at  Hoboken.  In  ilT.  TorK  at  Lookport,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Rochester ;  also  at  Glenn's  Falls, 
in  Richmond  Co.,  and  at  the  Parish  ore  bed,  St  Lawrence  Co.;  at  Brewster,  Putnam  Co. 

Named  after  Dolomieu,  who  announced  some  of  the  marked  charBcteristics  of  the  rock  in 
1701 — ^its  not  eifervesoing  with  acids,  while  burning  like  limestone,  and  its  sdubility  after 
heating  in  adds. 
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Rhombohedral.  ii?  A  jff  =  106®  7',  Zepharovich.  Also  crystalline  mas- 
«ve,  coaree  or  fine  granular,  and  compact. 

H.=3'5-4.  G.=2'95-3*l.  Lustre  vitreous  to  pearly.  Color  white,  gray, 
reddish.    Ti-ansliicent  to  subtranslucent. 

Oomp.— GaCOs + FeCOi  +a;(CaMgC906).  Here,  according  to  Boricky,  x  may  have  the  values 
t«  ^f  I)  h  it  ^1  3»  4f  ^f  10.  The  Tarieties  having  the  five  higher  values  of  x  he  calls  paran- 
keriU,  while  the  others  are  normal  ankerUe.  If  2;=1,  the  formula  is  equivalent  to  2CaC03+ 
MgCOa+FeCOs,  and  requires:  Caldum  carbonate  6fJ,  magnesium  carbonate  21,  iron  carbon- 
ate 20=100.     Manganese  is  iJso  sometimes  present 

Vyr,^  etc. — B.B.  like  dolomite,  but  darkens  in  color,  and  on  charcoal  becomes  black  and 
magnetic ;  with  the  fluxes  reacts  for  iron  and  manganese.  Soluble  with  effervescence  in  the 
adds. 

Obs.— Occurs  with  siderite  at  the  Styzian  mines ;  in  Bohemia;  Siegen ;  Schneebeig ;  Kova 
Scotia,  etc. 


BCAONB8XTE. 

Rhombohedral.  RsR^  107^  29',  (? A i?  =  136^  56' ;  c  ==  0-8095. 
Cleavage:  rhombohedral,  perfect.  Also  massive;  granular,  to  very  com- 
pact. 

H.=:3-5-4-5.  G.=3-3-08,  cryst;  2-8,  earthy;  3-3-2,  when  ferriferons. 
Lustre  vitreous;  fibrous  varieties  sometimes  silky.  Color  white,  yellowish 
or  grayish-white,  brown.     Transparent — opaque.     Fractui-e  flat  conchoidal. 

Var. — Ferriferous,  Breunerite;  containing  several  p.  o.  of  iron  protoxide;  G. =8-8-2; 
white,  yellowish,  brownish,  rarely  black  and  bituminous;  often  becoming  brown  on  exiXMure, 
and  hence  called  Brmen  Spar, 

Comp — Magnesium  carbonate,  MgOOi= Carbon  dioxide  52  4,  msgnesia  47*6=100;  but  iron 
often  replacing  some  magnesium. 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.  K.  resembles  caloite  and  dolomite,  and  like  the  latter  is  but  slightly  acted 
upon  by  oold  adds ;  in  powder  is  readily  dissolved  with  effenrescenoe  in  warm  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Obs. — Found  in  taloose  schist,  serpentine,  and  other  magnesian  rooks ;  as  veins  in  serpen- 
tine, or  mixed  with  It  so  as  to  form  a  variety  of  vezd-antique  marble  {magnentie  ophieiUe  of 
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fXtnit)  ^  also  in  Gaoada,  as  a  rock,  more  or  less  pore,  associated  with  steatite,  serpentine,  and 
dolomite. 

Occurs  at  Hmbechatx  in  Moravia ;  in  Styria,  and  in  the  Tyrol ;  at  Frankenstein  in  Silesia; 
Snamm,  Norway ;  Bafidissero  and  CastellamoDte  in  Piedmont.  In  America,  at  Bolton,  Mass. ; 
at  Barehllls,  near  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  in  Penn.,  at  West  Goshen,  Chester  Co.  ;  near  Texas,  Lan- 
caster Co. ;  California. 

Mesitite  and  Pistoxesitb  come  nnder  the  general  formula  (Mg,Fe)COi ;  with  the  former 
Mi^  :  Fe=2  :  1 ;  with  the  latter=l :  1. 

SIDHRmi.    Spathic  Iron.    Chalybite.  Eisenspath,  Oirm, 

Rhombohedral.    li  A  Ii=  107%  6>  Ai^  =  136°  37' ;   ^  =  0-81715.    The 
faces  often  curved,  as  below.     Cleavage :  rhoin- 
bohedral,  perfect.   Twins  :  twinning-plane  — i.  785 

Also  in  botryoidal  and  globular  forms,  sub- 
fibrous  witliin,  occasionally  silky  fibrous.    Often 

cleavable  massive,  with  cleavage  planes  undu-         ^'ic^o^.^Bv    W^aT^  I 

lating.     Coarse  or  fine  granular.  /   /V  JjBr^.  ^mi\        t" 

H.=3-5-4-5.  G.=3-7-3-9.  Lustre  vitreous,  rif^r^l^V  ^  ^fO  i 
more  or  less  pearly.  Streak  white.  Color  ash- 
gray,  yellowish-gray,  greenish-gray,  also  brown 
and  brownish-red,  rarely  green  ;  and  sometimes 
white.  Translucent — subtranslucent.  Fracture 
uueven.     Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Vax, — Iron  carbonate,FeCOi= Carbon  dioxide  37  0,  iron  protoxide  62  1.  But  part 
of  the  iron  usually  replaced  by  manganese,  and  ofien  by  magnesium  or  calcium.  Some 
Tarieties  contain  8-10  p.  c.  MnO. 

The  principal  varieties  are  the  f oUowing : 

(1)  Ordinary,  (a)  Crj/HtaUUed,  {b)  C<moreU(mary=:Hpher(mdmte ;  in  globular  concretions, 
either  solid  or  concentric  scaly,  with  usually  a  fibrous  structure,  {c)  OrantUar  to  oompcuU  mas* 
me,  (d)  Oolitic,  like  oolitic  limestone  in  structure.  («)  Earthy,  or  stony,  impure  from 
mixture  with  clay  or  sand,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  clay  iron  stone  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion and  other  stratified  deposits  ;  H.  =3  to  7,  the  last  from  the  silica  present ;  G.  =3*0-3 '8, 
ormo8tiy3  15-3-6o. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  eyolves  carbon  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide, 
blackens  and  becomes  magnetia  B.B.  blackens  and  fuses  at  4*5.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for 
iron,  and  with  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil  generally  gives  a  manganese  reaction.  Only 
slowly  acted  upon  by  cold  acid,  but  dissolves  with  brisk  effervescence  in  hot  hydrochloric  aoid. 

DifE. — Specific  gravity  higher  than  that  of  calcite  and  dolomite.  B.B.  becomes  magnetic 
readily. 

Obs. — Siderite  occurs  in  many  of  the  rock  strata,  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  day  slate,  and  as 
clay  iron-stone  in  connection  with  the  Coal  formation  and  many  other  stratified  deposits.  It 
is  often  associated  with  metallic  ores.  At  Freibeig  it  occtirs  in  silver  minea  In  Cornwall  it 
accompanies  tin.  It  is  abo  found  accompanying  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  galenite,  vitreous 
copper,  eta  In  New  York,  according  to  Beck,  it  is  almost  always  associated  with  specular 
iron.  In  the  r^on  in  and  about  Styria  and  Carinthia  this  ore  forms  extensive  tracts  in  gneiss. 
At  Harzgerode  in  the  Harz,  it  occurs  in  fine  crystals;  also  in  ComwaU,  Alston- Moor,  and 
Devonshire ;  near  Glasgow ;  also  at  Mouillar,  Magescote,  etc.,  in  France,  dtc. 

In  the  U.  States,  in  Vermont,  at  Plymouth.  In  Mass.^  at  Sterling.  In  Conn.,  at  Roxbury. 
In  H.  York,  at  the  Sterling  ore  bed  in  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co. ;  at  the  Rossie  iron  mines,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.  In  N,  Carolina^  at  Fentress  and  Harlem  mines.  The  argUlaceous  oarbonute, 
in  nodules  and  beds  (clay  iron-stone),  is  abundant  in  the  coal  regions  of  Penn. ,  Ohio,  and  maT\j 
parts  of  the  country. 

RHODOOHROSITE.*  Dialogite.    Manganspath,  Oertn. 

Rhombohedral.  i?Ai?  =  106°  51',  C>AjB=136°  31*';  c- 0-8211. 
Cleavage :  li,  perfect.  Also  globular  and  botrvoidal,  having  a  columuai 
Btnicture,  sometimes  indistinct.  Also  granular*^massive;  occasionally  irn 
palpable;  incrusting. 
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H.=3*5-4*5.  G.=3'4-3'7.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Color 
shades  of  rose-red,  yellowish-gray,  fawn-colored,  dark  red,  brown.  Streak 
white.    Translucent — subtmnslucent.     Fracture  uneven.    Brittle. 

Comp. — MnGOi= Carbon  dioxide  38*8,  manganese  protoxide  61*7;  but  part  of  the  man- 
ganese nsoallj  replaced  bj  oaluinm,  and  often  alao  by  magneainm  or  iron ;  and  sometimeB  b/ 
cobalt. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^B.B.  changes  to  graj,  brown,  and  black,  and  decrepitatea  strongly,  bnt  is  in- 
fusible. With  salt  of  phoBphoros  and  borax  in  O.F.  gives  an  amethystine-oolored  bead  in 
R.F.  becomes  colorless.  With  soda  on  platinam  foil  a  bluish-green  manganate.  Dissolves 
with  efifenrescenoe  in  warm  hydrochlorio  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air  changes  to  brown,  and 
some  blight  rose-red  varieties  become  paler. 

Obs. — Occurs  commonly  in  veins  along  with  ores  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  and  with  other 
ores  of  manganese.  Found  at  Schemnitz  and  Kapnik  in  Hongaiy ;  Nagyag  in  TranqrlvaDia ; 
near  Elbingerode  in  the  Harz ;  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 

Occurs  in  New  Jersey,  at  Mine  Hill,  Franklin  Furnace.  Abundant  at  the  silver  mines  of 
Austin,  Nevada ;  at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

Named  rhotbchrou'te  from  ^Mor,  a  roM,  and  XP^^*  color;  and  dialogite^  from  haXoyi^  doubt 


SBUTUSONITJJ.    Oalamine  pt    Galmei  pt.     Zinkspath,  Oerm. 

Khombohedral.  IlAllzri  107^  40',  OsR-  137^  3' ;  c  =  0-8062.  R 
generally  curved  and  rongh.  Cleavage :  R  perfect.  Also  i-eniform,  lx)try- 
oidal,  or  stalactitic,  and  in  crystalline  incrustations;  also  granular,  and 
sometimes  impalpable,  occasionally  earthy  and  friable. 

H. =5.  G. = 4-4*45.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Sti'eak  white. 
Color  white,  often  gmyish,  greenish,  brownish-white,  sometimes  green 
and  brown.  Snbtransparent — ^translucent  Fi*acture  uneven — impei-fectly 
conchoidal.     Brittle. 

Comp..  Var.—ZnCOi= Carbon  dioxide  85-3,  nno  oxide  64 '8 =100;  bnt  part  of  the  sine 
often  replaced  by  iron  or  manganese,  and  by  traoes  of  calcium  and  magnesium ;  sometimes 
by  cadmium. 

Varieties. — (1)  Ordinary,  [a)  CryttaJUzed ;  {b)  hotryoiddl  and  stalaeHtic,  common;  (e) 
granular  to  as^vipaet  moMite;  {d)  earthy^  impure,  in  nodular  and  cavernous  masses,  varying 
from  grayish-white  to  dark  gray,  brown,  brownish-red,  brownish-black,  and  often  with  dtusy 
surfaces  in  the  cavities ;  ^*  diy-bone*'  of  American  miners. 

'  Pjrr.,  etc. — In  the  dosed  tube  loses  carbon  dioxide,  and,  if  pure,  is  yellow  while  hot  and 
colorless  on  cooling.  B.B.  infusible;  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  heated  in  O.F.  gives 
a  green  color  on  cooling.  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  zinc  vapors,  and  coats  the  coal  yellow 
while  hot,  becoming  white  on  cooling j  this  coating,  moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a 
green  color  after  heating  in  O.F.  Cadmiferous  varieties,  when  treated  with  soda,  give  at 
first  a  deep  yellow  or  brown  coating  before  the  zinc  coating  appears.  With  the  fluxes  some 
varieties  react  for  iron,  copper,  and  manganese.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  add  with  efferves- 
cence. 

I>iff. — Distinguished  from  oalamine  by  its  effervescence  in  adds. 

Obs. — Sraithsonite  is  found  both  in  veins  and  beds,  especially  in  company  with  galeuite 
and  blende  ;  also  with  copper  and  iron  ores.  It  usuaUy  occurs  in  calcareous  rocks,  and  is 
generally  associated  with  calamine,  and  sometimes  with  limonite.  It  is  often  produced  by 
the  action  of  zinc  sulphate  upon  calcium  or  magnesium  carbonate. 

Found  at  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia ;  at  Dognatzka  in  Hungary ;  Bleiberg  and  Raibel  in  Cariu- 
tbia ;  Moresnet  in  Belgium.  In  Englan(^  at  Boughten  Gill,  Alston  Moor,  near  Matlock,  in 
the  Mendip  Hills,  and  elsewhere ;  in  Scotland,  at  Leadhills ;  in  Ireland,  at  Donegal. 

In  the  U.  StAtes,  in  If.  Jersey^  at  3Iine  Hill,  near  the  Franklin  Furnace.  In  Penn.,  at 
Lancaster  abundant ;  at  the  Perkiomen  lead  mine ;  at  the  Ueberroth  mine,  near  Bethlehem. 
In  Wisconsin^  at  Mineral  Point,  ShuUsbutg,  eta  In  Minnesota,  at  Ewing's  diggings,  N.  W. 
of  Dubuque,  etc.  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  along  with  the  lead  ores  in  Lower  oiludao 
limestone. 
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Aragonite   Chrov(p. 


ARAOONTTB. 

Ortfiorhombio  / A  /  =  116^  10',  (9  A  1-t  =  130^  50' ;  (5 :  2  :  i  =  11571 
:  1-6055  : 1.  (?  A  1  =  126°  16',  (?  A  l-s  =  137^  15',  1-i  A  1-i,  top,  :=  lOS* 
26'.  Crystals  usually  having  O  striated  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal ; 
often  tapering  from  the  presence  of  acute  domes  and  pyramids,  which  have 
nnnsnal  indices.  Cleavage:  /  imperfect;  t-t  distinct;  \-l  imperfect. 
Twins :  twinning-plane  /,  producing  often  hexagonal  forms,  f.  738,  compare 
figures  on  pp.  96,  97.  Twinning  often  many  times  repeated  in  the  same 
crystal,  proiucing  successive  reversed  layers,  the  alternate  of  which  may  be 
exceedingly  thin ;  often  so  delicate  as  to  produce  by  the  succession  a  fine 
striation  of  the  faces  of  a  prism  or  of  a  cleavage  plane.  Also  globular, 
reniform,  and  coralloidal  shapes;  sometimes  columnar,  composed  of 
straight  and  divergent  fibres ;  also  stalactitic ;  incrusting. 
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H.=3"5-4.  Q-.=2"931,  Haidinger.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclin- 
ing to  I'esinous  on  surfaces  of  fracture.  Color  white ;  also  gray,  yellow, 
gi-een,  and  violet  j^  streak  uncolored.  Transparent — translucent.  Fracture 
Bubconchoidal. 


D ;  Btrean 
Brittle. 


VsTiP— 1.  Ordinary,  (a)  GrystaUiied  in  simple  or  oompoond  ozystalB,  the  latter  much  the 
most  common ;  often  in  radiating  groups  of  aoioolar  c^stalB.  {b)  Columnar ;  a  fine  fibrous 
variety  with  silky  lustre  is  caUed  Satin  spar,  {e)  Massive.  StaiacUtio  or  stalagnUtio  (either 
compact  or  fibroua  in  structure),  as  with  oaldte ;  Spruddstein  is  stjdactitio  from  Carlsbad. 
Coralloidal;  in  groupings  of  delicate  interlacing  and  coalescing  stems,  of  a  snow-white  color, 
and  looking  a  little  like  coraL 

Oomp.— CaCOt,  like  calcite,=  Carbon  dioxide  44,  lime  56=100. 

Pyr.,  tfto. — B.B.  whitens  and  falls  to  pieces,  and  sometimes,  when  containing  strontia,  im- 
parts a  more  intensely  red  color  to  the  flame  than  lime ;  otherwise  reacts  like  ciedcite. 

Dill.— See  calcite,  p.  401. 

Obs. — ^The  most  common  repositories  of  aragonite  are  beds  of  gypsum,  beds  of  iron  ore 
(where  it  occurs  in  coralloidal  forms,  and  is  denominated  Jha-ferri^  '"' flower  of  iroa^*^  Eiaen- 
Uathe,  Oerm.),  basalt,  and  trap  rock;  occasionally  it  occurs  in  lavas.  It  is  often  a8sociat<<d 
vith  copper  and  pyxite,  galenite,  and  malachite. 

First  discoyered  in  Aragon,  Spain  (whence  its  name),  at  Molina  and  Valencia.  Since 
found  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia ;  at  Herrengrund  in  Hungary,  t  738 ;  at  Baumgarten  in  SUesia ; 
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at  Leogang  in  Salibnri^ ;  in  Waltach,  Bohemia,  and  many  other  i^aoes.  The  JUmferri  Tariatr 
is  foucd  in  great  perfection  in  the  Stjrian  mines.  In  Baddnghamiihixe,  Deronahire,  in 
oavems;  at  l^adhills  in  Lanarkahire. 

OocnzB  in  serpentine  at  Hoboken,  K.  J.;  at  Edenyille,  N.  Y.;  at  the  Pariah  ore  bed,  Boane, 
N.  Y.;  at  Haddam,  Conn.;  at  New  Garden,  in  Chester  Co.,  Penn.;  at  Wood^s  Mine,  Lancaa- 
ter  Co.,  Penn.;  at  Warsaw,  111.,  lining  geodes. 

Manoanocalcitb.— Composition  2Mn0094-(Ca,Mg)COi,  with  a  little  iron  replacing  part 
of  the  manganese.    G.  =8*087.    Color  flesh-red  to  reddish- white.    Schemnits,  Hongaij. 


WIIHERITB. 

Orthorhombia  /A  /=  118°  30',  (?  A  1-i  =  128°  45' ;  c  :  J  :  rf  =  1-246  : 
1*6808  : 1.  Twins :  all  the  annexed  figures,  cora- 
position  pamllel  to  /;  reentering  angles  some- 
times observed.  Cleavage :  /  distinct ;  also  in 
globular,  tuberose,  and  botryoidal  forms;  struc- 
ture either  columnar  or  granular;  also  amor- 
phous. 

H.=3-3-75.  G.=4-29-4-35.  Lustre  vitreous, 
inclining  to  resinous,  on  surfaces  of  fracture. 
Color  white,  often  yellowish,  or  grayish.  Streak 
white.  Subtransparent — translucent.  Fracture 
uneven.    Brittle. 

Oomp«—BaCOs= Carbon  dioxide  22*8,  baiyta  T7*7=rlOO. 
Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  2  to  a  bead,  coloring  the  flame  yel- 
lowish-green; after  fusion  reacts  alkaline.  B.B.  on  charcoal 
with  soda  fuses  easily,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  ooal.  Solnble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  add;  this  solution,  even  when  very  much  diluted,  gives  with  snlphuric 
acid  a  white  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  acida 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters :  high  specific  gravity ;  effervescence  with  acids ;  gre^n 
coloration  of  the  flame  B.B. 

Oba. — Occurs  at  Alston-Moor  in  Cumberland ;  at  Fallowfield,  near  Hexham  in  Northumber- 
land ;  Tamowitz  in  Silesia  ;  Leogang  in  Salzbuig  ;  Peggau  in  Styria ;  some  places  in  Sicily ; 
the  mine  of  Arqueros,  near  Coquimbo,  Chili ;  near  Lezmgton,  Ky.,  with  barite. 

Witherite  is  extensively  mined  at  Fallowfield,  and  is  used  in  chemical  works  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate-glass,  and  in  France  in  making  beet- sugar. 
Bbomlit£.^— Formula  as  for  barytocalcite,  but  orthorhombio  in  form. 


8TRONTIANITB. 

Orthorhombio.    /A  7=  117*^  19',  O  A  l-t  =  130°  5' ;  c  :  2  :  i  =  1-1883  : 

1-6421  :  1.     (?  A 1  =  126°  43',  (9  A  1-1^  =  144°  0', 
1  A 1,  mac,  =  130°   1',  1 A  1,  bracli.,  =  92°  11'. 
Cleavage  :  1  nearly  perfect,  i-i  m  tractes.    Crys- 
tals  often   acicnlar  and  in   diverjrent  groups. 
Twins :  like  those  of  aragonite.     0  usiially  stri- 
ated parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal.    Also  is 
columnar  globular  forms;  fibrous  and  granular. 
H.=3-5-4.     G.=3-605-3-713.     Lustre   vitre- 
ous ;  inclining  to  i-esinous  on  uneven  faces  of 
fiuctnre.     Color  pale  asparagus-green,  apple-green  ;  also  white,  gray,  yel- 
low,   and    yellowish-brown.      Streak    white.      Transparent — ^translncent 
Fracture  uneven.    Brittle. 
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Comp. — SrGOi= Carbon  dioxide  207,  Btrontia  70*3;  bat  a  small  part  of  the  strantinin 
often  replaced  by  calcium. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  swelle  up,  throws  out  minute  sprouts,  fuses  only  on  the  thin  edg^es,  and 
odors  the  flame  strontia-red ;  the  assay  reacts  alkaline  after  ignition.  Moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  treated  either  B.B.  or  in  the  naked  lamp  gives  an  intense  red  color.  With 
soda  on  charcoal  the  pure  mineral  fuses  to  a  clear  glass,  and  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  coal ; 
if  lime  or  iron  be  present  they  are  separated  and  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  coal.  Soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  dilute  solution  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

DifE. — Differs  from  related  minerals,  not  carbonates,  in  effervescing  with  acids ;  lower 
specific  gravity  than  witherite,  and  colors  the  flame  red. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Strootian  in  Argyleshire ;  in  Yorkshire,  England ;  Giant^s  Causeway,  Ire- 
land ;  Clauxthal  in  the  Harz ;  Braunsdorf ,  Saxony  ;  Leogang  in  Salzburg.  In  the  U.  States 
it  occurs  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  in  granular  and  columnar  masses,  and  also  in  crystals.  At 
Muscalonge  Lake;  at  Chaumont  Bay  and  Theresa,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  Mifflin  Co.,  Penn 


OSRUSSITB.    Weissbleierz,  Bleispath,  Osmu 

Orthorhombic.  /A  7=  117^  13',  OaVI  =  130^  9*' ;  c  :  J  :  df  =  1-1853 
:  1-6388  :  1.  (9  A  1  =  125° 
46',  OAl-i  =  lW  8\  lAl, 
mac,  =  130°,  1  A  1,  bi-ac:h,,  = 
92°  19'.  Cleavage:  /often 
imperfect ;  2-i  hardly  less  so. 
Crvstals  usually  thin,  broad, 
and  brittle;  sometimes  stout. 
Twins  :  very  common  ;  twiii- 
ning-plane  Ij  producing  usu- 
ally cruciform  or  stellate 
forms;  also  less  commonly, 
twinning-plane  t-3.  Rarely 
fibi-ous,  often  granular  mas- 
sive and  compact.     Sometimes  stalactitic. 

II.=3-3*5.  G.=6*465-6*480 ;  some  earthy  varieties  as  low  as  S'-t 
Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous  or  resinous;  sometimes  pearly; 
sometimes  submetallic,  if  the  colors  are  dark,  or  from  a  superficial  change. 
Color  white,  giay,  grayish-black,  sometimes  tinged  blue  or  green  by  some 
of  the  salts  of  copper;  streak  uncolored.  Transparent — subtransluceut. 
Fracture  conchoidal.     Very  brittle. 

Comp.— PbCOi=Carbon  dioxide  16*5,  lead  oxide  83*5=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.—  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  loses  carbon  dioxide,  tarns  first  yellow,  and  at 
a  higher  temperatare  dark  red,  but  becomes  yellow  again  on  cooling.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses 
Tery  easily,  and  in  B.  F.  yields  metallio  lead.     Soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid  with  effervescence. 

DiC — Unlike  anglenite,  it  effervesces  with  nitric  acid.  Characterized  by  high  specific 
gravity,  and  yielding  lead  B.B. 

Obs — Occurs  in  ccinnection  with  other  lead  minerals,  and  is  formed  from  galenite,  which, 
at  it  passes  to  a  sulphate,  may  be  changed  to  carbonate  by  means  of  solutions  of  calcium 
bicarbonate.  It  is  found  at  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Nertschinsk  and  Beresof  in  Siberia ;  at 
Clftusthal  in  the  Harz  ;  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia ;  at  Mies  and  Przibram  in  Bohemia  ;  at  Rets- 
honya,  Hungary;  in  England,  in  Cornwall;  near  Matlock  and  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire;  at 
Leadhills,  Scotland ;  in  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Found  in  Fenn. ,  at  Phenixville  ;  at  Perkiomen.  In  K  York,  at  the  Rossie  lead  mine.  In 
Virrjinia^  at  Austin's  mines,  Wythe  Co.  In  N.  CaroUna,  at  King's  mine,  Davidson  Co. ,  good, 
hi  Wisconsin  and  other  lead  mines  of  the  northwestern  States,  rarelv  in  crystals ;  near  the 
Bine  Mounds,  Wise,  in  stalactitosi 
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Monoclinic.  0  =  73^  52',  I A  /==  106^  54',  O  A 14  =  149" ;  c  :  ?  :  a  = 
0*81036  :  1*29583  : 1.    Cleavage :  /,  perfect ;  Oy  less  perfect ;  also  massive. 

Ja..=4.  G.=3-6363-3*66.  Lnsti-e  vititx>n8,  inclining  to  resinous.  Color 
white,  grayish,  greenish,  or  yellowish.  Streak  white.  Transparent — 
translucent.     Fmcture  uneven. 

Oomp. — (Ba,Ca)GOs,  where  Ba  :  Ga=l  :  l=Bariam  carbonate  60*3,  oaldnin  carbonate 
83*7=100. 

Fyr.,  etc. — B.B.  colors  the  flame  yello  wish -green,  and  at  a  higher  temperatare  fusee  on 
the  thin  edges  and  assumes  a  pale  green  color ;  the  assay  reauts  allcaiine  after  ignition.  With 
the  flaxes  reacts  for  manganese.  With  soda  on  charcoal  the  lime  is  separated  as  an  infusible 
mass,  while  the  remainder  is  absorbed  by  the  coal.     Soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Alston-Moor  in  Cumberland,  in  the  Subcarbonif  erous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone. 

Pakisite. — A  carbonate  containing  cerium  (also  La,Di),  and  calcium  with  6  p.  c.  fluorine. 
Exact  composition  uncertain.  In  hexagonal  crystals.  Color  brownish-yellow.  Muso  Talley, 
New  Granada.  Kibcutimffe,  from  the  gold  washing  of  the  Barsovska  river,  Urals,  is  Miniln.T 
in  composition,  but  contains  no  calcium. 

Bastnasite  (Hamartite).-— Composition  2RC03+BF?,  with  R=Ce  :  La:=2  :  8.  Analysis, 
NordenskioM,  CO,  19*50,  LaO  45-77,  CeO  28-49,  H,0  1  01,  P,0,  (5-23)=100.  Found  in  smaU 
maraes  imbedded  between  allanite  crystals.    Biddarhyttan,  Sweden. 

PHOSOBNIT&.    Bleihomerz,  Oerm. 

Tetragonal.  (9Al.i  =  132°  37';  c  =  1-0871.  Cleavage:  /  and  i-i 
bria:ht ;  also  basal. 

lI.=2'75-3.  G.=6-6-31.  Lusti-e  adamantine.  Color  white,  gray,  and 
yellow.    Streak  white     Transparent — translucent.    Bather  sectiTe. 

Oomp.— •PbCOi+PbCla=Lead  carbonate  49,  lead  chloride  51=100,  or  lead  oxide  81-9,  car- 
bon dioxide  8*1,  chlorine  13*0=  102*9. 

Fyr.,  etc. — B.B.  melts  readily  to  a  yellow  globule,  which  on  cooling  becomes  white  and 
crystalline.  On  charcoal  in  B.F.  gives  metallic  lead,  with  a  white  coating  of  lead  chloride. 
With  a  salt  of  phosphorus  bead  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide  gives  the  chlorine 
reaction.    Dissolves  with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid. 

Obfl. — ^At  Cionif ord  near  Matlock  in  Derbyshire  ;  veiy  rare  in  Cornwall ;  in  large  cryatak 
at  Gibbas  and  Monteponi  in  Sardinia ;  near  Bobrek  in  Upper  Silesia. 


HtDBOUS   CARBONATto. 
TRONA. 

Monoclinic.  O  A  i-i  =  103°  15'.  Cleavage :  i-i  perfect.  Often  fibroua 
or  columnar  massive. 

H.=2-5-3.  G,=2-ll.  Lustre  vitreous,  glistening.  Color  gray  or  yel- 
lowish-white. Translucent.  Taste  alkaline.  Not  Stered  by  exposure  to 
a  dry  atmosphere. 

Oomp.— Na4C«0«+Saq=Carbon  dioxide  40*2,  soda 87*8,  water  220. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  B.B.  imparts  an  intensely 
yellow  color  to  the  flame.  Soluble  in  water,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  Reacts  alkaline 
with  moistened  test  paper. 

Obs. — The  specimen  analyzed  by  Elaproth  came  from  the  province  of  Suckenna,  two  days* 
journey  from  Fexsen,       ioa.    To  this  spedes  belongs  the  urao  found  at  ths  bottom  of  a  lake 
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b  Kaxmcftlbo,  8.  A.,  »  daj's  jonzney  irom  Merida.    BffloraMsenoes  of  trona  oooor  near  th* 
Sweetwater  riTer,  Bodcy  Moantaina,  mixed  with  ■odiam  solphate  and  jommon  salt 

Natbon  or  Soda  (sodium  oarbonate,  Na«GOs+10aq).  Ths&monatbitb,  Na«GOt+«^ 
TBacmcMACHBBiTB,  Ammonlnm  carbonate. 

OAT-LU88ITB. 

Monoelinic.  O  =  78°  27',  /A  /=  68*^  60'  and  111**  10',  (?  A 14  =  125*» 
15' ;  e:b:d  =  096945  :  0-67187  :  1. 
14  A 14,  adj.,  =  109°  30',  4  A  i  =  110° 
S{}\  Crystals  often  lengthened,  and 
prismatic  in  the  direction  of  14;  also  in 
that  of  i ;  also  (fr,  Nevada]  not  elongate, 
hut  thin  in  the  direction  oi  the  orthodia- 
gonaly  O  beiuor  very  narrow  or  wanting ; 
sui-faces  nsnally  nueven,  being  formed 
of  minute  saboi*dinato  planes.  Cleav- 
age :  /  i»erfect ;  O  less  so,  but  giving  a 
refleetea  image  in  a  strong  light, 

H.=2-3.  G.=l-92-l-99.  Lusti-e  vitreous.  Color  white,  yellowish- 
white.  Streak  nncolorcd  to  grayish.  Translucent  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Extremely  brittle.    Not  phosphorescent  by  friction  or  heat. 

Oompb—Na«C0t+0aCX>t+6aq= Sodium  carbonate  95-9,  oalcnom  carbonate  88-8,  water 
80-3 =100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Heated  in  a  matraae  the  cryetala  decrepitate  and  beoome  opaqne.  B  B  fnae.9 
easily  to  a  i«4dte  enamel,  and  colors  the  flame  intenaelj  yellow.  With  the  nnxes  it  behaves 
like  caldam  carbonate.  Dissolves  in  adds  with  a  brisk  effervescence ;  partly  soluble  in  water, 
snd  reddens  turmeric. 

Obs. — ^Abundant  at  Lagnnilla,  near  Merida,  in  Maraoaibo,  where  its  crystals  are  dissemi-  * 
Hated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  lake,  in  a  bed  of  clay,  covering  urao  ;  the  natives  call  it  olawi 
or  naSi^  in  allusion  to  its  crystalline  form.    Also  on  a  smid]  island  in  Littie  Salt  Lake,  near 
Bagtown,  Nevada,  about  li  m.  S.  of  the  main  emigrant  road  to  Humboldt.    The  lake  is  in  a 
crater-shaped  basin,  and  its  waters  are  dense  and  strongly  saline. 

The  distorted  crystals  from  Sangerhausen  have  been  long  considered  paeudomorphs  after 
gay-lnssite,  though  Des  Cloizeaux  regards  them  as  paeudomorphs  after  oelestite.  Groth 
regards  them  as  perhaps  pseudomorplus  after  anhydrite.    See  also  thinolite,  p.  438. 


Maraoaibo. 


Nevada^ 


HTDROBlAaNBSITB. 


7a/=87^  52'-88^  (9A2-i  =  137°:  i:b 


Crystals  small,  usually 
Also  amorphous;   as 


Monoelinic      0^=82^-83^ 
:  d  =  (nearly)  0465  : 1-0973  : 1. 
acicular  or  bladed,  and  tufted, 
chalky  or  mealy  crusts. 

H.  of  crystals  3-5.  G.= 2-1 45-2-18,  Smith  &  Brush. 
Lnstre  vitreous  to  silky  or  subpearly ;  also  earthy.  Color 
and  streak  white.    Brittle. 

Comp.«-81lfgCOs+H«MgO«+3aq=Garbon  dioxide  86*8,  magnesia 
48-9,  water  ig-b^lOa 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  dosed  tube  gives  off  water  and  carbon  dioxide. 
B.B.  infusible,  but  whitens,  and  Uie  assay  reacts  alkaline  to  tuimeric 
paper.  Soluble  in  acids ;  the  crystalline  compact  varieties  are  but 
dowly  acted  upon  by  cold  acid,  but  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  hot 
idd. 
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OIm  — Oooun  at  Hrobsohitz,  in  Moravia,  in  serpentine ;  In  Negroponte,  near  Komi ;  at 
Kaisentuhl,  in  Baden,  impnre.  In  the  U.  States,  near  Texas,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn. ;  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Htduooolomite. — Composition  3(CaMg)C0t-i-aq.  From  Ht  Sonima.  Pamnits  froio 
Texas,  Pa. ,  is  similar. 

PREDAZZITB  and  Pbncatite  are  mixtures  of  caloite  and  brndte.     Tyrol. 

Dawsonite.— In  thin-bladed,  white,  transparent  crystals  on  trachyte.  H.=3.  G.=2*40l 
Analysis,  Harrington,  AlOt  82  84,  MgO  tr.,  CaO  5D5,  Na^O  20*20,  K.O  0  38,  H,0  11-91.  CO, 
20*88,  SiOa  0'40=101'56.  Begazded  as  '*  a  hydrous  carbonate  of  aluminum,  oUoinm,  and 
sodium ;  or  perhaps  as  a  hydrate  of  aluminum  with  carbonates  of  calcium  snd  sodium." 
Montreal,  Canada. 

HoYiTR. — Supposed  to  be  a  hydrous  carbonate  of  aluminum  and  calcium.  Soft,  white, 
and  friable ;  earthy  in  fracture.     From  Hove,  near  Brighton,  with  oollyrite. 


I«AMTHANITB. 

Orthorhombic.  /A  7=  93°  30'-94°,  Elake,  92°  46',  v.  Lang ;  /A  1  =-: 
142°  86' ;  c  :  i  :  rf  =  0-99898  : 1-0496  :  1,  v.  Lang.  In  tbin  four-sided 
plates  or  minute  tables,  witli  bevelled  edges.  Cleavage  micaceous.  Also 
nne  granular  or  eartliy. 

n.=2-5— 3.  G.= 2-666.  *  Lusti-e  pearly  or  dulL  Color  grayish-white, 
delicate  pink,  or  yellowish. 

Oomp.— LaC0s+8aq=Lanthana  52*6,  carbon  dioxide  21*8,  water  2G*1=100.  There  is 
some  oxide  of  didymium  with  the  lanthana,  according  to  Smith. 

Pyr,,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  infusible ;  but  whitens  and  becomes 
opaque,  silvery,  and  brownish  ;  with  borax,  a  glass,  slightly  bluish,  reddish,  or  amethystine, 
on  cooling ;  with  salt  of  phosphorus  a  glass,  bluish  amethystine  while  hot,  red  cold,  the 
bead  becoming  opaque  when  but  slightly  heated,  and  retaining  a  pink  color.  Effervesces  in 
the  acids. 

Obs. — Found  coating  cerite  at  Bostna^,  Sweden;  also  with  the  zinc  ores  of  the  Sancon 
f alley,.  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. ;  at  the  Sandford  iron-ore  bed,  Moriah,  Essex  Co..  N.  T. 

T£NOERlT£. — Yttrium  carbonate.     As  a  coating  on  gadolinite  from  Ytterby. 

Zaratite.  Emerald  Nickel,  tsUUman,  Nickelsmaragd,  6/en».— I  omposition  NitCO»f- 
6aq,  or  NiC0g  +  2H  NiOi+4aq.  This  requires:  Carbon  dioxide  11*8,  nickel  oxide  59  3, 
water  28  9=100.  Usually  as  an  emerald-green  coating;  thus  on  chromite  at  Texas,  Penn., 
where  it  was  first  noticed ;  Swinaness,  Shetland ;  Cape  Ortegal»  Spain. 

Remingtonite.— A  hydrous  cobalt  carbonate.     Finksburg,  Md. 


HYBROZINOITB.    Zinkbiathe,  Oerwi, 

Massive,  earthy  or  compact.  As  incrustations,  the  crnsts  sometimes  con- 
centric and  agate-like.     At  times  reniform,  pisolitic,  stalactitic. 

H.=2-2-6.  G.=3'58-3'8.  Lustre  dull.  Color  pure  white,  gi-ayish  or 
yellowish.     Sti-eak  shining.     Usually  earthy  or  chalk-like. 

Oomp — ^In  part  ZnCd  +  2HsZnOi=:  Carbon  dioxide  13*6,  zinc  oxide  75*8,  water  11*1=100. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — In  the  (dosed  tube  yields  water ;  in  otiier  respects  resembles  smithsonite. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  most  mines  of  zinc,  and  is  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  other  ores  ol 
this  metal  Found  in  great  quantities  at  the  Dolores  mine.  Udias  TaUey,  proyinoe  of  Aantan- 
der,  in  Spain  ;  at  Bleiberg  and  Raibel  in  Carinthia ;  near  Reimsbeck,  in  Westphalia 

In  the  U.  States,  at  FriedensviUe,  Fa.;  at  Linden,  in  Wisconsin;  in  Marion  Co.,  Arkoosai 
f^narianite). 

At/RiCHALcrfB. — A  cupreous  hydrozindte.  Usually  in  drnsy  incrustations.  Altai; 
Matlock,  Derbyshire ;  Spain  ;  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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MALAOHim. 

Monoclinic.  (7=  88°  32',  I^  /=  104°  28',vt  A  -1-i  =  118°  16',  Zoplian> 
eich ;    c  :  6  :  a  =  0-51155  : 1-2903  : 1.      Common   form 
f .  750  ;  also  same  with  other  terminal  planes ;  also  with  760 

t-i  wanting ;  also  witli  v-ij  i-i  very  large,  making  a  rect- 
angalar  prism ;  also  with  the  vertical  urism  very  short, 
as  in  f.  321.  Crystals  rai*ely  simple.  Iwins :  twinning- 
plane  i-i,  f .  750 ;  often  penetraticm  twins,  as  in  f .  321, 
322,  p.  99.  Cleavage  :  basal,  highly  perfect ;  clino-  .  I II 
diagonal  less  distinct.  Usually  massive  or  incnisting, 
with  surface  tuben)Se,  botrvoidal,  or  stalactitic,  and  struc- 
ture divergent;  often  delicately  compact  iibrous,  and 
banded  in  color ;  frequently  granular  or  earthy. 

H. =3-5-4.    6.=3-7-40l.    Lustre  of  crystals  adaman- 
tine, inclining  to  vitreous ;  of  fibrous  varieties  more  or 
less  silky ;  often  dull  and  earthy.    Color  bright  gieen.    Streak  paler  green. 
Translucent — subtranslucent — opaque.     Fractui*e  subconchoidal,  uneven. 


&■ 


Oompy— CaaGO«+H«0=CaCOs-fH9GaOi=Garboii  dioxide  19'9,  oopper  oxide  719,  w»tez 
il-«=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^In  the  doeed  tube  blaokexm  and  yields  water.  B.B.  foees  at  2,  ooloring  the 
flame  emerald-g^reen ;  on  charcoal  is  reduced  to  metallic  oopper ;  with  the  fluxes  reacts  like 
tenorite.     Soluble  in  acids  with  effenresoenoe. 

Di£L — Differs  from  other  oopper  ores  of  a  careen  color  in  its  effervescence  with  acids. 

Obs. — Green  malachite  accompanies  other  ores  of  copper.  Perfect  crystals  are  quite  rare. 
OccoiB  abundantly  in  the  Urals ;  at  Chessy  in  France ;  at  Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Cornwall 
and  in  Cumberland,  England ;  Sandlodge  copper  minC)  Scotland  ;  Limerick,  Waterf  ord.  and 
elsewhere,  Ireland ;  at  Grimbeig,  near  Siegen  in  Qermany.  At  the  copper  mines  of  Nischne- 
Tagilak,  belonging  to  M.  Demidoff,  a  bed  of  malachite  was  opened  which  yielded  many  tons 
uf  malachite.  Ako  in  handsome  masses  at  Bembe,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  with  the 
copper  ores  of  Cuba ;  Chili ;  Australia. 

In  If.  Jersey^  at  New  Brunswick.  In  Peimsyltania,  near  Morgantown,  Berks  County ;  at 
Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co. ;  at  the  Perkiomen  and  Phenixville  lead  mines.  In  Wisconsin^  at  the 
copper  mines  of  Mineral  Point,  and  elswhere.  In  California^  at  Hughes's  mine  in  Calayeras 
Ca 

Green  malachite  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  when  in  large  maases  is  cut  into  tables,  snuff- 
boxes, Tases,  eta    Named  from  ^idkaxfl^  rnaUoiM,  in  allusion  to  the  gfreen  color. 

CUPBOCALCITB. — ^Massive.  H.=3.  G.^B-OO.  Color  vermilion-red.  Analysis,  Baymondi, 
Cu,0  60-45,  CaO  2016,  CO,  24*00,  HaO  8-20,  FeO,  0-60,  AID,  020,  MgO  0-97,  SiO,  O'SOa 
09'86.    Oocuni  with  a  feiruginous  caldte  at  the  copper  mines  of  Canza  in  Peru. 


AZURITB.    Kupferlasnx,  Germ. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  «7°  39' ;  /A  /=  99=^  32',  OaU  =  138*^  ^V;  c:b:d 
=  1-039  : 1'181 : 1.  O  usually  striated  parallel  with  the  clinodiagonal. 
Cleavage:  2-i  rather  perfect;  i-i  less  distinct;  /  in  traces.  Also  massive, 
aiid  presenting  imitative  shapes,  having  a  columnar  composition  ;  also  dull 
and  earthy. 

H.=3'5-4'25.  G.=3*5-3*831.  Lustre  vitreous,  almost  adamantine. 
Ck>lor  various  shades  of  azure-blue,  passing  into  Berlin-blue.  Streak  blue, 
lighter  than  the  color.  Transparent — subtitinslucent.  Fracture  oonchoidaL 
Brittle. 
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Oomp. — CniGiOT+H90=2GnCOi+HaCaOi=Garbaa  dioxide  25-6,  oopper  oxide  M-S. 
water  5-2=100. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — Same  sb  in  malachite. 

Oba. — OccuiB  at  Cheesy,  near  Lyons,  whence  its  name  Chetsy  Capper,  Also  In  Siberia ;  at 
Holdava  in  the  Banat ;  at  Wheal  Bulier,  near  Bedmth  in  Oomwall  *  also  in  Deyonshire  and 
Derbyshire. 

In  Penih.^  at  the  Perkiomen  lead  nune ;  at  Phenixyille,  in  crystals:  at  Cornwall.  In  WU 
connn^  near  Mineral  Point     In  California,  Galayeraa  Co.,  at  Hughes s  mine. 

According  to  Sohraof ,  who  has  given  a  oxystaUographio  monograph  of  the  specie8«  the  force 
is  dosely  related  to  that  of  epidote  (Ber.  Ak.  Wien,  July  8, 1871). 


BISMUTITU.    Wismuthspath,  Qerm, 

In  implanted  acicular  crystallizations  (pseudomorphous) ;  also  incrusting 
or  amorphous;  pulverulent. 

H.=4-4'6.  (jr.=6-86-6'909.  Lustre  viti'eous,  when  pure;  sometimes 
dull.  Color  white^  mountain-green,  and  dirty  siskin-green ;  occasionally 
Btraw-yellow  and  yellowish-gray.  Streak  greenish-gray  to  colorless.  Sub- 
transl  uccnt — opaque.    Brittle. 

Oomp.— 2BiaC90itf9Ht09  Eamm.  (S.  Carolina)=Carbon  dioxide  6-38,  bismnth  oxide 
80*75,  water  8-87=100. 

Fyr.,  etc. — In  the  dosed  tube  decrepitates  and  gives  off  water.  B.B.  f oses  readily,  and  on 
diarcoai  is  reduced  to  bismuth,  and  coats  the  coal  with  yellow  bismnth  oxide.  Dissolves  in 
nitric  acid,  with  slight  effervescence.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloho  acid,  affording  a  deep  yeUow 
solution. 

Obs. — Biamutite  occurs  at  Schneebeig  and  Johamigeorgenstadt ;  at  Joachimsthal ;  near 
Baden ;  also  in  the  gold  district  of  Chesterfield,  S.  C. ;  in  Gaston  Ca,  N.  C,  in  yeUowieh- 
white  concretions. 

LiEBioiTB;  YooLrrs  (Uzankalk,  Qerm,). — Carbonates  of  uranium  and  calcium,  from  th# 
decomposition  of  uraninite.  Exact  composition  doubtful.  Scini5cKiNGBBrrB  is  an  oxyoar- 
bonate  of  uranium  (Schranf).  Orthorhombic.  Occuzs  in  six-sided  tabular  czystals.  Joachinos- 
thai 


WnEWELLrrB.^An  oxalate  of  calcium.    In  minute  monoclinic  ciystals  on  caldte. 

HjOMBOLDTlTfi. — A  hydrous  oxalate  of  iron,  2FeCtO« +3aq.  Compact ;  earthy.  In  brown - 
ooal  of  Koloseruk,  near  Bilin;  also  in  black  shales  at  Kettle  Point ;  in  Bosanquet,  Canada. 

MELLrrB  (Honigstein,  (?«rfii.).— Tetragonal.  In  octahedrons ;  also  massive,  honey -yeUow, 
reddish,  or  brownish,  rarely  white.  M  Ci90ii+18aq=Alumina  14'3($,  meUitic  acid  40*30, 
water  45  84=^10*3.    Artezn,  Thuiingia ;  Luachitz,  Bohemia ;  Walohow,  Morav*^ ;  Nertschinak, 
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VI.  HYDROCARBON  COMPOUNDS 


The  Hydrogen-Carbon  Componnds  include  (1)  the  simple  hydrocarbons  ; 
and  (2)  tne  oxtgknated  hydrooabboks. 

1.  The  siicPLE  hydro  oarbons  embrace : 

(a)  The  Marsh  Gas  series.  General  formula  CnHja+2-  Here  belong  the 
liquid  naphthas,  the  more  volatile  parts  of  petroleum ;  also  the  butter-like 
solids  scneet^erite  and  chrismatite. 

Petrolextic— Mineral  oU.  Kerosene.  Bergol,  Steinjl,Erd'Jl.6^^m.  Petroleum  ia  a  thick  to 
thin  fluid.  Color  yeUow  or  brown,  or  culorleas ;  translaoent  to  transparent.  The  specific  gravity 
raries  from  0*7  to  0*9.  Chemically  it  consists  essentiaUy  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  contain- 
ing several  members  of  the  naphtha  gronp,  as  also  the  oils  of  the  ethylene  series,  and  the 
paraffins.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  constituents  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  density 
or  viscidity  of  the  fluid.     It  grades  insensibly  into  pittasphalt.  and  that  into  solid  bitumen. 

Occurs  in  rocks  or  deposits  of  nearly  all  geological  ages,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the 
pesent  epoch.  It  is  associated  most  abundantly  with  argilh&ceous  shales  and  sandstones,  but 
is  found  also  permeating  limestones,  giving  them  a  bituminous  odor,  and  rendering  them 
sometimes  a  considerable  source  of  oil.  Frum  these  oliierons  shales  and  limestones  the  oU 
often  exudes,  and  appears  floating  on  the  streams  or  lakes  of  the  region,  or  rises  in  oil  springs. 
It  also  exists  collected  in  subterranean  cavities  in  certain  rocks,  whence  it  issues  in  jets  or 
fountains  whenever  an  outlet  is  made  by  boring.  These  cavities  are  situated  mostly  along 
the  course  of  gentle  antidinals  in  the  rocks  of  the  region ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable,  as  has 
been  suggested,  that  they  originated  for  the  most  part  m  the  displacements  of  the  strata  caused 
by  the  alight  uplift  The  oil  which  fills  the  cavities  has  ordinarily  been  derived  from  the 
Babjaoent  rocks ;  for  the  strata,  m  which  the  cavities  exist,  are  frequently  barren  sandstones* 

Obtained  in  laige  qtLantities  from  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania ;  also  found  in  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Mew  York.  In  Canada,  at  several  places ;  in 
loathem  California ;  in  Mexico  ;  Trinidad. 

Some  weU-known  foreign  localities  are :  Rangoon,  Burmah ;  western  shore  of  the  CaspiaD 
Sea;  in  Parma,  Italy  ;  Bicily ;  Galicia;  Tegemsee,  Bavaria ;  Hanover. 


(5)  The  defiant  or  Ethylene  series.  General  formula  CnHj^.  Here 
belong  the  pittoliuiu  group  of  liquids,  or pittasphalU  (mineral  tarj,  and  the 
paraffins. 

Paraffin  group. ~Wax-like  in  consistence ;  white  and  translucent.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  rather  easily  in  ether,  and  crystalUzing  more  or  less  perfectly  from  the  solutions.  O. 
about  0  8O-0-98.  Melting  point  for  the  foUowing  species,  SS^'-QO'.  The  diiferent  species 
▼azyin^  in  the  value  of  n,  vary  also  in  boiling  point,  and  other  characters. 

Paraffins  occur  in  the  Pennsylvania  petroleum,  a  freezing  mixture  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture being  sufficient  to  separate  it  in  crystals.  Also  in  the  naphtha  of  the  Caspian,  in  Ban- 
goon  tar,  and  many  other  liquid  bitumens.  It  is  a  result  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
peat,  bituminous  coal,  lignite,  coaly  or  bituminous  shales,  most  viscid  bitumens,  wood-tar, 
and  many  other  substances. 

The  name  is  from  the  Latin  jHtrum^  Uttk^  and  afflnu^  alluding  to  the  feeble  affinity  for  othet 
nbstances,  or,  in  other  words,  its  chemical  indifference. 

To  the  Paraffin  Uroup  belong : 

URrBTaxTB.—ConBistenogr  of  soft  tallow.  Melting  point  89*  C.  Soluble  in  oold  ether. 
QTrpeth  CoUiexjr. 
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Hatchbttite. — In  thin  plates  or  msmve.  Color  jeUowiah,  or  greenish- white ;  bliu^ene 
on  ezposare.  Melting  point  46^  G.  In  the  coal<measare8  of  Glamorganshire ;  Boasitz, 
Moravia. 

OzocfiRTTE. — Like  wax  or  spermaceti  in  appearance  and  consistency.  O.  =0*85-0-90. 
ODlorleas  to  white  when  pure ;  often  leek-green,  yellowish,  brownish-yellow,  brown.  Trans 
lucent.  Greasy  to  the  touch.  Fusing  point  56°  to  6d<^  G.  Occurs  in  beds  of  coal,  or  stssoci- 
ated  bituminous  deposits  ;  that  of  Slanik,  Moldavia,  beneath  a  bed  of  bituminous  day  shale ; 
in  masses  of  sometimes  80  to  100  lbs.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Garpathians,  not  far  from  beds  of 
coal  and  salt ;  that  of  Boryslaw  in  a  bituminous  clay  associated  with  calcif erons  beds  in  the 
formation  of  the  Carpathians,  in  masses.  The  same  compound  has  been  obtained  from  mine- 
ral coal,  peat,  and  petroleum,  mineral  tar,  etc.,  by  destructiye  distillation*  Named  from  6^u^ 
itnell,  and  KTfpdc,  toax,  in  allusion  to  the  odor. 

Elateritb. — Massive,  soft,  elastic;  often  like  india-rubber,  though  sometimes  bard  and 
brittle.     It  is  found  at  Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  lead  mine  of  Odin,  along  with  lead  ore 
and  calcite,  in  compact  renif orm  or  fungoid  masses,  and  is  abundant.    Also  reported  from  St. 
Bernard's  Well,  Edinburgh,  etc. 
.   ZiSTRiBiKiTfi  and  Ptbofissite  belong  here. 


(c)  The  Camphene  Series.    General  Formula  CnHan_4. 

FiCHTEi.rrR.  —In  white  monodinic  crystals.  Brittle.  Solidifies  at  36**  G.  Soluble  in  ether. 
The  mineral  occurs  in  the  form  of  shining  scales,  flat  crystals,  and  thin  layers  between  the 
rings  of  growth  and  throughout  the  texture  of  pine  wood  (identical  in  species  with  the  modem 
Pinus  gykeatris)  from  peat  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Redwitz  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  North 
Bavaria.     In  peat  near  Sobeslau ;  in  a  log  of  Pinus  Australia. 

Hartite.— Resembles  fichtelite,  but  melts  at  74''-75''  C.  Found  in  a  kind  of  pine,  like 
fichtelite.  but  of  a  different  species,  the  Peuce  aceroaa  Unger,  belonging  to  an  earlier  geological 
epoch.  From  the  brown-coal  beds  of  Oberhart,  near  Gloggnitz,  not  far  from  Vienna.  Reported 
also  from  Rosenthal  near  Koflach  in  Styria,  and  Pravali  in  Carinthia. 

DiNiTE  and  IxoLTTE  belong  here. 


{d)  The  Benzole  Series,    General  Formnla  CnH2n«6-      Inclndmg   the 
Benzole  liquids  and  Konlite  from  Uznach,  and  Redwitz. 
(«)  The  Naphthalin  Series.    Genei'al  Formula  CnHja_ia. 

KAFHTHALm. — Occurs  in  Rangoon  tar.  Idrialitb,  crystalline  in  the  pure  state.  Oolor 
white.  In  nature  found  only  impure,  being  mixed  with  cinnabar,  day,  and  some  pynte  and 
gypsum  in  a  brownish-black  earthy  materiid,  called  from  its  combustibility  and  the  preaenoe 
of  mercury,  inflammable  cinnabar  (Queeknlberbranden),  Idria,  Spain,  Aragotits,  from 
New  Almaden  Mine,  Gal.,  is  related  to  idrialite. 


2,  The  Oxygenated  IIydrooaebons  embrace  different  groups  having 
ratios  of  0  :  H  varying  from  1  :  2  to  5  :  5^,  or  less.  Some  of  the  more 
important  are : 

GEOCBRrrB.  Wax-like.  Color  white.  Melting  point  near  80°  0. ;  after  fusion  solidifies  as 
a  yellowish  wax,  hard  but  not  very  brittle.  Soluble  in  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  CsBH»«Ot=Carbon 
70-24,  hydrogen  13*21,  oxygen  7'50=100.  From  the  same  dark-broton  brown  coal  of  Geater- 
wite  that  afforded  the  geomyricite,  and  from  the  name  solution. 

GBOMTRicrrB. — ^Wax-like.  Obtained  in  a  pulverulent  form  from  a  solution,  the  grains  con- 
sisting of  acicular  crystals.  Color  white.  Melting  point  SO**-^**  C.  After  fusion  has  the 
aspect  of  a  yellowish  brittle  wax.  Soluble  easily  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
slightly  in  alcohol  of  80  p.  o.  C, 4H« fed = Carbon  8059,  hydrogen  18*42,  oxygen  5*90=100. 
Bums  with  a  bright  flame.  Occurs  at  the  Gesterwits  brown  ooal  deposit,  in  a  dark  brtnon 
layer. 
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BUOClNlTil.    Amber.    Baodn,  Ambre,  Fr,    Bexnifcein,  O&nu 

In  imfgnlar  inaBses,  without  cleavage.  H.=2-2-6.  G.=1'065-1'081. 
Lnstre  resinous.  Color  yellow,  sometimee  reddish,  brownish,  and  whitish, 
often  clouded.  Streak  white.  Transparent — translucent  Tasteless.  Elec- 
tric on  friction.    Fuses  at  287°  C,  but  without  becoming  a  flowing  liquid. 

Compw— Ratio  for  G  :  H  :  0=40 :  64 :  4=Garboa  78*94,  hjdrogen  10*68,  oxygen  10*58= 
100.  But  amber  ib  not  a  simple  resin.  According  to  Beraclins,  it  oonsists  mainly  (85  to  00 
p.  e.)  of  a  resin  which  resists  aU  soWents  (properly  the  hpeoies  saocinite),  along  with  two  othef 
resins  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  an  oil,  and  2i  to  6  p.  o.  of  suodnio  aoid.  Amber  is  hardly 
acted  on  by  alcohol  Barns  readily  with  a  yeUuw  flame,  emitting  an  agreeable  odor,  and 
leaves  a  black,  shining,  carbonaceous  residue. 

Oba. — Occars  abundantly  on  the  Prufisian  coast  of  the  Baltic ;  occnrriug  from  Dantdg  to 
Uemel ;  also  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  Sweden;  in  Oalicia,  near  Lemberg,  and  at  Misian ; 
in  Poland ;  in  Morayia,  at  Boskowitz,  etc. ;  in  the  Urals,  Bussia ;  near  Christiania,  Norwsy ; 
in  Switaedand,  near  B41e;  in  France,  near  Paris,  in  clay.  In  England,  near  London,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Suffolk.  In  various  parts  of  Aeia.  Also  near  Catania,  oo 
the  Sicilian  coast  It  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Green  sand  formation  of  the 
United  States,  either  loosely  imbedded  in  the  soil,  or  engaged  in  marl  or  lignite,  as  at  Gay 
Head  or  Martha^s  Yineyaid,  near  Trenton,  and  also  at  Camden  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Cape 
Sable,  near  Hagothy  river  in  Maryland.  In  the  royal  museum  at  Berlin  there  is  a  mass 
weighing  18  lbs.  Another  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  India,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  child^s  head, 
and  weighs  2^  lbs. 

It  is  now  fully  ascertained  that  amber  is  a  vegetable  resin  altered  by  foasilization.  This 
IB  inferred  both  from  its  native  situation  with  coal,  or  fossil  wood,  and  fi-om  the  occurrenoe 
of  insects  incased  in  it  Of  these  insects,  some  appear  evidently  to  have  struggled  after  being 
entangled  in  the  then  viscous  fluid ;  and  occasionally  a  leg  or  a  wing  is  found  some  distance 
from  the  body,  which  had  been  detached  in  the  effort  to  escape. 

Amber  was  early  known  to  the  ancients,  and  called  v/tKTpov^  dectrum^  whence,  on  account 
of  its  electrical  susceptibilities,  we  have  derived  the  word  dectricUy.  It  was  named  by  some 
^TDcarium^  though  this  name  was  applied  by  Theophrastus  also  to  a  stone,  probably  to  zircon  or 
tourmaline,  both  minerals,  of  remarkable  electrical  properties. 

Other  related  resins  are:  Copalitb  (retiniU  pt.)  from  Highgate  Hill,  near  London; 
Krantzttb,  Nienburg ;  WALCHOwrrE,  Walohow,  Moravia ;  Aubrite,  N.  Zealand ;  Bath- 
viLLiTE,  occurring  in  the  torbanite^  or  Boghead  cool  of  Bathville,  Scotland ;  torbaniU  la 
related  to  it     Sieqbubgitb,  s^cubaufitb,  Ambkosine,  Duxite. 

Xyix>bxtihitb  (hartine).— G  :  H  :  0=40  :  64  :  4.  BosiBidciTB,  G  :  H :  0=18  :  7  : 1,  in 
lignite  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  Tuscany.  Lkucopetbitb.  G  :  H  :  0=50  :  84  :  8.  Ges- 
berwitz,  near  Weissenf els.  Euosmite.  G  :  H  :  0=84  :  29  :  2,  from  the  brown  coal  at  Baiershof 
in  the  Fichtelgebirge.  Bohthobnite.  C  :  H  :  0=24  :  40 :  1.  In  coal  at  Sonnberg,  Carin- 
thia^     The  above  species  are  soluble  in  ether. 

» 

Sci«BRBTiMiTB.~G  :  H  :  0=40  :  64  :  4.    Insoluble  in  ether.    Wigan,  England. 

PrBOBBTiKiTB,  Jaulinqitb,  Bbussinitb,  Gutaquillitb,  Webelbbetb  (New  Mezioo), 
etc.     Batio  of  G  :  H=5  :  7  to  5  :  6^. 

MiDDLKToirrrB,  Stanekitb,  Akthbacozenitb.  Batio  of  G  :  H=6  :  6i  or  less.  Insolii- 
able  in  ether  or  alcohoL 

Tasxabitb  and  Dtbodilb  are  remarkable  in  containing  sulphur,  replacing  part  of  the 
oxygen. 

The  Acid  Oxygenated  Htdbooabbonb  include  Butyrellite  (Bogbiitter), 
Buccinellltey  Dopplerite,  etc,  etc 


^ 
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APPENDIX   TO  HTDROCAKBONS. 

ASPHALTUM.    Bitumen.    Aflpbalt,  Mineral  Pitch.    Bexgpech,  E  ^pech,  Oerm. 

ABphaltam,  or  mineral  pitch,  is  a  mixture  of  difFerent  hydrocarbons,  part 
of  wnich  are  oxygenated.     Its  ordinary  characters  are  as  follows: 

Amorphous.  5.=1-1'8;  sometimes  higher  from  impurities.  Lustre 
like  that  of  black  pitch.  Color  brownish-black  and  black.  Odor  bitumi- 
nous. Melts  ordinarily  at  90°  to  100°  C,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame. 
Soluble  mostly  or  wholly  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  partly  or  wholly  in  ether ; 
commonly  partly  in  alcohol. 

The  more  solid  kinds  graduate  into  the  pittasphalts  or  mineral  tar,  and 
through  these  there  is  a  gradation  to  petroleum.  The  fluid  kinds  change 
into  the  solid  by  the  loss  of  a  vaporizable  portion  on  exposure,  and  also  by 
a  process  of  oxidation,  which  consists  fii-st  in  a  loss  of  hydrogen,  and  finally 
in  the  oxygenation  of  a  portion  of  the  mass. 

Obs. — Asphfdtnm  belongs  to  rocks  of  no  particular  age.  The  most  abundant  depoeita  are 
superficial.  But  these  are  generally,  if  not  always,  connected  with  rock  depoeita  containing 
Bome  kind  of  bituminous  material  or  vegetable  remains. 

Some  of  the  noted  localities  of  asphaltum  are  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphml- 
tites,  on  Trinidad ;  at  various  places  in  S.  America,  as  at  Caxitambo,  Pern ;  at  Berex^ela, 
Pern,  not  far  from  Arica  (S.) ;  in  California,  near  tihe  coast  of  St.  Barbara.  Also  in  smaller 
quantities,  sometimes  disseminated  through  shale,  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  occasionaUy  lime- 
stones, or  coUected  in  cavities  or  seams  in  these  rocks ;  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire ;  Poldloe 
mine  in  Cornwall ;  Yal  de  Travers,  Neuchatel ;  impregnating  dolomite  on  the  island  of  Braaza 
in  Dalmatia ;  in  the  Canoasus ;  in  gneiss  and  mica  schist  in  Sweden. 

The  following  substances  are  closely  related  to  asphaltum,  and,  like  it,  are  mixtures  of  un- 
determined carbohydrog^s. 

OaAHAMrrR,  WurU.  —Resembles  the  preceding  in  its  pitch-black,  lustrous  appearance ;  H. 
•=2;  O.  =1'145.  Soluble  mostly  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  partly  in  ether,  naphtha,  or  benzole ; 
not  at  all  in  alcohol ;  wholly  in  chloroform  and  carbon  disulphide.  No  action  with  alkalies  or 
hot  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Melts  only  imperfectly,  and  with  a  decomposition  of  tbe 
surface  ;  but  in  this  state  the  interior  may  be  drawn  into  long  threads.  Occurs  in  W.  Vir- 
ginia, about  20  m.  in  an  air  line  S.  of  Parkersburg,  filling  a  fissure  (shrinkage  fissure)  in  a 
sandstone  of  the  Carboniferous  formation ;  and  supposed  to  be,  like  the  albertite,  an  ins^ds- 
sated  and  oxygenated  petroleum. 

Albkrtitb,  liobh. — Differs  from  ordinary  asphaltum  in  being  only  partially  soluble  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  in  its  very  imperfect  fusion  when  heated.  It  has  H.  =1-2;  G.  =  1'097: 
lustre  brilliant,  pitch-like ;  color  jet-black.  Softens  a  little  in  boiling  water ;  in  the  flame  of 
a  oandle  shows  incipient  fusion.  According  to  imperfect  determinations,  only  a  trace  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  4  p.  c.  in  ether ;  30  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Occurs  filling  an  irregular  fissure  in 
rocks  of  the  Subcarboniferous  age  (or  Lower  Carboniferous)  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  regarded 
as  an  inspissated  and  oxygenated  petrolenm.  This  and  the  above  are  very  valuable  in  gas- 
making. 

PiAUZiTE. — ^An  asphalt-like  substance,  remarkable  for  its  high  melting  point,  815"  C.  II 
oocurs  slaty  massive ;  color  brownish-  op  greenish-black ;  thin  splinters  colophonite-brown  by 
transmitted  light;  streak  light  brown,  amber-brown  ;  H.=1'5 ;  O. =1-220;  1186,  Kenngott. 
It  comes  from  a  bed  of  brown  coal  at  Piauze,  near  Neustadt  in  Camiola ;  on  Mt  Cham,  neax 
Tttffer  in  Styria 

WoLLONOONoiTR,  SUUman.—Oixsfm  in  cubic  blocks  Mrithont  lamination.  Fracture  brood 
conchoidal.  Color  greenish-  to  brownish-black.  Lustre  resinous.  In  the  tube  does  nst  melt, 
but  decrepitates  and  gives  off  oil  and  gas  ;  yields  by  dxy  distillation  82*5  p.  o.  volatile  matter 
loMluble  in  ether  or  benzole.    New  South  Walea. 
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MmSBAL    GOAL 

The  distingnishing  characters  of  Mineral  Coal  are  as  follows:  Oomnact 
massive,  without  crystalline  structure  or  cleavage ;  sotnetimes  breaking 
with  a  degree  of  regularity,  but  from  a  jointed  ratiier  than  a  cleavage  struc- 
ture. Sometimes  laminated ;  often  faintly  and  delicately  banded,  successive 
hiyers  differing  slightly  in  lustre. 

II.=>0-5-2-5.  G.= 1-1-80.  Lustre  dull  to  brilliant,  and  either  earthy, 
resinous,  or  subraetallic.  Color  black,  gravish-black,  brownish-black,  and 
<x;casionally  iridescent ;  also  sometimes  dark  brown.  Opaque.  Fracture 
oonchoidal — uneven.  Brittle;  rarely  somewhat  sectile.  without  taste, 
except  from  impurities  present  Insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  alcohol,  ether, 
naphtha,  and  benzole.  Infusible  to  subfusible;  but  often  becoming  a  soft, 
pliant,  or  paste-like  mass  when  heated.  On  distillation  most  kinds  afford 
more  or  less  of  oily  and  tarry  substances,  which  ai*e  mixtures  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  paraffin. 

Mineral  coal  is  made  up  of  different  kinds  of  hydrocarbons,  with  perhaps 
in  some  cases  free  carbon. 

▼ar. — ^The  variations  depend  partly  (1)  on  the  amount  of  the  Tolatile  ingredients  afforded 
on  deatractiYe  destiUation ;  or  (2)  on  the  nature  of  these  roUtUe  ooinponn&,  for  ingredients 
of  similar  oompoeition  may  differ  widely  in  volatility,  etc. ;  (3)  on  structure,  lustre,  and  other 
physical  diaraotera. 

1.  Akturacite.  H.  =2-2-5.  G.  =1  -32- 1  7,  Pennsylvania ;  1  81,  Rhode  Island  ;  1  '20-1  86, 
South  Wales.  Lustre  bright,  often  submetallic,  iron  blaclf.  and  frequently  iridescent.  Frac- 
ture oonchoidal.  Volatile  matter  after  drying  8  to  0  p.  o.  Bums  with  a  feeble  tlame  of  a  pale 
color.  The  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  contain  ordinarily  85  to  93  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  those 
of  South  Wales,  88  to  95 ;  of  France,  80  to  88;  of  Saxony,  81  ;  of  southern  RuMsia,  some- 
times 94  per  cent.  Anthracite  graduates  into  bituminous  coal,  becoming  less  hard,  and  con- 
taining more  volatile  matter ;  and  an  intermediate  variety  is  called  free-burning  anthracite. 

BrruHiNons  Coals  (Steinkohle  pt.  Germ.),  Under  the  head  of  Bituminous  Coals,  a 
number  of  kinds  are  included  which  differ  strikingly  in  the  action  of  heat,  and  which  there- 
fore are  of  unlike  constitution.  They  have  the  common  characteristic  of  burning  in  the  fire 
with  a  yellow,  smoky  flame,  and  giving  out  on  distillation  hydrocarbon  oils  or  tar,  and  hence 
the  name  bUutninous,  The  ordinary  bituminous  coals  contain  from  5  to  15  p.  c.  (rarely  MS  or 
17)  of  oxygen  (ash  excluded) ;  while  the  so-called  brown  Ofxil  or  Ugnite  contains  from  30  to 
36  p.  c,  after  the  expulsion,  at  100"*  C,  of  15  to  86  p.  c.  of  water.  The  amount  of  hydrogen 
in  each  is  from  4  to  7  p.  c.  Both  have  usually  a  bright,  pitchy,  greasy  lustre  (whence  often 
called  Peehkohle  in  German),  a  firm  compact  texture,  are  rather  fragile  compared  with  anthra- 
cite, and  have  G.  =1*14-1 '40.  The  brmen  coals  have  often  a  brownish-black  color,  whenee 
the  name,  and  more  oxygen,  but  in  these  respects  and  others  they  shade  into  ordinary  bitu- 
minous coals.  The  ordinary  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has  G.  =  1*26-1*37;  of  Nkw- 
casUe,  EngUmd,  127;  of  Scotland,  1'27-1'82;  of  France,  1-2-1-88;  of  Belgium,  1*27-1 '8. 
The  most  prominent  kinds  are  the  following : 

2  Cakino  C  »ai<.  a  bituminous  coal  which  softens  and  becomes  pasty  or  semi-viscid  in 
the  fire.  This  softening  takes  place  at  the  temperature  of  incipient  decomposition,  and  is 
attended  with  the  escape  of  bubbles  of  gas.  On  increasing  the  heat,  the  volatile  products 
vhich  result  from  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  the  softened  mass  are  driven  off,  and  a 
coherent,  grayish-black,  oeUular,  or  fritted  mass  (ooke)  is  left.  Amount  of  coke  left  (or  part 
Dut  volatile)  varies  from  50  to  85  p.  c.     Biferite  is  from  Middle  Park,  Colorado. 

8.  NoN-CAKrNG  Coal.  Like  the  preceding  in  aU  external  characters,  and  often  in  ultimate 
compo!«itton  ;  but  burning  freely  without  softening  or  any  appearance  of  incipient  fusion. 

4.  Oannet.  Coal  (Parrot  Coal).  A  variety  of  bituminous  coal,  and  often  caking ;  but  dil- 
fering  from  the  preceding'  in  texture,  and  to  some  extent  in  oompoeition,  as  shown  by  its 
pmlncts  on  distillation.  It  is  compact,  with  little  or  no  lustre,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  a  banded  structure;  and  it  breaks  with  a  oonchoidal  fracture  and  smooth  surfaces;  color 
doll  black  or  grayish -black.  On  distillation  it  affords,  after  drying,  40  to  66  ol  volatile  niafe- 
ttr,  and  the  material  volatilixed  includes  a  large  proportion  of  burning  jmd  lubricating  oik^ 
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much  laiger  than  the  above  kinds  of  bitaminoas  ooal ;  whf noe  it  is  ezteniiTelj  used  for  the 
mannfactiire  of  each  oils.  It  graduates  into  oil-prodacmg  coaly  shales,  the  more  oompact  oi 
which  it  much  resembles. 

5.  ToRBANiTB.  A  varietj  of  cannel  coal  of  a  dark  brown  color,  yellowish  streak,  without 
lustre,  having  a  suboonchoidal  fracture;  H.=2'25;  G.  =  1*17-1 -2.  Yields  over  60  p.  c.  of 
Tolatile  matter,  and  is  used  for  the  production  of  burning  and  lubricating  oils,  paraf&n,  illu- 
minating gas.  From  Torbane  Hill,  near  Bathgate  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland.  Also  called 
Boghead  GanneL 

6.  Bbown  Coal  (Braunkohle  Oerm.^  Pechkohle  pt  Ofrtn,^  Lignite).  The  prominent 
characteristics  of  brown  coal  have  already  been  mentioned.  They  are  non-caking,  but  afford 
a  large  proportion  of  volatile  matter  They  are  sometimes  pitch-black  (whence  Fechkohle 
pt  derm.\  but  often  rather  dull  and  brownish- black.  G. =1*15-1  '8  ;  sometimes  higfter  from 
impurities.  It  is  occasionally  somewhat  lamellar  in  structure.  Brown  coal  is  often  called 
UgniU:  But  this  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to  masses  of  coal  which  still  retain  the  form  of 
the  original  wood.  Jet  v^  k  black  variety  of  brown  coal,  oompact  in  texture,  and  taking  s 
good  polish,  whence  its  use  in  jewelry. 

7.  Eabtht  Brown  Coal  {Btdige  Braunkohle)  is  a  brown  friable  material,  sometimes  form- 
ing layers  in  beds  of  brown  ooaL  But  it  is  in  general  not  a  true  coal,  a  considerable  part  of 
it  being  soluble  in  ether  and  bensole,  and  often  even  in  alcohol ;  besides  affording  Uu^ly  of 
oils  and  paraffin  on  distillation. 

Oomp. — Most  mineral  coal  consists  mainly,  as  the  best  chemists  now  hold,  of  oxffffenoted 
hydrocarbone.  Besides  oxygenated  hydrocarbons,  there  may  also  be  present  aimple  hydrvear- 
oone  (that  is,  containing  no  oxygen). 

Sidphur  is  present  in  nearly  all  coals.  It  in  supposed  to  be  usually  combined  with  iron, 
and  when  the  coal  affords  a  red  ash  on  burning,  there  is  reason  for  believing  this  true.  But 
Perqy  mentions  a  coal  from  New  Zealand  (anol.  18)  which  gave  a  peculiarly  white  ash, 
althoogh  containing  2  to  8  p.  c.  of  sulphur,  a  fact  showing  that  it  is  present  not  as  a  sulphide 
of  iron,  but  as  a  constituent  of  an  organic  compound.  The  discovery  by  Church  of  a  reain 
oontaixiing  sulphur  (see  TASBfAKirs,  p.  415),  gives  reason  for  inferring  that  it  may  exist  in 
this  coal  in  that  state,  although  its  presence  as  a  constituent  of  other  organic  compounds  is 
quite  possible. 

The  chemical  relations  of  the  different  kinds  of  coals  will  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing analyses: 

1.  Anthracite,  S.  Wales 
8.  Caking  Coal,  Northumberland 
8.  Non-Caking  Coal,  Zwickau 
4  Cannel  Coal,  Wigan 

5.  Torbanite,  Torbane  Hill 

6.  Brown  Coal,  Meissen,  Sax.  58*90  5-86  21-63         6*61         7  50 

Coal  occurs  in  beds,  interstratified  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  and  some- 
times limestones,  forming  distinct  layers,  which  vary  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  80  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  In  the  United  States,  the  anthracites  occur  east  of  the  Alleghany  range, 
in  rocks  that  have  undergone  great  contortions  and  f  racturings,  while  the  bituminous  are 
found  farther  west,  in  roclu  that  have  been  less  disturbed  ;  and  this  fact  and  other  observa- 
tions have  led  some  geoloffists  to  the  view  that  the  anthracites  have  lost  their  bitumen  by  the 
action  of  heat.  The  origin  of  coal  is  mainly  vegetable,  though  animal  life  has  contributed 
■omewhat  to  the  result  The  beds  were  once  bedii  of  vegetation,  analogous,  in  most  respects, 
in  mode  of  formation  to  the  psat  beds  of  modem  times,  yet  in  mode  of  burial  often  of  a  very 
different  charao  er.  This  vegetable  origin  is  proved  not  only  by  the  occurrence  of  the  leaves, 
items,  and  logs  of  plants  in  the  ooal,  but  also  by  the  presence  throughout  its  texture,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  forms  of  the  original  fibres ;  also  by  the  direct  observation  that  peat  is 
a  transition  state  between  unaltered  vegetable  debris  and  brown  coal,  being  sometimes  found 
passing  oompletely  into  true  brown  coal.  I^eat  differs  from  true  coal  in  wont  of  homo- 
geneity, it  visibly  containing  vegetable  fibres  only  partially  altered ;  and  wherever  changed 
to  a  fine-textured  homogeneous  material,  even  though  hardly  consolidated,  it  may  be  true 
brown  ooal. 

Extensive  beds  of  mineral  ooal  occur  in  Great  Britain,  covering  11.859  square  miles;  in 
France  about  1,710  sq.  m. ;  in  Spain  about  8,408  sq.  m. ;  in  Belgium  518  sq.  m. ;  in  Nether- 
lands, Prussia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  northern  Italy,  Silesia,  Spain,  Russia  on  the  south  near  the 
Axof ,  and  also  in  the  Altai.     It  is  found  in  Asia,  abundantly  in  China,  etc. ,  eta 

In  the  United  States  there  are  four  separate  coal  areas.  One  of  these  areas,  the  Appala-  | 
chian  ooal  field,  oommenoes  on  the  north,  in  Pennsylvania  and  southeastern  Ohio,  and  sweep 
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in^  Mmtfa  om  irastem  Yixginia  and  eutem  Kentacky  and  Tenneaee  to  the  wefit  of  the 
AppalaohiaiiB,  or  partly  inyolTed  in  their  ridg«8,  it  continues  to  Alabama,  near  Tnacalooea, 
where  a  bed  of  ooal  has  been  opened.  It  has  been  estimated  to  ooyer  60,000  sq.  m.  A  sec- 
ond coal  area  (the  Illinois)  lies  adjoining  the  Mississippi,  and  covers  the  laiger  part  of  Dliuois, 
though  mnch  broken  into  patches,  and  a  small  northwest  part  of  Kentud^.  A  third  coyers 
the  central  portion  of  Ifichigan.  not  far  from  5,000  sq.  m.  in  area.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
smaller  coed  region  (a  fourth)  in  Rhode  Isluid.  The  total  area  of  workable  ooal  measures  in 
the  United  States  is  about  125,000  sq.  m.  Out  of  the  holders  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
northeast,  commences  a  fifth  coal  area,  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which 
covers,  in  oonnection  with  that  of  Newfoundland,  18,000  sq.  m. 

The  mines  of  western  Pexmsylvauia.  those  of  the  States  west,  and  those  of  Cumberland  or 
Froetburg,  Maiyland,  Richmond  or  GheFterfield,  Va. ,  and  other  mines  south,  are  bituminous. 
Those  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  constituting  several  detached  areas— one,  the  SchuyUciil  coal 
field — another,  the  Wyoming  coal  field— those  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachnset's,  and  &ome 
patches  in  Virginia,  are  anthraciUM.  Cancel  coal  is  found  near  Greensburg.  Beaver  Co.,  Pa., 
in  Kenawha  Co  ,  Va,  at  Peytona.  etc. ;  also  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Indiana ; 
but  part  of  the  so-called  cannel  is  a  coaly  shale. 

Brown  ooal  oomes  from  ooal  beds  more  recent  than  those  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  But 
much  of  this  more  recent  coal  is  not  distinguishable  from  other  bituminous  coals.  The  ooal 
of  Richmond,  Viiginia,  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  Liassic  or  Triaasic  era ;  the  coal  of  Brora,  in 
Suthedand,  and  of  Qristhorpe,  Yorkshire,  ia  Oolitic  in  age.  Cretaceous  coal  occurs  on  Van- 
eoaver  laland,  and  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  coal  in  many  places  over  the  Rocky  Monntainsb 
whare  a  *'  Lignitio  formation  "  is  very  widely  distributed. 


PART  III.— DESCRIPTIVE   MINERALOGY. 
SUPPLEMENTABY   CHAPTER* 

Abriachanite,  Heddle.—A  soft  blue  clay-like  sabstance,  filling  seams  and  cavities  in 
granite.  Probably  near  crocidoiite  (p.  29b)  in  composition.  From  the  Abiiachan  district 
near  Loch  Ness,  Gotland. 

Adajiite  p.  873.— Occurs  in  colorless  to  deep  ^reen  crystals,  and  in  mammillary  groups, 
at  the  ancient  mines,  recently  reopened,  at  Laurmm,  Greece. 

Aglaitb.— Same  as  oymatolite  ;  that  is,  an  alteration  product  of  spodumene,  consisting  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  albite  and  muscovite.    From  Goshen,  Mass. 

Alaskaite,  KOnig. — Massive.  G.  =  0*878.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  whitish  lead-gray. 
Composition  probably  (Ag9,Cua,Pb)S  +  Bi^Sa.  Analysis  after  deducting  impurities.  S 
17-63,  Bi  56-97,  Sb  0*62,  Pb  11  79.  Ag  874,  Cu  8-46, 'Zn  0  79=  100.  From  the  Alaska 
mine,  Poughkeepsie  Gulch,  Colorado.  SiLBEBWiSHUTHaLANZ  of  Rammelsberg,  from  Moro- 
cocha,  Peru,  is  pure  AgsS  +  BiaSa. 

Albcte,  p.  328. — Has  been  made  artificially,  identical  in  form  and  composition  with  natu- 
ral crystals,  by  Hautefeuille. 

Ambltoonite,  p.  869. — Penfield  has  analyzed  specimens  from  Penig,  Montebras,  Hebron 
and  Auburn,  Me.,  Branchville,  Ct.  (including  **hebronite"  and  **  raontebrasitc  "».  He 
shows  that,  while  the  varieties  vary  from  F  11  •26,HaO  l-7o  in  one  sample  to  F  1*75,  li,0  6*61 , 
in  another,  they  ail  conform  to  the  general  formula:  AlsP«0«  +  2K(F,0H),  differing  only 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  hydroxyl  replaces  the  fluorine. 

Amphibolb,  p.  296.— A  variety  containing  only  09  p.c.  MgO,  has  been  called  hergamas- 
kite  by  Lucchetti     Occurs  in  a  homblen(fe  porphyry.     Monte  Altino,   Berpmo,  Italy. 

PhdacHniU  (Bertels)  is  a  chloritic  alteration  product  from  a  rock  called  isenite.  Nassau, 
Germany. 

Analcite,  p.  843. — On  the  crystalline  system,  see  p.  180. 

Picranaleuej  of  Bechi,  is  identical  with  ordinary  analcite,  containing  only  a  trace  of 
magnesia,  according  to  Bamberger. 

Anihikite,  Wurtz. — An  impure  massive  rr.ineral  supposed  to  be  a  silver  antimonide 
(Sb  11-18,  Ag  77-58).     Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior. 

Axner5dite,  BrOgger. — A  rare  columbatc,  almost  identical  with  samarskite  in  composi- 
tion, but  in  form  very  near  columbite.  From  a  pegmatite  vein  at  AnnerOd,  near  Moss, 
Norway. 

Apatitb,  p.  364.-— Large  deposits  of  apatite,  affording  sometimes  gigantic  crystals,  and 
sometimes  mined  for  commercial  purposes,  occur  in  Ottawa  County,  Quebec,  Canada  ;  also 
large  crystals,  with  zircon,  titanite  and  amphibole  in  Renfrew  Countv,  Ontario,  and  else- 
where ;  there  are  similar  deposits  at  Kjorrestad,  Barole,  Norway.  A  variety  from  San 
Roque.  Ai^ntine  Republic,  containing  6-7  p.c.  MnO,  has  been  called  manganapatiie  by 
Siewert.     Penfield  found  10*6  p.c.  MnO  in  a  bluish-green  specimen  from  Branchville,  Ct. 

Pseudo-hexagonal,  Mallard,  see  p.  187. 

*  For  fuller  descriptions  of  new  species,  references  to  original  papers,  etc.,  see  Appendix  in.  (188S),  System 
of  Mineralogy. 
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Apophtllitb,  p.  840. — Pseudo-tetragonal  (monoclinic),  according  to  Mallard  and  Rumpf, 
but  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions  is  doubtful ;  see  p.  186  et  seq. 

Aragoxtte,  p.  405.~A  variety  from  the  Austin  mine,  Wythe  Co.,  Va..  afforded  7*29  p.c. 
PbCO,. 

Arctolite,  Blomstrand. — A  doubtful  silicate,  composition  near  prehnite,  prismatic  angle 
near  hornblende.     Hvitholm,  near  Spitzhergen. 

Arequipite,  Raimondi. — A  honey-yellow  compact  substance,  supposed  to  be  a  silico-anti- 
monate  of  lead,  but  probably  a  mixture.     Victoria  mine,  Province  of  Arequipa,  Peru. 

ARrrEDsoxiTE,  p.  296.— Occurs  with  zircon  and  astrophyllite  in  £1  Paso  Co.,  Colorado. 

Arrhenite,  Nordenski5ld. — A  silico-tantalute  of  yttrium,  erbium,  etc.,  resembling  feld- 
spar in  appearance.     Probably  an  uncertain  decomposition  product.     Ytterby,  Sweden. 

Aesexaboentite,  Hannay. — An  uncertain  silver  arsenide  of  doubtful  source. 

AsxANiTE,  p.  288. — ^According  to  Weisbach  and  v.  Lasanlx,  identical  with  tridymite  ; 
observed  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  RittersgrQn,  Saxony. 

AsTROPHTLiJTB,  p.  818. — Referred  to  the  triclinic  system  by  BrOgger  ;  properly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  pyroxene  flnroup,  not  one  of  the  true  micas. 
Occurs  with  arfveobonite  and  zircon  in  El  Paso  Co.,  Colorado. 

Atelinb  (or  ate]ite\  Scacchi. — An  alteration  product  of  tenorite  at  Vesuvius  ;  near  ata- 
camite  in  composition. 

AioprrE,  NordensldOld.— In  isometric  octahedrons.  H.  =  5'6-6,  G.  =  6  08.  Color  yeUow 
to  brown.  Composition  essentially  Ca«SbsOT  (near  romeite).  Imbedded  in  hedyphane  at 
Lflngban,  Sweden. 

AunnnTB,  p.  879.— MonocUnic  (or  triclinic),  according  to  Brezina. 

BALVRAiDrTE,  Heddlc.— A  doubtful  substance  having  a  saocharoidal  structure,  and  pale 
parpiishbrown  color.  G.  =  29.  An  analysis  gave.  S1O9  46  04,  AUOa  2011,  Fe,0,  2*52, 
MnO  0-79,  MgO  8-30,  CaO  18*47,  Na^O  2-72.  K,0  1*86,  HaO  4-71  =  10002.  In  limestone 
at  Balvraid,  tnvemess-shire,  Scotland. 

BARCENrrE,  Mallet.— An  nncertnin  alteration  product  of  livingstonlte,  massive,  earthy, 
color  dark  gray.    G.  =  5*843.    Huitzuoo,  Guerrero,  Mexico. 

Bartiite,  Blomstrand. —In  groups  of  prismatic  crystals.  Two  distinct  cleavages  (84'). 
H.  =  7.  G.  =  4  06.  White.  BB.  infusible.  A  silicate  of  aluminum  and  barium  (46 
p.c.  BaO).     In  limestone  at  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Beegerite,  Konig.— In  elongate<l  isometric  crystals.  Cleavage  cubic.  G.  =  7*278. 
Color  gray.  Lustre  metallic.  Composition,  6PbS  +  Bi,S«  s  S  14*78,  Bi  21*86,  Pb  68*84 
=  100.    From  the  Baltic  Lode,  Park  (^.,  Colorado. 

Bertl,  p.  299.— Pseudo-hexagonal,  according  to  Mallard,  see  p.  186. 

A  variety  in  short  prismatic  to  tabular  cryst^  has  been  called  rosterite  by  Grattarola. 
Locality.  Elba. 

Found  (W.  E.  Hidden)  in  fine  crystals  of  large  size  fto  10  inches  in  length),  and  emerald 
color,  in  Alexander  (Jo.,  N.  C,  also  in  highly  modified  crystals  of  pale  green  color. 

BERZELirTE.— This  arsenate  from  L&nghan,  Sweden,  is  isometric  acoording  to  SJOmn  $ 
honey  to  sulphur  yellow,  lustre  resinous.  Lindgren  regards  the  ortho-arsenate  of  calcium 
and  magnesium,  anisotrope,  of  the  same  locality,  as  distinct,  and  says  that  earlier  descrip- 
tions of  berzeliite  belong  to  it. 
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Bhseckitb  (or  Vrockite),  Heddle. — A  doubtful  soft  apple-green  substance,  coating  anartz 
crystals.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  iron,  magnesia  and  lime.  From  the  niil  Ben 
B^reck,  Sutherland,  Scotland. 

BiSMUTOSPHiSaiTE,  Weisbach. — In  spherical  forms,  with  concentric,  fine  fibrous  radiated 
structure.  Regarded  as  an  anhydrous  bismuth  carbonate.  From  Neustftdtel,  Schneeberg, 
Saxony. 

BLOMSTBANDrns,  LindstrOm. — A  columbo-titanate  of  uranium,  allied  to  samarskite. 
From  Nobl,  Sweden. 

BoLiyrrs,  Domeyko. — An  alteration  product  of  bismuthinite,  probably  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  BiaOa  and  BiaSs.     Mines  of  Tazna,  Province  of  Choroloque,  Boliria. 

BoRACiTE,  p.  881.— On  the  crystalline  system,  see  p.  189. 

BowLiNOiTE,  Hannay. — A  soft,  soapy,  green  substance,  containing  silica,  alumina,  iron, 
magnesia,  lime,  water  ;  doubtless  heterogeneous.    Bowling  on  the  Clyde,  Scotland. 

Brataisitb,  Mallard.— In  fine  crystalline  fibres,  of  a  grayish  color,  forming  layers  in  the 
coal  schists  at  Noyant,  Allier  DepX  France.  G.  =  2*0.  Analysis,  SiOs  51*4,  AlsOs  18*9, 
Fe,0,  40,  CaO  20,  MgO  8-8,  KaO  6-5,  H,0  18  8  =  99-4. 

Brookite,  p.  277. — In  Mallard's  view,  brookite,  mtile  and  octahedriteareall  monoclinic, 
having  the  same  primitive  form,  but  differing  in  the  way  in  which  the  individuals  are 
grouped,  see  p.  186. 

Brucite.  p.  281. — MangatibrueUe  (Igelstrfim)  is  a  manganesian  variety  of  brucite  (1410 
MnO)  from  the  manganese  mines  of  the  Jakobsberg,  Werndand,  Sweden.  In  fine  granular 
form  with  hausmannite  in  calcite. 

EisenbrucUe,  Sandbera;er.— A  doubtful  substance  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  bm 
cite.    Sieberlehn  near  freiberg. 

Cabrerite. — Occurs  in  crystals  (isomorphous  with  erythrite)  at  the  zinc  mines  of  Lau- 
rium,  Greece.     An  analysis  by  Damour  corresponds  to  NiaAsaOa  +8  aq. 

Calamine,  p.  829.— According  to  Groth,  the  formula  should  be  written  HtZuaSiO*. 

Calaveritb,  p.  249. — Occurs  at  the  Keystone  and  Mountain  Lion  mines,  Colorado.  Com- 
position (Genth) :  (Au,Ag;Te«,  with  Au  :  Ag  =  7  : 1.     H.  =  2*5.    G.  =  9043. 

CANCRimTE,  p.  81 7.  ~ An  original  species  (Ranfl.  Koch),  and  not  an  alteration  product  of 
nephelite,  the  carbon  dioxide  Ming  essential  and  not  due  to  calcite. 

Cartinite,  LundstrOm.—Massive,  monoclinic  ;  two  cleavaffes  (180").  H.  =  8-8'5.  G. 
=  4-25.  Color,  brown.  Composition,  RaAsaO»,  with  R  =  Fb,Mn,Ca,Mg.  Occurs  with 
calcite  and  hausmannite  at  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

CHABAzrrE,  p.  844.— Triclinic,  according  to  Becke,  the  crystals  being  complex  twins  of 
several  individuals. 

Chalcomevite,  Des  Cloizeaux  and  Damour.  —Monoclinic.  I  a  I— 108°  20'.  0  a  i^-»  = 
89°  9'.  G.  =  8-76.  Color,  bright  blue.  Composition,  CuSeOs  +  2  aq,  or  a  copper  sele- 
nite.    From  the  Cerro  de  Cacheuta,  Mendoza,  Argentine  Republic. 

CHALOOFTRrrB,  p.  244.  —Found  well  crystallized,  often  coated  with  crystals  of  tetrahe- 
drite  in  parallel  position,  near  Central  City,  Gilpin  Co  ,  Colorado. 

Childbewite,  p.  877.— Formula,  as  shown  by  Penfield,  R,Al,P,Oi«  4-  4H«0.  or  Al,PsOp  + 
2RHtrO  +  2aq,  with  R  =r  Fe  principally,  also  Mn.  This  requires:  P.O.  80-80,  AlO.  22'81 
FeO  26-87,  MnO 4-87,  H,0  1565. 
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A  mineral  cloeely  related  to  childrenite  has  been  called  eoiphariie  by  Brash  and  £  S. 
Dana.  Orthorhombic.  In  prismatic  crystals  (see  fig.),  near  chil- 
drenite. /a/=  104''  19'  ;  p  ApilAl)  =  138**  32'  (front),  =  118" 
58  (side).  Here  /,  and  a  (i-i)  =  2-i  and  0  of  childrenite.  Also  mass- 
ive, cleavable  to  compact.  Cleavage  parallel  a  (i-l^  nearly  perfect. 
H.  =  5.  G.  =  3  11-^- 145.  Lustre  vitreous  to  suo-resinous,  also 
^asy.  Color  rose  pink,  yellowish,  colorless,  when  compact  various 
shades  of  white.     Streak  white.     Transparent  to  translucent. 

(General  fonnula  like  childrenite  (see  above),  but  with  much  man- 
ganese and  little  iron  (10  : :{).  Percentage  composition:  P^Os 
8o-98,  A1,0, 2  J  -35,  MnO  23-80,  FeO  7-24,  H,0  1568  =  100.  B.  B.  in 
the  forceps  cracks  opens,  sprouts  and  whitens,  colors  the  flame  pale 
green  and  fuses  at  4  to  a  black  magnetic  mass.  Reacts  for  man^- 
nese  and  iron  ;  is  soluble  in  acids.  Occurs  with  other  manganesian 
phosphates  in  a  vein  of  pegmatite  at  Branchville,  Conn. 

CuLORALLUifDnTB,  Scacchl. — Hydrous  aluminum  chloride  from  Vesuvius. 

Chloromagnesite,  Scacchi. — Hydrous  magnesium  chloride  from  Vesuvius.  Bisehofite 
/Ochsenius  and  Pfeiffer)  from  Leopoldshall,  Prussia,  has  the  composition  MgCl*  +  6  ao. 
Crrstalline,  massive,  foliated  or  fibrous.  Color  white.  Forms  thin  layers  in  halite,  with 
kieserite  and  camallite.    Readily  assumes  water  on  exposure. 

Chlorothionitb,  Scacchi.— Regarded  as  a  oompound  salt,  KaS04  +  CuCU,  forming  thin 
mammillary  crusts  of  a  blue  color.    Vesuvius. 

Chondroditb,  Humitb,  CLiNOHUMrrE,  p.  827. — H.  Sjogren  has  described  humite,  well 
cryBtaliized,  from  the  Ladu  mine,  Werroland,  Sweden,  and  chondrodite  from  Kaveltorp. 

Oebomfte,  p.  274.— Not  opaque,  but  in  thin  sections  transmits  a  yellowish  red  color, 
Thouiet    Identified  in  meteoric  irons  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith. 

Chrtsocolla,  p.  338. — Pilarite,  from  Chili,  is  an  aluminous  variety,  16*9  p.c.  AUOs. 

Chbtsoutb,  p.  800. — Neoehrysolite  (Scacchi)  is  a  manganesian  variety  from  Vesuvius. 
A  variety  from  Zermatt,  containing  6  p.c.  TiOa,  has  been  called  titanoHvine. 

Cleveite,  NordenskiOld. — ^A  mineral  closely  related  to  uraninite,  but  besides  uranium 
(and  lead)  contains  yttrium,  erbium,  cerium,  etc.  In  isometric  crystals.  H.  —5  5.  G. 
=  7-49.  Color  iron  black.  A  decomposition  product  of  a  yellow  color  is  called  yttro- 
ffummite  (analogous  to  ordinary  gummite).  Occurs  in  feldspar  at  Garta,  near  Arendal, 
Norway. 

Clinocrocitb,  Sandberger,  Singer. — An  imperfectly  described  sulphate  of  iron,  etc., 
occurring  in  saffron-yellow  microscopic  crystals,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrite 


at  the  Bauersberg,  near  Bischofsheim  vor  der  RhOn.     Clinoph<B%tey  from  the  same  source, 
occurs  in  blackish  green  microscopic  crystals;   formula  5IlaS04  4f'"  -"  '^ 
[R,]  =  Fea,AU,  and  R,  =  Fe,K„Na,. 


[RJH.Oe  +  5  aq,  with 


CLnrToxiTE,  p.  868.— On  the  relations  of  the  "clintonite  group"  of  minerals,  see  Tscher- 
mak  and  SipOcz,  Z.  Kryst.,  ill.,  496. 

Coloradoite,  Genth.— Massive,  granular.  H.  —  8.  G.  =  8-627.  Lustre  metallic.  Color 
iron  black.  Composition  HffTe  =  tellurium  89,  mercury  61  =  100.  Occurs  with  native 
tellurium,  sylvanite,  gold,  at  the  Keystone,  Mountain  Lion,  and  Smuggler  mines  in  Colorado. 

CoLUMBTTE,  p.  860.— Occurs  sparingly  in  small  translucent  crystals  at  Branchville,  Conn., 
havinff  the  composition  MnCbaOa  h-  MnTaaO*  ;  containing  15*58  pc.  MnO,  and  0*48  PeO. 
Alsotne  ordinary  variety  in  ^ups  of  very  large,  though  rough,  crystals,  weighing  srime- 
times  50  pounds,  at  the  same  locality.    Found  with  amazonstone  at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado, 
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and  in  Yancey  Co.,  N.  C.    Also  with  monazite,  orthite,  etc.,  in  Amelia  Coanty,  Yiiginia, 
allied  in  composition  to  the  above  manganesiau  variety  from  Branchville. 

CORONOUTTE,  Raimondi. — An  earthy,  pulvenilent  substance  of  a  gray  to  black  color. 
Containing  antimony  pentoxide,  lead,  and  silver  oxides,  water,  but  of  doubtful  homogeneity. 
District  of  Corongo  and  elsewhere  in  Peru. 

CoRUNDOPHiLiTE,  p.  858. — ArMstte  of  Shepard,  from  Chester,  Mass.,  is  very  near  conm- 
dophilite. 


Corundum,  p.  267. — Monoclinic  according  to  Tschermak  (orthorhombic,  Mallard) ;  often 

itically  biaxial.    See  p.  18  i  et  seq. 

Made  artificially,  with  the  colors  of  rubies  and  sapphires,  by  Fr6my  and  Fell. 


CosALiTB,  p.  ^62,-^Bjelkiie  of  H.  Sjogren  is  identical  with  oosalite.  From  the  Bjelke 
mine,  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

CossYRiTB,  Foerstner. — Near  amphibole  in  form,  but  triclinic,  and  with  I  /\  F  = 
114"  6'.  Cleavage  prismatic.  Q.  =  8*75.  Color  black.  An  analysis  gave  :  SiOa  4o'55, 
A1,0,  4-96,  FeaO,  7'97,  FeO,  33  87,  MnO  l-»8  CuO  089,  MgO  086,  CaO  201,  Na^O  529, 
KaO  0*88  =  100*21.  In  minute  crystals  weathered  out  of  the  ground  mass  of  the  liparite 
lavas  of  the  Island  PanteUaria  (ancient  name  Cossyia). 

CiuiGTONiTB,  Heddle.— Doubtful  mineral,  contains  AI9O1,  Fe«Os,  MgO,  etc.  Dendrites 
in  granite  at  Craigton,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 

Crocoitb,  p.  885.~Describ6d  by  B.  Silliman  as  occurring  at  the  Phenix  and  other  mines 
in  Tavapai  Ca,  Arizona. 

Crtoutb,  p.  264. — Observations  of  Krenner  make  cryolite  monoclinic  instead  of  tridinio. 
Cryolite  and  some  related  fluorides  have  been  found  (Cross  and  Hillebrand)  in  the  Pike's 
Peak  region,  El  Paso  Co.,  Colorado. 

CupROCALCiTE,  p.  411.— Mechanical  mixture  of  CaCOs  and  Cu,0,  Damour. 

CuspiDiNB,  Soacclii. — In  spear-shaped  monoclinic  crystals  ;  color  pale  rose  red.  A  calcium 
silicat«  containing  fluorine.    Vesuvius. 

CTAznTB,  p.  882.— Recently  found  in  well  terminated  crystals,  Bauer,  vom  Rath. 

Cyprusite,  Reinsch--A  supposed  anhydrous  iron  sulphate,  occurring  in  the  western 
part  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Soft.  Color  yellow.  Analysis  :  S0«  21*5,  Fe,0i  (A1,0.  tr.) 
61*6,  insol.  silica  (shells  of  Radiolaria)  25,  U.O  (hygrosc.)  2  =  100. 

Danalite,  p.  802.— Occurs  at  the  iron  mine  of  Baitlett,  N.  H.  (Wadsworth). 

Danburitb,  p.  811.  Occurs  (G.  J.  Brush  andE.  S.  Dana)  well  crrstalliied  and  abundant 
at  Russell,  N.  T.  Orthorhombic,  homceomorphous  with  topaz  ana  like  it  in  habit.  I  aI 
=  122' 62' (topaz  =  124'  17),  w a w  =  64''  58'  (topaz  =  56*  20),  ci a<^  =  97"  7' (topaz  =  96"  C). 
Common  forms  as  in  figures,  t0  =  4-1,  d  =  1-i,  /=t-2,  n  =  i-4,  r  =  2-2.  Color  pale  wine 
or  honey  yellow,  colorless.    Transparent.    Composition  CaBsSiaOi,  as  of  Danbury  mineral 


ffi^P^r 


f?C¥> 


1 


Also  from  the  Skopi,  Switierla&d,  in  transparent  crystali. 
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Datkbitzitb,  de  Koninck.— In  aggregates  of  minute  acicular  crystals.  Color  white, 
with  tinge  of  red.  CalcuUted  composition  :  SiO,  46-89»  AUG,  4019,  MnO  6-08,  MgO  1  30, 
H,0  4*iS9  =  100.     Occurs  in  quarts  veins  in  the  Ardennes  schists  at  Ottre,  Belgium. 

Dawsonttb,  p.  410. — Occurs  (Chaper)  in  the  province  of  Siena,  Pian  Castagnaio,  Tuscany. 
AnaU-sis  gave  Friedel :  (i)CO,  29*00,  A1,0,  85  89,  Ka,0  19  13,  U,0  1200,  MgO  I'dd, 
CaO  0-43. 

Delessite,  p.  856. — More  or  less  related  to  the  chloritic  delessite  arc :  Suhdehasite  from 
the  Tharinger  Wald  ;  BuUiie,  Cammoney  Hill,  near  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Descloizite,  p.  367.— Occurs  in  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic  ;  perhaps  also 
in  Arizona.  Composition  of  South  American  mineral  (Rammelsbeig)  KsVsOk  +  RU9O9, 
with  R  -  Pb  (56  p.c.),  Zn  (17  p.c.) 

Brctekebu9chUe  from  (ordooa,  Argentine  Republic,  occurs  in  small  striated  crvstals. 
Color  black,     lomposition  perhaps  R,V,0,  +  H,0,  with  R  =  Pb  :  Fe  .: Mn  =  4  : 1  :  1. 

Destutezitb,  Forir  and  Jariaaen, — An  iron  phosphate  from  Argenteau,  Belgium ;  occurs 
in  yellowish  white  earthy  masses. 

Diamond,  p.  228. — Has  been  made  artificially,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  sand,  by  J.  B.  Hannay. 

DiCKnrsoNiTE,  G.  J.  Brush  and  £.  S.  Dana Monoclinic,  pseudo-rhombohedral,  /$=  6r 

80.  f  A*  =  118*  80',  CAP  =  118"  52',  CA«  =  97'  58' ;  c  =  0,  o  =1,  «  =  2,  ir  =  -  3-i.  Com- 
monly foliated  to  micaceous.  Cleava^  basal  perfect.  U.  =  8*5-4.  G.  =  8'838-8*34d. 
Lustre  vitreous,  on  e  pearly.  Color  vanous  shades  ofgreen.  Composition  4R,Pa08  -h  8aq. 
with  R  =  Mn,Pe,«  a,Na„  requiring:  P.Ot  40*05,  FeO  12*69,  MnO  2504,  CaO  11*85, 
Na^O  6*56,  HaO  8*81  =  10 ).  Occurs  with  eosphorite,  triploidite,  etc.,  in  pegmatite  at 
Branchville,  Conn. 

DiETRiCHiTV,  V.  SchrOckinger.— A  zinc-iron-manganese  alum,  related  to  mendozite,  etc. 
A  recent  formation  at  FelsOl^nya,  Transylvania. 

DoppLEBn;^,  p.  415.  ~  A  black  gelatinous  hydrocarbon  from  a  stratum  of  muck  below  a 
peat  bed  at  Scranton,  Penn.,  is  called  by  fi.  C.  Lewis  phytoeoUite ;  empirical  formula 

^'itHtaOie. 

DououLSTTE,  Ochsenius,  Precht.— From  Douglasshall,  formula,  2KCl,FeCl9,2H«0. 

DuMOftTiratrrK,  Damour,  Bertrand. — In  minute  prismatic  crystals  of  a  cobalt  blue  color, 
imbedded  in  gneiss.  Analysis  (Damour)  :  SiO,  20-85,  AUO,  66  02,  FcaO,  1*01,  MgO  0*45, 
ign  2*25  =  99*58 ;  near  anoalusite.    From  the  gneiss  at  Cbaponost,  near  Lyons,  France. 


Dttforthitb.  Collins. — An  asbestiform  mineral  filling  fissures  in  serpentine.  Color  neen- 
ish  to  brownish  gray.  Contains  silica,  alumina,  iron,  magnesia,  and  water.  Duporto,  St. 
Austell,  Cornwall. 


DuBFELDTiTK,  "Raimondx. — Massive,  indistinctlv  fibrous.  Color  light  gray.  Metallic. 
Composition  8RS  +  SbaSa  (if  the  results  of  an  analvsis  after  deducting  81  p.c.  gangue  can 
be  trusted),  with  R  =  PbyAg^Mn,  also  Fe,Cus.  From  the  Irismachay  mine,  Anquimarca, 
Peru. 

Dysaxaltte,  Enop. — The  perofskite  of  the  Kaiserstuhl  is,  according  to  Knop,  a  new 
columbo-titanate  of  calcium  and  iron  (with  also  Ce,Ka). 

EoooNTTE,  Schiaof. — In  minute,  grayish-brown  crvstals  (triclinic)  near  barite  in  habit. 
Supposed  to  be  a  cadmium  silicate.    Occurs  with  calamine  and  smithsonite  at  Altenberg. 

EKnEMiTE,  NordenskiGld.— Massive,  coarsely  granular,  also  incrusting.  Cleavage  basal. 
H.  =  2*5-8.  G,  -  714.  Color  bright  yellow  to  green  Composition  Pb»As,OR  +  2PbCl, 
=  A8,0, 10-59»  PbO  59*67,  CI  7*68,  Pb  22*16  =  100.    Found  at  Ilngban,  Sweden. 
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Eleonokitb,  Kies.— Monoclinic  ;  often  in  droses  and  in  radiated  crnsts.  Clearage  ortiio- 
diagonal.  H.  =  8-4.  Lustre  Titreous.  Color  red  brown  to  dark  hyacinth  red.  Streak 
yellow.  (Composition  (Streng)  2FeaPsOii  4  Fe«U«0«4-5  aq.  From  the  Eleonore  mine  on  the 
DQnsbei:^,  near  Giessen,  and  the  Rothlaufchen  mine  near  Waldgirmes.  Perhaps  identical 
with  the  iron  phosphate  beraunite  from  Benigna,  Bohemia. 

Elloxite,  Heddle. — Impure  silicate  of  magnesia,  containing  SiO*.  In  gneiss  near  Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 

Elsoquite,  Shepard. — A  heterogeneous  substance  containing  silica,  alumina,  iron  oxide, 
water  and  (as  an  impuritj)  82  p.c.  PaO*.     Island  of  Elroque,  Caribbean  Sea. 

ExTBiTE,  Collins. — A  blnish-green  stalagmitic  substance  consisting  of  aluminnm  hydrate, 
basic  copper  sulphate,  oalcite,  etc.    St.  Agnes,  Cornwall. 

Epistilbite,  p.  847. — ^Monoclinic,  Des  Cloizeaux.  ParastiUnte  and  reisnie  are  probably 
identical. 

Epsomitb,  p.  894. — JUiehardtite  (Krause)  is  a  massive  rariety  from  Stassfurt  and  Leo- 
poldshalL 

Ebilitb,  Lewis. — Acicular,  wool-like  crystals  of  unknown  nature  occurring  in  a  cavity 
in  the  quartz  from  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ebiochalcite,  Scacchi. — Copper  chloride  from  Vesuvius. 

Ebtthbozincite,  Damonr. — In  thin  crystalline  plates.  Color  red.  Perhaps  (Des  Cloi- 
seaux)  a  manganesian  variety  of  wurtzite. 

EucLASE,  p.  828. — Found  in  good  crystals  in  the  Tyrol,  from  the  Hohe  Tauem,  perhaps 
at  Rauris. 

EucRASiTE,  Paijkull. — A  mineral  from  Brevig,  Norway,  near  thorite. 

EncETFTiTB,  G.  J.  Brush  and  E.  S.  !Dana. — Hezaff- 
onal.  In  regularly  arranged  crystals  imbedded  m 
albite  (like  graphic  granite,  see  fig.)  both  of  which  have 
resulted  from  the  alteration  of  spodumene.  G.  =  2*667. 
Composition  LijAl^SiaOa  =  Sib,  4751,  AUO.  4061, 
Li.O  11  88  =  100.    Branchville,  Conn. 

EuLTTrrE,  p.  802. — Pseudo  rhombohedral  according 
to  Bertrand. 

EusYKCHiTEis  (Bammelsberg)  4Pb»VaO»  •+-  8ZnaVsO0. 
Arfioxene  is  2(Pb.Zn),V,0«  +  (Pb,Zn),As,  0,. 

Tritocharite  (Frenzel)  is  related,  composition  R|V,0», 
with  R  =  Pb  (54  p.c),  Cu  (7  p.c),  Zn  (11  p.c).  Lc 
cality  uncertain. 

Faibpieldtte.  G.  J.  Brush  and  E.  S.  Dana. — Triclinic.  Foliated  or  lamellar,  cirstalline; 
also  in  radiating  masses,  curved  foliated  or  fibrous.  Cleavaee  brachydiagonal  perfect 
Lustre  pearly  to  subadamiintine.    Color  white  to  pale  strawyellow.    Transparent.    Com- 

rwition  RsP^Oi,  +  ^aq,  with  R  =  Ca  :  (Mn  h-  Fe)  =  2  : 1.    This  requires :  P-O.  89-80.  PeO 
64,  MnO  18  10.  CaO  80-99,  H3O  9*97  =  100.     Occurs  with  other  manganesian  phosphates 
at  Branchville,  Conn. 

Lewomanganxte  (Sandbeiger)  from  Rabenstein,  Bavaria,  may  be  identical ;  not  yet 
described. 


Feldspak  Gboup.— Schuster  has  shown  that  in  the  series  of  triclinic  feldspars  there  is 
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in  optical  relations  the  same  gradual  transition  from  the  one  extreme  (albite)  to  the  other 
(anorthite)  as  exists  in  composition.  Thus,  he  finds  that  the  directions  of  light-extinction, 
as  obseryed  on  the  basal  and  clinodiagonal  sections,  the  position  of  the  axes  of  elasticity, 
the  dispersion  of  the  axes,  and  the  axial  angle  all  ishow  this  gradual  change  in  the  same 
direction.  These  results  confirm  the  accept^  view  of  Tschermak  that  the  intermediate 
triclinic  feldspars  are  to  be  regarded  as  isomorphous  mixtures  of  albite  and  anorthite  in 
varying  proportions  ;  moreoYer,  they  explain  the  apparent  difficulties  raised  by  the  obser- 
Tations  of  I>B6  Cloizeaux  (p.  319).  The  angles  giycn  on  p.  890  are  then  true  only  in  special 
ca^es,  since  in  the  yarieties  varying  in  composition  these  values  will  also  vary.  The  values 
for  angles  (given  by  Schuster)  made  by  the  extinction-directions  with  O  and  i-l  are  as 
Mows : 

With  0  With  i-l 

Albite +4"      to      +8'  +18" 

Varieties   between    Albite)  ,  ^o      ^^      ^  io  .  iqo 

andOHgociase f         +  2       to      +  1  +13 

OHgoclase -h2'      to      +1*  +8'    to     +2' 

Andesite -1'      to      -2*  -4'    to    -6' 

Labradorite -4**      to      -5*  -IT 


Varieties   between   Labra-  { 

dorite  and  Anorthite j 

Anorthite -88'  -40' 


dorite  and  Anorthite.  ."^[         ~^^'    ^    ""  ^®' 


FEBOT7802IITE,  p.  862.— New  localities :  Rockport,  Mass.  (J.  L.  Smith) ;  Burke  Co.,  N.  C. 
(Hidden) ;  Mitchell  Co.,  N.  G.  (Shepard). 

Ferbotellurite,  Genth. — In  delicate  radiating  crystalline  tufts  of  a  yellow  color.  Per- 
haps an  iron  tellurate.     Keystone  mine.  Magnolia  District,  Colorado. 

»      PiLLOWTTE,  G.  J.  Bmsh  and  E.  S.  Dana. — Monoclinic  ;  pseudo-rhombohedral.     Gener- 
ally in  granular  crystalline  masses.    H.  —  4  5.    G.  =8*48.     Lustre  subresinous  to  greasy. 
\  Color  wax  yellow,  yellowish  to  reddish  brown.     Composition  SRiPsOs  +  aq,  with  R  =  Mn, 
>  Fe,  Ca,  Na,  ;  requiring  :  P,0,  40-19,  FeO  6-80,  MnO  4019,  CaO  6-28.  Na,0  5  84,  H,0  I'TO 
=  lUO.    Occurs  with  other  manganesian  phosphates  in  pegmatite  at  Branchville,  Conn. 

Fluobitb,  p.  268.~Pseudo-isometric,  according  to  Mallard  ;  see  p.  186. 

FoBESiTE,  p.  847. — Probably  identical  with  stilblte. 

Franklakdite,  Reynolds. — ^Near  nlexite.  Massive.  White.  G.  =  1*65.  Composition 
Na4Ca,B„09a,  15H,0.    Tarapaca,  Peru. 

Frbtalite,  Esmark,  Damour.— A  silicate  of  cerium,  thorium,  etc.  G.  =  4-06-4'17. 
Color  brown.     Prom  Brevig,  Norway. 

Gadolinitb,  p.  809. — Contains  the  new  earth  ytterbium  (Marignac))  also  scandium  (Cleve). 

Galenobismtttite,  H.  Sjogren.— Massive,  compact.  H.  =  8-4.  G.  =  d-88.  Lustre  me- 
tallic. Color  tin  whit«.  Streak  grayish  black.  Composition  PbBi2S4  or  PbS  -»-  BitSi, 
requiring,  S  16'95,  Bi  C5'62,  Pb  27*48  =  100.  Occurs  with  bismutite  at  the  Kogrufva, 
Xordmark,  Sweden. 

Ganomalite,  KordenskiOld. — Massive.  H.  =  4.  G.  =  4*98.  Lustre  greasy.  Colorless 
to  white  or  whitish  gray.  Transparent.  Composition  (Pb,Mn)SiOi ;  analysis  (Lind- 
5tr5m  :  SiO,  84  55,  FbO  84-89,  MnO  2001,  CaO  489,  MgO  868,  alk.,  ign.  1  88= 99  58. 
Occurj  with  tephroite,  native  lead,  etc.,  at  Lingban,  Sweden. 

Gasnet,  p.  802. — Pseudo-isometric,  according  to  Mallard  and  Bertrand,  see  p.  188. 
Nearly  colorless  garnets  occur  at  Hull,  Canada ;  others  containing  5  p.  c.  CraOa  at  Wakefield, 
Quebec.    Large  perfect  crystals  in  mica  schist  near  Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska. 

Gabhibiiite,  p.  851. —An  allied  hydrat«d  silicate  of  magnesium  and  nickel  has  been 
found  in  Southern  Oregon,  at  Piney  Mountain,  Cow  Creek,  Douglas  County. 
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GnTiLSiTE,  Fischer.— A  doubtful  silicate  from  the  Ginilsalp,  Gimubfliiden,  SwitserlAnd. 
GisMOXDiTB,  p.  d41.-~Triclinic,  complex  twins,  according  to  Schiauf  and  t.  Lasaolx. 

GuANAJUATiTB,  Femaudez.  1878. — The  same  mineral  as  that  afterward  called  freiuselite 
(p.  223).  Composition  (Mallet),  Bi,Ses,  with  a  little  Se  replaced  by  S.  aUaonUe  is  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  tnis  mineral  and  native  bismuth. 

GuNxisomTE,  Clarke  and  Perry  (Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  iv.,  140). — A  massive  substance,  of 
a  deep  purple  color,  mixed  with  calcite.  An  analysis,  after  deducting  12*75  CaCOa.  yielded 
CaF,  74-89,  CaO  11-44,  SiO,  6-87,  AUG,  5*95,  Na,G  0-86  =  100.  Probably  an  impura 
fluorlte  ;  perhaps  altered  ;  certainly  not  a  homogeneous  mineraL 

GuEJASiTE,  Cumenge.— Orthorhombic  ;  in  prismatic  crystals,  form  near  that  of  cfaaloo- 
stibite.  H.  =  8*5.  GK  =  5*08.  Color  steel  gray.  Composition  Cu,Sb4SY  or  Cu,S  +  2Sb«8s. 
From  ine  copper  mines  in  the  district  of  Guejar,  Andalusia. 

GuMMiTB.— This  decomposition  product  of  uraninite  ocean  in  considerable  masses  at 


GUMMiTB.— This  decomposition  produ 
the  Flat  Rock  mine,  Mitchell  Co.,  I^.  C. 


Gtsolitk,  p.  828.— Toftermori/e  of  Heddle,  is  near  gyrolite  and  okenite.    Maasiye.    Color 

Sinkish  white.    G.  =  2428.    Analysis  :  SiO,  46*62,  AUG.  8*99,  F,Os  006,  FeG  1-08,  CaO 
3-98,  KaG  0-57.  Na^O  0*89,  HaO  1211  =  9981.     Filling  cavities  in  rocks  near  Tobermory, 
Island  of  Mull. 

Hallotsitb,  p.  853. — Indianaite  of  Cox,  is  a  white  porcelain  clay,  useful  in  the  arts, 
occurring  in  considerable  beds  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Indiana. 

Hannatfte,  vom  Rath.— In  trielinic  prismatic  crystals.  G,  =  1*898.  Composdtioi 
H4(NH4)Mgip4G|«  +  8  aq.     Gccurs  in  guano  of  the  Skipton  Caves,  Victoria. 

Hatchettolite,  J.L.  Smith.— Isometric,  habit  octahedral.  H.  =  5.  G.  =  4*77-4iM).  Lustre 
resinous.  Color  yellowish  brown.  Translucent.  Fracture  6onchoidaL  A  columbo-tan- 
talate  of  uranium  and  calcium,  containing  5  p.c.  water ;  closely  related  to  pyrochlore. 
With  samarsldte  in  the  mica  mines  of  Mitchell  Co.,  N.  C. 

Hatksine. — According  to  N.  H.  Darton,  this  borate  occurs  sparingly  with  datolite  and  cal- 
cite at  Bergen  HiU,  N.  J. 

Hedtphake,  p.  867. — A  variety  from  Langban  contains  (Lindstr5m)  8  p.c.  BaO.  Mono- 
clinic  (pes  Cloizeaux),  and  permips  isomorphous  with  caryinite,  p.  422 ;  this  would  sepa- 
rate it  from  mimetite. 

HELDBuaorrE,  LQdecke.— In  minute  tetragonal  crystals,  resembling  guarinite.  Color 
y(41ow.  H.  =  6 '5.  Composition  unknown.  In  feldspar  of  the  phonolyte  of  the  Heldbur^g, 
near  Coburg. 

Helvite,  p.  802. — Occurs  at  the  mica  mine  near  Amelia  Court  House,  Amelia  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia. In  crystals  and  crystalline  masses,  of  a  sulphur-yellow  color,  imbedded  in  ortho- 
clase. 

Henwoodfte.  Collins. — In  botrvoidal  globular  masses,  crystalline.  H.  =  4-4 '6.  G. 
=  2*67.  Color  turquoise  blue.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminum  and  copper  (7  p.c. 
CuO).    West  Phenix  mine,  Cornwall. 

HERBEyGRUNDiTE,  Brozlna  (=  Urvnlgyite,  Szab6).— In  spherical  groups  of  six-fiided  tabu- 
lar crystals  (monoclinic).  Cleavage  ba^  perfect.  H.  =  2*5.  G.  =  8*182.  Lustre  vitreous, 
pearly  on  cleavase  face.  Color  emerald  to  bluish  green.  A  hydrous  basic  sulphate  of 
copper,  allied  to  langite.    From  Herrengmnd  (=  Urvdigy)  in  Hungary. 
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HvaoTB,  p.  998.— Paendoiflometric  (triclinio)  according  to  Beoke,  but  the  conclusion  is 
not  beyond  question. 

"BsTMEOLnm  (Hetairite),  G.  £.  Moore.— In  botryoidai  coatings,  with  radiated  structure. 
H.  =5.  G.  =  4  038.  Stated  to  be  a  zino  hausmannite.  Occurs  with  chalcophanite  ac 
Sterling  Hill,  New  Jersey. 

Hetbachite.  Sandbereer. — In  thin  soot-like  incrustations,  also  dendritic.  Color  black. 
A  hydrous  oxide  of  cobiut  and  nickel.    Heubachthal,  near  Wittichen,  Baden. 

HeuLAHDTTB,  p.  847. — Oryzite  of  GrattArola  may  be  identical  with  heubiK.ire  In 
minute  white  crystiUs,  resembling  rice  grains  {opv^a,  rice).    Elba. 

HmBKBTTTE,  Heddle. — A  lemon-yellow  powder  in  kammererite ;  in  composition  probably 
a  mixture  of  magnesium  hydrate  and  calcium  carbonate.  From  the  chromite  quarry  in 
the  island  of  Unit,  Scotland. 


HiBRATiTS,  Cossa  (Trans.  Acad.  Line,  III.,  vi.,  14).— A  potassium  fluo-silicate,  2KF  + 
SiFi,  obtained  in  octahedral  crystals  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  part  of  stalaetitic  concre- 
lions  found  at  the  fumarolesof  the  crater  of  Vulcano.  The  concretions  have  a  grayish  color, 
a  spon^  texture,  rarely  compact,  and  consist  of  hieratite,  lamelhe  of  boracic  acid,  with 
selensuTphur,  arsenic  sulphide,  etc. 


HoviLiTB,  Paijkull.— Near  gadolinite  and  datolite  in  angles  and  habit.  H.  =  4*6-6. 
6.  =  8*34.  Lustre  resinous  to  vitreous.  Color  black  or  blackish  brown.  Translucent  in 
thin  splinters.  Composition  FeCafiiSiiOi«,  or  analogous  to  datolite.  From  the  StockO, 
near  Brevig,  Norway. 

HoPEirE.— Composition  probably  ZniPaOa  +  4  aq.    Orthorhombic.    Altenberg. 

HuBNERiTE,  p.  883. — Found  (Jenney)  near  Deadwood,  Black  Hills,  Dakota.  Also  in  rho' 
dochrosite  at  Adervielle,  in  the  Hautes  PyrSn^es. 

HcimuTB,  Wurtz.— An  impure  massive  mineral  from  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  re- 
garded as  a  basic  silver  arseniae. 

Htalotekitb,  NordenskiOld. — Coarsely  crystalline,  massive.  H.  =  6-6'5.  G.  =  8*81. 
Lustre  vitreous  to  greasy.  Color  white  to  pearly  gray.  Analysis  (incomplete) :  SiO^  89  62, 
PbO  2530,  BaO  90 66,  CaO  7 00,  ign.  0*82,  AlaO.KsO,  etc.,  tr.    From  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

HTDBOCEBUSsrrK,  NordenskiOld.— A  hvdrous  lead  carbonate,  occurring  in  white  or  color- 
less crystalline  plates  on  native  l€»d  at  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

HTDBorRAKKLiinTE,  Rceppcr. — A  hydrous  oxide  of  zinc,  manganese  and  iron,  occurring 
in  brilliant  regular  octahedrons,  with  perfect  octahedral  cleavage.  Sterling  Hill,  N.  «J. 
Never  completely  described. 

HTDBOFHiLrrE,  Adam. — Calcium  chloride ;  see  chlorocalcite,  p.  260. 

Htdrorhodonite,  Enggtrihn.—A  hydrous  silicate  of  manganese  (MnSiOs  +  aq).  Massive, 
ery<3talline.     Color  red  brown.     L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Tlbsite,  Wuensch. — In  loosely  adherent  crystalline  aggregates.  Color  white.  Taste 
bitter,  astringent.  Composition  (M.  W.  lies)  RSO4  +  4  aq,  with  R  =  Mn  :  Zn  :  Fe  =  5 : 
1:1.    Occurs  in  a  siliceous  gangue  in  Hall  Valley,  Park  Co.,  Colorado. 

loDOBROMFTE,  v.  Lasaulx.— Isometric,  octahedral.  G.  =  6 '718.  Color  sulphur  yellow, 
sometimes  greenish.  Composition  2Ag{Cl,Br) -+- Agl.  From  the  mine  '*SchOne  Aus- 
sicht,"  Dembach,  Nassau. 

Ibon,  p  226. —The  later  investigations  of  the  so-called  meteoric  iron  of  Ovifak,  Disco 
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Bajr,  Greenland,  more  especially  by  TOmebohm  and  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  leave  no  doubt  i^iai 
it  IS  in  fact  terrestrial.  I 

Jamesontte,  p.  251. — Occurs  in  Sevier  Co.,  Arkansas,  with  other  ores  of  antimony.  | 

Jauosite. — Occurs  in  tabular  rhombohedral  crystals  at  the  Vulture  mine,  Arizona 
(Silliman),  and  at  the  Arrow  mine,  Chaffee  Co.,  Colorado  (KOnig).  Composition  K9SO«  + 
FeaSaOi,  +  2FesHoO«. 

Kentbolttb,  Damour  and  vom  Bath.— In  minute  orthorhombic  crystals,  grouped  in 
sheaf  .like  forms  like  stilbite.  H.  =  5.  G.  =  6'19.  Color  dark  reddish  brown.  Compoaitioi^ 
probably  PbaMuaSiaOg.    From  Southern  Chili. 

Krennbbite,  vom  Rath  {BunseniUt  Krenner). — Orthorhombic;  in  vertically  striated 
prismatic  crystals.  Color  silver  white  to  brass  yellow.  Lustre  metallic,  brilliant.  A  tellu^ 
ride  of  gold,  perhaps  related  to  calaverite.    Nagyag,  Transylvania. 

LAurrrB,  Frenzel.—Generallv  massive.  H.=  8-8-5.  G.  =  4-96.  Metallic.  Color  iron 
black.    Formula  given  CuAsS,  but  very  probably  a  mixture.    Lauta,  Marienberg,  Saxony. 

Lawbencits,  Daubr6e.~Iron  protochloride  occurring  in  the  Greenland  native  iron,  etc. 

LEADHiLLiTEy  p.  SOO.—Susauuite  is  very  probably  identical  with  leadhillite. 

LEiDTrrs,  K5nig. — In  verruciform  incrustations,  consisting  of  fine  scales.    Color  various 
liades  of  green.     A  hydroi 
ville,  Delaware  Co.,  Fenn. 


shades  of  green.     A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum,  iron,  magnesium,  and  calcium.     Leiper- 
*"      "^  •  '^0.,  Pel 


Leuctte,  p.  818. — Has  been  made  artificially  by  Fouque  and  Levy  ;  also  an  iron  leucitej 
has  been  made  by  HautefeuUle  ;  optical  character  as  of  natural  crystals. 

Leuoog^alcite,  Sandberger.— In  slender,  nearly  white  crystals.  According  to  an  imper- 
fect description,  an  arsenical  tagilile.     Wilhelmine  mine  in  the  Spessart. 

Leucophanitb,  p.  800.— Monoclinic  (Bertrand,  Groth),  twins  analogous  to  those  of  hai^ 
motome. 

Leucotile,  Hare. — In  irregularly  grouped  silky  fibres  of  a  green  color.  Analysis  :  SiO, 
28-98,  A1,0,  6-99,  Fe,0,  816,  MgO  29-78,  CaO  7-87,  Na,0  1*82, K,0  tr.,  H,0  1729  =  99-8». 
Reichenstein,  Silesia. 

Libethenitib,  p.  878. — Pseudo-orthorhombio,  monoclinic,  according  to  Schraul 

Liskeardite,  Maskelyne. — Massive,  incrusting.  Color  white.  Stated  to  have  the  compo- 
sition AloAs,Oi  4, 16HsO.    Not  fully  described.    Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

LiviNGSTONrrE,  p.  2d2.~Composition  probably  HgsS  +  4Sb9Si. 

LomsiTE,  Honeymann.— A  transparent,  glassv,  leek-green  mineral.  H.  =  6  5.  G.  =  2-41. 
Analysis  (H.  Louis) :  SiO,  6874,  Al.O.  0  57,  iFeO  1  25,  MnO  tr.,  CaO  17-27,  MgO  088, 
KaO  3  88,  Na,0 0*08,  H^O  12  96  =  99-68. 

Macfarlanffe,  Sibley. — A  name  given  to  the  complex  granular  silver  ore  of  Silver  Islet, 
Lake  Superior,  which  has  yielded  the  supposed  huntuite. 

Maonolite,  F.  a.  Gtenth. — In  radiating  tufts  of  minute  acicular  crystals.  Color  white. 
Lustre  alky.  Composition  perhaps  Hg9Te04.  A  decomposition  product  of  coloradoite. 
Keystone  mine.  Magnolia  District,  Colorado. 
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MaUiABIHTB,  Camot — ^In  ool<«les8  cystnlline  fibrous  masses.  Compofiition  MnSOi  +  7aq. 
From  the  "  Lucky  B07  "  silver  mine,  Butterfield  CaSon,  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

MAKQAXosrrE,  Blomstrand. — Isometric.  Cleavage  cubic.  H.  =  5-0.  G.  =  5*118. 
Lustre  Titreous.  Color  emerald  green  on  fresh  fracture,  becoming  black  on  exposure. 
Composition  MnO.    From  L&ngban,  and  from  the  Mossgrufva,  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

Maskaiboltte.  Hoist. — In  fine  crystaHine  needles.  H.  =  5.  G.  =  8  07.  Color  pale 
Yellow.  Composition  near  enstatite,  but  with  6  p.cNaiO  and  1*9  p.c.  KsO.  L&ngban, 
Sweden. 

Matucite,  Hoist— rn  crystalline  masses.  H.  =  8-4.  G.  =  2*58.  Color  pay.  Feel 
greasy.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium,  near  yillarsite,  but  with  one  molecule  HaO. 
From  the  Krangrufra,  Wermland,  Sweden. 

MELANOTEKrrs,  LindstrOm. — Massive,  cleavable.  H.  =  65.  G.  =  5'73.  Lustre  metallic 
to  resinous.  Color  black  to  blackish  gray.  Composition  Pb^FeaSiaOg  (analogous  to  ken- 
trolite).    With  magnetite  and  yeilow  garnet  at  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Helakothallitb,  Scacchi. — Copper  chloride  from  Vesuvius. 

MELASTEsrrE,  p.  895. — Luckite  of  Camot  is  a  variety  containing  1-9  p.c.  MnO.  "  Lucky 
Boy^  silver  mine,  Butterfield  Caflon,  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Heuphanite,  p.  800. — ^Tetragonal  according  to  Bertrand. 

Menaccanitb,  p.  260. — HydroUmenite  of  Blomstrand  is  a  partially  altered  variety,  con- 
taining a  little  water.    From  SmMand,  Sweden. 

Mica  Geoup,  pp.  811  to  815. — Tschermak  has  shown  that  all  the  species  of  the  mica 
group  are  monoclinic.  an  axis  of  elasticity  being  inclined  a  few  degrees  to  the  plane  of 
cleavage  ;  these  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  Bauer ;  and  von  Kokscharof  shows  that  in 
angle  there  is  no  sensible  deviation  from  the  orthorhombic  type. 

Tschermak  divides  the  species  into  two  groups  as  follows  : 

L  XL 

Biotites:  Anonute.  Meroxene,  Lepidomelane. 

PhlogopUes :  Phlogopite,  Zmnwaldite. 

( Lepidolite, 
Muscovites :  <  Muscovite, 

( Paragonite. 
McvrgariUs :     Margarite. 

In  group  I.  are  inclnded  all  the  micas  in  which  the  optic  axial  plane  is  nerpendicular  to  the 
pUne  of  symmetry  ;  and  group  II.  includes  those  in  which  it  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
sjinmetry.  Thus,  the  former  species  biotite  is  divided  on  this  principle  into  anomite 
(dvo^oi,  contrary  to  law)  and  merorene  (Breithaupt's  name  for  the  Vesuvian  biotite).  For 
example,  the  mica  occurring  with  diopside  in  granular  calcite  at  Lake  Baikal  is  nnomite. 
S8  also  that  from  Greenwowl  Furnace,  N.  Y.  Meroxene  is  represented  by  the  Vesuvian 
magnesian  mica.  Muscovite  includes  also  some  of  the  "hydro-micas"  to  all  of  which 
belong  the  formula  (H,  K),AlaSivOfi  ;  phennxie  is  a  name  given  to  some  muscovitcs  approach- 
ing lepidolite  in  composition,  and  thus  not  conforming  to  the  unisilicate  type.  For  the  full 
discussion  of  the  subject,  see  the  original  memoirs  of  Tschermak  and  also  those  of  Rammels- 
bere,  etc  ,  referred  to  in  Appendix  III. 

RauohtoHUf  (IIe<ldle),  from  Scotch  (;mnite,  etc.,  is  a  varietv  of  biotite,  characterised  by 
containinsj  much  FeO  (to  19  p.c  )  and  little  MgO.  SiderophyUite  (H.  C.  Lewis)  from  Col- 
oiado  contains  all  FeO  (25*6  pc.)  and  only  a  trace  of  magnesia. 

HicBOLiTE,  p.  369— In  small  brilliant  octahedrons,  light  grayish  yellow  to  blackish  brown 
(NordenskiOld),  at  Utd,  Sweden.    G.  =  5-25.    Composition  CaaTajO,,  with  also  MnO  and 
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Occurs  at  the  mica  mines  of  Amelia  Co.,  Virginia  (Dunnington).  In  modified  octa- 
hedrons, also  in  large  (to  4  lbs.)  imperfect  crystals.  G.  =  5*056.  Composition  essentially 
CasTasOi,  with  also  ^  CbOF,.     Also  occurs  at  Branch ville,  Conn.  (Brush  and  Dana>. 

Ifaddamite  of  Shepard,  from  Uaddam,  Conn.,  is  related,  perhaps  identical. 

MiLASTTE.— Orthorhombic,  pseudo-hexagonal.  Composition  HKCaaAlaSissOio.  Orig^- 
ally  described  from  Val  Milar,  but  really  (Kuschel)  from  Val  Giuf,  Switzerland  (giufite). 

MiHETiTE,  p.  866. — According  to  Bertrand  and  Jannettaz,  crystals  of  pure  lead  ar&enAte 
are  biaxial ;  as  the  amount  of  lead  phosphate  increases  the  angle  diminishes  and  pure  lead 
phosphate  (pyromorphite)  is  uniaxial ;  out  this  may  be  due  to  the  grouping  of  uniaxial 
crystals  in  positions  not  quite  parallel  Occurs  with  vanadinite  In  Yuma  Co.,  Axizona 
(SiUiman,  Blake). 

Mixrrs,  Schrauf. — Incrusting,  crypto  cirstalline.  Color  emerald  to  bluish  green.  H. 
=  8-4.    G.  =  2'66.    A  hydrous  arsenate  of  copper  and  bismuth.    JoachimsthaL 

Molybdenite,  p.  288.-^PerhapB  orthorhombic  (Groth). 

MoLTBDOHEiriTE,  CoBALTOHEXiTE,  Bertrand  (Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  t.  90). — Minerals  belonging 
to  the  same  group  of  selenites  as  chalcomcnite.  MolyhdomeniU  is  a  lead  selenite,  occur- 
ring in  thin  white  lamellie,  nearly  transparent,  orthorhombic.  two  cleavages.  CobcUtome- 
nite  is  a  cobalt  selenite  in  minute* rose-red  crystals  occurring  in  the  midst  of  the  selenides 
of  lead  and  cobalt.    From  Cacheuta,  Argentine  Kepublic. 

MoNAzriE,  p.  863.— From  Arendal,  a  normal  phosphate  (Rammelsberg)  of  cerium,  lan- 
thanum and  didymium,  containing  no  thorium  nor  zirconium.  Pentield  has  proved  that 
the  thorium  sometimes  found  is  due  to  admixed  thorite.  Tumerite,  according  to  Pisani, 
has  the  same  composition. 

Occurs  in  very  brilliant  highly  modified  crystals  at  Milholland's  Mill,  Alexander  Co.,  N. 
C. ;  also  at  other  localities  in  North  Carolina  (Hidden).  In  large  masses  with  microlite  at 
the  mica  mines  of  Amelia  l-o.,  Va. ;  sdso  at  Portland  (near  Middletown)  Conn. 

MoNETiTE,  C.  U.  Shepard  and  G.  U.  Shepard,  Jr.— In  irregular  aggregates  of  small  tri- 
clinic  crystals.  H.  =  3*5.  G.  =2*75.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  pale  yellowish  white.  Semi- 
transparent.  Composition  HCaPO*,  requiring  PaO*  52*20,  CaO  41  18,  H,0  6'62  =  100. 
Occurs  with  gypsum  and  monite  at  the  guano  islands,  Moneta  and  Mona,  in  the  West 
Indies. 

MoNiTE  occurs  as  a  slightly  coherent,  imcrystalline,  snow-white  mineral  G.  =  2*1. 
Composition  perhaps  CaaPaOs  +  HaO. 

MoEDENTFE. — SUeUUe  of  How  is  an  altered  mordenite  from  Cape  Split,  K.  S.  Mor- 
denite  (How)  has  the  composition  SiO,  68*40,  AUG,  12*77,  CaO  8*46,  Na,0  2*86,  H,0 
18*02  =  100. 

Naotaqite,  p.  249.~Perhaps  orthorhombic  (Schrauf). 

Nateoltte,  p.  842. — Monoclinic,  according  to  Lfidecke. 

Nbocyanite,  Scacchi.~In  minute  tabular  crystals  of  a  blue  color.  Supposed  to  be  an 
anhydrous  copper  silicate.     Mt,  Vesuvius. 

Nepheite,  p.  297.— The  general  subject  of  nephrite  and  jadeite  in  their  mineralogical 
and  archaeological  relations  has  been  exhaustively  discussed  by  Fischer  in  a  special  work 
on  that  subject. 

Newbebyite,  vom  Rath. — ^In  rather  large  tabular  orthorhombic  crystals.  Composition 
MgaUaPaOn  +  6  aq.     From  the  guano  of  the  Skipton  Caves,  Vietoria. 
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NiTBOBAiUTE.— Crystals  of  native  barium  nitrate  hare  been  obtained  from  Chili;  in 
apparent  octaliedrons  formed  of  the  two  tetrahedrons. 

NocmxE,  Scacchi.— In  white  aeicular  crystals,  perhaps  rfaombohedral ;  regarded  as  a 
doable  fluoride  of  calcium  and  magnesium.    "From  the  volcanic  bombs  of  Nocera. 

CkTAHKDRrrs  (Anatase),  p.  277.— Belongs  to  the  monodinic  system,  according  to  Mal- 
lard's view  (see  p.  186). 
Found  in  nearly  colorless  transparent  crystals  at  Brindletown,  Burke  Co.,  N.  C.  (Hidden). 

ChfOFRmE.— A  massive  mineral  (G.  =  7'62\  from  Mairsvale,  Utah,  has  the  composition 
Hg(S,SeX  ^^^  S  :  Se  =  6  : 1.    It  thus  corresponds  nearly  with  Uaidinger's  onofrite,  which 

ha8S:Se  =  4:l. 

OapniEKT  (p.  281)  and  realgar  (p.  281)  occur  in  Iron  Co.,  Utah  (Blake). 

OaTHOCLASX,  p.  825.— Klockmann  (Z.  Kryst,  vL,  498)  has  described  twins  of  orthoolase 
from  the  Scholzenberg,  near  Warmbrunn,  in  Silesia,  the  twinning  planes  in  different  cases 
were  i-t,  O,  2-t,  2A,  I,  i-i. 

OtTHrrE,  p.  808. — Found  in  imperfect  bladed  crystals  at  the  mica  mines  in  Amelia  Co., 
Virginia,  with  monazite,  oolumbite,  etc 

OrraEUTK,  |>.  858. — A  variety  of  ottrelite  from  V^nasque,  in  the  Pyrenees,  has  been 
called  venaaquiU  (Damour). 

OxAMifiTE. — Ammonium  oxalate  (Shepard)  from  the  Guanape  Islands.  Also  called  ffuano' 
fiU  by  Baimondi. 

OsocxBiTE.— A  rekted  mineral  wax  has  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  Utah. 

Pachvoutb,  p.  265.— See  thamaenoliiet  p.  488. 

Peckhamtte,  J.  L.  Smith.— From  the  Estberville,  Emmet  Co.,  Iowa,  meteorite.  In 
nmoded  nodules,  with  greasy  lustre,  and  liffht  greenish-yellow  color.  G.  =  8*28.  Compo- 
sition equivalent  to  two  molecules  of  enstaUte  and  one  ci  chrysolite. 

Pectouts,  p.  927,^WaiIt^nte  (Heddle)  is  a  closely  related  mineral  from  the  Corstor- 
phine  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Pelagite,  Church.— a  name  given  to  the  composite  manganese  nodules  obtained  by  the 
"Challenger"  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific. 

Penwitbite,  Collins.— Described  as  a  hydrated  silicate  of  manganese  (MnSiOg  +  2  aq) 
irom  Penwith,  Cornwall. 

PsBorsKiTB,  p.  270. — Recent  observations  refer  it  to  the  orthorhombic  s^rstem,  the  crrs- 
tsls  being  complex  twins.  Ben-Saude,  however,  regards  it  as  isometric  and  iMkraUel 
hemihedial,  the  observed  double  refraction  being  due  to  secondary  causes,  see  p.  190. 

PBTALiTEy  p.  295.— Hydrooastorite  is  an  alteration  product  of  castorite  from  Elba  (Grat- 
Urola). 

Phabmacosidkbitx,  p.  876.~P8eudo-iBometrlo,  aooording  to  Bertrand,  see  p.  186. 

PHEKAcrrK,  p.  801.— Obtained  well  orystaUised  from  Switserland,  perhaps  from  Val 
^af.    Also  (Cross  and  Hillebrand)  from  near  Pike's  Peak,  £1  Paso  Co.,  Colorado. 

Prillipsitb,  p.  845.^Cry8talline  system  monocUnio  (Streng)i  with  a  higher  degreo  of 
Pseudo-symmetry  due  to  twinning. 
28 
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PHOsPHURAVTLiTfi,  Genth. — As  a  pulverulent  incrustation,  of  deep  lemon- yellow  color. 
Composition  probably  (UOfl)iP908  +  6  aq.  Occurs  with  other  uranium  minerals  at  the 
Flat  Rock  mine,  Mitchell  Ck>.,  N.  C. 

PicrrE,  Xies. — An  amorphous,  dark  brown  hydrous  iron  phosphate  from  the  Eleonorei 
mine  and  the  Rothl&ufchen  mine,  near  Giessen.    Of  doubtful  homogeneity. 

PiCKERiNorrE,  p.  895. — Sonomaite  (Goldsmith),  from  the  Geysers,  Calif omia,  and^^u^roo/^ 
lumogene  (Roster),  from  Elba,  are  cloisely  related  minerals. 

PiLOLiTE,  HeddK — A  name  suggested  for  some  minerals  from  Scottish  localities  of  nearly 
related  composition,  which  have  gone  by  the  names  " mountain  leather"  and  '*  mountain 
cork." 


Plagiogitrite,  Sandberser,  Singer. — A  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina,  iron,  potassiomf 
sodium,  etc.,  occurring  in  lemon-yellow  microscopic  crystals,  and  formed  from  the  decom- 
pogltion  of  pyrite  at  the  Bauersberg,  near  Bischofsheim  vor  der  RhOn. 


Platinum,  p.  223. — A  nugget  weighing  104  grams,  and  consisting  of  46  p.c.  platinam 
and  54  p.c.  chromite,  was  found  near  PGittsburgh,  N.  T.  (Collier). 

PLUMBOMANGAxrTE,  Haunay. — Described  as  a  sulphide  of  manganese  and  lead,  but  doubt- 
less a  mixture.    Source  unknown. 

Plukbostannite,  Raimondi. — An  impure  massive  mineral,  described  as  a  sulph-antiroo- 
nite  of  tin,  lead  and  iron,  but  of  doubtful  homogeneity.     From  the  district  of  Moho,  Peru. 

PoLTDTMrra,  Laspeyres.— Isometric,  octahedral.  H.  =  4-6.  G.  =  4-808-4-816.  Com- 
position Ni4S5.  From  GrtLnau,  Westphalia.  Laspeyres  regards  the  saynite  of  von  Kobell, 
grOnauite  of  Nicol,  as  an  impure  polydymite. 

PoLTHALiTE,  p.  898. — KfugUe  (Precht)  is  a  related  mineral  from  New  Stassfurt.  Com- 
position,  if  homogeneous,  E9SO4  +  MgS04  -h  4CaS04  +  2  aq. 

Pbicette,  p.  882. — Pandermiie  (vom  Rath)  is  a  borate  from  Panderma  on  the  Black  Sea» 
near  priceite,  if  not  identical  with  it. 

PsBUDOBBOOKiTB,  Koch.— In  thin  tabular  striated  crystals,  orthorhombio.  H.  =:  6. 
G.  =  4*98.  Lustre  adamantine,  on  crystalline  faces.  Color  dark  brown  to  black.  Con- 
tains principally  the  oxides  of  iron  and  titanium.  From  the  andesite  of  the  Aranyer  Berg, 
Transylvania,  and  Riveau  Grand,  Monte  Doro,  also  with  the  asparagus  stone  of  JumiUa, 
Spain  (Lewis).    Near  brookite. 

PsEUDONATROLTTE,  Giattarola.— In  minute  acicular  crystals.  Colorless.  A  hydrous 
silicate  (62*6  p.c.  SiOa)  of  aluminum  and  calcium.    From  San  Piero,  Elba. 

PsiLOMELANE,  p.  282. — Colvonigfite  (Laspeyres)  from  Eftltebom  is  a  variety. 

Pyeite,  p.  243. — Occurs  in  highly  modified  cr3rstals  in  Gilpin  Co.,  Colorado. 

Ptbolusfte,  p.  278.— According  to  Groth,  the  prismatic  angle  is  99°  80'. 

PniopHosPHORiTE.  C.  U.  Shepard.  Jr. — A  massive,  earthy,  snow-white  mineral  from  the 
West  Indies.    Described  as  a  pyrophosphate  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 

PrBBHorriE,  p.  241. — Perhaps  only  pdeudo-hezagonal,  the  apparent  form  due  to  twin- 
ning. 

Quartz,  p.  284.— The  smoky  quartz  of  Branchville,  Conn.,  contains  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  liquid  CO,  (Hawes),  also  N,H8S,S0„H,N,F  (A.  W.  Wright). 
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Balstoritb,  p.  265.— Composition  (Brandl)  8«Kat,Mg,Ca)F«  +  8A1«F«+  6H,0. 

Raxdite,  KOnig.— a  canary  jrellov  incrostation  on  granite  at  Frankford,  near  Phila- 
delphia.   Contains  calcium  and  uranium,  but  composition  doubtful. 

Reodingfte,  G.  J.  Brush  and  £.  S.  Dana.~Orthorhombic  ;  habit  octahedral ;  form  near 
UiAt  of  scorodite.  H.  =8-3*5.  G.  =8*l0.  Lustre  vitreous  to  sub-resinous.  Color  pale 
roee  pink  to  yellowish  white.  Composition  MniPaO^  +  8  aq,  with  a  varying  amount  of  iron 
1.5-^  p.cFeO).    With  other  manganesian  phosphates  at  Branohville,  Conn. 

RBnnTE,  K.  v.  Fritsch,  LQdecke. — A  tetragonal  iron  tungstate  (FeW04)  near  scheelite  in 
fonn,  and  peiiiaps  a  pseudomorph.    From  Kimbosan,  Japan. 

Resdt. — The  following  are  names  recently  given  to  various  hydrocarbon  compounds  : 
sjkite,  bemardinite,  celeitialite,  duxite,  gedanite,  hofmannite,  huminite,  ionite,  koilachite, 
mackite,  neudorfite,  phytooollite,  posepnyte. 

Rbabdophane,  Lettsom. — A  cerium  phosphate,  perhaps  the  same  as  phosphooerite. 

RHODocHaosiTE,  p.  403. — A  Hungarian  variety,  containing  89  p.c.  FeCOi,  has  been  called 
manffanonderit^  (Ba^er). 
Occurs  at  Branch viUe,  Conn.,  containing  16*76  p.c.  FeO  (Penfidd). 

Rhodizite. — According  to  Damour,  rhodizite  of  Rose,  from  the  Ural,  is  an  alkaline  boro- 
aluminate.    Pseudo-isometric  according  to  Bertrand. 

RoeEBsrrE,  J.  L.  Smith. — ^A  thin  mammillary  crust,  of  a  white  color,  on  samarskite.  A 
hydrous  columbate  of  yttrium,  etc,  exact  composition  undetermined.     Mitchell  Co.,  K.  C. 

RoscoBLrnc,  p.  867.— A  silicate,  according  to  recent  analyses  by  Genth,  having  the  for- 
mula K(Mg,FeXAl„V,),Si„0„  H-  4  aq  ;  also  (Hanks)  from  Big  Red  Ravine,  near  Sutter's 

RosBLiTE.  p.  S72. — ^True  composition  RaAstOs  -h  3  aq  (Winkler),  hence  analogous  to  fair- 
fieldite,  p.  426. 

RuBisUTE,  Heddle.— An  uncertain  chloritic  substance  from  the  granite  of  Rubislaw,  near 
Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

RcTiLE,  p.  276. — Pseudo-tetragonal  according  to  the  view  of  Mallard  (see  p.  186). 
Occurs  in  splendent  crystals  in  Alexander  Co.,  N.  C  (Hidden). 

Samarskite,  p.  861. — ^The  Korth  Carolina  mineral  has  been  shown  to  contain  erbium,  ter- 
biam,  phillipium,  decipium  (Dclafontaine,  Marignac).  A  supposed  new  element,  raosan- 
dnm.  was  also  announced  by  Smith.  Vietingkofite  is  a  ferruginous  variety  from  Lake 
Baikal,  in  the  UraL 

Sarawakttb,  Frenzel. — Occurs  in  minute  crystals  in  the  native  antimony  of  Borneo; 
perhaps  senarmontite. 

ScAPOLiTE,  p.  817. — The  scapolites  have  been  shown  hj  Adams  to  contain  chlorine  (up  to 
2  48  p.  0.)  when  quite  unalterea.  The  analyses  of  Neminar,  SipDcz,  and  Beoke  prove  the 
same. 

Ontariolite  (Shepard)  is  a  variety  occurring  in  limestone  at  Galway,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Sf^HysEBEitGiTE,  Brczlna. — ^In  isometric  octahedrons  of  a  honey-yellow  color  from  Schnee- 
berg,  Tyrol.     Contains  lime  and  antimony,  but  exact  composition  unknown. 

ScBOBLOMTiE,  p.  887. —The  SO  Called  schorlomite  of  the  Kaiserstuhl  is,  according  to  Knop, 
either  a  titaniferous  melanite  or  pyroxene. 
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Semsetitb,  Erenner.— stated  to  be  idatf^d  to  plagionite ;  from  Fels6banya.  Not  yet 
described. 

Senabmontite,  p.  284.~P8eudo-iso]Beirie  according  to  Mallard  (p.  186).  Groflse-Bohle, 
who  has  investigated  the  subject,  suggests  the  same  for  arsenolite. 

Sefiolite,  p.  349. — Chester  has  analyzed  a  fibrous  variety  from  Utah. 

Serpentine,  p.  860.— Schrauf  (Z.  Kryst,  vi,  821)  has  studied  the  magnesia  silicates  from 
the  serpentine  rendn  near  Budweis,  Southern  Bohemia.  He  introduces  the  following  new 
names  :  Kelyphiky  a  serpen  tinous  coating  of  altered  crystals  of  pyrope ;  ^nopAtYe.  a  chloritic 
variety  of  serpentine  ;  LernUUe  (wrong  ortho^^phy  for  lenniute)  in  oompoaition  near  the 
vermiculite  of  Lenni  (Cooke),  hence  name  ;  SiliewphUe,  a  heteroffeneous  substance  high  in 
silica  ;  Hydrobiotite  (same  name  used  by  Lewis)  a  hydrated  biotite ;  Berlauite,  a  chloritic 
substance  filling  cavities  between  the  granite  and  serpentine  ;  SehuehardHle,  the  so-called 
chrysopraserde  from  Glasendorf,  Silesia.  He  also  uses  the  general  name  parachlorite  for 
substances  conforming  to  mAUSiaOn  +  nR9Si04  +  paq,  and  protochlorite  for  those  corre- 
sponding tomAUSiOft  +  n(R3Si04)  +  paq. 

Totaigite  (Heddle)  is  an  uncertain  serpentinous  mineral,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  malacolite.    From  Totaig,  Bosshire,  Scotland. 

Sebpiebitb,  Des  Cloizeanz.— In  minute  tabular  crystals ;  orthorhomblc.  Color  greenish. 
Stated  to  be  a  basic  sulphate  of  copper  (Damour).    From  Laurium,  Greece. 


Stdebazot,  Silvestri— Iron  nitride,  a  coating  on  lava  at  Etna. 

SiDEBONATiimc,  Raimoudl  —Sideronatritej  from  Huantajaya,  Peru,  and  uruaiU  (Frenzel) 
rom  the  island  Tschleken,  Caspian  Sea,  are  hydrous 
each  other  and  related  to  the  doubtful  bartholomite. 


SiPTLiTE.  Mallet. — Tetragonal,  in  octahedrons.  Form  near  that  of  fergusonite.  Cleav- 
age octahedral ;  usually  massive,  crystalline.  H  =  6.  G.  =  4*89.  Color  brownish  black  to 
brownish  orange.  Essentially  a  columbate  of  erbium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium, 
uranium,  etc.     With  allanite  on  the  Little  Friar  Mt.,  Amherst  Co.,  Va. 

Smalttfe,  p,  245.— Occurs  near  Gothic,  Gunnison  County,  Colorado. 

Sphjebogobaltitb,  Weisbaoh.— In  small  spherical  masses,  concentric,  radiated.  Color 
within  rose-red.  H.  =  4  G.  =4  02-418.  Composition  CoCOa.  With  roeelite  at 
Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Spodiositb,  Tiberg.— In  flattened  prismatic  crystals.  A  calcium  phosphate,  and  per- 
haps pseudomorphous.     From  the  Krangrufra,  Wermland,  Sweden, 

Sphalebite,  p.  287.— The  sphalerite  from  the  Pierrefitte  mine,  Valine  Argel^  Pyr^n^es, 
contains  gallium  (L.  de  Boisbaudran),  and  various  American  (Comwidl)  and  Norwegian 
(Wleugel)  varieties  afford  indium. 

Spodumenb,  p.  295.— The  true  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  LiaAlaSitOi^,  as 
proved  by  numerous  recent  analyses. 

Occurs  in  small  p^rismatic  crystals  of  a  deep  emerald  green  to  yellowish  green  color,  with 
beryl  (emerald),  rutile,  monazite,  etc.,  in  Alexander  Od.,  N.  C.  This  variety,  which  has 
been  extensively  introduced  as  a  gem,  was  called  hiddenUe  by  J.  L.  Smith,  after  W.  £. 
Hidden. 

The  alteration  products  of  the  spodumene  of  Chesterfield  and  Goshen,  Mass.,  have  been 
described  by  A.  A.  Julien. 

Occurs  in  immense  crystals  at  Branch ville.  Conn.  (Brush  and  Dana).  The  unaltered  min- 
eral is  of  an  amethystine  purple  color  and  perfectly  transparent,  but  the  crystals  are  mostly 
altered.  This  alteration  nas  yielded  (1)  a  substance  called  yGT-spodnmene.  apparently  homo- 
geneous, but  in  fact  an  intimate  mixture  of  albite  and  eucryptite  (q.  v. ,  p.  42^1) ;  also  cymatolite, 
a  mixture  of  albite  and  musoovite ;  also  albite  alone;  muscovite ;  microcline,  and  killinite. 
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Stauiolitb,  p.  886.— Xon/Mtfo  (Heddle)  from  near  Milltown,  Loch  Ness,  Scotland,  is  a 
eloeely  related  mineral. 

Stbrnbekoitb,  p.  240.^Argentopyriie,  Argyropifrite  and  FrtemiU  are  yarietiee,  or  at 
least  eloeely  related  minerals.  They  are  essentially  identical  in  form,  while  Strong  shows 
thai  the  composition  of  the  series  may  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula  AgS  ■+■ 
l>Fe«S,+,. 

SmiABiTB,  OotdamUh.—A  doubtful  decomposition  pioduct  of  stibnite,  near  stibiconite. 
From  Victoria. 

SnBXcoxin. — Extensive  deposits  of  an  antimony  oxide,  near  stibiconite,  occur  at  Sonora, 
Mexica    The  ore  carries  silver  chloride. 

SnBNiTE,  p.  282.^0ccnrs  with  other  antimony  minerals  in  Seyier  Co.,  Arkansas.  In 
groups  of  lai^  splendent  crystals  on  an  island  in  western  Japan. 

SnuRB,  p.    846. —  Moooclinic,    and   isomorphons   with    harmotome  and   phillipsite 


Steexoitb,  Nies. — Orthorhombic,  and  isomorphous  with  soorodite.  Generally  in  spherical 
uid  botryoidal  agsresates.  H.  =  8-4.  G.  =  2*87.  Lustre  ritreous.  Color  yarious 
shades  of  red  to  colorless.  Composition  Fe,PaOs  +  4  aq.  From  the  Eleonore  mine  near 
Geissen,  the  Rothlaufchen  mine  near  Waldgirmes ;  also  in  cayities  in  the  dufrenite  from 
Bockbridge  Co.,  Va.  (KOnig). 

SrsoHTiiinTB,  p.  406.— Occurs  at  Hamm,  Westphalia,  sometimes  in  highly  modified 
pseudo-hexagonal  crystals,  resembling  common  forms  of  aragonite  (Laspeyres). 

SrihsiTB,  Schrauf.— A  silyer  tellcride,  occurring  in  pseudo-hexagonal  crystals  of  a  lead 
gray  color.    Named  from  a  single  specimen  probably  from  Nafyag. 


SzABorrE,  Koch. — In  minute  triclinic  crystals,  near  rhodonite  in  form.  H.  =  6-7.  G. 
=  8*505.  Lustre  yitreous ;  sometimes  tending  to  metallic  and  pearly.  Color  hair  brown  ; 
in  very  thin  translucent  crystals  brownish  red.     A  silicate  of  calcium  and  iron  (RSiOa)  re- 


lated to  babingtonite.    Occurs  with  pseudobrookite  in  the  andesite  of  the  Aranyer  Berg, 
Traiisylyania;lit.  Calvario,  Etna  ;  Riyeau  Grand,  Jdonte  Dore. 

SzMiKrrs,  y.  SchrOckiuger. — Amorphous,  stalactitic.  Color  whitish  to  reddish.  Com- 
position MnS04  +  HflO.    FelsObanya,  Transylyania. 

TiLXTRiFUTE  (IgelstrOm). — A  phosphate  of  iron,  manganese,  magnesium  and  calcium  ; 
probably  a  triplite  remarkable  as  containing  MgO  (17'&  p.c.)  and  CaO  (14*91).  From 
Horrsj5Derg  in  Wermland,  Sweden. 

Taivtaute,  p.  859. — Occurs  in  North  Carolina;  in  Coosa  Co.,  Ala. 

MangarUanlalUe  (Nordenski5ld)is  amanganesian  yariety  (9  p  c.  MnO)  from  Ut5,  Sweden. 

Takapacatte,  RaimondL— -A  supposed  potassium  chromate,  occurring  in  bright  yellow 
fragments  in  the  midst  of  the  soda  nitre  from  Tarapaca,  Peru. 

TAxsnTE,  Domeyko. — Regarded  as  an  arsenio-antimonate  of  bismuth,  but  probably  a 
heterogeneous  substance. 

TELLUBrrK. — The  tellurium  oxide  (TeOa)  occurs  in  minute  prismatic,  yellow  to  white 
crystals,  imbedded  in  natiye  tellurium  ;  also  incrusting.  Keystone,  Smuggler  and  John 
Jftjr  mines  in  Colorado. 

Tellusium,  p.  227. — An  impure  yariety  from  the  Mountain  Lion  mine,  Colorado,  has 
been  called  lxovitb. 
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Tennaktite,  p.  256. — Fredricite  (H.  Sjogren)  is  a  variety  from  Falu,  Sweden,  con- 
taining lead  (i>  p.c),  tin  (1*4  p.c.)  and  silver  (J-9  p.e.). 

Texobite,  p.  267.— Made  triclinic,  on  optical  grounds,  by  Kalkowsky. 

Tequesquite. — ^A  eormption  of  tequizquitl,  a  name  used  in  Mexico  to  designate  a  mix- 
ture  of  different  salts. 

Tetbahedbite,  p.  255. — Occurs  near  Central  City,  Gilpin  Co..  Colorado,  in  crystals 
coating  chalcopyrite  in  parallel  position.  Also  at  Newburyport,  Mass. ;  in  Arizona  (16*^ 
p.c.  Pb). 

FriguLite  (D*Achiardi)  is  a  variety  with  12 '7  p.c.  Fe,  etc.,  from  the  Valle  del  Frigido, 
Apuan  Alps. 

Thaumasitb,  NordenskiSHd. — ^Massive,  compact.  H.  =  8*5.  G.  =  1*877.  Color  white. 
Lustre  greasv,  dull.  Composition  deduced  CaSiOi  +  CaCOg  +  CaS04  +  14  aq,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  material  analyzed  was  homogeneous. 

Thenabdite,  p.  890. — Occurs  in  large  deposits  on  the  Rio  Verde,  Arizona  (SiUiman). 

Thomsenolitb,  p.  265. — According  to  Klein  and,  later,  Brandl  and  Groth,  thomsenolite 
and  pachnolite  are  distinct  minerals.  Thomsenolite  is  monoclinic,  /^  =  89''  37^',  and  c 
(vert.)  :  6  :  d  =  1-0877 : 1  :  09959,  and  has  the  composition  (Na  -h  Ca)F,  h-  A1,F,  -\-  H5O. 
PaehnoUte  is  monoclinic,^  =  89''  40',  e  (vert)  :  6  :  d  =  1*5820: 1  : 1 626,  and  has  the  compo- 
sition (Na  +  Ca)Fa  +  AUFs.  Pachnolite  is  a  cryolite  with  two  sodium  atoms  replaced  by 
one  calcium  atom,  and  thomsenolite  is  the  same,  with  also  one  molecule  of  water. 

Thomsonttb,  p.  842.— Occurs  in  amvedules  in  the  diabase  of  Grand  Marais,  Lake  Supe- 
rior ;  also  in  polished  pebbles  on  the  laKe  shore.  The  pebbles  are  sometimes  opaque  white, 
like  porcelain  ;  sometimes  green  in  color  and  granular  (variety  called  lintonite)  ;  some- 
times with  fibrous  radiated  structure,  of  various  colors,  and  of  great  beauty.  The  last  are 
valued  as  ornaments. 

Thinolite. — Calcium  carbonate,  forming  large  tufa-like  deposits  in  Nevada,  a  shore 
formation  of  the  former  Lake  Lahontan.  Regarded  by  King  as  pseudomorph  after  j^ay- 
lussite,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Thobite,  p.  840. — A  variety  of  thorite  is  called  uranothorite  by  Collier  ;  it  contains 
9-96  UiOa.  Massive.  G.  =  4*126.  Color  dark  red-brown.  From  the  Champlain  iron 
region,  N.  Y. 

TrrANiTE,  p.  885.— Occurs,  often  in  enormous  crystals  or  groups  of  crystals,  at  Renfrew, 
Canada,  with  zircon  (twins),  apatite  and  amphibole. 

Ahhedite  (Blomstrand)  is  a  variety  from  Smaland,  Sweden,  containing  2'8  p.c.  TO. 

Tiianomorphite  is  a  name  given  by  v.  Lasaulx  to  a  part  of  the  white  granular  aggregates 
surroundine  rutile  and  menaccanite.  and  derived  from  their  alteration.  It  is  a  calciXim  tita- 
nate,  according  to  Bettendorff's  analysis,  but  Cathrein  (Z.  Kryst..  vi.,  244)  shows  that  it  is 
really  a  variety  of  titanite.  Leucoxene  is  a  name  earlier  (1374)  given  by  GQmbel  for  a 
similar  substance  of  doubtful  chemical  nature  often  observed  in  rocks  ;  according  to 
Cathrein  it  is  a  titanite  with  or  without  a  mixture  of  rutUe  microlites. 

ToPAE,  p.  882.— Pseudo-orthorhombic  (monoclinic),  according  to  the  view  of  Mallard 
(see  p.  186). 
Occurs  near  Pike's  Peak,  El  Paso  Co.,  Colorado,  and  at  Stoneham,  Maine. 

ToBBAKTTE,  D.  41S,'-WoUongonffite  (p.  416)  is  referred  to  tort>anite  bjr  Liversidge  ;  it  is 
from  Hartley,  New  South  Wales,  not  Wollongong,  so  that  the  name  is  inappropriate. 

TouBMAUNE,  p.  829.— Pseudo-rhombohedral.   according  to  the  view  of  Mallard  (see 
p.  188). 
Occurs  in  white,  nearly  colorless  crystals,  at  De  Kalb,  St  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Tkidtiiite,  p.  288.— Pseudo-hexagonal  (tridinic),  according  to  Schuster  and  also  y. 
Laaaulx     Asmanite  is  probably  identical  with  it. 

Uaatefeaille  has  made  it  artiiicialljr ;  and  it  has  been  observed  with  zinc  spinel  as  a  result 
of  the  alteration  of  zinc  muffles. 

Tmphtutk,  p.  8«0.— The  composition  (Penfleld)  is  LiFePO*  =  LiaPO*  -h  re,P,0.,  with 
the  iron  replheod  by  manganese  in  part. 

LUhiophUUe  (Brush  and  Dana;  is  a  yariety  almost  free  from  iron  (down  to  4  p.c),  and 
corresponding  to  the  formula  LiMnP04  =  LiaPO«  -h  MnsPaO..  Massive,  eleavame  (O,  /, 
f^E).  Color  salmon,— honey  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  light  clove  brown.  Occurs  with  other 
iDAQganesian  phosphates  iu  pegmatite,  at  Branch ville,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

TaiFLomrrB  (G.  J.  Brush  and  E.  S.  Dana). — Monoclinic,  near  wagnerite  in  form.  Gkn- 
enlly  in  fibrous  crystalline  aggregates  H.  =  4*5-5.  G.  =8*697.  Lustre  vitreous  to 
greasy  adamantine.  Color  yellowish  to  reddish  brown,  topaz  yellow,  hvacinth  red.  Trans- 
parent. C'omposition  RaPsOs  +  R(OH}i.  with  R  =  Mn  :  Fe  =  8:  1 ;  henoe  analogous  to 
triplite,  but  with  (OH)  replacing  F.  With  other  manganesian  phosphates  (eosphorite, 
litniophilite,  etc.)  from  Branchviile,  Conn. 

TaipPKEms,  Damour  and  vom  Rath. — In  small  brilliant  crystals,  tetragonal.  Color 
bluish  green.  Stated  to  be  a  hydrous  arsenito  of  copper.  With  olivenite  in  cuprite  from 
Coptapo,  Chili. 

Ttsontte,  Allen  and  Comstock. — Hexagonal.  Cleavage  basal.  H.  =4*5^.  G.  =6*18. 
Lustre  vitreous  to  resinous.  Color  pale  wax  yellow.  (  omposition  (Ce,La,Di)aFe.  From 
near  Pike*8  Peak,  (  olorado.  The  crystals  are  mostly  altered  to  bastnOnte  (also  called 
hamartiteX  which  is  a  fluo-carbonate,  near  parisite. 

IlBANiKrrE,  p  274.— Occurs  in  brilliant  black  octahedral  crystals  at  Branchville.  Conn. 
0  =  9-25.  Analysis:  UO,  40-08,  UO,  54  61,  PbO  4  27,  FeO  049,  H,0  0-88  =  100-28. 
Also  from  Mitchell  Co.,  N.  C. ;  mostly  altered  to  gummite. 

UiLLKociRCTrE,  Weisbach. — Orthorhomblc.  like  autunite.  Cleavage  basal  perfect.  G.  = 
3*58.  (dor  yellow  green.  Composition  BaUaPaOit  +  8  aq.  In  quartz  veins,  Saxon 
Voightland. 

U&AiroTHALLrrB,  Schrauf  (Z.  Kryst.,  vi.,  410).— A  uranium  carbonate  from  Joachims- 
thai,  originally  mentioned  by  Vogl.  Occurs  in  confused  aggregates  of  orthorhombic  crys- 
tals.   Calculated  formula  UC,Oa  +  2CaC0,  + 10  aq. 

UsANOTiLE,  p.  841. — Occurs  in  Mitchell  Co.,  N.  C.  Genth  writes  the  formula, 
Ca.(U0,).Si.O«  +  18  aq. 

VAXADTNrrE,  p.  867.— Occurs  in  highly  modified  crystals  in  the  State  of  Cordoba.  Ar^- 
tine  Republic.  Also  in  very  beautiful  ruby-red  crystals  at  the  Hamburg  and  other  mmes 
in  Yuma  Co.,  Arizona  (Silliman;  BJake),  and  in  yellow  to  nearly  white  crystals  at  other 
localities  in  Arizona. 

Variscite.— The  so-called  poganite  from  Mont^merv  Co.,  Ark.,  is  shown  by  Chester  to 
be  identical  with  Breithaupt's  variscite.    Composition  AlsPiOg  +  4  aq. 

VEHKBiTK,  Hunt. — An  impure  chloritic  mineral  containing  copper  ;  mined  as  copper  ore 
at  Jones'  mine,  near  Springfield,  Berks  Co.,  Penn. 

Vermtculitb,  p.  d!)S.-—Prot&vermieuHte  (KOnig)  and  philadelphiie  (Lewis)  are  minerals 
related  to  the  other  "  vermksulites,"  the  whole  group  being  decomposition  products  of  other 
micas. 

Vesbihe,  Scacchi.— Forms  thin  yellow  cmsts  on  lava  of  1681,  Vesuvius  ;  supposed  to 
contain  a  new  element,  vesbium. 
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Vbsuvianitb,  p.  406.— Pseudo-tetragonal,  according  to  the  Tiew  of  Mallard  (see  p.  186). 
A  variety  from  Jordan&mQhl  contains  3  p.o.  MnO  (manganidoczase). 

Vbbzblyttb,  p.  878.— Composition,  according  to  Schrauf,  2(Zn,Cu)9A8,08-H9(Zn.Cii)HsO, 
+  9  aq,  with  Cu  :  Zn  =  8 :  2,  and  As  :  P  =  1  :  1. 

Wad,  p.  288. — Lepidophceite  (Weisbach)  is  a  related  mineral  from  Kamsdorf,  Tharingia. 
Composition  stated  to  be  CuMutOis  +  9  aq. 

WAONBBrrB,  p.   868. — S3eruyin6  has  been  shown  to  be  identical  with  wagnerite  in 
form  and  composition  ;  often  partially  altered. 


Walpuboitc,  p.  879. — Triclinlc  (pseudo-monoclinic),  according  to  Weisbach. 

Watteyillite,  Singer.— In  minate  acicular  snow-white  crystals.    A  hydrous  sulphate 
f  calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  etc     Formec* 
Bauersberg,  near  Biscnofsheim  ror  der  RhOn. 


of  calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  etc     Formed  from  the  deoomposition  of  pyrite  at  the 


WuLFENms,  p.  384. — Occurs  in  fine  crystals  In  the  Eureka  district,  Nevada ;  also  in 
Tuma  Co.,  Arizona,  sometimes  in  simple  octahedral  crystals  (Silliman). 

XANTHOPHTLLrrs,  p.  858. — ^Waluewite  (v.  Eokscharof)  ia  a  well  crystallized  variety  from 
Achmatovsk,  Ural. 

XsNOTDEK,  p.  864. — OoouTB  Compounded  with  zircon  in  Burke  Co.,  N.  C.  (Hidden). 

TouNoiTE,  Hannay. — Described  as  a  sulphide  of  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  manganese,  but 
doubtless  a  mixture. 

ZixcALUMiNrrE,  Bertrand  and  Damour.— In  thin  hexagonal  plates,  minute.  H.  =2*5-3. 
G.  =:  2-26.  (  omposition  2ZnS04  +  4ZnHaOi  +  8Al9HeOt  +  5  aq.  From  the  zinc  mines  of 
Laurium,  Greece. 

ZiscoN.  p.  804. — Occurs  in  fine  twin  crystals  (l-»,  like  rutile  and  cassiterite)  with  titanit^ 
and  apatite,  in  Renfrew  Co. ,  Canada  (Hidden).  Also  with  astrophyllite  and  arfvedsonite  in 
£1  Paso  Co.,  Colorado. 

Pseudo-tetragonal,  according  to  the  view  of  MaUard  (see  p.  186). 

Beecarite  (Grattarola)  is  a  variety  from  Ceylon. 


APPENDIX   A, 


8TNOPSIS  OF  MILLER'S  SYSTEM  OF  CKYSTALLOGRAPHT. 


Tub  tcXicmfng  pages  oontalii  a  oonoiae  presentation  of  the  System  of  GiystaUogiaphj  pxo- 
poied  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Miller  in  1839,  and  now  employed  by  a  laige  proportion  of  the  workers 
b  Mineralogy.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  sabjeot  briefly,  and  yet  with  soffl- 
dent  fulness  to  enable  any  one  having  some  praTioos  knowledge  of  Gzystallography  not  only 
to  ondeistand  the  System,  bnt  also  to  ose  it  himself.  For  the  foil  development  of  the  sabjeot, 
cspedslly  of  its  theoreiioal  side,  zef  erenoe  most  be  made  to  the  works  of  Miller,  Grailioh, 
▼00  Laoff,  Schranf  and  Banerman  (see  the  IntroductionX  as  also  to  the  admirable  Lecturps 
of  Prof.  Maskelyne,  printed  in  the  Chemical  News  for  1878  (vol  xxxL,  8,  18,  24,6;),  101, 
111,  121, 153,  200,  282). 


Gbnsbal  Pbihciplbb. 

The  mdiem  of  MiOer  and  thdr  relatum  to  thoM  of  Naumann.—The  position  of  a  plane  ABO 
(1 751)  is  determined  when  the  dUtanoes  OA,  OB,  OG  are  known,  which  it  cuts  off  in  the 


^"Uned  axes  Z,  Y,  Z  from  their  point  of  intersection  O.  The  lengths  of  these  axes  for  a 
■ngle  plane  of  a  crystal  being  taken  as  units,  thus  OA  =  a,  OB  =  6,  OG  -  r,  it  is  fonnd  that  the 
i^i^gths  of  the  oonesponding  lines  OH,  OK,  OL  for  any  other  plane,  HKL,  of  the  same  ciy*- 
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till  always  bear  some  Bimple  relation,  expressed  in  whole  nnmbera,  to  these  assnmed 
This  relation  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 


^=' 


i"' 


OL""^ 


or  in  the  more  common  form 


a 
OH 


k'  OK"  I   '  OL""  ^ 


(1) 


The  nambers  represented  by  /<,  A;,  {  are  oalled  the  indices  of  the  plane  and  determine  its 
position,  when  the  eUtnents  of  the  crystal — the  lengths  and  mutual  inclinations  of  the  axes — 
are  Imown.  When  the  lines  are  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  from  O,  they  are  called  neg»- 
tive ;  the  corresponding  negative  character  of  the  indices  is  indicated  by  the  minus  sign 
placed  over  the  index,  thus,  ^  ^  or  7.  When  the  unit,  or  fundamental  form,  is  appropriately 
chosen,  the  numbers  representing  A,  ky  I  seldom  exceed  six. 

The  above  relation  may  also  be  written  in  the  form : 


OH 


•  =  r 


OK 


-  =  n 


OL 
e 


Here  r,  n,  m,  which  are  obviously  the  redprocaig  of  the  indices  A,  Jk,  I  respectively,  are 
essentially  identical  with  the  qrmbols  of  Naumann.  For  example,  if  A  =  8,  A;  =  2,  /  =  2, 
then  r  =  i,  n  =  1^,  m  =  4t  a°d  the  symbol  (322)  of  Miller  becomes  hf:  ib  i^c;  but  by  Naa- 
mann^s  usi^^  this  is  so  transformed  that  r  =  1,  and  n  >  1  (or  sometimes  n  =  1,  and  r  >  1), 
in  other  words,  by  multiplying  through  by  3,  in  this  case,  liie  symbol  takes  the  form  a  :  |6  : 
iCf^  or,  as  abbreviated,  f-^  (?P?).  The  symbol  a  :  f  ft  :  ^c  properly  belongs  to  the  plane  MKB 
(f.  751),  which  is  pariUlel  to,  and  hence  crystallographical|y  identical  (p.  11}  with  the  plane 

Special  values  of  the  indiaee  A,  k^  L  It  is  obvious  that  several  distinct  cases  are  possible  : 
(1)  The  three  indices  A,  A;,  Z  are  all  greater  than  unity,  then  including  the  various  pyramidal 

plane&     The  number  of  similar  planes  corresponding  to  the  general  form  ]  hkl  [  depends 

upon  the  degree  of  symmetry  of  the  crystalline  system,  and  upon  the  special  values  of  h,  kjl^ 
e.g.,  h  —  k,  etc.     Tbese  caAes  are  considered  later  in  their  proper  place. 

(2)  One  of  the  three  indices  may  be  equal  to  zero,  indicating  then  that  the  plane  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  corresponding  to  this  index.  Thus  the  symbol  (AA^O),  =  a  :  nft  :  go  c,  or  na  :  ft  :  coc 
(p.  11),  belongs  to  the  planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  r,  as  shown  in  f.  752.  They  are 
OfJled  prismatic  planes.  The  symbol  (ACM),  =  a  :  ooft  :  mtf  (p.  11)  belongs  to  the  planes  par- 
allel to  the  axis  ft,  as  in  t  753.  The  symbol  (OA;^),  ~  oo  a  :  ft  :  mo,  belongs  to  the  planes  parallel 
to  the  axis  a,  f .  754. 


(8)  Two  of  the  indices  may  be  zero,  the  symbol  (AA^)  then  becomes  (001),  =  ooa  .  soft  :  d, 
the  basal  plane,  f.  755  ;  (010),  =  ooa  :  ft  :  aoe;  and  (100),  =r  a  :  »ft :  xtf.  These  are  the 
three  diametral  or  pinacoid  planes. 

The  symbol  (010)  represents  the  elinapifMeaid  (i-i)  of  theMonoclinic  system,  and  following 
Groth)  the  hrachypifvacoid  (t-i)  of  the  Orthorhombic.     Similarly  {hXA)  belongs  to  the  ortho- 


*  The  symbol  is  written  here  in  this  order  to  correspond  with  the  (hkl)  of  Miller ;  on 
page  10,  and  subsequently,  the  reverse  order  ie  :  fft  :  a  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity witi^  Naumann's  abbreviated  i^ymbols. 
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domes  of  the  Monoclimc,  and  the  maerodcmes  of  the  Orthorhorobic  system ;  also  (OA-Q 
beioQgs  to  the  clinodumes  of  the  former,  and  the  brachydomes  of  the  Utter.    See  also  p.  457. 

Spkerieal  Prqfsotion.^U  the  centre  of  a  oiystal,  that  is,  the  point  of  interaeotion  of  the 
kfazee  axes,  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  a 
itphere,  and  normals  be  drawn  from  it  to 
the  sacuessiTe  planes  of  the  crystals,  the 
pointa,  where  they  meet  the  surface  of  the 
•phere,  will  be  the  poliis  of  the  respective 
fdanes.  For  exan^ple,  in  f.  756  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  crystal  and  sphere  is  at  O, 
the  normal  to  the  plane  b  meets  the  suif  ace 
of  the  sphere  at  B,  of  b'  at  B'',  of  d  and  e 
u  D  and  £  respectively,  and  so  on.  These 
poles  evidently  determine  the  position  of 
the  |dane  in  each  case. 

It  is  obvions  that  the  pole  of  the  plane  b' 
(OlO)  opposite  b  (010),  ^nll  be  at  the  oppo< 
site  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere, 
snd  so  in  general,  (120)  and  (120),  etc.  It  is 
Been  idso  that  all  the  poles,  or  normal  points, 
of  planes  in  the  same  zone,  that  is,  planes 
whose  intersection-lines  are  parallel,  are  in 
the  same  great  circle,  for  instance  the 
pUnesft  (010),  d  (110),  a  (100),  e  (llO),  and 
soon. 

It  is  customary*  in  the  use  of  the  sphere 
to  regard  it  as  projected  upon  a  horizontal 
plane,  usually  that  normal  to  the  prismatic 
zone,  so  that,  as  in  f .  759,  the  prismatic  planes  lie  in  the  circumferpnce  of  the  dnde,  and  the 
ofcher  planes  within  it.  The  eye  being  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere  normal  to  this  plane,  the  great  circles  then  appear  either  as  arcs 
of  circles,  or  as  straight  lines,  i.tf.,  diameters. 

It  will  be  further  obvious  from  f.  75({  that  the  arc  BD,  between  the  poles  of  b  and  (f,  mea- 
Bores  an  angle  at  the  centre  (BOD),  which  is  the  supplement  of  the  actual  interior  angle  bnd 
between  the  two  planes.  This  fact,  that  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  intercepted  between  the 
poles  of  two  planes  always  g^vcs  the  supplement  of  the  actual  angle  between  the  planes  them- 
selves, is  most  important,  and  does  much  to  facilitate  the  ease  of  calculation.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  is  customary  with  many  crystallographers  to  give  for  the  angle  between  two  planes, 
not  the  interfacial  angle,  but  that  between  their  norm^ 

It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  method  of  projection  that  it  may  be  employed  to 
show  not  only  the  relative  positions  of  the  planes,  but  also  those  of  the  optic  axes,  and  the 
axes  of  elasticity. 

Belation  between  the  indices  of  a  plane  and  the  angle  made  by  it  with  the  axes — When  the 
assumed  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  they  coincide 
with  the  normals  to  the  pinacoid  planes  (001,  010,  100).  and 
consequently  meet  the  spherical  surface  at  their  poles.  When 
the  axial  angles  are  not  UO'',  this  is  no  longer  true.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  following  relation  holds  good  between 
the  cosines  of  the  angles  made  by  a  plane  with  the  axes : 


S=«-p^  S= 


oosPY      ^  =  oosPZ. 


But  from  the  equation  (1)  before  giYeUy  by  the  introduction 
of  the  values  of  OH,  OK,  OL,  we  obtain : 

-^  oos  PX  =  -jT  cos  PY  =  -y  cos  PZ.      .        (2) 

This  equation  is  fundamental,  and  many  of  the  relations  g^ven  beyond  are  deduced  from  it. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  oithometrio  systems  the  angles  PX.  PY,  PZ  are  the 
Bopplement-angles  between  any  plane  {?iki)  and  the  pinacoids  (001),  (010),  (100). 

lldaUone  between  planea  in  the  same  zone. — By  the  use  of  the  equation  (2),  it  may  be  ihown 


*  On  the  oonstruotion  of  the  spherical  projection,  see  p.  5fi. 
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that  if  two  planet  {hH)  and  {pgr)  lie  in  the  same  lone,  that  the  f dUowiiv  equation  mnet  hold 
good: 

oa  coe  XQ  +  ▼&  ooB  TQ  +  W0  coe  ZQ  sr  0. 

where  q  =  At  —  <?,       v  =  Jj>-Ar,       w  =  hq~  kp. 

The  letten  n,  t,  w  axe  called  the  symbol  of  the  aone  or  great  oirde  PR.    Eveiy  plane 
B(i^)  of  thia  lone  mnet  aatiefy  the  equation : 


n«  +  yy  +  wt  =  0 


(8) 


If  now  (nvw)  be  the  qrmbol  of  one  zone,  and  (ef|g)  of  another  inteneoting  it,  then  the  point 
of  intersection  will  be  the  pble  of  a  plane  lying  in  both  tones,  whose  indioet  (hietj  mutt  tatia^r 
two  equations  similar  to  (8).     These  indices  are  equal  to : 


A=gT  — fw 


A  =  ew  —  gu 


J  =  f  u  —  ev. 


The  application  of  this  principle  is  extremely  simple,  and  its  importance  cannot  be  oyer- 
ettimated.     Some  examples  are  added  here,  showing  tiie  method  of  use. 

JCenrnplet  of  the  tnetJi/oda  of  ealoutaUon  by  zom^.-^X)  For  the  cone  of  planes  between  (100) 
and  (001),  the  zone  indices  axeu  =  0,  t  =  —  l,w  =  0.  They  are  obtained  by  multipUoation 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following  scheme : 


In  general 


I 


P       2 


XXX 


In  this  case 


p       q 


ns=  Ar  — Ig;  T  =  i>— Ar;  w  =  A^  — Ap. 


10       0       10 

XXX 

0        0        10        0 
a  =  0;Y  =  I;w=0. 


Consequently  every  plane  (AAI)  in  the  zone  named  must  answer  the  condition :  xkh-\-TK 
4-  w^  =  0,  that  is,  in  this  case  A  =  0.  The  general  symbol  is  consequently  (AOI).  Compare 
1759. 

0       0        10       0 

(2)  For  the  zone  (001),  (010),  in  a  similar  mamier:  \^  ^>/  \^  ' 

0       10       0       1 

a  =  I,  ▼  =  0,  w  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  condition  becomes  A  =  0,  and  the  general  sym- 
bol is  (OAO.    Compare  t  759. 
(^)  For  the  prismatic  zone  between  (100)  and  (010),  the  general  symbol  wiU  be  found  to  be 
(AAO).     Compare  f.  759. 
(4)  For  the  pyramidal  tone  between  the  basal  plane  (001)  and 

0       0        10        0 

the  unit  prism  (110),  we  have  the  scheme :  ^^  ^^  \^ 

110        11 

Hence  n=T,  y  =  1,w  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  condition  be- 
comes A  =  A,  and  hence  the  general  qrmbol  is  hid  for  the  unit  pyra- 
mida. 

For  a  plane  lying  at  once  in  two  zones,  for  instance  the  plane 
lettered  2-2  in  f.  758,  lying  in  the  zone  i,  2-2,  1-1,  and  in  the  zone 
i-l,  8^  2-S,  1,  1-i.  The  indices,  uvw,  for  the  first  zone  !•{  (Oil), 
/  (110),  are,  obtained  as  above,  u  =  i,  v  =  1,-  w  =  i.  Again,  for 
the  zone  between  t-t  (OlU),  1-i  (lol),  the  zone  indices,  efg,  are, 
e  =  I,  f  =  0,  g  =  1.  The  indices  (AW),  for  the  plane  (2-5)  lying  in 
both  these  zones,  and  hence  answering  to  two  equations  of  con- 
dition, are  obtained  by  multiplication  in  a  scheme  exactly  like  that 
already  given,  viz. : 

I      i 


In  general       u       y       w 


,xxx, 

f        g        e        f 


In  this  case 


A  =  gv  —  fw;  A  =  ew  —  gu  ;  Z  =  fu  —  ev. 
The  plane  has  consequently  the  symbol  (211). 


,  .X.XA 

A  =  l;  A  =  2;  ;  =  1. 
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For  the  cone  of  planes,  lettered  on  the  figure  (f.  758)  ♦-«,  3-8,  2-5,  etc.,  the  indices,  as 
aheadj  shown,  are  e  =  I,  f  =  0,  g  =  1  • 
and  consequently  the  equation  of  condi- 
tkm  reduces  to  A  =  /,  and  the  general 
symbol  is  hkh.  This  zone  is  shown  on 
the  spherical  projection,  t  769,  and  in- 
clades  the  planes  010  (I'-Y),  131  (8-d),  121 
C^-^i,  111  (1),  101  (l-tX  and  so  on. 

A  second  ezamp  e  of  the  abore  metliod 
is  afforded  by  the  plane  lettered  2-9  in 
f.  7o8.  It  lies  in  the  zone  f-f  (100)  to  l-t 
(Oil),  whoee  indices,  uyw,  obtained  as  be- 
fore, are.  u  =  0,  t  =  i,  w  =  1.  It  is  also 
in  the  zone  between  /(llO)  and  1-C  (101), 
whose  indices,  efff,  are,  e  =  1,  f  =  1,  g  =  1. 
Its  own  symbol  ^lU)  is  deduced  as  above : 

0       I       1       0       i 

*  =  2;  *  =  1;  1  =  1. 

The  symbol  is  consequently  (21 1 ).  The 
position  of  this  piano  is  shown  on  the 
spherical  projecUpn,  f.  7oJ),  as  also  that  of  the  zone  first  mentioned  above,  whese  indices 
were  u  =  0,  v  =  l,  w=l.  and  for  which  the  equation  (8)  consequently  reduces  to  *  =  ^  ; 
the  general  symbol  is  then  (hkk),  the  planes  100  (i-l),  211  (2-2\  111  (1),  Oil  (1-t),  etc..  belong 
in  this  zone. 

The  example  employed  here  serves  to  show  the  extensive  application  of  this  principle  of 
zones.  Supposing  that  in  this  crystal,  f.  758,  /(llO),  and  1-1  (Oil)  have  been  assumed  as 
fandamental  }>lanes  in  their  respective  zones,  the  symbols  of  all  the  others  may  be  obtained 
in  this  way.  without  the  necessity  of  a  single  measurement ;  the  reflecting  goniometer  would 
indieate  the  presence  of  the  few  neoessary  zonos  not  shown  by  the  parallel  intersections. 

Methodt  of  CalefiiaUon,—hi  consequence  of  the  wide  application  of  this  method  of  deter- 
ffliiiing  the  symbols  of  a  plane  by  the  zones  in  which  it  lies,  actual  trigonometrical  oaloula- 
tioDs  are  not  veiy  frequently  required.  The  methods  employed  are  always  those  of  tpherical 
trigonometiy,  and  in  most  cases  no  formulas  are  needed,  the  problems  arising  requiring 
aothing  but  the  solution  of  the  triangles,  mostly  right-angled,  seen  on  the  spheriod  projection. 
It  ii  to  be  remembered  that  an  arc  of  a  great  cirde,  between  two  poles,  shown  in  the  projec* 
tion,  is  always  the  supplement  of  the  actual  interf  acial  angle  between  the  planes  themselves. 

Some  of  the  more  commonly  used  formulas  for  the  solution  of  spherical  triangles,  which 
hsTs  been  already  given  on  p.  62,  are,  for  the  sake  of  conyenienoe,  repeated  here. 
In  right-angled  spherical  triangles  0  =  90°,  A  =  the  hypothenuse. 


SinA  = 


OoeA  = 


TanA  = 


BinA  = 


sin  a 


Bind 


shiA 

•-»=sinA 

taub 
tanA 

«      tana 

tana 
sin  b 

^     „      tan» 

oosB 

008  b 

oos  a 

oosA  = 

OOsAr 

=  oosa  cos  5 
rootAootB 

b obllqae-aagled spherical  triangles: 


(1)  Sin  A  :  sin  B  =  sin  a  :  shi  5; 

(2)  Cos a  =  oo8dco80  +  8in58inaaosA; 
(8)  Cot 6sino:=cos(!c09A  -i-BlnAootB; 
(4)  CosAs— oosBoosC-t^sinBshiCaoea. 
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In  oalenlatioxi  it  li  often  more  oonTenient  to  use,  instead  of  the  latter  formulas,  thoee 
especially  arranged  for  logarithms,  which  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  maiqr  booka  deTOled 
to  mathematical  formulas. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  solution  of  triangles  on  tho  spherical  projection,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  connect  by  equations  the  actually  measured  angles  with  the  lengths  and  inclinations  of 
axes  of  the  crystals  themselves.  These  equations  are  giyen  in  connection  with  the  different 
systems. 

The  following  relation  between  the  planes  in  the  same  cone  is  also  of  very  wide  appli* 
cation : 
Let  P,  Q,  S,  R  be  the  poles  of  four  plane««  in  a  zone  (f.  760),  having  the  following  indices, 
Tic.  :  P  =  {M^)j  Q  =  {pgr),  R  =  {uvw),  S  =  {wj/z).    The  folowing  relation  may 
760  be  deduced  between  them,  on  the  supposition  l^t  PQ<  PR. 


Here, 


cot  PS -cot  PR  _  (P.Q) 
cot  PQ- cot  PR       (Q.R)  • 

(S.R) 
(P.fi)  • 

(P.Q)  _  kr-lq  _  Ip^hr 
(Q.R)       gw  —  rv     ru  —  pto 

^Jiq-kp 
pv-gu' 

(aR)  ^wy  —  n     tu-xw 

__(w  — yw 

(P.S)        kz-ly       ix-hg      hy-kx 


(4) 


(5) 


By  means  of  the  above  equation  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  indices  or  angle  of  a  fourth 
plane,  when  those  of  the  three  others  are  given.  In  the  application  of  this  principle  it  is 
essential  that  the  planes  should  be  taken  in  the  proper  order,  as  shown  above  *  to  accomplish 
this  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  indices  and  corresponding  angles,  not  of  {hkl\  but  its 
opposite  plime  (^^J),  eta 

In  the  orthometric  systems  this  relation  admits  of  being  much  simplified. 

If  one  of  the  above  four  planes  coincides  with  a  pinacoid  plane  (100),  (010),  or  (001),  and 
another  with  a  plane  in  a  sone  with  a  second  pinacoid  00°  from  the  first,  wen  the  following 
relations  hold  good  for  two  planes  P(AA:0,  and  Q{pgr)  in  this  zone : 

h    too_PA_*_? 
p'tanQA      q      r' 

h_  k    tanPB_g 
p  *"  jf  *  tan  QB  "■  f ' 

A^A;^[    tan  PC 
p      q      r  '  tan  QO' 

As  a  further  simplification  of  the  above  equation  for  the  case  of  a  prismatic  plane  (AM),  ot 
a  dome  (/t02)  or  (OA^,  between  two  pinacoid  planes  W  from  another,  we  have : 

A  _  tan  (100)  (110)^  A__  tan  (001)  (AOQ,         j  _  tan  (001)  (0«) 

* "  tan  (100)  (IMy         I      tun  (001)  (101) »         I      tan  (001)  (Oil)* 

These  equations  are  the  ones  ordinarily  employed  to  determine  the  symbol  of  any  prismatic 
plane  or  dome.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  the  above  relations  for  rectangular  zones  are 
essentially  identical  with  those  given  on  p.  50,  though  here  expressed  in  a  clearer  and  more 
oonoiaeform. 

8T8TBH8  OF  GRT8TALLI2ATIOK. 

All  crystals  are  divided  into  six  dasses,  aocordinff  to  the  degree  of  qrmmetiy  which  charac- 
terizes them.  This  symmetry,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  different  planes  of  a  crystal,  it 
shown  in  the  lengths  and  position  of  the  axes  which  are  taken  for  each.  With  reference  t« 
their  axial  rekLtions  crystals  are  divided  into  the  following  six  systems: 

I.  ItomelriG  i%ife<fm.^Three  equal  axes  (a,  a,  a)  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

II.  Tetragonal  J^sUtm.—T^o  equal  Literal  axes  (a,  a),  and  a  third  vertical  axis  (c)  of  on 
sqnal  length;  all  at  light  angles. 
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IIL  BnoffmuA  SjftUm. — Three  equal  lateral  axes  (a,  a,  a)  crosBiiig  at  nngles  of  W^  and  a 
fonzth  vertical  axis  (c)  of  nneqaal  length,  perpendioahir  to  tiie  plane  of  the  others. 

IV.   Orihorkombiii  System. — ^Three  nneqaal  axes  (<J,  b^  d)  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

y.  MfnoeUTue  Sififtem— Three  unequal  axes  (c»  b^  d) ;  the  angle  between  6  and  b,  aud 
between  b  and  d  =  90"*,  but  tho  angle  between  e  and  d  greater  and  less  than  OO"*. 

YL  Tridime  Sytieia. — Three  unequal  axes  (e,  ^,  d) ;  the  axial  angles  all  oblique. 


I.  ISOMSTBIO  ST8TB1C. 

The  symbol  \hJd[\  embraces  all  the  forms  possible  under  each  system  in  the  most  general 

■se.     Since  in  the  Isometric  System  all  tiie  axes  are  of  equal  value,  it  obyiously  follows 

from  the  symmetiy  of  the  system  that  each  one  of  the  indices  may  be  exchanged  for  each  of 

she  others,  so  that  the  total  number  of  planes  possible  will  be  given  by  all  the  arrangements 

of  tha  indioea  ±A,  ±k^  ±1,  or  as  follows: 
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A.  BMiedral  Formt. 

There  are  seven  oases  possible  among  the  holohedrol  forms  of  this  system,  according  to  the 
▼ala&i  of  A,  k^l  These  are  shown  in  the  list  below,  to  which  are  added  the  symbols,  aftei 
Kaomann,  given  on  p.  14,  though,  as  already  explained,  written  in  the  inverse  order.  In  the 
most  general  case  [hJd\*  the  form  includes  fariy  aght  similar  planes,  and  in  tiie  most 
special  case  |100J,  there  are  included  iix  similar  planes. 


MiLLRR. 

Naumank. 

1.  [AJW];  h>k>l. 

a 

:  na  :  f  na 

[m-n]. 

2.   hkk]i  h^k. 

a 

:  ma  :  itki 

m-m] 

8.   hhk]',  h>k. 

a 

:a:ma 

ml. 

4.   Ill];  A  =  *  =  I  =  1. 

a 

a :  a 

11. 

5.   A*0];  1  =  0. 

a 

na  :  CO  a 

i-n]. 

6.    IIOJ  ;  A  =.  A  =  1 ;  I  = 

=  0. 

a 

a :  Qoa 

fl. 

7.  [lOOJ;  A:^l,ife  =  I  = 

0. 

a: 

Qoa  :  00(1 

ff]. 

The  seven  distinct  forms  corresponding  to  these  symbols  are  as  follows,  taken  in  the 
order  as  on  pp-  1^^*  where  the  forms  are  described : 

Cube  (1  7dl).— Symbol  [lOOJ,  including  the  six  pUnes  (100),  (010),  (lOO),  (OlO),  (OOl^ 
(001).     See  also  the  spherical  projection  (f.  766). 

761  763  763  704 
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^:l^   "»" 
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[100] 


[111] 


[110] 


[100]  [111] 


[100]  [110]  [111] 


Oeiahadron  (f.  763). — Symbol  [111],  including  the  eight  planes  taken  in  order  shown  In 
f.  763,  (111),  (111),  (ill),  (111),  (111),  (Hi),  (111},  (111). 

^In  general  the  indices  of  any  individual  plane  are  written  (hkl),  whereas  the  genera] 
flymbol  [hkS]  indicates  all  the  planes  belonging  to  the  form,  varying  in  number  in  the  different 
gystems ;  thus,  in  this  system,  [100]  is  the  general  symbol  for  the  six  similar  planes  of  the 
cube. 
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JJodecahedran  (f.  768).— Symbol  Jl  10],  indading  lihe  twelve  planea,  (110),   (IlO),  (110) 

(110),  (101),  (Oil),  (ioi),  (Oil),  (loi).  (Oil),  (iol),  (Oii). 

The  relations  between  these  three  forms  are  giyen  in  fall  on  pp.  15, 16,  and  need  not  be 
repeated.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  distance  ^tween  two  contignons  poles  of  [lOOJ  and 
[1 10]  is  45"  (see  f.  766) ;  between  those  of  [100]  and  [111]  it  is  54°  44'  and  between  (110)  and 
(111)  it  is  85**  16'.  Moreover,  the  angle  between  (111)  and  (ill)  is  70^  Sd',  and  between  (111) 
and  (ill),  100' 38'. 
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pill 

Tttragtmal  trisoetahedran  (t  767,  768).— Symbol  [hkk],  with  A>A^  oomprising  twenty-font 
EimHar  planes. 

Trigonal  triaoctakedran  (f.  769).— Symbol  Ihhk]^  with  A  >  A,  also  embracing  twenty-foor  like 
pla 


[210]  plO]  [821] 

Tetrahexahedron  (1  770. 771).— Symbol  [hJ^]  inolnding  twenty-four  like  planes.  As  seen  on 
the  spherioal  projection  (f.  766),  the  planes  of  the  form  [fikO\  lie  in  a  sone  with  the  dodeca- 
hedral  planes,  between  two  pinacoid  planes. 

Heaoctahedron  (f.  772),  [AJbtJ.^This  is  the  most  general  form  in  the  qrstem,  indndlng  the 
forty-eight  planes  enamerateid  on  p.  447.  Their  position  (A  =  8,  A  =  2, 1  =  1)  Is  shown  on 
the  spherical  projection  (f.  766). 


B.  Bmihedral  Formi, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hemihedral  forms  observed,  as  shown  on  p.  20:  (1)  the  hwni^iolo, 
h^dml^  where  half  the  qnodrants  have  the  whole  nnmber  of  planes ;  and  (2)  the  hoiohemihsdrai 
where  all  the  quadrants  have  half  the  full  number  of  planes.  The  first  kind  produces  indmed 
hemihedrons,  indicated  by  the  qrmbol  K^Ud]^  and  the  second  kind  produces  jNimM  hemihe- 
dxons,  indioated  by  the  qrmbol  irlhkfl.   The  resulting  forma  in  the  several  oases  are  as  follows  * 
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IircLmKD  HsMiHEDRisic. — Tetrahedron  (±1).     Symbol  «[111] 
:f.  773)  includes  the  four  planes  (111),  (ill),  (111),  (111), 
indndes  the  planes  (111),  (111),  (111),  (III). 

778  774  775 


The  pins   tetrahedron 
The  minus  tetrahedon  (f .  774) 


«[111] 


<lil] 


K[211] 


K\121] 


ic[321] 


Eoni-trieoetahedraM.-^The  symbol  K[hkk]  denotes  the  solid  shown  in  f.  775,  and  K[hhk] 
the  aolid  shown  in  f .  776.  They  are  the  hemihedral  forms  of  the  tetragonal  and  trigonal 
trisoctahedrona  respeotiyely. 

Hemi'hexoctafiedron. — The  same  kind  of  hemihedrism  applied  to  the  hezootahedron  pro- 
dnoes  the  form  shown  in  f.  777,  having  the  general  symbol  /cf^AsQ. 

Inclined  hemihedrism  as  applied  to  the  three  other  solids  of  this  rystem  prodnoes  forms 
in  no  way  different,  in  outward  appearance,  from  the  holohedral  forms. 

Parallet«  Hemihedrism  produces  distinct,  independent,  forms  only  in  the  case  of  the 
tetrahexahedron  and  the  hexoctahedron.  The  symbol  of  the  former  is  ^[AAiO],  and  of  the 
latter,  Tz\hk£\  ;  they  are  shown  in  f.  778-782. 


ir[210] 
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ir[210]  [100] 


7r[321] 


Tdarldhedral  forms  of  several  kinds  are  possible  in  this  e^tem,  but  they  are  of  small 
piactical  interest. 


Mathematical  Bdatians  of  the  Isometrie  System. 

(1)  The  distance  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  ^{hM)  from  the  cubic  (or  pinaoold)  planes  is  given 
by  the  following  equations.  These  are  derived  from  equation  (2),  p.  443.  Here  PX(=rA) 
is  the  distance  between  {TM)  and  (100) ;  PY(=PB)  is  the  distance  between  {?Ud)  and  (010) ; 
atd  PZ(=PC)  that  between  {hJd)  and  (001). 

The  following  equations  admit  of  much  simplification  in  special  cases,  for  (AAK)),  {Jihk\  eta 


cos«PA  = 


A» 


h^  +  k'  +  P' 


00B»PB  = 


A« 


Ki^k^^l'' 


cos*  PC  = 


h^  +  k^-^^' 


(2)  The  distance  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  (AA:Q  and  {pqr)  is  given  by  the  fol* 
losing  equation,  which  in  spedai  cases  may  also  be  more  or  less  simplified : 

«n.PO-  hp-¥kq+lr 

^"  V(A»  +  A^  +  P)(p*  +  g«  +  f*)* 

(3)  Calculation  of  the  values  of  A,  A;,  Z,  for  the  several  forms. — (a)  Tetragonal  trieoctahe- 
(^  (t  767).    B  and  C  are  the  supplement  angles  of  the  edges  as  lettered  in  the  figure. 


cos  B  = 


29 


A* 
A»  +  2A* 


008C  = 


2A*4^ 
A*  +  2A* 
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For  the  hamlhedral  focm  (f .  775),  000  B  = 


APFBZIDni. 


A«  +  W 


{b)  Trigonal  triBoetahedran.-^The  angles  A  and  G  are,  as  before,  fha  aappleiBttua  of  the 
iuterfaoial  angles  of  the  edges  lettered  as  in  t  7d9. 


cos  ▲  = 


2h*  -h  *»• 


oobB  = 


1 J  _^  OXi^ 

For  the  hemihedxal  form  (f.  770),  00s  B  =  ^-5 -, 

Tetnxhexahedron  (f.  770), 

'^^=ArHfe^'~'^  =  ArHP 

For  the  hemihedral  form  (f.  778),  00s  A'  =  rf— ^  .  cos  0'  =  rj — p. 
ffesBoeMsdnm  (f.  772). 

^•^  =  A«  +  *«4-<*''^®  =  ArrFTF'  ^°  =  A«  +  A*+r 

For  the  hemihedral  form  K[hJdl  tf.  777),  00s  B'  =  ^,^^,^j;. 

For  .r[A«],  00.  A  =;^.^^^y;  cos  C  =;^.^^^^. 

For  planes  lying  in  the  same  sone  the  methods  of  oalcnlation  giyen  on  p.  444  and  p.  44G 
are  made  use  of.  In  many  oases,  howerer,  the  simplest  method  of  eolation  of  a  giren  pn>b> 
lem  is  by  means  of  the  spherical  triangles  on  the  projection  (f.  700). 

IL  Tetragonal  STfiTEH. 

In  the  Tetragonal  System,  sinoe  the  vertical  axis  c  has  a  different  length  from  the  two 
eqaal  lateral  axes,  the  index  2,  referring  to  it,  is  never  exchangeable  for  the  o1±ier  indices,  A  and  k. 
The  general  form  [hkl]  consequently  embraces  all  the  planes  which  haye  as  their  symbole 
the  Afferent  arrangements  of  ±A,  ±k^  ±1,  in  which  I  always  holds  the  last  place.  We 
thos  obtain: 
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A.  Eotohedral  Forma, 


According  to  the  ralnes  of  A,  A,  and  I  in  this  general  form  (A  =  0,  A  =  A,  eta),  different 
3ases  may  arise.  By  this  means  we  obtain  a  list  of  all  the  possible  distinot  holohedral  f  onnt 
In  tills  ^f  stem.    Th«y  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Isometeio  System. 


MnxKB. 

1.  [A«];  A>A. 

2.  [hM];  As  A. 

8.  [hOl] ;  A  or  A  r=  0. 

4.  [AAO];  A>A,i  =  0. 

5.  [110] ;  A  =  A  =  1,  f  =  a 

6.  [100];  AsO,  <  =  0. 

7.  [001];  A=:A  =  a 


Kaumark. 


ainaime 
aiaitne 
a  :  Qoa  :  mo 
aitia:  coc 
a:  aicoo 
a  :  ooa  :  000 
aoa  :  ooa  :  e 


m-n], 

m], 

m^. 

[01 
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The  fonns  uiswerixig  to  these  genexal  ^jmbola  (compare  f.  790)  are  as  f oUowa : 

Ba9(d  pfofMi.— Symbol  [001],  inoluding  the  planes  (001)  and  (001), 

Pritnu. — (a)  Diametral  prism,  or  that  of  the  •ecand  seriei  (t  788).  Symbol  [100],  in 
dodinsr  the  four  i^anes  (100),  (010),  (TOO),  (OlO). 

(6)  unit  priam,  or  prism  of  ihe  ftrst  $efiei  (f.  784). — Symbol  [110],  embraoing  the  foni 
planeR  (110).  (110),  (110),  (110).     The  relation  of  these  two  prisms  is  shown  on  p.  26. 

(c)  (ktaffonal  prism  (f.  7ai).- Symbol  [hM],  indnding  the  eight  planes  (AJfcO),  {IM),  (khO), 
{hW),  (AJtO),  (HO).  {/A0\  ihlO), 

(ktoMlront  or  P^anMe2«.— There  are  two  series  of  octahedral  planes,  oorxesponding  to  the 
two  square  prisms,  (a)  Octahedrons  of  the  ueond,  or  <2tfim«^rtu  series.  Symbol  [aO^],  in- 
dnding eight  similar  planes.     The  form  [101]  is  shown  in  f.  786. 

{b)  Octahedrons  of  the  first,  or  unit  series. — Symbol  [A^,  embracing  eight  similar  planes. 
The  form  [111]  is  shown  in  t  787. 
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Octagonal  I^^mids.—The  general  symbol  [hkX]   embraces,  as  already  shown,  aixteen 
like  plimesi  whinh  together  form  the  ootagonal  pyramid  shown  in  f .  788. 


788 


789 
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liittl 


Meionite. 


The  lelatlona  of  the  rariouB  tetragonal  forms  will  be  nnderstood  by  reference  to  1  790, 
ihowing  the  prqeotion  for  the  crystal  represented  in  f .  789. 

B.  HemiKedral  Fotvm, 

Among  the  hemihedral  forms  there  are  to  be  distingnished  three  classes, 
as  shown  on  p.  28  ^  mo.  1.  Sphenoidal  hemihedrons,  oorresponding  to  the 
iiuiined  hemihedrons  of  the  isometric  system.  They  are  indicated  by  the 
lymbol  ff[AiW].     The  sphenoid  ir[lll]  is  shown  in  f.  791. 

2.  Pyramidal  hemihedrons,  that  is,  those  which  are  hemiholohedral,  and 
vertioally  direct.     These  are  indicated  by  the  symbol  K[hfd^. 

3.  Trapwridal  hemihedrons,  hemiholohedral  like  those  just  mentioned, 
bat  TertLoaUy  alternate.    They  haye  the  qrmbol  «'[AAq. 
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MathemAtiedl  BdaUonB  of  the  Tetragonal  System, 

(1)  The  distances  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  P(AA^  from  the  pinaooid  planes  100  (=  PA),  010 
=  PB),  GDI  (=  PC)  are  given  by  the  following  equations: 

cos*  PA  =  T5T — ij-i — =-1 ;   008*  PB  =  TTi — m — in  ;  cob*  ^C  =  vi^ — rrs — ii-L. 

These  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form : 

fcan»  PA  =  — jTT-i — ;  tan'  PB  =  — :rn — ;  *»n  PC  =  — =-# — • 
A*<j*      '  A*tf*      »  ^a* 

(8)  For  the  distance  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  QiJd)^  (p^)t  we  have  in  general : 

The  above  equations  take  a  simpler  form  for  special  cases  often  occurring. 

(3)  Planes  in  the  eame  tone, — ^For  the  general  case  of  planes  (hkl)  and  (pgr)  the  re 
lation  given  in  equation  4  (p.  44ff)  is  made  use  of.  In  the  special  cases,  practically  of  the 
most  importance,  where  the  planes  lie  in  a  zone  with  a  pinacoid  plane,  the  simplified  formulae 
are  employed. 

Fqx  the  oetagonal  pxism  this  relation  becomes: 

tan  (100)  {hkO)  =  cot  (010)  (AiH))  =  4- 

Determination  of  the  axis  6, — This  follows  from  equation  (1),  p.  446,  which,  for  this  case 
becomes: 

|cosPA=~coB  PC,  (a  =  l). 

For  an  octahedron  (AOO  ui  the  diametral  series,  we  have : 

tan  (AW)  (001)  =  y. 

For  the  unit  octahedron  (111),  we  have : 

tan  (111)  (OOl).cos  45*  =  A 

IIL  Hbxaoonal  Ststbm. 

The  Hexagonal  System  and  its  hemihedral,  or  rhombohedral,  division  are  both  included  by 
Bliller  in  his  RHOBiBonEDRAL  System  (see  p.  462).  All  hexagonal  and  rhombohedral  forms 
are  referred  by  him  to  three  equal  axes,  oblique  to  one  another,  and  normal  to  the  faces  of 
the  unit  rhombohedron.  This  method  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  failing  to  exhibit  the 
hexagonal  symmetry  existing  in  the  holohedral  forms,  since  in  this  way  the  similar  planes  of  a 
hexagonal  pyramid  receive  two  different  sets  of  symbols,  having  no  apparent  connection  with 
each  other.  It,  moreover,  hides  the  relation  between  this  system  and  the  tetragonal  system, 
which,  optically,  are  identical,  since  they  possess  alike  one  axis  of  optical  symmetry. 

The  latter  difficulty  was  avoided  by  Schrauf,  who  introduced  the  Orthohexaoonal  Sys- 
tem. In  this  the  optical  axis  was  made  the  crystallographical  vertical  axis,  and  otherwise 
two  lateral  axes,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  were  assumed,  a  and  a  f  8.  This  method,  how- 
ever, does  not  overcome  the  other  objection  named  above. 

In  the  method  of  Weiss  and  Naumann  a  vertical  axis,  coinciding  with  the  optical  axis,  was 
adopted,  and  three  lateral  axes  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it,  they  intersecting  at  angles  of 
00%  corresponding  to  the  planes  of  symmetry  in  the  holohedral  forms  (see  p.  463).  In  this 
way  only  can  the  symmetry  of  the  hexagonal  forms  be  clearly  brought  ont^  and  at  the  same 
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time  tiie  TelAtio&  between  the  hexagonal  and  tetragonal  systemfl  exhibited.  Recently  Groth 
(Tsch.  Min.  Uitth.,  1874,  223,  and  Phys.  Kiyst.,  1876,  p.  252)  has  shown  that  the  complete 
symbols  of  Weiss  and  Naumann  could  be  translated  into  a  reciprocal,  integral  form  after 
the  manner  of  Miller.  The  symbols  then  obtained,  as  was  also  shown,  admit  of  a  like  con- 
Tenient  use  in  calculation.  Essentially  the  same  method  was  proposed  in  18CG  by  Bravais, 
aad  his  suggestion  is  followed  here;  l^e  more  important  equations,  expressing  the  relations 
between  the  poles  of  the  planes,  their  indices,  and  the  axes  of  the  crystal  are  also  added. 
They  are  given  somewhat  in  detail,  since  they  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  works  on  Miller's 
System  before  refened  to. 

All  hexagonal  forms  are  referred  to  a  vertical  axis,  r ,  and  three  equal  lateral  axes  io  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  it,  intersecting  at  angles  of  60'* 
and  120'*  (f .  792).  The  general  symbol  for  a  plane  in  this 
system  is  (AJUt),  where  it  is  alwi^s  true  that  the  alge- 
hraio  sam  of  A,  A;,  J  is  zero,  that  is,  A  +  ik  +  i  =  0.  The 
indices  here  are  the  redprooaU  of  those  of  Naumann, 
except  that  the  index  I  has  the  opposite  sign,  and  the 
order  of  two  of  the  indices  is  inverted.  According  to 
him  the  general  symbol  of  any  plane  is  m-n  (=mP»), 


or,  in  full, — ^  aiainaimo. 


Thus  the  plane  3-}  (3P}) 


has  the  fall  qrmbol,  8a  :  a  :  f a  :  S<f,  or  to  correspond 
with  the  other  qrmbols  it  must  be  written,  8a  :  }a  :  a  :  8& 
The  recipro(»ls  of  the  latter  indices  are  ^  :  | :  1  :  |,  or, 
reduced  to  integers  (and  changing  the  sign  of  I)  (1231), 
which  is  the  symbol  according  to  the  plan  bete  fol- 
lowed. Similarly  the  plane  (2243)  gives,  on  taking  the 
redprocals,  y$  :  fan  ^a  i  ^^  which  is  equivalent  to  2a  :  2a 
:  a  :  ^c,  or  in  Naumann's  abbreviated  form  i-2  (=^P2). 

It  IB  the  great  advantage  of  this  method  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  change  the  almost  uol* 
verBally  adopted  symbols  of  WeiM  and 
Naumann  into  a  form  which  allow  of  all 
the  readiness  of  calculation  and  the  appli- 
cation to  the  spherical  projection  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  Miller's  System. 

In  calculations,  both  by  zone  equations 
and  other  methods,  only  two  of  the  indices 
^  it,  or  i  of  the  form  {?ikii)  need  bo 
employed,  with  the  remaining  index  t  (re- 
ferring to  the  vertical  axis).  This  is  ob- 
viously true,  since  the  three  indices  named 
are  connected  by  the  equation  h  +  k  -^  I 
=  0.  Disregarding,  then,  in  calculation 
the  third  index  /,  as  shown  beyond,  the 
planes  are  referred  to  two  equal  lateral 
axes,  intersecting  at  an  angle  of  120^, 
and  a  third  vertiod  axis  L 

The  symbol  [hkli]  in  its  more  gen- 
eral form  embraces  twenty-four  planes, 
as  IS  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the 
spherical  projection,  f.  793.  Here  A,  k,  I 
are  of  equal  value  and  mutually  exchange- 
able, with  the  condition,  however,  that 
their  algebraio  sum  shall  always  equal 
lero.  Ot  the  twenty-four  planes  of  the 
dihexagonal  pyramid,  the  following  are  those  of  the  upper  quadrants  mentioned  in  order 
from  left  to  right  around  the  circle  (f.  793).  Those  below  have  the  same  symbols,  except  that 
the  iniJAT  {  in  ^^aoh  case  is  Tni"'i«y : 


(«H) 


(hlkt) 


(DM) 

mi) 


In  tliiB  general  form  [AAZt]  the  following  npedal  case*  axe  powiUe,  each  one  giTing  iIm 
to  aa  independent  form  or  group  of  forma,  aa  seen  below : 
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AFPlNDnL 


Bbataib-Hillxb. 


t^»] 


*     '[1122];       A  =  A  =  l.-.f  =  «,<  =  J 


8. 


[OA^'l 
[Olll] 


4.  [hm] 

5.  [11201 

6.  [OliO] 
7  [0001] 


A  =  l,*  =  0.-.f  =  l 
»  =  0 

t  =  0,A  =  *  =  l.--/=8 
»  =  0,A;  =  0,  A  =  l.-.i=l 
A  =  A;  =  i  =  0. 


Naumahh.* 

n 

— -rina  laime 

[m-fftj 

fi-1 

2a  :  2a  :  a:iii« 

rm-»i 

2a  :  2a  :  a  :  6 

[1-2] 

00  a  :  a  :  a  :  md 

[ml 

coa  :  a  :  a  :  e 

m 

n 

—rainaiai^oe 

71-1 

[t-nl 

2a  :  2a    a:  ooe 

m 

ooa  :  a  :  a  :  oo6 

Ul 

oo  a  :  00  a  :  00  a  :  0 

[0] 

A.  Hohhedrdl  Famu, 

Iho  forms  to  which  these  B3nnbolB  belong  have  been  already  mentioned  on  pp.  8S-84. 
They  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  here.  They  are  taken  in  the  reyerse  order  from  that  given 
in  the  table. 

Basal  r)2anM.— Symbol  (0001)  and  (OOOl). 

Prisms.-  -.a)  The  unit  prism  (/).  General  qrmbol  [OlIO],  inolnding  (s*^  f.  793.  794)  the 
six  planes  with  the  foUowing  symbols:    (0110),  (1100),  (1010),  (OllO),  (1100),  (lOlO). 

(b)  The  diagonal  prism  (i-2).  General  symbol  [11 20],  induding  (f.  798,  795)  the  foUovr- 
ingsix planes:  (Il20),  (1210),  (2110),  (1120),  (l2lO),  (2ll0). 

(e)  The  dshexagtmal  prism  (»-n).  General  symbol  [AA;^],  embracing  the  following  twelTC 
planes  mentioned  in  order : 

(AJkZO),  {7M\  (MO),  {Wi(S\  {Vik^),  (^»),  {m%  (IiM),  {mO),  (IHO),  (i^XO),  (A:A2D). 

Hexagonal  pyramids  or  QuarUoids, — (a)  The  pyramids  of  i\ie  first  or  unit  series.  General 
symbol  [OAA»J  embracing  twelve^ similar  planes.  All  the  pyramids  of  this  series  lie  in  a 
zone  between  the  unit  prism  [0110]  and  tiie  base  [0001].  A  special  case  of  this  is  when 
A  =  A  =  t  =  1.    The  planes  of  this  form  (f.  796)  are  shown  on  the  projection,  f.  793. 


794 


[OlIO] 


795 


yr    o,  i 


t^-^ 


[1120] 


[Olll] 


[hkl%\ 


{h)  Pyramids  of  the  second,  or  diagonal  series.  (Jeneral  symbol  [AA2A2»],  including  twelve 
planes,  analogous  to  those  of  the  pyramid  nnit  series.  All  the  pyramids  of  this  series  lie  in 
a  zone  between  the  diagonal  prism,  whose  general  symbol  is  [1120],  and  the  basal  plane 
[0001]. 

TtDslve-sided  pyramids^  or  BeryUoids  (1  797).— General  symbol  [AAZf],  including  the  twenty- 
lour  planes  enumerated  on  p.  458. 


*  The  order  of  the  terms  in  th«  symbols  below  is  made  to  oorxespond  to  that  of  the  indicei 
Kk,l 


milleb's  smsM  of  obtstalloorapht. 
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B.  Hemihedrdl  Fonm, 

na  most  important  of  the  hemihednl  forma  in  thia  qratem  are  aa  foUowa  i 

1.  Ptbaxidal  hemihedriam. — Thia  oomea  nnder  the  head  of  holc^emihedxml  forma,  whioli 
are  Terfeically  direct  (aee  pp.  34,  86).  It  ia  indicated  like 
the  oorxeaponding  hemihedriam  in  the  tetragonal  ayatem 
ir[hkli\.    It  ia  common  on  apatite. 

2.  Bhombohedral  hemihedriam. — Theae  induded 
here  are  hemihdlohedral,  and  vertically  alternate.  They 
are  indicated  in  general  by  it  [hkli] .  Thia  daaa  is  import- 
ant, aince  it  embracea  the  Bhombohsdbal  DnriaioN. 

(a)  Bhambokedroni.  Symbol  ic[QA^t*] ;  the  nnit,  or 
fnndamental  rhombohedron  (+^  f*  798)  haa  the  aymbol 
*[pill],  including  the  aiz  planea:  (Olll),  (1011), 
lliOl),  (lOii),  (ilOi),  (Olli).  The  negative  rhombohe- 
dron  (~^f.  799)  indndea  the  planea:  (1101),  (Olll), 

(loii),  (Dili),  (ioii),  (lioi). 

(6)  ScalenoliedroM  (f.  800).     Symbol  k\JUcI%\, 

8.  Gtroidal,  or  trapezohedz«l  hemihedriam. —The 
forma  here  included  are  holohemihedral,  and  vertically 
alternate.    They  are  indicated  by  K{hkH]  .  aee  p.  89. 

4.  Tetratohbdribm.— Thia  may  be  (1)  rhambohedrdl^ 
indicated  by  itv[/ikli]  \  or  (2)  trapewohedral  (gyroldal),  aa  common  on  quarts,  having  the  gen  • 
ecml  qrmbol  tac'lhieHl, 


MatJumaUeal  BeUUioru  of  the  Hiexaganal  SyHem, 

Sn  the  Hexagonal  System,  aa  has  been  explained,  the  aymbol  in  general  haa  the  form 
[hJdi].  where  the  algebraic  sum  of  h,  k,  and  I  ia  zero.  Thia  general  symbol  baa  four  in> 
dices,  referxing  respectively  to  the  three  equal  lateral  axea  and  the  vertical  axis,  as  shown 
in  f.  792,  thus  showing  the  fundamental  hexagonal  symmetry  of  the  forms.  Since,  however, 
the  position  of  a  plane  is  known  by  its  intersection  with  three  axes  alone,  two  of  the  three 
indicee  A,  A;,  I  are  all  that  are  needed  in  calculation,  the  third.  ^,  being  a  function,  as  given 
above,  of  A  and  k.  The  mathematical  relations  of  the  planes  in  thia  system  are  brought  out  by 
referring  them  to  three  axes,  viz.,  two  equal  lateral  axes  H^  K^  (=  a  =  1)  oblique  (120'*  and 
60')  to  one  another,  and  a  third  axis  (c)  of  unequal  length  perpendicular  to  their  |dane. 

Thia  applies  also  to  the  calculation  by  zonal  equations.  The  indices  (u,  v,  w)  of  the  zone 
in  which  the  planea  {hkU)^  (p^O  lie,  are  given  by  the  scheme : 

h       k       i       h       k 

XXX 

p        q        t       p        q 

u^kt  —  qi     Y^ip  —  ht  w^^hq-^kp. 

(1)  The  diatanoea  (aee  f .  798)  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  (hkli)  from  the  polea  of  the  planei 
(lOlO),  (0110),  (IlOO),  and  (0001)  are  given  by  the  following  eqnationa: 

00.  PA = 00.  (A«o  (1010)  =  ^3.,^^^:;:;^. 


■  hk)' 


00.  PB  =  00.  (*«0  (OIIO)  =  ^sf  +  ilk^^l  +  kk)' 
oo.PM  =  oo.(»*«)(I100)=  ^8,-.^Jg.-*i'-HAifc)- 
«.PO  =  oo.(««)(000l)=  ^8,^^4^ii«'?.fuMr 
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(2)  The  distance  (PQ)  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  (?Mi)  and  {pgrt)  is  ffiresk  by  tiit 
equation : 

oo.pQ=      8*g  +  2c^hq  4-  M  -f  2hp  +  2iBq) 

^      V  LSr-'  +  4c:«(A»  H-  A'  +  hk)]  [U*  +  ^Xp"  +  g*  +  pg)r 

(3)  For  special  cases  the  above  formula  becomes  simplified ;  it  senres  to  giye  the  value  of 
the  normal  angles  for  the  several  forms  in  the  qrstem.     They  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Hexagonal  Pyramid  [OhM],  f.  706, 

co8X(termmal)=^-j,-^^-^;  cos  Z  (basal)  =  ^.^  ^  ^^,.,. 

For  the  hexagonal  pyiamids  of  the  second  seiiea  [0/i2fiSii]  the  anj^  have  the  sane  T«la«. 

(b)  Dihezagonal  Pyramid  [hkli], 

008  X  (see  f  797»  -  ^'^Jl*^'**'  +  *'+«*) 
006  X  (see  f.  787)  _  j^^— ^^^_^_^^^. 

ooaTtseef  ^7,  - S'"*  +  2^(2^  +  3** - V) 
M.  T  (see  f.  TOT)  _  g^,  ^  ^.,^^,  +  *«  +  A*)  • 

»  ,v.    IN  4<;»(A* +*•  +  **)-«• 

«*  '^  t***^)      =  3.-^  +  ia'(;.'  +  ;fc'  +  &fc)- 

(0)  Dihexagonal  Prism  [hklO], 

A«  +  *»  +  4AA: 


cos  X  (axial)       = 
00s  Y  (diagonal)  = 


2(h*  +  ¥'^hky 
2A»  +  tAJfc  -  A» 


2(/a*  4-  A:*  -h  a*)- 

(d)  fihombohedron  ic[OMt], 

▼  /*       •    n      8»«-2A*c« 
cosX(termmal)  =  3-^-j-j^. 

(«)  Boalenohedron  K[Wi]j 

yn       #  onn.      8i'±2^(2A*  +  2A*--*5 

co6Y(seef.800;-   3,'.  ^  4^.^,*  +  ;fc.  +  A*)  ' 
cos  Z  (basal)         -  g^^^' "^  ^*  +  ^^i^lJl' 

(4)  Relations  of  planes  in  a  zone. — The  general  equation  (3,  p.  446)  is  to  be  employed. 
For  the  pyramidal  zones  passing  through  the  pole  (0001)  it  takes  a  simpler  form,  viz. : 

*— -— 1     ^^_?P 
p  ~~  g  "  t  "tan  QC* 

If  Q  =  (Olll),  then : 

tan  PC  ^ 

tan  QO  ~  t  * 

Determination  of  the  axis  c.— The  value  of  c  may  be  determined  from  any  one  of  the 
equations  which  have  been  given.     The  following  are  simple  cases : 

tan  (M  2^  20(0001)  =  ^. 
Also  tan  (OM)  (0001) .  sin  60»  =  ^\  or  tan  (Olll)  (0001) .  sin  60*  :=  a. 
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IV.  Obthobhombic  System. 

The  Orihorhoinbio  Syatem  is  charaoterized  bj  three  unequal  reotang^olar  axes,  ^,  $,  a.* 
The  indices  h,  k^l  may  be  either  plus  or  minus,  in  the  general  form  [hkl],  but  they  are  nut 
exchan^ablo,  since  they  refer  to  axes  of  different  lengths.  This  general  symbol  then  embraces 
the  following  planes : 


!JS 


S 


(«2) 


S 


Afi  different  values  are  given  to  A,  1^  2,  this  general  form  becomes  more  or  less  spedaliaed. 
The  poasible  forms  are  as  follows : 


8. 


6. 
6. 

7. 


hkl]  ;  h>h. 
khl]  ih>  k. 
^W]  ;  A  =  k. 
hOl]  ;  A  =  0. 
Okl]  ;  A  =  0. 
hkO};  I  =0,h>k. 
\khO\;  I  =  0,h>  k, 
1101;  *=A;  =  1,  /=0. 
[100]  ;  k=l  =0. 
010]  ;h=zl  =0. 
001]  ;  hz=k=:0. 


dinkifnh 
ndil  ime 
d:l  ime 
diGoh  :mb 
codil  :me 
Ami  :  QDc 
n4^i  :qo6 
d:b  :  CDC 
d  :  ooS  :  coh 
ood  :  2  :  000 
00 d( :  ooS  :  h 


[«]• 

[m-»]. 
[m-JQ. 
[.-«]. 

[a 

[0]. 


These  symbols  belo] 
Pinac&id8.—(a)  " 


'  to  the  various  distinct  forms  of  this  system,  as  follows  : 
plane.     Symbol  [001],  including  the  two  planes  (001)  and  (OOi).    (6) 
MacropifMcoid.    Symbol  [100],  including  the  plane  [100],  and  [100]  opposite  to  it.    (c) 
Brachypinacaid.    Symbol  [010],  including  the  planes  [010]  and  [OiOl. 

Prw»w.--(a)  Unit  prism  (/).  Symbol  110,  includingfour  pianos,  (110),  (ilO),  (IIO),  (liO). 
(5)  Macrodiagonal  and  brachydiagonal 
prisms,  having?  respectively  the  symbols 
[hkO]  and  [khff],  \t  h  is  greater  than  k. 
Thus  the  symbol  i-2  corresponds  to  [210]> 
and  i-5  to  [1201 

Z>c>fne8.— -(a)  Macrodiagonal,  or  mocro- 
d&mes,  having  the  symbol  [hOt]  ;  and  {b) 
brachydiagoiml,  or  brachydomes,  with  the 
symbol  [Oil].  In  each  case  the  symbol 
embraces  four  similar  planes. 

(ktcthedrona  or  Pyramids, — The  sym- 
bol [hhl]  belongs  to  the  ei^ht  planes  oi  the 
unit  pyramids,  all  lying  in  the  zone  be- 
tween the  unit  prism  [110],  and  the  base 
[001].     If  A  =  J  the  form  is  then  [111], 

and  the  eight  planes  are :  (111),  (111), 

(ill),  ail),  (Hi),  (ill),  (iii),  (lii). 

Of  the  general  pyramids  two  cases  are 
possible,  either  [Aiq  or  \khX\,  when  h>k, 
these  correspond  respectively  to  the 
prisms  [hkff]  and  [khff\.  They  are  the 
macrodiagonal  and  brachydiagonal  pyra- 
mids of  Kaumann ;  thus  2-3  (=  <{:  26 :  2e) 
is  [211],  according  to  Miller,  and  2-2  (=  2^  :  5  :  2c)  is  [121]. 

The  same  lettering  is  employed  here  as  in  the  early  part  of  this  work ;  it  differs  from 


(^Ji).  Fj>d  the  biachydomes  (OA;/). 
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For  the  figures  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  forms  see  pp.  42-44.  Their  relations  will  be  under- 
stood from  an  examination  of  f.  801,  showing  the  projection  of  the  crystals  in  f .  768,  p.  444. 
It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  macrodiagonal  planes  lie  between  the  zonal  circles  (diameters) 
(110)  (001),  and  (100)  (001),  and  the  brachydiagonal  planes  between  (U0)(001)  and  (010)  (001). 

Mathematical  Belaiuma  of  the  Orthorhomhie  System, 

(1)  For  the  distance  between  the  pole  of  any  plane  F{7ikl)  and  the  pinaooid  planes  we 
haye  in  general : 

cos*  PA  =  cos»(A«)(100)  =  :  "^ 


oos«  PB  =  cos»  {hkl)  (010)  = 


k^a*<^ 


(2)  For  the  distance  (PQ)  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  (hkl)  and  (pqr)  : 

COsPQrr    : t= ^ 

(8)  For  planes  lying  in  a  zone,  the  general  relation  (p.  446)  is  to  be  employed.    For  the 

pecial  cases,  praoticfQly  of  most ' " ^*^-  " — "^-^ *' ^'-^  '" ^ 

(4)  To  determine  the  lengths  < 


Qiecial^cases,  practically  of  most  importance,  the  simplified  equations  which  follow  are  used, 
"    ""    ' I  of  the  axes,  the  general  equation  may  be  employed  : 


V-  cos  PA  =  -7-  cos  PB  =  4  COS  PC. 
hkl 


Here  PA,  PB,  PC  are  the  distances  from  the  pole  of  any  plane  (?ikl)  to  the  pinaooid  planes 
(lOO),  (010),  (001)  respectively.    The  brachydiagonal  axis,  df,  is  made  the  unit. 

If  the  anfi^le  between  any  dome  or  prism  and  the  adjoining  pinacoid  plane  is  giyen,  the 
relations  follow  immediately : 


relations  follow  immediately 

tan  PA  =  tan  (^W)(100)  =  ^ 
oh 

tan  PB  =  tan  (OA^  (010)  =  ^ 
tan  PC  =  tan  (hOl)  (001)  =  ?^ 


y.   MOMOCLINIC  StSTBM. 

In  the  Honoolinio  System  there  are  three  nnequal  axes,  and  one  of  these  makes  an  oblique 

angle  with  a  second.    The  axes  are  lettered  as  shown  in  f .  803, 

gQ2  ^  ^  yertical,  b  the  orthodiagonal  axis,  and  d  the  clinodiagonal 

axis  obUque  to  c,  but  at  right  angles  to  b.    The  symbol  [?ikl] 

embraces  only  four  similar  planes  in  the  most  geoeral  case,  for 

in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  one  of  the  axes,  iho  quairante 

above  in  front  correspond  alone  to  those  below  and  behind,  and 

y  those  above  behind  correspond  to  those  below  in  front.     This  is 

X  t  seen  clearly  in  the  projection  of  f.  808.     For   ±ht  ±k,  ±1  the 

qrmbol  [fikl]  includes  ttoo  distinct  forms,  vis. : 

(1)       (hkT)  {h^,  {hki) 

and     (2)       {hkl)  {hJO)  {hid) 

The  various  forms  are  as  follows: 


'..pV 


7 
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Pinaetrid$,^Bnm  [001].    Orfhopiaaeoid  flOO].    GlinopiaMoid  [010].     Saoh  ajmhol,  of 
oompmhending  two  pUnM  only. 

801 


Oroooite. 


Priams, — (a)  Unit  prism  [110],  =  d  :  6  :  oo  c  (7)  of  Naamann.  This  symbol  embraoes  fonr 
nmilar  prismatio  planes,  {h)  Otthodiagonal  prisms  [AibO],  where  A  >  A;,  the  poles  of  these 
pri-^ms  fall  on  the  prismatio  zonal  cixde  between  100  and  110  (see  f.  808).  They  correspond 
to  the  prisms  j-n  (=  d  :  n5  :  ooc)  of  Naamann.  (0)  Clinodiagonal  prisms.  Symbol  [MO], 
b  >  A;,  \yisMg  between  (110)  and  (010).     They  oon:e9pond  to  i-h  {=  nd\  b  :  (n c)  ot  Xaumann. 

ironies.  >-(a)  Hemiorthodomes,  indoding  two  cases,  (101)  and  (lOl),  the  minus  domes  of 
N'anmann  (opposite  the  obtnse  angle) ;  and  also  (101)  and  (101)),  the  plus  domes  of  Naamann 
(opposite  the  acate  angle  /9).  {b)  Olinodomes.  Symbol  [OAal],  embracing  four  similar  planes 
(0*0  (OiK),  (Oi;?),  (0^.  The  dmodome  [Oil],  equiTalent  to  1-i  (=aod  :  b  :  mc),  is  one  case 
in  this  form. 

P^omMlt. —The  pyramids  axe  all  hemi-pyramids.  (a)  The  symbol  [hM\  includes  the  unit 
pyramids  in  a  zone  between  [110]  and  [001].  (b)  The  symbol  [Md\  includes  two  sets  of  heml- 
pyramids,  whose  indices  have  been  giren  on  p.  410,  corresponding  respectively  to  —  P  and 
+P  of  Naumann. 

If  A  is  greater  than  k  these  are  orthodiagcnaL  pyramids,  corresponding  to  ±  (d  :  n&  :  oo  c)  of 
Xanmann.  The  qrmbol  [kM]  on  the  same  sapposition  indndes  two  sety  of  planes,  like  those 
of  p.  45S,  and  differing  only  in  being  eUnodiagonal ;  equivalent  Ui  {n4  :  b  :  coc)  ot  Naumann. 

The  orthodiagonal  planes  lie  between  the  zone  (100),  (001)  and  (110),  (001),  while  the  clino- 
diagonal are  between  the  latter  zone  and  (010)  (001),  as  is  seen  on  f.  803,  which  gives  the 
projection  for  1  804. 


MathemaHeal  JMaUam  for  ths  MonoeUnie  SyHem, 

(t)  The  distances  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  {Idd)  from  the  pinaooid  planes  axe  given  by  th« 
following  eqnationa : 

,x,JN  /^AAv ^^  -f  to&co8/9 

oo.PA  =  oo.(MOaOO)  =^^^=^:^=====^=^= ; 

kac  sin  /9 
006  PB  =  cos  (hJd)  (010)  =  /7n7T=^77"Tl -^  .^. —  «,,  z»        -^  • 

lab  -k-  hbe  COB  $ 


000  PC  =  cos  {hk^  (001^  = 
27 


y/h'b'c*  +  k^a*e^  sin*  /8  +  fa'b'  +  2/Uab'e  oos  $ ' 
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(2)  The  difltanoe  between  any  two  planes  may  be  expressed  in  general  form,  bat  in  all 
practically  arising  cases  the  end  can  be  attained  by  the  solation  of  one  or  more  spherical  tn* 
angles  on  the  projection. 

(3)  For  the  relation  between  the  planes  in  a  zone  the  general  equi»tion  before  given  holds 
good: 

cotPS-ootPB  __  (PQ).(SR) 
cotPQ  -  cotPB  "  (QE) .  (PS)* 

(4)  For  all  aones  passing  through  the  dinopinacoid  (010),  the  yalne  of  PB  may  be  taken  bm 
90"*,  and  the  above  equation  oonsequently  simplified : 

A  -  A     *^s  _  JL 

p  "  g  '    tan  QB  ""  r 

This  equation  is  espedally  valuable  for  determining  the  indices  of  plante  in  the  ptiamatio 
and  clinodome  series. 

(5)  To  determine  the  axial  relations  the  general  equation  admits  of  being  transformed  aa  as 
to  read: 

A^   ,     sin  PYA  _  p  sin  QYA       a^ 

I  '      sin  PYO  ""  r  •       sin  QYO  ~  e  » 

k         sinPYA  _  q^         sin  QYA  _   b^ 
^^  7'        cotPY^r*        cotQY""c- 

The  angles  PYA,  PYO  are  angles  which  may  be  calculated  directly  by  spherical  triangles 
from  the  measured  angles.  Similarly  for  QYA,  QYO.  PY  and  QY  are  the  angles  between 
the  given  plane  P  or  Q  with  the  dinopinacoid. 


YL  TBiCLmio  Ststem. 

In  the  Tridinic  System,  since  the  axes  are  unequal  and  all  mutually  oblique,  there  can  be 
no  plane  of  symmetry,  and  there  can  in  no  case  be  more  than  two  planes  induded  in  a  sing-le 
form.  The  three  axes  are  distinguished  as  a  vertical,  6^  a  longer  lateral,  or  macrodlagODal 
axis,  h,  and  a  shorter  lateral,  or  brachydiagonal  axis,  d.  The  position  assumed  for  the  axes 
is  shown  in  f .  250,  p.  80. 

The  general  symbol  [hk[\ ,  which  includes  eight  similar  planes  in  the  ortborhombic  ^stem, 
is  here  resolved  into  four  Independent  forms,  embracing  two  opposite  planes  only.  They 
are  thus: 

(1)®     <MS    ^»)i^     (^)S 

These  correspond  respectively  to  mP'n  (1),  m"Pn  (2),  niP.n  (3),  m,P/i  (4)  of  Naumann,  in 
— m-n ,  —m-n,  m-n'y  m-n',  as  the  abbreviated  symbols  are  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
work. 

Oontrary  to  the  usage  in  the  ortborhombic  system,  it  is  customary  to  make  [100]  the 
macTopinacoid  (i-i  =  (2  :  ao  5  :  oo  c),  and  [010]  the  brachypinaooid  (i-i  =  ootZ  :  6  :  ccck  Planes 
having  the  symbol  [h(X]  are  then  macrodomcs ;  and  those  of  the  symbol  [Oki\  are  bracby > 
domes.  Similarly  then  pyramids  {h  >  k)  of  the  form  [/iM]  are  macrodiagonal  planes,  and 
those  of  the  form  (fik()  are  brachydiagonal  planes.  The  unit  prism  consists  of  two  independent 
forms  (110),  (iiO)  (I'=ooP/),  and  (110),  (110)  (1  =oo',P). 

MathemaUcal  RdatioM  of  the  TrieUnie  System, 

In  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  axes  in  the  Tridinic  System  the  mathematioal  rela- 
tions are  less  simple,  aud  the  general  equations  deduced  as  before  become  so  oomplicated  as 
to  be  seldom  of  much  practiciJ  value.  Most  problems  which  arise  may  be  solved  by  the  zonal 
relations,  or  by  the  solution  of  the  spherical  triangles  in  the  projection.  Some  of  the  most 
Important  relations  (given  by  Schrauf)  are  as  follows: 


XILLEB's  8Y8TE1C  OF  (STSTALLOORAPHT. 
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If  the  angle  between  the  axes  X  and  Z  =  i|,  between  X  and  Y  =  C»  uid  between  Y  and  Z 
=  (  (see  £.  757) ;  if  also  a,  /9,  7  are  the  corresponding  angles  between  the  pinacoid  planes- 
then* 

cos /9  cos  7  —  COS  a  cos  7  cos  a  —  cos  iS  .      00s  3  cos  a -=  cos  > 

cos  I  =  ; — r-  -T .       COS  1|  = —. : .         COS  C  =  : : — z 

^  smfismy  sm7sma  *  nnasm^ 


and  00s*  FX  = 

where 


h^b^e*  A, 


008»PY: 


A!»a«c«  A. 


008*  PZ: 


Pa'b*  A, 


1  Ml  Ml 

Ai  =  [1+30080008/90087—  (cos*  a  +  00s'  0  +  cos*  7)]. 


Ml  =  A«yc*sin«a  +  ifc'aV  sin* /8  +  Pa^b^Bon^y  +  8/!^  («&  cos /8  sin  a  sin  7 
+  AA;ooos7sinasm/3  +  Ato  cos  a  sin /9  sin  7). 


Also 


oos^AX=-:^; 

Bin*   tm     ' 


008  BY  s 


A, 


sin"  /9 


cosGZ  =     .   *     , 
sm*  7 


When  PX,  FY,  PZ  hare  been  found  by  calculation,  then  the  following  equation  giyes  thit 
relation  of  tiie  axes : 

4-  COS  PX  =  -r-  cos  PY  =  4-  CO8  PZ. 
As  seen  in  f .  805. 
ooe  PX  =  sin  PBC  sm  PB  =  sin  PCB  sin  PC 
cos  PY  =  sin  PGA  sin  PC  =  sm  PAC  sin  PA 
COS  PZ  =  sin  PAB  sin  PA  =  sin  PBA  sin  PB 
I  and  also  from  these  it  follows  that — 

~  rin  PAC  =  4-  MD  PAB  ; 
k  I  • 


4-8mPBA=^smPB0; 
f  h  ' 


~  shi  PCB  =  4-  «n  PCA. 
n  n 


C  =  180'  -  CAB  ; 


H  =  180"  -  ABO  5 


f=180*- ACB. 


Rri«ation8  of  the  Sec  CKTHTALLnrE  Systems  in  Respect  to  Symmetry. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  spherical  projections  for  the  successive  systems  a  very  clear 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  d^^ee  of  symmetry  which  characterizes  each.  It  is  well  under* 
Btood  that  in  the  Isometric  System  there  are  nine  planes  of  symmetry ;  in  the  TC^rngonal, 
fite;  in  the  Hexagonal,  seven  ;  in  the  Orthorhombic,  three;  and  in  the  MonocUnic  only  one. 
These  relations  are  shown  on  the  projections  by  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  poles  about 
fche  respective  great  circles.     These  zone-circles  of  symmetry  are  as  follows  : 

Jwmetrie  System  (f .  766) :  1st,  the  three  diametral  zones : 


1.     (100),  (010),  (100). 
Also  the  diagonal  zones : 

4.  (110),  (001),  (ilO). 

5.  (liO),  (001),  (110). 

Tetragonal  SyOem  (f .  790) : 

1.    (100),  (010),  (100). 
Alsot 

4.    (110),  (001),  (TIO\ 


2.     (100),  (001),  (100). 

6.  (100),  (Oil),  (TOO). 

7.  (100),  (OH),  (iOO). 


8.    (010),  (001),  (OlO). 

8.  (010),  (101),  (010). 

9.  (010),  (lOl),  (OlO). 


2.     (100),  (001),  (iOO).  8.    (010),  (001),  (OlOJL 

5.    (liO),  (001),  (110). 
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HMogcnal  899tem  (1  798) ! 

1,    (lOlO),  (0001),  (lOlO). 
4.    (1120),  (0001),  (1120). 

Orthorhombic  SyUem  (f.  801) : 

1.    (100),  (010),  (lOO). 
MmoeUnio  Syitem  (f.  804) : 


A1"FJCK0JX. 


3.    (OlIO),  (0001),  (OIIO). 
5.    (1210),  (0001),  (1210). 

7.  (loio),  (oiiO),  (Iioo). 
a.  (100),  (001),  (ioo). 

1.    (100),  (001),  (iOO). 


8.    (IlOO),  (0001),  (lIOO). 
6.    (2110),  (0001),  (8ii0>. 


8.    (010),  (001),  (OlO). 


In  the  Tzklmio  System  there  is  no  plane  of  ^Tmrnetfy. 


Thb  Bhohbohsdral  Dtvibiok  of  Millbr. 

I 
The  following  projeotkm  (1  806)  is  added  in  order  to  ahow  the  relation  of  the  forma  in  th^ 

Hexagonal  and  Bhombohedral  SyBtexns  ai 
referred  to  the  three  eqnal  obliqne  axes  o^ 
Miller.    The  forma  are  aa  follows : 

The  planea  haying  the  indioea  (100), 
(010),  (001)  are  thoae  of  the  (pins)  funda- 
mental rhombohedron,  while  the  plane 
(111)  ia  the  baae.  The  planea  (221),  (121), 
(122)  are  thoae  of  the  minna  fondamental 
rhombohedron ;  with  the  planes  (100), 
(010),  (001)  they  form  the  nnit  hexagonal 
pyramid. 

The  hexagonal  nnit  prism  (7=  [0110]) 
haatheqrmbola:  (211),  (l2l),  (ll2),  (211), 
(I2i),  (1 12).  The  second,  or  diagonal  hexa- 
gonal prism  (t-2  =  [11 20])  has  the  symbols : 
(101),  (110),  (Oil),  (iOl),  (ilO),  (Oil). 

The  dihexagonal  pyramid  embraces, 
like  the  aimple  hexagonal  pyramid,  two 
forma,  [hld\  and  [efg]\  the  symbol  [hkl\ 
henoe  belongs  to  the  plna  acalenohedron, 
and  [efg]  to  the  minna  In  this  aa  in  other 
oaaea  it  is  true  that :«=— A  +  2A;  +  2^ 
/  =  2A  -  A  +  2^  ^  =  2A  +  2*  -  i. 

The  dihexagonal  prism  incladea  the  six 
planea  of  the  form  [^itO],  and  the  remain- 
ing aix  of  the  form  [<f  0]. 

Moat  <tf  the  problema  ariaing  nnder  this  i^yatem  oan  be  aolyed  by  the  sone  eq^nationa,  or 
bj  the  woddng  oat  of  the  q;>heSoal  tdaoglM  on  the  q;>here  of  piojeotion. 


APPENDIX   B. 


ON  THE  DRAWING  OF  FIGURES  OF  CRYSTALS. 


Ih  the  pxojection  of  ciystals,  the  eye  is  sapposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that  th« 
rays  of  light  fall  from  it  on  the  oxystal  in  parallel  lines.  The  plane  on  which  the  ozystal  is 
projected  is  termed  the  plans  of  projecUotL  This  plane  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  yer- 
tidU  ftzis,  may  pass  tftraugh  the  yertlcal  axis,  or  may  intersect  it  at  an  obUgvs  angle.  These 
different  positions  give  rise,  respectively,  to  the  horizontal,  yeAtical,  and  oblique  pro- 
jectiona  The  rays  of  light  may  faU  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of  projection,  or  inay  be 
oiJJqfuly  inclined  to  it ;  in  the  former  case  the  projection  is  termed  obthoORAFHIG,  in  the 
second  clinoobaphio.  In  the  horizontal  position  of  the  plane  of  projection,  the  projection 
U  always  orthographia  In  the  other  positions,  it  may  be  either  orthographic  or  cUnographic. 
It  is  generally  preferable  to  employ  the  vertical  position  and  dinograpfiic  projection,  and  this 
method  is  elnoidated  in  the  following  pages. 


Projection  of  the  Axes. 

The  pxojeotion  of  the  axes  of  a  ciystsl  is  the  first  step  preliminaiy  to  the  projection  of  the 
fonn  of  the  oiystal  itself.  The  projection  of  the  axes  in  the  isometric  system^  which  are 
eqaal  and  interaect  at  right  angles,  is  here  first  given.  The  projection  of  the  axes  in  the  other 
systems,  with  the  exception  of  the  hexagonal,  may  be  obtained  by  vaxying  the  lengths  of  the 
projected  isometric  axes,  and  also,  when  obliqne,  their  inclinations,  as  shown  beyond. 

Isomiebric  System. — ^When  the  eye  is  directly  in  front  of  a  face  of  a  onbe,  neither  the  sides 
Qor  top  of  the  crystal  are  fisible,  nor  the  planes  that  may  be 
situated  on  the  intermediate  edges.  On  taming  the  crystal 
a  few  degrees  from  right  to  left,  a  side  lateral  plane  is  brought 
in  view,  and  by  elevating  the  eye  slightly,  the  terminal  plane 
becomes  appvent.  In  the  following  demonstration,  the 
angle  of  revolution  is  designated  <»  and  the  angle  of  the  ele- 
Tstion  of  the  eye,  c.  Fig.  807  represents  the  normal  position 
of  the  horisontal  axes,  sapposing  the  eye  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  BB  ;  BB  is  seen  as  a  mere  point,  while  GO 
appears  of  its  actual  length.  On  revolving  the  whole  throngh 
a  number  of  degrees  equal  to  BMB'  (8)  the  axes  have  the 
position  exhibited  in  the  dotted  lines.  The  projection  of  the 
semiaxis  MB  is  now  lengthened  to  MN,  and  that  of  the  semi- 
axis  MO  is  shortened  to  MH. 

If  the  eye  be  elevated  (at  any  angle,  c),  the  lines  B'N,  BM, 
ud  G'H  will  be  projected  respectively  below  N,  M,  and  H, 
and  the  lengths  of  these  projections  (which  we  may  designate  6'N,  6M,  and  c'H)  will  be  dl* 
Rctly  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  lines  B  N,  BM,  and  C'H. 

It  is  usual  to  adopt  such  a  revolution  and  such  an  elevation  of  the  eye  as  may  be  expressecl 
\tj  a  simple  ratio  between  the  projected  axea  The  ratio  between  t£e  two  axes,  MN  :  M3I, 
u  projected  after  the  revolution,  is  designated  by  1  :  r ;  and  the  ratio  of  6'N  to  MN  by  1  :  t. 
Bnppose  r  to  equal  3  and  s  to  equal  2,  then  proceed  as  follows: 
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▲PPJCNDIZ* 


Draw  two  lines  AA',  H'H  (f.  806),  intenectiiig  one  another  at  right  angles.    Make  UH  =: 


808 
A 


TT  H  M ;  aud  from  B  draw  BM, 
$         2  * 


B  B  is  the  pro- 


K 

c 


1 


MH'  =  b,  Diyide  HH'  into  8  (r)  parts,  and  through  the 
points,  N,  N',  thus  determined^  draw  perpendiculars  to 
HH'.    On  the  left  hand  yertical,  set  off,  below  H .  a 

part  H'B,  equal  to—  A  =  ■ 

and  extend  the  same  to  the  vertical  N'. 
jection  of  the  front  horizontal  axis. 

Draw  BS  parallel  with  MH'  and  connect  SM.  From 
the  point  T  in  whidh  SM  intersects  BN,  draw  TG  par- 
allel with  MH.  A  line  (GC)  drawn  from  G  throngh  M, 
and  extended  to  the  left  vertical,  is  the  projection  of  the 
side  horizontal  axis. 

Lay  off  on  the  right  vertical,  a  part  HQ  equal  tc 

-MH,  and  make  MA  =  MA'=  MQ ;  AA'  is  the  vertical 

u 

axis.    It  as  here,  r  =  3,  and  «  =  2,  then  a  =  18*  26 , 
•*  and  •  =  9"  28',  for  cot  8  =  r,  and  cot  €  =  rs. 

Tetragonal  and  OrtharJiombie  Systems. — The  axes  AA',  CG',  BB,  constructed  in  the  manner 
described,  are  equal  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  projection  of  the  axes  of  a  tetra- 
gonal crystal  is  obtained  by  simply  laying  off,  with  a  scale  of  proportional  parts,  on  MA  aud 
MA'  taken  as  units,  the  value  of  tiie  vertical  axis  (c)  for  the  given  species.  Thus  for  zircon, 
where  c  =  'G4,  we  must  lay  off  *64  of  MA  above  M  and  the  same  length  below. 

For  an  orthorhombio  crystal,  where  the  three  axes  are  unequal,  the  length  of  c  must  as 
before  be  laid  off  above  and  below  from  M,  and  that  of  5  to  the  right  and  left  of  M,  on  CC  , 
MG  being  taken  as  the  unit.     It  is  usual  to  make  the  front  axis  MB  =  (!=!. 
ManoeUnie  System, — The  axes  I  and  d  in  the  monoclinic  system  are  inclined  to  one  another 

at  an  obliqe  angle  =  /3.  To  project  this  inclination,  and 
thus  adapt  the  isometric  axes  to  a  monoclinic  form,  lay 
off  (f .  800)  on  the  axis  MA,  Ma  =  MA  cos  /3,  and  on  the 
axis  BB'  (^before  or  behind  M,  according  as  the  inclination 
of  d  on  6\  in  front,  is  acute  or  obtuse)  M6  =  MB  x  sin  fi. 
From  the  points  b  and  a,  draw  lines  parallel  respectively 
with  the  axes  AA'  and  BB',  and  from  their  intersection 
D ,  draw  through  M,  1>'T>,  making  MD  =  MD'.  The  line 
DD'  is  the  clinodiagonal,  and  the  lines  AA,  G'G,  DD  re- 
present the  axes  in  a  monoclinic  solid  in  which  a  =  b  =zc 
=  1.  The  points  a  and  b  and  the  position  of  the  axis 
DD'  will  vary  with  the  angle  fi»  The  relative  valnes  of 
the  axes  may  be  given  them  as  above  explained ;  that  is, 
if  d  =  1,  lay  off  in  the  direction  of  MA  and  MA'  a  line 
equal  to  ^,  and  in  the  direction  of  MG  and  MG'  a  line 
equal  to  ft,  etc. 

I'riclinio  Syfttem.— The  vertical  sections  throngh  the 
horizontal  axes  in  the  triclinic  system  are  obliquely  in- 
clined ;  also  the  inclination  of  the  axis  a  to  each  axis  b 
In  the  adaptation  of  the  isometric  axes  to  the  triclinic  forms,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  the  requisite 
obliquity  to  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  vertical  sec- 
tions, and  afterwards  to  adapt  the  horizontal  axes.     The 
inclination  of  these  sections  we  may  designate  A,  and  ob 
heretofore,  the  angle  between  a  and  6,  7,  and  a  and  c,  ^3. 
BB'  is  the  analogue  of  the  brachydisgonal,  and  GG  of  the 
macrodiagonsL     An  oblique  inclination  may  be  given  the 
vertical  sections,  by  varying  the  position  of  either  of 
these  section  a     Permitting  the  brachydiagonal  section 
ABA'B'  to  remain  unaltered,  we  may  vary  tiie  other  sec- 
tion  as  follows: 

Lay  off  (f.  810)  on  MB,  M6'=  MB  x  cos  A,  and  on  the 
axis  G  G  (to  the  right  or  left  of  M,  aooording  as  the 
acute  angle  A  is  to  Uie  right  or  left),  Me  =  MG  x  sin  A ; 
completing  the  parallelogram  M6'  Dc,  and  drawing  the 
diagonal  MD,  extending  the  same  to  D'  so  as  to  make 
MD':-  MD,  we  obtain  the  line  DD' ,  the  vertical bi^od 


ftnd  Cy  is  oblique. 

810 
A 


Oir  THE  PBAWmO  OF  VTOITBE8  OF  CRYSTALS. 
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J  throogb  this  line  is  the  oorract  maerodiagonal  aection.  The  inclination  of  a  to  th« 
oeir  maerodiagonal  DD'  is  still  a  rig^ht  angle  ;  as  also  the  inclination  of  a  to  (,  their  obliqna 
indinatioiis  may  be  giyen  them  /»  follows :  Lay  off  on  MA  (f  810),  Ma  =  MA  x  cos  ^,  and 
30  the  axis  BB'  (bxachjdiagonal),  Mb  =:=  MB'  x  sin  ^.  By  completing  the  parallelogram  Ma, 
K5,  the  point  E'  is  determined.  Make  ME  =  ME;  E£  is  the  projected  bracbjdiogonal. 
Again  lay  off  on  MA,  Ma'=  MA x  oos  a,  and  on  MD\  to  the  left.  M^  =■  MD'  x  sin  a.  Dra^ 
lines  from  a'  and  d  parallel  to  MD  and  MA ;  F\  the  intersection  of  these  lines,  is  one  extremity 
of  the  maerodiagonal;  and  the  line  FF',  in  which  MF  =  MF',  is  the  maerodiagonal.  The 
Tertical  axis  AA'  and  the  horiaontal  axes  EE'  (brachydiagonai)  and  FF'  (macrodiagonoJ)  thus 
obtained,  are  the  axes  in  a  tridinio  form,  in  which  a  =  6  =  0  =  1.  Different  Talaes  may  bo 
given  these  axes,  according  to  the  method  heretofore  illustrated. 

Uexagonal  8y*Um. — In  this  system  there  are  three  equal  horiaontal  axes,  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  axis.  The  normal  position  of  the  horizontiU 
axes  is  represented  in  f .  811.  The  eye,  placed  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  YY,  observes  two  of  ^e  semiaxes,  MZ 
and  MU,  projected  in  the  same  straight  line,  while  the 
third,  MHT,  appears  a  mere  point.  To  give  the  axes  a 
more  eligible  position  for  a  representation  of  the  various 
planes  on  the  solid,  we  revolve  them  from  right  to  left 
through  a  certain  number  of  degrees  9,  and  elevate  the 
eye  at  an  angle  «.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  figure  repre- 
sent the  axes  in  their  new  situation,  resnlUng  from  a 
revolution  through  a  number  of  degrees  equal  to  8  = 
TMY'.  In  this  position  the  axis  MY  is  projected  upon 
HP,  MU'  upon  MN,  and  MZ  on  MH.  Des  gnating  the 
intermediate  axis  I,  that  to  the  right  II,  that  to  the  left 
in,  if  the  revolution  is  such  as  to  give  the  projections 
of  I  and  II  the  ratio  of  1  :  2,  the  zehitions  of  the  three 
projections  will  be  as  follows :  I  :  II  :  III  =  1  :  2  :  8. 

Let  us  take  r  (=:  PM  :  HM)  equal  to  8,  and  <  (=r  ^'P  : 
PM)  equal  to  2,  these  being  the  most  convenient  ratios  for 

representing  the  hexagonal  crystalline  forma     The  following  will  be  the  mode  of  construo 
tion: 

1.  Draw  the  lines  AA«  HH  (f.  812)  at  right  angles  with,  and  bisecting,  each  other.  Let 
HM  =  ft,  or  HH  =  %b  Divide  HH  into  six  parts  by  vertical  lines.  These  lines,  induding 
the  left-  and  right-hand  verticals,  may  be  numbered  from  one  to  six,  as  in  the  figure.  In  the 
first  vertical,  below  H,  lay  off  HS  =  \b^  and  from  S  draw  a  line  through  M  to  the  fourth 
TsrticaL     YY'  is  the  projection  of  the  axis  I. 

2.  From  Y  draw  a  line  to  the  sixth  vertical  and  parallel  with  HH.    From  T,  the  extremity 
of  thM  line,  draw  a  line  to  N  in  the  second  vertical 
Then  from  the  point  U,  in  whioh  TN  intersects  the 
fifth  verticaL  draw  a  line  through  M  to  the  second 
rertieal ;  UU'  is  the  projection  of  the  axis  IL 

3.  From  R,  where  TN  intersects  the  third  verti- 
cal, draw  RZ  to  the  first  vertical  parallel  with  HH. 
Then  from  Z  draw  a  line  through  M  to  the  sixth 
Tertical :  this  line  ZZ'  is  the  projection  of  the  axis 
lU. 

4.  For  the  vertical  axis,  lay  off  from  N  on  the  seo- 
ODd  vertical  (f.  812)  a  line  of  any  length,  and  con- 
itract  upon  this  line  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  one  side 
(NQ,  of  this  triangle  will  intersect  the  first  vertical 
at  a  distance,  HV,  from  H,  corresponding  to  Z  H  in 
f.  811 ;  for  in  the  triangle  NHV,  the  angle  HNV  is 
an  angle  of  80%  and  HN  =  ^MH.  MY  is  therefore 
the  radius  of  the  drcle  (f.  811).  Make  therefore 
)Ul  =  MA'=:  MV  ;  AA'  is  the  vertical  axis,  and  YY', 
ircj ,  ZZ'  are  the  projected  horizontal  axes. 

The  vertical  axis  has  been  constructed  equal  to  the  horizontal  axes.  Its  actual  length  la 
different  hexagonal  or  rhombohedral  forms  may  be  laid  off  according  to  the  method  sufficiently 
explained. 

The  projection  of  the  isometric  and  hexagonal  axes,  having  been  once  aeeuraUly  made,  and 
that  on  a  conveniently  large  scale,  may  be  kept  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  will  then  answer 
all  subsequent  requirements.  Whenever  needed  for  use,  these  axes  may  be  transferred  to  a 
iheet  of  paper,  and  then  adapted  in  length,  or  inclination,  or  both,  to  the  case  in  hand. 
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Pbojegtion  of  thb  Forms  of  GBTsrALS. 

SimpU  /ornu.— When  the  axial  oroBs  has  been  oonatmcted  for  the  giTen  apedea,  t-lie  anil 

octahedron  is  obtained  at  onoe  bj  joining  the 
extremities  of  the  axes,  AA',  BB\  GC\  as  in 
f.  818.  Here  as  in  all  oases  the  lines  whicti 
fall  in  front  are  drawn  strongly,  while  those 
behind  are  simply  dotted. 

For  the  diametral  prisnu  draw  throa^^h  B, 
B\  G,  G',  of  the  projected  axes  of  any  speciec^ 
lines  parallel  to  the  axes  BB',  CC\  until  they 
meet;  they  make  the  parallelogram,  ctbed, 
which  is  a  transyetse  section  of  the  prism,  pari 
allel  to  the  base.  Through  a,  6,  c,  d  drains 
lines  parallel  and  equal  to  the  vertical  axis^ 
making  the  parts  aboTe  and  below  these  pointy 
equal  to  the  Tertical  semiaxis.  Then,  connect 
the  extremities  of  these  lines  by  lines  paralle] 
to  ab^  be^  cdf  da^  and  the  figure  will  be  that  of 
the  diametral  prism,  corresponding  to  the  axel 
projected. 
In  the  case  of  the  isometric  system  this  dia^ 
metral  prism  is  the  cube,  whose  faces  are  represented  by  the  letter  U\  in  the  tetragonal 
^stem  it  is  tiie  prism  0,  «-i ;  in  the  orthorhombic,  the  prism  0,  t-t,  t-i ;  in  the  monodinio,  the 
prism  0,  i-i.  i'\ ;  in  the  tridinic,  0,  »'-!,  ^. 

The  unit  vertical  prism  in  the  tetragonal,  orthorhombic,  and  olinometnc  systems  may  be 
projected  by  dmwing  lines  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  AA'  through  B,  G,  B',  G',  mi^ng  the 
parts  above  and  below  these  points  equal  to  the  vertical  semiaxis ;  and  then  connecting  the 
extremities  of  these  lines  by  lines  parallel  to  BG,  QE\  B'G ,  G  B.  The  plane  BGB  G  is  a 
transverse  section  of  snch  a  prism  parallel  to  its  base.  It  is  the  prism  0,  /,  in  each  of  the 
^stems  excepting  the  tridinic,  and  in  that  0,  /,  /' ;  a  square  prism  in  the  tetragaial  syatem ; 
a  right  rJujmbic  in  the  orthorhombic ;  an  obUgue  rhombic  in  the  monodinio ;  an  oblique  rhom- 
boidal  in  the  triclinio. 

Other  simple  forms  under  the  difFerent  systems  are  constracted  in  essentially  the  same  way. 
It  is  only  necessaiy  to  lay  down  upon  the  axes  each  plane  of  the  form,  in  lightly  drawn  lines, 


note  the  points  where  it  interseoti  the  adjoining  planes,  and  draw  these  in  mors  strongly. 
When  the  process  is  complete  the  construction  lines  may  be  erased.  The  process  will  be 
illustrated  by  f .  814  and  f .  815.  In  the  former  case  it  is  required  to  draw  the  trigonal  triaoo 
tahedron,  whose  symbol  is  A 
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In  f.  814  Uie  three  planes  of  the  fint  octant  are  Tepresented,  they  are  2  : 1  : 1, 1  :  2  :  1, 
a: id  1  :  1  :  2.  It  will  be  seen  here,  what  is  always  true,  that  the  two  points  of  intersection 
required  to  detennine  the  line  of  intersection,  He  in  Vie  axial  planei.  These  lines  of  interseo- 
tion  are  represened  by  the  dotted  lines  iu  f.  814.  If  the  same  process  be  performed  for  the 
other  octants,  the  complete  form,  as  in  f .  816,  will  be  obtained. 

Siniilaxly  in  f.  815.  the  octagonal  pyramid  1-2  is  constructed ;  the  figure  shows  the  planes 
of  one  octant  only,  c  :  2a  :  a,  and  e  :  a  :  2a,  and  the  dotted  line  gives  their  liqe  of  interseo- 
tion.  Carry  out  the  same  plane  of  con»truction  in  the  other  octants,  and  the  form  of  f.  817 
will  result 

The  oonstruction  of  the  various  crystalline  forms,  by  this  method,  especially  those  of  the 
isometric  system,  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  instructive  process,  and  will  lead  to  a  clear 
ondentanding'of  the  forms  themselves  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  Another  and  quicker, 
thoogh  more  mechanical  method  of  constructing  the  isometric  forms  may  also  be  given. 

Prtjeetitm  of  Simple  Isometiic  Forme. — This  method  depends  upon  the  principle  that  in  the 
different  isometric  forms  the  vertices  of  the  solid  angles  ore  occupied  by  one  or  more  of  the 
iateraxes  (p.  16).  If,  therefore,  these  points  (the  extremities  of  the  interaxes),  can  be  deter- 
mined in  tiie  several  ciystalline  forms,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  connect  them  in  order  to  obtain 
the  projection  of  the  solid  itself. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  construction  of  figures  of  isometric  crystals,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
at  hand  the  figure  of  a  cube  projected  on  a  lazge  scale,  with  its  axes,  and  its  trigonal  (octahe- 
dral), and  rhombic  (dodecahedral)  interaxea. 

The  values  of  the  interaxes  t  and  r,  for  a  given  form,  are  obtained  by  adding  to  their  nor- 
mal length  the  values  of  t'  and  r*  respectively  given  l^  the  following  equations ;  Uiose  of  th« 
octahedron  being  taken  as  a  unit : 

f  _  2m»  —  {m-^n)  _  n  — 1 

""    mn  -^{m  +  n)  '        ""  n  +  1  * 
The  proportion  to  be  added  to  the  interaxes  for  some  of  the  common  forms  is  as  follows: 
t  r  t  r 

2  i  0  ^2  1  i 

i  i  0  ».8  t  i 

8-1  i  *  2-2  i  i 

4-2  ♦  J  »-«  i  i 

To  construct  the  form  4-2,  the  octahedron  is  first  to  be  projected,  and  its  axes  and  intel^ 
axes  drawn.  Then  add  to  each  half  of  each  trigonal  interaxis,  five-sevenths  of  its  length ; 
and  to  each  half  of  each  rhombic  interaxis,  one- third  of  its  length.  The  extremities  of  the 
lines  thus  extended  are  situated  in  the  vertioes  of  the  solid  angles  of  the  hexoctahedron  4-2, 
and  by  connecting  them,  the  projection  of  this  form  is  completed. 

In  the  inclined  hemihedral  isometric  forms  (p.  20),  the  rhombic  interaxes  do  not  terminate 
in  the  rertioes  of  the  solid  angles,  and  may  therefore  be  thrown  out  of  view  in  the  projection 
of  these  solids.  The  two  halves  of  each  trigonal  interaxis  terminate  in  the  vertioes  of  dis- 
nmilar  angles,  and  are  of  unequal  lengths.  One  is  identical  with  the  corresponding  interaxis 
in  the  holohedral  forms,  and  is  called  the  holohednd  portion  of  the  interaxis ;  the  other  is  the 
hemihedral  portion.  The  length  of  the  latter  may  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  half  of 
the  octahedral  interaxis  that  portion  of  the  same  indicated  in  the  formula : 

2mn  —  (m  —  n) 
mn  -h  (m  —  n)  * 

If  the  diiferent  halves  of  the  trigonal  interaxes  be  assumed  at  one  time,  as  the  holohedral, 

and  again  as  the  hemihedral  portion,  the  reverse  forms  --—-^  and  —  Y!^^  may  be  projected. 

2  2 

The  following  table  contains  the  values  cf  the  above  fraction  for  several  of  the  inclined 
hemihedral  forms,  and  also  the  corresponding  values  for  the  holohedral  portion  of  the  inter- 
uda: 

HoL  interax.    Hem.  intenx.  HoL  Interaz.    Horn.  Intermx, 

<-^  (t  7«,  p.  20)       0  3  ^-?i(185)  i  1 

i^>(f.81)  i  8  '-^^f.«)  *  » 


8 


» 
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The  paraUd  hemihedron$  (for  example,  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  or  hemi-tetrahezahe- 
dron)  contain  a  solid  angle,  sitnated  in  a  line  between  the  extremities  of  each  pair  of  semiaxefl. 
which  is  called  an  wnaymmetriccU  solid  angle.  The  vertices  of  these  angles  are  at  tineqaal 
distances  from  the  two  adjacent  axes,  and  therefore  are  not  in  the  line  of  the  rhombic:  inter - 

axes.     The  co-ordinates  of  this  solid  angle  for  any  form,  as    -»     ,  ™<^7  ^  fonnd  by  the  for- 

fniu  —  1)          niTn  —  1)  <©  • 

mulas  — ^^ :r  and r- .    By  means  of  these  formulas,  the  situation  of  two  points,  a 

and  b  (f.  818),  in  each  of  the  axes  may  be  determined  :  and  if  lines  are  drawn  through  a  and 
b  in  each  semiaxis  parallel  to  the  other  axes,  the  intersections  o  e',  of  these  lines  will  be  the 

vertices  of  the  nnaymmetrical  solid  angles,  those  marked  e  of  the  form      "     and  those  marked 

•*  of  the  form  —  ^-jr^- 


The  trigonal  interaxes  are  of  the  same  length  as  in  the  holohedral  forms.  The  values  of 
Iheee  interaxes,  and  of  the  coordinates  of  the  unsymmetrical  solid  angle  for  different  parallel 
hemihedrons,  are  contained  in  the  following  table  : 


Trigonal 
interaxiii. 

Ooflrd.  of  the 
nnqrm.  S.  A. 

^{f.lOO,p.S83)       i 

»         ♦ 

[4-3]                             . 
"2"                             * 

4      f 

Trigonal 
intamzia. 


[•-I] 


rMi 


(sim.  f.  02) 


(«.«8) 


OoOrd.  of  the 


Prqfeetion  of  a  Rhombohedran. --To  construct  a  rhombohedron,  lay  off  verticals  through  the 
extremities  of  the  horizontal  axes,  and  make  the  parts  both  above  and  below  these  extremitiea 
equal  to  the  third  of  the  vertical  semiaxis  (f.  819).  The  points  E,  E,  E',  E',  etc.,  are  thus 
determined  ;  and  if  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  axis  be  connected  with  the  points  E  or  £  , 
rhombobedrons  in  different  positions,  mR,  or  —  mR,  will  be  constructed. 

SccUenohedron, — The  soalenohedron  m*^  admits  of  a  similar  construction  with  the  rhombohe 
dron  mR.  The  only  variation  required,  is  to  multiply  the  vertical  axis  by  the  number  of 
units  in  n,  after  the  points  E  and  E'  in  the  rhombohedron  mR  have  been  determined  ;  then 
connect  the  points  E,  or  the  points  E',  with  one  another  and  with  the  extremities  of  the  ver- 
tical axis. 

2.  Complex  Forms. — When  it  is  required  to  figure  not  only  the  planes  of  one  form,  that 
is,  those  embraced  in  one  symbol,  but  also  those  of  a  number  modifying  one  another,  a  some- 
what different  process  is  found  desirable.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  construct  a  complex  form 
in  the  way  mentioned  on  p.  466,  each  plane  being  laid  off  on  the  given  axes,  and  its  intersec- 
tion-edges with  adjoining  planes  determined  by  two  points,  always  in  the  axial  sections,  which 
it  has  in  common  with  each.  In  this  way,  however,  the  figure  will  soon  become  so  complex 
as  to  be  extremely  perplexing,  and  thus  lead  to  error  and  consequent  loss  of  time. 

This  difficulty  is  in  part  avoided  by  the  use  of  one  projection  of  the  axes  on  a  larger  scale, 
upon  which  the  directions  of  the  intersection-lines  are  determined,  while  a  second  smialler  one, 
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placed  below  and  panllel  to  it  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  is  used  for  the  actual  drawing  of 
the  dystoL  In  moat  caaes,  however,  the  crystal  may  be  drawn  as  oonvenientl?  without  the 
use  of  the  second  set  of  axes.  The  size  of  the  figure  may  be  either  that  which  is  to  be  finally 
requimd,  or,  more  advantageously,  it  maybe  drawn  two  or  three  times  laiger  and  then  reduced 
by  photography.  This  method  is  especially  to  be  recommended  when  the  figures  are  finally 
to  be  engraved  on  wood,  since  from  the  enhirged  drawing  they  may  be  phot<^^phed  directly 
upon  the  wood  of  any  required  size,  and  thus  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  attained. 

AppiieaUon  of  Quenstedt*s  Projection. —  The  process  of  determining  the  direction  of  the 
intersection-edges  is  much  simplified  if  the  principles  of  Quenstedt^s  Ftojection  (p.  55)  are 
made  use  of.  In  other  words,  the  symbol  of  every  plane  is  so  transformed  that  for  it  the 
length  of  the  vertical  axis  is  unity.  This  extremity  of  the  vertical  axis  is  then  one  point  of 
intersection  for  all  planes  whatsoever,  and  the  second  point  will  always  lie  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  that  of  the  lateral  axes.  The  change  in  the  symbol  requires  nothing  but  that  the 
qnnbol,  expressed  in  full,  should  be  divided  by  the  coefficient  of  the  vertical  axis.  The  direc- 
tion of  each  intersection-edge,  when  determined,  is  transferred  to  the  figure  in  process  of 
oonstmction  by  means  of  a  small  triangle  sliding  against  a  ruler  some  8  inchee  in  length.  It 
will  be  found  in  practice  that,  especially  when  this  method  is  employed,  it  ia  not  necessary 
to  actnaUy  draw  all  the  lines  representing  each  plane,  but  to  note  simply  the  required  points 
of  intersection.  This  method  and  its  advantages  (see  Klein,  Einleitung  in  die  Krystallberech- 
nun^,  11^  p.  387)  will  be  made  clear  by  an  example. 

It  18  required  to  project  a  crystal  of  andolusite  of  prismatic  habit,  showing  also  the  planes 
i-f,  «,  1  I,  1,  22.  1-i,  and  a 

It  is  evident  that  an  indefinite  number  of  figures  may  be  made,  including  the  planes  men- 
tioned, and  yet  of  very  different  appearance  according  to  the  relative  size  of  each.  It  is 
Qsually  desirable,  however,  to  represent  the  actual  appearance  of  the  oiystol  in  nature,  only 
in  ideal  symmetry,  hence  it  is  veiy  important  in  all  cases  to  have  a  sketch  of  the  ciystal  to 
be  represented,  showing  the  relative  development  of  the  different  planes.  If  this  sketch  ia 
made  with  a  little  core,  so  as  to  show  also  the  parallelism  of  the  intersection-edges  in  the 
occurring  zonee,  it  will  give  material  aid.  The  zones,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  a  great  help  in 
drawing  figures  of  crystals,  and  they  should  be  carefully  studied,  since  the  common  direction 
of  the  intersection-edge  once  determined  for  any  two  fiones  in  it,  will  answer  for  all  othera 


The  first  step  la  to  take  the  projection  of  the  isometric  axes  already  made  once  for  all  on 
t  conveniently  large  scale,  and  which,  as  before  suggested,  is  kept  on  a  card  of  large  size, 
and  ready  to  be  pierced  through  on  to  the  paper  CToployed.  These  axes,  now  of  equal  length, 
most  be  adapted  to  the  species  in  hand.  For  andalusite  the  axial  ratio  is  c  :  ^  :  a  =  0*712  : 
1014  : 1 ;  hence  the  vertical  axis  e  must  have  a  length  *71  of  what  it  now  has,  and  the  lateral 
axis  one  1  '01 ;  these  required  lengths  are  determined  in  a  moment  with  a  scale  of  equal  ports. 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  the  predominating  form,  the  prism  I,  Obviously  its  intersection* 
edges  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  its  basal  edges,  intersecting  0,  are  parallel  to  ps^ 
tq  in  the  projection  (f.  820).  The  planes  s-i,  and  t-  2  are  now  to  be  added,  whose  interRectioufl 
irith  each  otiier  and  with  I  are  parallel  to  c.  The  position  of  one  edge,  //i-2,  having  been 
token,  that  of  the  other  on  the  other  side  ia  determined  by  the  point  where  a  line  parallel  to 
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the  axiB  y>  meets  the  basal  edge  of  the  prbm.     Similarly  the  position  of  the  same  prismatic 
edges  behind  are  given  bj  the  intersection  of  lines  from  front  to  roar  parallel  to  the  axis  <l. 

The  prisms  drawn,  it  remains  to  add  the  terminal  planes,  and  as  they  thus  modify  one  an- 
other's position,  they  are  drawn  together.  The  required  intersection-lines  are  easily  obtained. 
The  macrodome  1-i  is  the  plane  passing  through  the  point  c  and  intersecting  the  horizontal 
plane  in  the  line  paq ;  this  line  is  obviously  the  direction  of  its  intersection-edge  with  i-%  and 
with  0,  The  prism  »-2  appears  (f.  820)  as  the  two  lines  mm\  nn  ;  the  line  mm  produced 
beyond  m  meets  paq  at  e,  this  will  be  one  common  point  for  the  two  planes  l-i  and  »-2  ;  the 
second  common  point  is,  as  always,  the  point  6,  hence  the  line  joining  these  two  points,  trans- 
ferred to  the  crystal  in  the  way  described,  gives  the  required  intersection- edge  for  »-2  and  l-i. 
Similarly  for  i-i  on  the  right,  the  two  points  of  intersection  are  c,  and  the  point  where  ii  n 
and  qap^  produced,  meet,  and  this  gives  the  second  intersection-edge.  The  planes  l-i  ar?d  1 
(right)  meet  at  d  and  c ;  hence  the  line  <^  gives  the  direction  of  their  in*  ersection-edge,  wliioh 
is  also  the  direction  of  that  of  l-i  and  1  (left),  and  of  1  and  2-2,  right  and  left  on  both  aides. 
Still  again,  the  plane  2-2  has  the  full  symbol  23  :  ^  :  2/,  or  c  :  ^6  :  a  ;  and  hence  intersects  the 
horizontal  plane  (f.  820)  in  the  lines  as  (right),  at  (left),  and  a'q^  a'p  (behind).  Hence  the 
intersection-edge  of  7,  2-2,  l-i  has  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  points  c  and  s  (rig-ht), 
and  similarly  to  the  left  and  behind.  The  intersection-edge  of  2-^  front,  and  2-2  behind,  has 
tiie  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  points  e  and  x  (right)  and  c  and  y  (left). 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  intersection-edges  of  the  planes  wUl  be  clear  from  this  ex- 
ample. Practical  facility  in  drawing  figures  by  this  or  any  other 
method  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  practice. 

It  will  be  found  that  at  almost  every  step  ther«  is  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  work — thus  every  point  of  intersection 
on  the  basal  plane  behind  must  lie  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  cor- 
responding point  in  front  on  the  basal  plane,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  a;  so,  too,  the  point  of  intersection  of  2-2  and  /  (front),  2-2 
and  7  (behind),  on  one  side,  must  be  in  the  line  of  the  horizontal 
axis  (h)  with  that  on  the  other  side,  and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

If  it  were  required,  as  is  generally  necessary,  to  complete  the 
form  (f .  821)  below,  it  is  unnecessary  to  obtain  any  new  intersec- 
tion lines,  since  every  line  above  has  its  corresponding  line  oppo- 
site and  parallel  to  it  below.  Moreover,  in  an  orthorhombic  crys- 
tal every  point  above  has  a  corresponding  point  below  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis.  This,  as  above,  will  serve  as  a  control 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

There  is  another  method  of  drawing  complex  crystalline  forms 
which  has  many  advantages  and  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  to 
any  other ;  it  can  be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  After  the 
axes  have  been  obtained  the  diametral  prism  is  constructed  upon  them.  Upon  the  solid 
angles  of  this  each  plane  of  the  required  form  is  laid  off,  the  edges  being  taken  instead  of  the 

822  823  824 
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axes.  Suppose  that  f.  822  represents  the  diametral  prism  of  an  orthorhombic  crystal.  Here 
obviously  the  edge  e  =  2c,  i=2b,  S  =  2h  The  plane  I  (c  :  I  :  d)  may  be  laid  off  on  it  by 
taking  from  the  angle  a  equal  portions  of  the  edges  e,  S,  ^,  for  instance,  conveniently  one 
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half  of  each,  hmoe  the  plane  apjiean  as  mno.  Again  the  plane  2{26:l :  tf)  ialatd  off  I7  taking 
the  nnit  leogths  of  the  edges  9  (fi\  and  S  (a)  and  twioe  the  unit  length  of  s  (c),  the  plane  is 
then  mnb.  Again,  the  plane  4-2  {4c  :  h  :  21)  takes  the  position  npb^  since  ap  =  2^,  op  =  \h^ 
and  an  =.  dj  the  ratio  of  the  edges  (axes)  being  the  same  as  in  the  ^mbol.  So  also  the  plane 
2''2  {2c  I  2h:  d)  has  the  position  rmo,  since  ao  =  c,  am  =  l^  and  ar  =  iJ,  here,  too,  the 
ratio  of  the  axes  being  preseived.  By  plotting  the  snooessiye  planes  of  the  crystal  in  this 
wav,  each  solid  angle  oorresponding  to  an  octant,  the  direction  of  the  intersection-edges 
for  the  giTen  form  are  at  once  obtained.  For  example,  the  intersection-edge  for  1 ,  and  the  basal 
plane,  as  also  for  1  and  3,  it  is  the  line  mn ;  for  1  and  4^2  it  is  the  dotted  line  joining  the  common 
points  u  and  a ;  for  1  and  2-2  it  is  the  Ime  mo;  for  2  and  4-2,  also  for  2  and  2-2,  it  is  the  line 
joining*  the  common  points  0a. 

The  direction  of  the  required  intersection-edges  being  obtained  in  this  way,  they  are  used 
to  constract  the  crystal  itself,  being  transferred  to  it  in  the  usual  way.  In  f.  823  they  have 
been  placed  upon  the  diametral  prism,  and  when  this  process  has  been  completed  for  the 
other  angles,  and,  too,  the  domes  i\i\  are  added,  the  form  in  f.  824  results. 


Ok  the  Dbawiko  of  Twin  Grtbtalb. 

In  order  to  project  a  oomponnd  or  twinned  crystal  it  is  generally  necessary  to  obtain  first 
the  axes  of  the  second  individual,  or  semi- individual,  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  brought 
by  the  revolution  of  180"*.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner.  In  f .  825  a  com- 
pound crystal  of  staurolite  is  represented,  in  which  twinning  has  taken  place  (1)  on  an  axis 
normal  to  i-{,  and  (2)  on  an  axis  normal  to  f-^.  The  second,  being  the  more  general  case,  is 
of  the  greater  importanoe  for  the  sake  of  example.  In  f.  825,  cc\  bb\  aa'  represent  the  rect- 
angular axes  of  staurolite  (e  =  1  *441, 1  =•  2112,  (1  =  1).    The  twinning-phme  f-i  (}c  :  — ^  :  fd) 

825 


has  the  position  MNR.  It  is  first  necessary  to  construct  a  normal  from  the  centre  0  to  this 
plane.  If  perpendioulazs  be  drawn  from  the  centre  O  to  the  lines  MN,  NR,  MB,  they  will  meet 
them  at  the  points  x^  y,  «,  dividing  each  line  into  segments  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
adjacent  axes  ;*  or  NiS  :  Ms  =  ON^ :  OM*.     In  this  way  the  points  x,  y,  e  are  fixed,  and  lines 

*  This  is  true  since  the  axial  angles  are  right  angles.  In  the  Monodinic  System  two  of 
the  axial  intersections  are  perpendicular,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  point  T,  as  above.  In  the  Triclinic  System  the  method  needs  to  be  slightly 
modified. 
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drawn  from  anj  two  uf  them  to  the  opposite  angles^  R,  N,  or  H  will  fix  the  point  T.  A  line 
joining  T  and  0  is  normal  to  the  plane  (MNB  =  f -1).  Furthermore,  it  is  obvions  that  if  a 
revolution  of  180'  about  TO  take  plaoe,  that  every  point  in  the  plane  MNR  will  remaiix 
equally  diRtant  from  T.  Thus,  the  point  M  will  take  the  plaoe  m(MT  =  Tft),  the  point  b  the 
place  3'  (NT  ^T^'),  and  so  on.  The  lines  joining  these  points  fi^  0,  x^  and  the  common, 
centre  O  will  be  the  new  axes  corresponding  to  MO,  N0»  RO.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  unit  axes  correspondixig  to  <;,  ^,  (2  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
draw  tiirough  c  a  line  parallel  to  MT^  meeting  ftO  at  7,  then  yOy'  is  the 
new  vertical  axis  con-esponding  to  cOc\  also  fiO0  corresponds  to  bOb  , 
and  aOa'  corresponds  to  oOa'.  These  three  axes  then  are  the  axes  for 
the  second  individual  in  its  twinned  position ;  upon  them,  in  the  usual  way, 
the  new  figrure  may  be  constructed  and  then  transferred  to  its  proper 
position  with  reference  to  the  normal  crystal. 

For  the  second  method  of  twinning,  when  the  axis  is  normal  to  )-i,  the ' 
construction  is  more  simple.     It  is  obyious  the  axis  is  the  line  Ox^  and 
using  this,  as  before,  the  new  axes  are  found :  icOir'  corresponds  to  cOc 
(sensibly  coincidiug  with  hb\  since  0  A  }-i  =  134*'  21',  and  so  on. 

In  many  coses  the  simplest  method  is  to  construct  first  the  normal 
crystal,  then  draw  through  its  oentre  the  twinningwplane  and  the  axis  of 
revolution,  and  determine  the  angular  points  of  the  reversed  crystal  in 
the  principle  alluded  to  above:  that  by  the  reyolution  every  point 
remains  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis,  measured  in  a  plane  at  rig^ht 
angle  to  the  axis. 

Thus  in  1  837  when  the  scalenohedron  has  been  drawn,  since  the  twinning-plane  is  the 
basal  plane,  each  angular  point,  by  the  revolution  of  180",  obtains  a  position  equidistant  from 
this  plane  and  directly  below  it  In  this  way  each  angular  point  is  determined,  and  the  oom* 
pound  ctystal  is  oomploted  in  a  moment 
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CATALOGUE  OP  AMERICAN  LOCALITIES  OP  MINERALS. 

The  following  catalogue  *  may  aid  the  mineralogical  tourist  in  selecting  his  routes  and 
arranging  the  p!an  of  his  journeys.  Only  important  localities,  which  have  afforded  cabinet 
roecimens.  are  in  general  included ;  ana  the  tMmes  of  those  minerals  which  have  been 
obtained  in  good  spedmena  are  dieiinguiahed  by  italiea,  the  addition  of  an  exclamation 
nurk  (!),  or  of  two  (!I).  indicates  the  decree  of  excellence  of  the  specimens.  Many  of  the 
localities  mentioned  have  been  exhausted,  others  will  now  yield  good  specimens  only  when 
farther  explored  with  blasting,  etc.  In  general,  only  those  of  the  localities  mentioned  can 
be  relied  upon  as  likely  to  reward  the  visitor  liberally  where  active  work  is  being  continually 
carried  on. 

MAINE. 

Albaky. — Beryl/  green  andbUuk  tourmaline^  feldapary  roee  guartt,  mtile. 

Aroostook. — ^Red  hematite. 

AvBvnjx,—Lepidolite,  amblygonUe  {hebronite),  green  tourmaUne. 

Bath.— Yesayianite,  garneU  magnetite,  graphite. 

Bethel. — Cinnamon  garnet^    caldte,   sphene,   beryl,    pyroxene,   hornblende,    epidote,  , 
gnphite,  talc,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  magnetite,  wad. 

BiN&HAM. — Massive  pyrite^  galenite,  blende,  andalnrite. 

Blue  Hill  'Bjci.-^ Arsenical  iron^  molybdenite  I  galenite^  apatite  I  fluoritet  black  tourma- 
line (Long  Gove),  black  oxide  of  manganese  (Oegood^s  farm),  rhodonite,  bog  manganese, 
wolframite. 

BowDoiB. — Boee  quarU, 

BowDumuAH.— ii!9ry;,  molybdenite. 

Brunswick. — ^eenmiea,  garnet/  block  UnirmaUne/  molybdenite,  epidote,  ealdtey  mtu 
comte,  feldspar  J  beryl. 

BncKFiBLD. — Garnet  (estates  of  Waterman  and  Lowe),  iron  ore,  muaootitel  tourmaline/ 
magnetite. 

Caxdaob Farm— (Near the  tide  mills),  molybdenite,  wolframite 

Camden. — Maele^  galenite,  epidote,  black  tourmaline,  pyrite,  talo,  magnetite. 

Caumel  (Penobscot  Go.)-— Stibnite,  pyrite,  made. 

GoRiNNA. — Pyrite^  arsenopyrite, 

DiHHi  IgiLBi     Serpentine^  iserd-antifue^  aabestiiB,  diallage^  macpMfcitow 

Dexter. — Galenite,  pyrite,  blende,  chaloopyiite,  gxeen  talc. 

DiXFiELD. — Native  oopperas,  graphite. 

Eaot  Woodstock.— Muscovite. 

Fabminoton. — (Korton*8  ledge),  pyrite,  graphite,  bog  ore,  garnet,  staurolitau 

Fbrbport. — Bose  quartz,  garnet,  feldspar,  soapolite,  graphite,  muscovite, 

Fbteburo. — Oarnet,  bexyl. 

Oborobtown. — (Parker^s  island),  beryl/  black  tourmaline. 

Greenwood. — Graphite,  black  manganese,-  beryl/  arsenopyrite,  cassiterite,  mica,  roes 
piortg,  garnet,  oomndum,  albite,  liroon,  molybdenite,  magnetite,  oopperaa. 

*  The  catalogue  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  published  in  the  5th  Edition  of  Dana^s  Sys 
tem  of  Mineralogy,  1868.  The  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  new  localities  have  beeu 
added,  however,  which  have  been  derived  from  various  printed  sources,  and  also  from  private 
oontribntions  from  Prof.  G.  J.  Brush,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hawes,  Mr.  J.  Willooz,  and  othen. 

See  further  on  pp.  508  to  508. 
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HKBROV.—CoMUerits^  araenopyTite,  idocrase,  lepidoUte,  ambiygoniU  ijiebron^te)^  rubtBiU/ 
iiidioolite,  green  tourmaline,  miea^  beryl^  apatite^  albite^  chUdrenite,  cookeite, 

Jewell* 8  Island. —Pyrite. 

Katahdin  Iron  Works.— Bog-iron  ore,  pyrite,  magnetite,  qoarta. 

Letter  £,  Oxford  Co. — StauroUte,  macle,  copperas. 

LiNNiKUS. — Hematite^  limonite,  TPlfrite,  bog-iron  ore. 

Litchfield. — SodaUte^  cancHnite,  elavlUe,  zircon^  apodomene,  mosoovite,  pyxrhotite. 

LuBBC  Lead  Mines.  -  QcUenite,  chcUcf/pyrite,  blende. 

Machiabfort.  — c/a^«r,  epidote,  laumontite. 

Madawaska  Settlements. —  Viviaidte. . 

Minot.  —Beryl  smoky  quartz. 

Monmouth. — Aotinolite,  apatite,  ekeoUte,  zircon^  ataarolite,  plmnoae  mica,  beryl,  mtile. 

Mt.  Abraham. — Andalusite,  staurolite. 

Norway. — Chrysoberyl!  molybdenite,  beryl^  roee  quartz^  arthoelcue^  cinnamon  garnet. 

Orr's  Island.— &c^a'^,  garnet  andalnaite. 

Oxford.— G^arn^^  beryl,  apatite,  wad,  zircon,  museovite,  ortUodase, 

VJMiB.—Oreen/  red/  black,  and  blue  tourmaline!  mica  I  kpidoUte/  feldspar,  albite,  quarti 
erystale/  rose  quartz,  eaenterite,  ambtygonUe,  zircon,  brookite,  beryl,  smoky  quartz,  apodu- 
mene,  eookcite,  lencopyrite. 

Parsonsfield. — Veeuvianite/  yellow  garnet,  par gaeite,  adularia^eeapoUte,  galenibe,  blende, 
chalcopyrite. 

FKHU—Ctystallized  pyrite, 

Phifpsburg. — yelloiD garnet/  manganeeian garnet,  vesuvianite,  pargaeUe,  asdnite,  laumon- 
tite !  chabazite,  an  ore  of  cerium  ? 

Poland.  —Vesuvianite,  smoky  quartz,  cinnamon  garnet. 

Portland.— Pr«An»^  actinoiite,  garnet,  epidote,  amethyst,  calcite. 

PowNAL.— J9^(i«A;  tourmaline,  J'eldapar,  scapolite.  pyrite.  actinolite,  apatite,  rose  quarts. 

Raymond. — Magnetite,  MopoUte,  pyrostene,  lepidolite,  tremoUte,  hornblende,  epidote,  ortho- 
olaae,  yellow  garnet,  pyrite,  vesuvianite. 

Rockland. — Hematite,  tremolite,  quartz,  wad,  tale, 

RuMFOiiD. — Yellow  garnet,  vesuvianite,  pyroxene,  apatite,  aoapolite,  graphite. 

Rutland.  — Allanite. 

Sandy  River. — Auriferous  sand. 

Sanford,  York  Co. —  Vesutfianite  /  albite,  calcite,  molybdenite,  epidote,  black  tourmaline, 
labradorite. 

Sbarsmont. — Andalusite,  tourmaline. 

South  Berwick.  — Macle. 

Standisu. — Columbite  / 

Streaked  Mountain. — Beryl/  black  tourmaline,  mum,  garnet. 

THOiiA&roN.— Calcite,  tremolite,  hornblende,  sphene,  arsenical  iron  (OwPa  head),  black 
manganese  (Dodge's  mountain),  thomeonite,  tale,  blende,  pyrite,  galeuite. 

ToPSUAM.—Quai'tz,  galenite,  blende,  tungstite?  beryl,  apatite,  molybdenite,  columbite. 

Union. — Magnetite,  bog-iron  ore. 

Wale& — Axinite  in  boi^der,  alum,  copperas. 

yfATEHYiijLE—Cryetallized  pyrite. 

Windham  (near  the  bridgey—StauroUte,  spodumene,  garnet,  beryl,  amethyst,  eyanite, 
tourmaline. 

WiNSLO  w.  — Cassiterite. 

WiNTHROP. — Staurolite,  pyrite,  hornblende,  garnet,  copperaa. 

Woodstock. — Graphite,  hematite,  prehnite,  epidote,  calcite. 

York. — Beryl,  vivianite,,  oxide  of  manganese. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRB. 

AcwoBTH. — Beryl//  miea/  tourmaline,  feldtpar,  albiU,  roee  quartz^  tdhmbUe/  ojaaite, 
aatunite. 

Albtead. — Mica/  /  albite,  black  tourmaline,  molybdenite,  andalnaite,  staurolite. 

Amherst. —  Vesu/eianite,  yellow  garnet,  pargasite,  calcite,  amethyst,  magnetite. 

Bartlett. — ^Magnetite,  hematite,  brown  iron  ore  in  large  veins  near  Jackson  (oo  ^^  Bald 
face  mountain  'Oi  quartz  cryetak,  smoky  quartz, 

Bath. — Galenite,  chalcopyrite. 

Bedford. — Tremolite,  epidote,  graphite,  mica,  toozmaline,  alum,  quartz. 

Bellows  Falls. — Gyanite,  staurolice,  wayeliite. 

Bbutol.—  Grapfiite, 
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Gakaak. — Qold  in  pyrites,  garnet 

Charleston. — StauroUte  mads,  andaiusite  made,  bog-iron  ore,  prehnite,  ojanlto. 

Cornish. — Stibnite,  tetrahedrite,  ruUUin  quartz!  (rare),  itauroUte. 

Croydex. — IMef  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  blonde. 

EsFfELD. — Gold,  galenite,  stauroJite,  green  quarts. 

Franceston. — SoaptttoM^  ansenopjrite,  quartz  orystals. 

Franconia. — HffrnMende,  stauroUte!  epidoU/  tainUy  lumaUte,  magnetiU,  black  and  rtd 
maaffaneaan  gnrnetSy  orscnopyrite  {dancLUe)^  chaloopyrite,  molybdenite^  prehnite,  green 
laartz,  malachite,,  azurite. 

Gilford  (Gnnstock  Mt.). — Magnetioiron  ore,  native  ^Moadatone.^* 

GOBHBN. — Omphite,  black  tourmaline. 

GiLMANTOWN.— Tremolite,  epidote,  mosoovite,  tourmaliae,  Umonite,  red  and  yellow 
quartz  oorystala 

Gkapton. — Mitn  !  (extensively  quarried  at  Glass  Hill,  2  m.  S.  of  Orange  Summit),  aXtnJtt  f 
bine,  green,  and  yellow  beryls/  (1  m.  S.  of  O.  Summit),  tourmaUne,  gartuU^  triphyUte^  apa- 
ate,  flaorite. 

Grakthak.—  Gray  etaurditef 

Groton. — Arsenopyrite,  blue  beryl,  muscovite  crystals. 

Hanovkr. — Garnety  a  boulder  of  qutrtz  containing  rutiltf  /  blaek  tourmaline,  quartz,  eya-- 
nite^  iadradorite,  epidote. 

Haverhill.— &arn^e/  arsenopyrite,  native  arsenie,  galenite,  blende,  pyrite,  chaloopy- 
rite,  magnetite,  marcasite,  steatite. 

HiLLSBORO'  (Canipbel.'s  mountain). — Graphite. 

Hinsdale. — RhodonjUe,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  molybdenite,  indioolite,  blade  tour- 
maline. * 

Jackson.— Dmsy  quartz,  tin  ore,  arsenopyrite,  native  arsenio,  fluorite,  apatite,  magnetite, 
moiybdenitet  wolfrunite,  chalcopyrite,  arsenate  of  iron. 

Jaffrbt  (Monadnock  Mb.). — Cyanite,  limonite. 

Kbene. — GrapMte,  soapstone,  milky  quartz,  rose  quarts. 

Landaff. — Molybdenite,  lead  and  iron  ores. 

Lebanon. — Bog-iron  ore,  arsenopyrite,  g^alenite,  magnetite,  pyrite. 

LiABON. — Staurolite,  black  and  red  garnets,  granular  magnetite,  horrMende,  epidote,  goteite^ 
hematite,  arsenopyrite,  galenite,  gold,  ankerite. 

Littleton. — Ankerite,  gold,  bomite,  chalcopyrite.  malachite,  menaocanite,  chlorite. 

Lthan. — Gold,  arsenopyrite,  ankerite,  dolomite,  galenite,  pyrite,  copper,  pyrrhotite. 

Lyme. — Oyanite  (N.  W.  part),  blaek  tourmaline,  rutile,  pyrite,  ohaloopyrite  (E.  of  E.  vil- 
^^^)t  stibnite,  molybdenite,  cassiterite. 

MAdison. — Galenite,  blende,  chalcopyrite,  limonite. 

Mkrbtmack. — Butile/  (in  gneiss  nodules  in  granite  vein). 

Middletown.  —JiutHe, 

Monadnock  Mountain. — ^Andalusite,  hornblende,  garnet,  graphite,  tourmaline,  ortho- 
clase. 

MooscLAUKB  Mt. — Tourmaline, 

MouLTONBOROUGH  (Red  Kii\).—Hombende,  bog  ore,  pyrite,  tourmaline. 

Newington. — Garnet,  tourmaline. 

New  London.— Beryl,  molybdenite,  muscovite  crystals. 

Newport. — Molybdenite. 

Orange.— B/ue  beiyU!  Orange  Summit,  chrysoberyl,  mica  (W.  side  of  mountain),  apatite, 
galenite,  limonite. 

OnvovLD,— Brown  tourmaline  (now  obtained  with  diflSculty),  steatite,  rutile,  cyanite,  brown 
iron  ore.  native  copper,  malachite,  galenite,  garnet,  graphite,  molybdenite,  pyrrhotite,  mela- 
oonite,  chalcocite,  ripidoUte, 

Pelh  AM . — steatite. 

PiERMONT. — Micaceous  iron,  barite,  green,  white,  and  brown  mica,  apatite,  titanic  iroiL 

PLYMonTH.— Columbite,  beryl. 

Richmond. — IcUte!  rutile,  steatite,  pyrite,  anthophyllite,  tala 

Rye. — Chiastolite. 

Saddleback  Mt. — ^Black  tourmaline,  garnet,  spinel. 

Shelburne. — Galenite,  black  blende,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  pyrolusite. 

Springfield.— Beryls  (very  large,  eight  inches  diameter),  manganesian  gamete/  AlflMl 
tourmaline  /  in  mica  slate,  albite,  mica. 

SuLJiiVAN. — I'oujmaUne  (black),  in  quartz,  beryL 

Surrey. — Amethyst,  calcite,  galenite,  limonite,  tourmaline. 

SwANZEY  (near  Keene). — Magnetic  iron  (in  masses  in  granite). 
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Tahwobth  (near  White  Pond).— Galenite. 

Unity  (estate  of  James  "Seal). ^Copper  and  iron  pyritei,  ehhrcphjfUUe,  green  m£oa^  radC- 
ated  aetiniUte^  garnet,  titaniferaus  iron  ore^  magmiiU^  tourmaline. 

Walfole  (near  Bellows  Falls). — Made,  stanrolite,  mica,  graphite. 

Ware  .—Graphite. 

Warrkn.— C7<a^cop^'t^,  blende^  epidoU,  quartz,  ps^rite^  tremoUU^  gaUnUe,  rutUe^  talc, 
molybdenite,  cinnamon  stone  !  pyroxene,  hornblende,  beryl,  cyanite,  toormaline  (massive). 

Watervillb.— Labradorite,  ohrysolite. 

Westmoreland  (sonth  pant).— Molybdenite /  apatite/  blue  fddepar^  bog  manganese  (north 
Tillage),  quartz,  fltunite^  chalcopyrite,  oxide  of  molybdenum  and  uranium. 

White  Mtb.  (Notch  near  the  **  Crawford  House  *0.—Oreen  octahedral  fluonce,  qnarta 
crystals,  black  tourmaline,  ohiastolite,  beryl,  calcite,  amethyst,  amazonstone. 

Wih^OT,— Beryl 

Winchester.— Pyrolusite,  rhodochrosite,  psilomelone,  magnetite,  granular  qnarts,  spodu- 
mene. 

VERMONT. 

Addison. — Iron  sand,  pyrite. 

Alburoh. — Quarts  ciyvtals  on  oalcite,  pyrite. 

ATHBN& — Steatite,  rhomb  spar,  actinolite,  garnet. 

Baltimore. — SerpentinSy  pyrite/ 

Barnet.— Graphite. 

Bbltidere. — Steatite,  chlorite. 

Bennington. — Pprolusite,  brown  iron  ore,  pipe  day,  yellow  oohze. 

Berkshire. — JSpl^te,  hematite,  magnetite. 

BKTKRh.'—AotinolUe  /  talo,  chlorite,  octahedral  iron,  rutHe,  brown  spar  in  steatite, 

Brandon. — Brannite,  pyrolusite,  peilamelane,  limonite,  lignite,  white  day,  atatnazy 
marble  ;  fossil  fruits  in  the  lignite,  graphite,  chalcopyrite. 

Brattlbborohoh. — Black  tourmaline  in  quartz,  mica,  zoisite,  mtile,  actinolite.  sea  polite. 
■podumene.  roofing  slate. 

Bridge  water. — Tale,  dolomite,  magnetite,  steatite,  ohlorite,  gold,  native  copper,  blende, 
galenite.  blue  spinel,  chalcopyrite. 

Bristol. — RutHe,  limonite,  manganese  ores,  magnetite. 

Brookfield. — Arsenopyrite,  pyrite. 

Cabot.— Garnet,  staurolite,  hornblende,  albiie. 

Oastlbton. — Hoofing  siate^  jasper,  manganese  ores,  chlorite. 

Cavendish. — Garnet,  terpentine,  talc,  steatite,  tourmaline,  cuibestus,  tremoUte. 

Chester. — Asbestus,  fddspar,  chlorite,  guartz, 

OHnTENDEN.- Psilomelane,  pyrolusite,  brown  iron  ore,  hematite  and  magnetite^  galenite, 
iolite. 

Colchester. — Brown  iron  ore,  iron  sand,  jasper,  alum. 

Corinth. — Cbalcopyrite  (has  been  mined),  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  rutile,  quartz. 

Coventry.  —Rhodonite. 

Craftsburt. — ^Mica  in  conoentrio  balls,  caldte,  rutile. 

Derby. — Mica  {t\damtiite). 

Dummerston.— Rutile,  roofing  slate. 

Fair  Haten.  —Booflng  slate,  pyrite. 

Fletcher. — Pyrite,  magnetite,  adcular  tourmalina 

Grafton.— The  etemiite  qomaj  nimnA  to  €M&qii.  ia  ^xe^a^  in  Athana;.  fMH^ttBtl- 
nolite. 

Guilford. — Scapolite,  rutile,  roofing  slate. 

Hartford. — Calcite,  pyrite/  cyanite  in  mica  slate,  quartz,  tourmaline. 

Irasburgh. — Rhodonite,  psEtomdane, 

3 AY.-^ Chromic  iron,  serpentine,  amianthus,  dolomite. 

Lowell.— Picrosmine,  amianthus,  serpentine,  cerolite,  talc,  chlorite. 

'yLKKLBO^o\— Rhomb  spar,  steatite,  garnet,  magnetite,  chlorite. 

Mendon. — Magnetic  iron  ore. 

MiDDLBBURY.  — ZircOU. 

Middlesex— Rutile !  (exhausted). 

MoNKTON. — Pyrolusite,  brown  iron  ore,  pipe  day,  feldspar.. 

"NLonvToyrs.— Smoky  quartz/  steatite,  talc,  wad,  rutile,  serpentine. 

MORRISTOWN.  —Galenite. 

Mount  KohhY.—Aabestus,  chlorite. 

New  FANB.—Glaisy  and  asbestiform  aetinoUte,  steatite,  green  quartz  (called  dirysopmse 
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it  the  locality),  olialoedony,  drasj  quarts,  garnet,  chromie  and  tUanU  irony  rhamib  ^por, 
Rrpentine,  mtUe. 

'SoKWJca.—AcHnotiU.  fMtfpar^  brawn  spar  in  talo,  oyanite,  soiaite,  ohaloopjriie,  pynAa 

PrrrsPOiiD.— Uww/i  iron  ord,  manganese  ores. 

PLTMOtTTH. — Siderite,  magnetite,  hematite,  gold,  galenite. 

Pi.TMPTOH. — ^MassiTe  hornblende. 

PuTiTET. — Fluorite,  brown  iron  ore,  nUile,  and  toieite,  in  boolden,  ataorolite. 

Readitvo. — OUissy  aetinolite  in  talc. 

Beadsboro\ — UUw^  aetinoUte^  steatite y  hematite. 

RiPTON. — Brown  iron  ore,  augite  in  boulders,  octahedral  pyrite. 

RocHEflTBB. — Rutile,  hematite  cryst. ,  magnetite  in  chlorite  slate. 

RocKiNOHAM  (Bellows  Falls). — Cyanite,  indicolite,  feldspar,  toormaline,  fluorite,  oaleito^ 
(irehnite.  stanrolite. 

RozBURT. — Dolomite^  tale,  serpentine,  asbestos,  quarts. 

RuTt,ASi},^Magne8ite,  white  marble,  hematite,  serpentine,  pipe  day. 

Salibburt. — Brown  iron  ore. 

Shaboh. — Quartz  erystaU,  cyanite. 

8HOBSHAM. — Pyrite,  black  marble,  oaldte. 

Shrbwsburt.— Magnetite  and  ohalcopyrite. 

Starksbobo*. — Brown  iron  ore. 

Btiki^ino. — Ghalcopyrite,  talc,  serpentine. 

Stockbridob  — Arsenopyrite,  magnetite. 

Stbappobd.— Magnetite  and  e/ialcopyrite  (has  been  worked),  native  copper,  hornblende, 
copperas. 

Thbtpobd.— Blende,  galenite,  cyanite,  chrysolite  in  basalt,  pyrrhotite,  feldspar,  roofing 
date^  steatite,  garnet. 

TowNSHEND. — ActimUte,  black  mica,  tofe,  steatite,  feldspar. 

Trot. — Magnetite,  talc,  serpentine,  picrosmine,  amianthus,  steatite,  one  mile  southeast  of 
Tillage  of  South  Troy,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pierce,  east  side  of  MiasiBoo.  chromite,  zaratite. 

Vershirb. — Pyrite,  ohalcopyrite,  tourmaline,  arsenopyrite,  quartz. 

Wardsrobo\— Zomtd,  tourmaline,  tremoUte,  hematite. 

Warrbn. — Aotinolite,  magnetite,  wad,  serpentine. 

Watebbubt. — Arsenopyrite,  chaloopyrite,  rutHe,  quarU,  serpentme. 

Waterville. — Steatite,  actinolite,  talc. 

Weathersfield.  —Steatite,  hematite,  pyrite,  tremolite. 

Wells'  Rtveb.  —Graphite. 

WE8TFiBLD.---S«^/7ftt«.  chromito,  serpentine. 

WssTMiNSTBR. — Zoisite  in  boulders. 

Windham. — Glassy  actinoUte,  tiieatite,  garnet,  serpentine, 

Woodbury. — Massive  pyrite. 

Woodstock.  —Quartz  crystals,  garnet,  zoisite. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Alfobd. — Galenite,  pyiite. 

ATBOJj.—AUa7Ute,  fibrolite  (J),  epidotel  babingtonite  ? 

A  UBU  RN.  — Masonite. 

Barrb.— i^hZtf/  mica,  pyrite,  berjfi,  feldspar,  garnet. 

Great  Barrtnoton.— 2>tf9iu?^(i^ 

Bedford. — Oamet, 

Belche  rton.  — AUanite. 

Bern  ardston.  —Magnetite. 

Beverly. — Columbite,  green  feldspar,  cassiterite. 

Blanfobd. — Serpentine,  anthopkyUite,  aetinoUte/  ehromite,  pyanite,  rose  quarts  Iv 
boalders. 

Bolton. — ScapcUte  !  petalite,  sphene,  pyrocsene,  nttttalite,  diopside,  boUonite,  apatite,  maip- 
Qesite.  rhomb  spar,  allanite,  yttroeerite/  oerium  ochre?  (on  the  soapoUte),  spmeL 

Boxborough. — ScapoUte,  spinel,  garnet,  augite,  actinolite,  apatite. 

Brighton.  — Asbestus. 

Brimfibld  (road  leading  to  Warren).-- lolite,  adnlaria,  molybdenite,  mica,  garnet. 

Carlisle. — TourmaUne,  garnet  /  soapoUte,  actinolite. 

Gharlbstown.  —Prehnite,  laumonUte,  stilbite,  ohabazite,  quarts  crystals,  melanolitt. 

{insjMsgovD.—SeapoUte    (ohelmafordite),    ehondrodite,    blue  spind^    amianthus/ 
quarts. 
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OaKmvB.—Bamblende^  tcapoUU,  wcidtt^  tpodwnene^  indicolite^  apatite,  magnetite,  cshro- 
mite,  Btiibite,  healandite,  analcits  and  chabazite.  At  the  Emery  Mine,  Chester  Factories. -> 
Corundum,  margarite^  dimrpore^  epidote.  oomndophilite,  chloritoid,  tourmaline,  menaceati- 
Ue !  mtilef  biotite,  indianite  ?  aDdesite  ?  cyanite^  amesite. 

Chest RRFiET<D.-—i%u0,  grten^  and  red  tourmalins^  cleavdandite  (albite),  lepidolite,  snufi^, 
giiartZy  microlUe,  ipodumene,  cyanite^  apatite,  rose  heryl^  garnet^  gnarU  cry$tai$,  itaurofits. 
cassiterite,  cciumbiie^  zoisite,  nxanite,  brookite  (eamanite),  scheelite,  anthophyllite,  botoite. 

GoNWAT.— Pyroiosite,  flaorite,  zoiaite,  rutUe  f  I  native  alum,  galenite. 

CxruMi^QTO^. ^Rhodonite  !  cnmmingtonite  (hornblende),  marcaute,  garnet 

Dbdham. — AsbestuB,  galenite. 

Debrfield. — Chabasite,  heolandite,  stilbite,  amethyst,  camelian,  chalcedony,  agate. 

FrrcHBURQ  (Pearl  Hill). — Beryls  stcturoUte/  gamete,  molybdenite. 

FoxBORouoH. — Pprite,  anthracite. 

Fr  AM  KLIN.  —Amethyst. 

Ck>8HEN.— ^t<^,  aUntey  spodvmene/  blue  and  green  t&urmaUne^  beryl,  tomte,  smoky  quartz, 
oolnmbite,  tin  ore,  galenite,  beryl  (goehenite),  pihlite  (cymatolite). 

Greenfield  (in  sandstone  quarry,  half  mile  east  of  village). — Allophane,  white  and 
greenish. 

Hatfield.— Barite,  yellow  qnartz  crystals,  galenite,  blende,  chalcopyrite. 

Hawlet. — Micaceous  iron,  massive  pyrite,  magnetite,  soisite. 

KKATn,^Pyrite,  eoisite, 

Hinsdale.  — Brown  iron  ore,  apatite,  zoisite. 

HuBBARDSTON.— Jf/rmiM  pyrits. 

Lancaster.— C7y4nito,  cmaetolite/  apatite,  staurolite,  pinite,  andalosite. 

'LKR.—Tremcike!  uphene!  (east  part). 

Lenox. — Brown  hematite,  gibbsite  (?) 

Leyerett.— Barite,  galenite,  blende,  chalcopyrite. 

Letden.— JZoMsY^,  ruiile, 

Littlefield.— Spinel,  scapolite,  apatite. 

Lynnfield. — Magnesite  on  serpentine. 

Martha*s  Vineyard. — Brown  iron  ore,  amber,  selenite,  radiated  pyrite. 

Mendon.— Mca/  chlorita 

Middlefield.— 6^2a«4y  actinoUte,  rhomb  spar,  steatite^  ierpenUne,  feUbpar^  dnuy  quaita, . 
apatite,  zoisite,  nacrite,  chalcedony,  talc/  deweylite. 

MiLHURT. — VermicuUte. 

Montague. —Hematite. 

Newbury. — Serpentine^  chrysotile,  epidots,  mamve  garnet,  siderite. 

Newburyfort. — Serpentine^  nemaUte^  nranite. — Argentiferous  galenite,  tetzahedrite, 
ohaloopyrite,  pyrargyrite,  etc. 

New  BBJkmnvLJSJ&.—'l^aek  tourmaline. 

NoHWicu.— Apatite  /  black  tourmaline,  beryl,  epodumme!  trip^lite  (altered),  blende, 
quarts  crystals,  cassiterite. 

JSonTnviKLry.—Columbite,  fibrolite,  cyanite. 

Palmer  (Three  BiYen).—Feldapar,  prehnite,  calc  spar. 

VKhKAM^^Asbestus,  serpentine,  quartz  cryHtale,  beryl,  molybdenite,  green  hormtone,  epidote, 
amethjst,  corundum,  vermiculite  (pelhamite). 

Plainfield. — Ctimmingtanite,,pyroluiite,  rhodonite, 

UiCBMom. -^Brown  iron  ore,  gihbrite/  aUophane. 

Bockport. — Danalite,  cryophyUUSy  annite,  eyrtcUte  (altered  moon),  green  and  tohiU  orthch 
thee. 

BowE.— Epidote,  talc. 

South  Royalston.— JBi^y^yZ//  (now  obtained  with  great  difficulty),  mica!  I  feldepar/ 
allanito.  Four  miles  beyond  old  loc.,  on  farm  of  Solomon  Hey  wood,  mica  /  beryl/ jeldepar/ 
menaccanite. 

BUBSEL— Schiller  spar  (diallage  f),  mica,  serpentine,  beryl,  galenite,  chalcopyrite. 

8ai«ek. — In  a  boulder,  cancrinite,  sodalite,  eladolite. 

SAUOUa — Porphyry,  jasper. 

BBKFFtRhJi.-^Aebestus,  pyrite,  native  alum,  pyrclusite,  rutile. 

8HBLBURNE.  — Butile. 

Bhutesbury  (east  of  Locke's  Tond).— Molybdenite, 

Southampton. — Oalenite^  cemssite,  anglesite,  touffenitef  flnorite,  barite,  pyrite,  ohaloopy- 
rite, blende,  corneous  lead,  pyromorphite,  stolrite,  cluysocolla. 

BUKRhiiaQ.—Spodumene,  MtetoUte,  sideriteb  arsenopyrite,  blende,  galenite,  ohaloopyrite. 
pyrite,  sterlingite  (damourite). 

Btonsham. —ir<!pAnte, 
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Sru&BBiDeK.—  GraphiUy  garnet,  apatite,  bog  ofe. 

BwASCPflOOT.— OftAtte,  feldspar. 

Tacfkton  (one  mile  nouth). — ^Paracolambite  (titanio  iron). 

TuRN£B*8  Falls  (Conn.  Rlyer).— Chaloqpyrite,  prehnite,  chlorite,  MoroikaiU,  aiderite 
■alachite,  magnetic  iron  Band,  anthracite. 

Tthikghax.— Pyroxene,  scapolite. 

TJxBRil>OB.--Galenite. 

Waswick.— JfoMtM  garnet^  radiated  blaek  tourmaline^  magnetite^  bexyl,  epidote. 

Wabhiboton. — Chrnphite, 

Westtibld. — SchUier  9par  (diallage),  ierpmtins^  steatite,  cjanite,  acapolite,  aotinolite. 

Westtobd. — Anddhmte  I 

YiwjBFT  Hamftom. — Galenite,  OTgeatine^pseudomorphotte  guartx. 

West  Sfrinofibld. — Prehnite,  anker! te,  satin  spar,  oelestite,  bitaminous  coaL 

West  Stockbridoe. —Ifomafito,  fibrous  pjroliuite,  sidehte. 

Whatelt. — Native  coppery  galenite. 

WiLUAMSBURO.  —SSoisUe^  pseadomoiphoos  quarts,  apatite,  rose  and  smob^  quartz,  galenite 
pjroliisite,  chaloopyrite. 

Wii*L.iAM8TOWN.— 6^*t.  gvoHs. 

WiKDSOB.— 2M»»to,  actinolite,  rutHe/ 

WoRCBSTEB.— Arsenopyrite,  idoorase,  pyroxene,  garnet,  amianthiis,  buchoLnte,  aiderite, 
galenite. 

WoBTHiNOTOK. — OyajUte, 

ZOAB.— Bitter  spar,  taie. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Bbtsttol. — AmethyeU 

CoTENTBT.— Mica,  toxmnaline. 

Cbanston.  —Actinolite  in  talo,  graphite,  pyanite,  mica,  melaaterite,  bog  iron. 

Cukbbrland. — Manganese,  epidote,  aetinoUte,  garnet,  titaniferons  iron,  magnetite,  red 
hematite,  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  malachite,  azurite,  calcite,  apatite,  feldspar,  soisite,  mica, 
qvaitx  crystals,  ilvaite. 

Diamond  Hill. — Qaartz  crystals,  hematite. 

Foptbb. — Gyanite,  hematite. 

Gloucester. — Magnetite  in  chlorite  slate,  feldspar. 

JoHHSTON.'Talc,  brown  spar,  calcite,  garnet,  epidote,  pyzite,  hematite,  magnetite,  ohal- 
eopyrite,  malachite,  aznrite. 

Limb  Rock. — Calcite  crystals,  qaartz  pyrite. 

Lincoln. — Calcite  dolomite. 

Natio. — See  Warwick. 

Nbwfort. — Serpentine,  qaartz  crystals. 

PoBTSMOUTH — Anthroc&e,  graphite,  asbestos,  pyrite,  chaloopyrite. 

Smithfibld. — Dolomite,  ealoite,  bitter  spar,  siderite,  naerite,  serpentine  (bowenite),  tremo- 
lite,  asbestas,  qaartz,  magnetic  iron  in  chlorite  slate,  talo!  octahedrite,  feldspar,  beryl. 

Valley  Falls.— Graphite,  ^rite,  hematite. 

Wabwick  (Natic  Tillage). — Masonite,  garnet,  graphite,  bog  iron  oro. 

Westbblt.— Menaocanite. 

WooNSOCKBT.—Cyanite. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Berlin. — ^Barite,  datolite,  blende,  quarts  crystals. 

Bolton. — Staarolite,  chaloopyrite. 

Bbadlbtyillb  (Litchfield). — ^Laamontite. 

Bbistol. — Ghalooeite/  chcUoopyrite,  barite,  bomite,  talo,  aUophane,  pyromorphite,  eoMte, 
oialachite,  galenite,  quartz. 

Bbookfield. — ^Galenite,  calamine,  blende,  spodumene,  pyrrhotite. 

Canaan. — IVemolite  and  white  augite/  in  dolomite,  canaanite  (massive  pyroxene). 

Chatham. — ^Arsenopyrite,  smaltite,  ohloanthite  (ehathamite),  scorodite,  niccolite,  beryl. 
ezythrite. 

Cheshibb.— BsWtf,  cftaleoeite,  bomite  cryst,  maHaehite,  kaolin,  natarciite,  prehnifta,  ehaba 
lite,  datolite. 

Chsstbb. — BSUmanite/  zircon,  epidote. 
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OaBHiMfAi.'L.  —  OraphiU,  pSfroxene,  aeUnciUe,  tphene^  scapolite. 

Danburt. — DanbuTite^  oligodase^  mamsUme,  brown  toormaline,  orthodase,  pTzozenc^ 
parathorite. 

Farminotok. — PrehfiitSy  ehabazite,  agate,  native  oopper ;  in  trap,  didbantiU. 

Granby. — Green  malachite. 

Grebnwicb. — Back  Umrmaline. 

H  ADD  AM. — ChryMheryl  !  beryl!  epidotef  tourmaUne!  feldspar^  garnet!  ioUte!  oUffotias^ 
ehLorophylUte!  automcUte,  magnetUe^  advlaria,  apatite,  eoiumbUe!  (hermannoUte),  Eiztxni 
(calyptolite),  mica^  pyrite,  marcasite,  molybdenite^  allanite,  bismath,  bismutb  ochre,  bismu- 
tite. 

Hadlyme. — Ohabazite  and  stilbite  in  gneiss,  with  epidote  and  gamot. 

KAB.TVomy.—Datolite  (Rocky  Hill  quarry). 

Kent. — Brown  iron  ore,  pyrolnsite,  ochrey  iron  ore. 

Litchfield. — Cyanite  with  corandum,  apatite,  and  andalosite,  fnenaceanite  (washin^tozL* 
ifee),  ohalcopyrite,  diaspore,  niccoliferous  pyrrhotite,  maxgarodite. 

Lthb. — Garnet,  snnstone. 

Hbriden.  — ^Datolite. 

MiDDLEFiELD  FALLS.  — Datolite,  chlorite,  etc.,  in  amygdaloid. 

MiDDLETOWN. — Mica^  lepidoUtn  with  green  and  red  tourmaline,  aXbUe^  fddepar^  eohmUnte  I 
prehnite,  garnet  (sometimes  octahedral),  beryl,  topaz,  oranite,  apatite,  pitchblende ;  at  leaJ 
mine,  galenite,  ehaleopyn'te,  blende,  quartz,  caldte,  flnorite,  pyrite,  sometimes  capiliaxy. 

MiLFORD. — Sahlite,  pyroxene^  asbentue,  zoisite,  verd-antiqne,  marble,  pyrite. 

New  Haven. — Serpentine,  osbestus,  chromic  iron,  sahlite,  stilbite,  prehnite,  ohabasite, 
gmelinite,  apophyllite,  topazalite. 

Newtown. — Cyanite,  diaepore,  rvtHe,  damourite,  cinnabar. 

Norwich. — SiUimanite^  monazite!  zircon,  iolite,  corundum,  feldspar. 

Oxford,  near  Humphreysville. — Cyanite,  ohalcopyrite. 

Plymouth.— Galenite,  heulandite^  fluorite^  c?ilorophyUite!  garnet. 

Beading  (near  the  line  of  Danbury). — Pyroxene,  garnet, 

KoARiNo  Brook  (Cheshire). — Datolite!  calcite,  prehnite,  saponite. 

BoxBURY. — Sideritej  blende,  pyrite! !  galenite^  quartz,  ohaloopyrite,  aiaenopyzite,  limoii* 

Salisbury. — Brovin  iron  ore,  ochrey  iron,  pyrohmie^  triplite,  turgite. 

Saybkook. — Molybdenite,  stilbite,  plumbago. 

Seymour. — Native  bismuth,  arsenopyrite,  pyrite. 

SrMSBURY. — Copper  glance,  green  malachite. 

South  bury. — Rose  quartz,  lanmontite,  prehnite,  calcite,  barite. 

Bouthinoton. — Barite,  datolite,  asteriated  quartz  crystals. 

Stafford. — Massive  pyrites,  alum,  copperas. 

Stonikoton. — Stilbite  and  diabazite  on  gneiss. 

Tariffvillb. — Datdite. 

Thatch ersville  (near  Bridgeport). — Stilbite  on  gneiss,  babingtonlte ? 

Tolland. — Staurolite,  massive  pyrites. 

Trumbull  and  Monroe. — Ohkrophane,  topaz,  beryl,  diaspore,  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  nicco- 
lite,  scheeltte,  wolframite  (pseudomorph  of  scheelite),  nitile,  native  bismuth,  tungstic  acid, 
siderite,  mispickel,  aigentiferous  galenite,  blende,  scapolite,  tourmaUne^  gamety  albite, 
augite,  graphic  tellurium  (?),  margarodite, 

Washington. — Triplite,  menaceanite!  (washingtonite  of  Shepard),  rhodoohrosite,  natro- 
lite,  andalneite  (New  Preston),  oyanite. 

Watbrtown,  near  the  Naugatuck. — ^White  sahlite,  monasite. 

West  FARMa— -Asbestus. 

WiLLiM antic. — Topasi,  monagite,  ripidoUte, 

WmoHBSTER  and  Wilton. — ^Asbestus,  garnet 


NEW  YORE, 

ALBANY  CO.— Bethlehem. ^Calcite,  stalactite,  stalagmite,  oalcareoos  sinter,  snowy 
gypsum. 

CoBTMAN^s  Landino. — Gypsum,  epsom  salt,  qitarU  crystals  at  Oxystal  Hill,  three  miles 
south  of  Albany. 

Oun.DERLAKD.— Petroleum,  anthracite,  and  oalcite,  on  the  banks  of  the  Norman's  Kill; 
two  miles  south  of  Albany. 

Watbbvlist. — QuarU  crystals^  yellow  dniigr  quaxts. 
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4LLEOHANY  CO.— Cuba.— Caloaxeous  tota,  petroleum,  8^  mflet  from  the  TttUifei 

CATTARAUGUS  CO.— Prkbdom. —Petivfeum. 

OAYTTOA  CO.— AUBUBN.— Celestite,  caldie,  flnoTBpar,  epaomite. 

Caytjqa  Lake. — Sulphur. 

LuBLoWYiLLE. — Epeomite. 

Unioh  Sphisgb.— 5W«i»<«,  gypsum. 

apRi2VOFOBT.— At  Thompson's  plaster  beds,  tulfhurl  tkniU, 

ArRUYoviLLK.— Nitrogen  springs. 

CLINTON  CO. — Arnold  Iron  Mine. — Mngrietite^  epidote,  molybdenite. 
Finch  Orb  Bed. — CaldU^  ffreen  and  purple  flnor. 

CHATAUQUE  CO.— Frkdonia. —Pdiivteum,  carhnretted  hydrogen, 
Laona.  — Petroleum. 
Shrridan.  — AluoL 

COLUMBIA  CO.— A(78TBRLITE.— iSsrt^  mangauMe^  wulfenite,  ohaloooite ;  LiyingstoB 
lead  mine,  vitreous  silver  f 

Chatham.— Quarts,  pyrite  in  cubic  crystals  in  slate  (Hillsdale). 

Canaan.— Chaloocite,  ohaloopyrite. 

Hudson.— Epidote,  9deniUl 

5kw  Lbbanon. — Nitrogen  springs,  graphite,  anthracite ;  at  the  Ancram  lead  mine,  galen 
ite,  barite,  blende^  totUfenUe  (rare),  ohaloopyrite,  calcareous  tufa;  near  the  city  of  Hudson, 
spaom  salt,  brown  spar,  i0ad 

DUTCHESS  CO.— Ambnia.— Dolomite,  limonite^  turgiU. 
Bbckman.  — Dohmite. 

Dover. — Dolomite,  tremolite,  garnet  (Fora  ore  bed),  staurolite.  Umonite, 
FisriKiLL.— Dolomite ;  near  PeckTille,  talc,  asbestns,  grapkUe^  hornblende^  angite,  aeUno 
Ute,  hydrous  anthophyllite,  limonite. 
NoRTn  Bast. — Chaloocite,  ohaloopyrite,  galenite,  blende. 
Pa  WLrNO.  — Dolomite. 

Bhinbbkck. — Calcite,  green  feldspar,  epidote,  tourmaline. 
Union  Yale. — At  the  Clove  mine,  gibbsUe^  limonite 

ESSEX  CO. — Alexandria— Kirby^s  graphite  mine,  graphite^  pgroceene,  teapoUte,  sphene» 

Crown  Point.- ^pa^0  (enpyrchroite  of  JiJmmone),  brown  UmrmnUne!  in  the  apatite, 
ehlorite,  quarts  crystals,  pink  and  blue  calcite,  pyrite ;  a  short  distance  south  of  J.  C.  Ham- 
mood^s  house,  garnet^  icapoUU,  cbalcopyrite,  atenturine  fddapar^  zircon,  magnetic  iron  (Pern), 
epidote,  mica. 

Kekne. — Scapolite. 

Lewis. —  Tabular  spar,  colophonite,  garnet,  labradorite,  hornblende^  actinolite;  ten  miles 
•oath  of  the  village  of  KeeeevUle,  mispickel. 

Long  Pond.— Apatite,  garnet,  pgroxene,  idocrase,  oooecUtel !  soapolUe,  magnetite,  blue 
eakUe. 

MclNTTRE. — Labradorite,  garnet,  magnetUe, 

MoRiAH,  at  Sandford  Ore  Bed. — Magnetite,  apatite,  aUanite/  lanthanite,  actinolite,  and 
feldspar ;  at  Fiaher  Ore  Bed,  magnetic  iron,  feldspar,  quartz ;  at  Hall  Ore  Bed,  or  *'New  Ore 
Bed/*  nui^iMt^,  nreone;  on  Mill  brook,  calcite^  pyroxene,  hornblende,  albite;  in  the  town 
of  Moriah,  magnetite,  biaek  mica  ;  Barton  Hill  Ore  Bed,  albite. 

IfEWCOMR. — Labradorite,  feldspar,  magnetite,  hypersthene. 

Port  Hbnrt.— jSrenon  tourmaUne,  mica,  roee  quarte,  serpentine^  green  and  black  pyroxene, 
hornblende,  eryst.  pyrite,  graphite,  wollastonite,  pyrrhotite,  adttlaria;  pfdogopite!  atCheevei 
Ore  Bed,  with  magnetite  and  serpentine. 

&0OER*8  VLociL^OTaphite,  tocUastonite,  garnet,  eolophonite,  feUtepar,  adularia,  pyroxene, 
tphene,  cocoolite. 

ScHR«>oN. — Caldte,  pyroxene,  chondrodite, 

Tigondbrooa — Graphite/  pyroaoene,  eahUte,  sphene^  black  tourmaline,  cacozene?  (Mt 
DefUmce). 

Westport. — Labradorite,  prehnite,  magnetite. 

WiLL8BORo\—  WoUaetonite,  eolophonite,  garnet,  green  eoceeUte,  hombUnde. 

K&IE  CO.— EzAiooTT*8  MiLJA—Oaleareoui  tttfoi. 
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FBANKLIN  00.—  Ohateaugat.— Nitxogen  springs,  onloarooos  tnlhiL 

Malonb. — MdmoepyrUe,  magnetite. 

GENESEE  CO,— AM  ipringi  oontaining  sulphurio  aoid. 

OBEENE  00.— Oatskill.— Olate^. 
Diamond  Hill. — Quarts  ctystolB. 

HERKIMER  00. — Faibfibld. — Quartz  eryaOda,  fetid  baiite. 

LiTTLB  PALL& — QuarU  oryntdUf  barite,  oalcite,  anthracite,  pearl  spar,  imokjf  quartB , 
i>ne  mile  soutii  of  Little  Falls,  calcite,  brown  spar,  feldspar. 
Middle viLT  b. — QuarU  cryttaU!  ^leite,  brewn  and  pearl  spar,  anthracite. 
Newport.— Ouarte  crystals. 

9>AhnBVJiY,—Qiiarttery4tai»/  blende,  galenite,  pyrlte,  dhaloopyxite. 
Stark.— Fibroos  celestite,  gypmm, 

HAM  [LTON  00.— Long  Lake.— Bine  calcite. 

JEFI*ERS0N  00.— Adams.- Flnor,  calc  tafa,  barite. 

Ai'RXANDUtA.— On  the  8.E.  bank  of  Moacolonge  Lake,  flnorite,  pMogopiU^  chalcopyTit«3, 
apatice;  on  High  Island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  feldspar,  Unirmalinej  hornblende,  ortho- 
das6.  celestite. 

Antwerp. — Stirling  iron  mine,  hematite,  ehalcodiUy  siderite,  rmUerUe^  red  hematite^  ctj% 
taJlised  qnartz,  yddow  aragonite,  uiccoliferons  pyrite,  quarU  ery»tnls,  pyrlte ;  at  Oxbow«  etU- 
eiie!  porous  ooralloidal  heavy  spar;  near  Vrooman*8  lake,  ealoiU/  resaYisjiite,  pliiogf/pite  J 
pyroxene,  sphene,  fluorite,  pyrite,  ohalcopyrite  ;  a\ao  feldspar^  bog-iron  ore,  scapolite  (farm  oi 
Mvid  Eggleson),  serpentine,  tourmaline  (yellow,  rare). 

Brownsville. — Oelestite  in  slender  crystals,  calcite  (four  miles  from  Watertown). 

Natural  Bridge. — Feldspar,  gieseckite/  steatite  pseudamorphoue  sitGr  pyroxene,  apatite. 

New  Connecticut. — Sphene,  brown phhgopite. 

Omar. — Beryl,  feldspar,  hematite. 

Philadelphia. — Garnets  ou  Indian  river,  in  the  village. 

Pamelia. — Agaric  mineral,  calc  tufa. 

PiEKREPONT. — Tourmaline,  sphene,  scapolite,  hornblende. 

Pillar  Point. — Massiee  barite  (exhausted). 

Theresa. — Fluorite,  ccUdte,  hematite,  hornblende,  quarts  crystals,  serpentine  (associated 
with  hematite),  celestite,  stroutianite ;  the  Muscolonge  Lake  locality  of  fluor  is  exhausted. 

Watertown. — TremoUte^  agaric  mineral,  calc  tufa,  celestite. 

WiLNA.— One  mile  north  of  Natural  Bridj^e,  calcite, 

LEWIS  CO. — Diana  (localities  mostly  near  junction  of  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  within  two  miles  of  Natural  Bridge). — SoapoUtel  wollastonite,  green  eoecoUte,  feUhpar, 
tremoUte,  pyroxene  /  spheneJ  !  mica,  quartz  cry»tals,  drusy  quartz,  cryst.  pyrite,  pyrrhotite, 
blue  calcite,  serpentine,  renssdaerite,  zircon,  graphite,  chlorite,  hematite,  bog-Iron  ore,  iroa 
sand,  apatite. 

Qrkiq.— Magnetite,  pyrite. 

LowviLLE. — Calcite,  fluorite,  pyrite,  galenite,  blende,  calc  tufa. 

MABTiNdBUROn.'Wad,  galenite,  etc.,  but  mine  not  now  opened,  calcite, 

Watson,  Bremen. — Bog-iron  ore. 

MONROE  CO.— RocDEaTEB.— PeaW  ^por,  calcite,  snowy  gypsum,  fluor,  oelestite,  galenite, 
blende,  barite,  homstone. 

MONTGOMERY  CO.— Can ajohabie.— Anthracite. 

Palatine. — Quarts  crystals,  drusy  quartz,  anthracite,  homstone,  agate,  garnet. 

Root. — Drusy  quarts,  blende,  barite,  stalactite,  stalagmite,  galenite.  pyrite 

NEW  YORK  CO.-— Coblear's  Hook.— -Apatite,  brown  and  yellow  feldspar,  sphene. 

Kings  BRIDGE. — 7'rcmcUtc,  pyroxene,  mica,  tourmaline,  pyrites,  rutile,  dolomite. 

H.^RLKM.— Epidote,  apophyllite,  stilbite,  tourm^ine,  vivianite,  lamellar  feldspar,  mica. 

New  Yobk. — terpentine,  amianthus,  actinolite,  pyroxene^  hydrous  anthophyllite,  garnet, 
•taurolite,  molybdenite,  graphite,  chlorite,  jasper,  necronite,  feldspar.  In  the  excavations  foi 
the  4th  Avenue  tunnel,  1875,  /tarmotame,  stilbite,  chabazite,  henlandite,  etc. 
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NIAQABA  CO.— LBWiflTOK. — JS^iwffiiito. 

hocKPOUT.^CdettiU^  caldte^  idenUs,  anhfdrite^  JluorUe^  dolomite,  UsnM. 

SiiAQARA  FaUsB.- 'CnlcUe,  flnorite,  blende,  dtdimite. 

ONEIDA  CO.-— BooNViLLE.— CViIei^  tooRaitoniU,  ooeeofits.  ' 

Clixton. — Blende^  lenUcuUr  argiUnceou»  iron  ore;  in  rocks  of  the  Clinton  Group,  stronii 
inite,  celefitite,  the  former  ooveiing  the  latter. 

ONONDAGA  CO  — Cakillus.— SsbAiCtfandJIftrfftM^/wtiiift. 

Ck>LO  SPRiNO.^Azinite. 

Man  Li  c& — Oyptum  and  flaor. 

Stracubb. — Sirpmtine,  oelentite,  selenite,  boiite. 

ORANGE  CO.— Cornwall.— ib'roon,  chondrodiU^  hombUnde^  tpind,  maaive  fiUUpmr^ 
finwi*  epidote^  hndnonite,  menaocanite,  ser/tentiney  coeoolite. 

Dber  Park. — Cruat.  pyriU^  galenite. 

Hex  ROE. — Miea  !  tphene  I  garnets  colophonite,  epidoU^  chondrodUe^  aUanite^  bucholaite, 
brown  spar,  tpinM^  hornblende,  talc,  menaocanite,  pyrrkoUte,  pyrite,  ohromite,  graphite^  ras- 
tolyte.  moronolite. 

At  W1LK8  and  0*Nbil  Hine  in  Monroe.— Aiagonite,  magnetite^  dimagnetite  (pseud,  f ),  jen 
kinaite,  aabeitnt,  serpentine,  miea,  ftortonoUle, 

At  Two  P0ND8  in  Uontoe.— Pyroxene/  chondrodUe,  hambUnde,  eeapoUte/  »reon^  iphene^ 
lipatite. 

At  Grbbnwood  Fornace  in  Monroe. — ChondrodUe^  pyroxene!  msiars,  hornblende^  epinel, 
teapoUte^  HoUtel  menaocanite. 

At  FoREBT  OF  Dean.— PymM/i^,  epind,  siroon,  scapolite,  hornblende. 

Town  op  Warwick,  Warwick  Village. — Spinel/  zireon^  terpentine/  brown  epar^pyrom- 
enef  hornblende/  peeudomorphotu  aUatite,  fddepar /  (Rock  Hill),  menaocanite,  eUnionite^ 
toarmaline  (B.  H. ),  rutHe^  ephene^  molybdenite,  arsenopyrite,  maroasite,  pyrite,  yellow  iron 
lioter,  quartz,  jasper,  mica,  ooooolite. 

Amity.— £)»Mf/  garnet^  ecapcUte^  fuyrnblende,  i>e$uvianite,  epidote/  cUntonite/  mctgneUte^ 
tournvrline^  warwickite,  apatite,  chondrodite,  talc/  pyroxene/  rutile,  menaocanite,  eireon^ 
eori/ndum,feldepar,  sphene,  oalcite,  serpentine,  schiller  spar  (?),  silvery  mica. 

Bjentillx. — Apatite^  ehondrodite/  hair-brown  hornblende  /  tremolite,  epinel,  tourmaUne^ 
mnriekite,  pyroxene,  ephene,  mien,  feid&par,  mispickel,  orpiment,  rutile,  menaocanite,  sooro- 
dite.  chaloopyrite,  leuiGopyrite  (or  1611ingite),  allanite. 

West  Point.— iW^r,  nUea^  soapolite,  ep/iene,  hornblende,  allanite. 

PUTNAM  CO.— BRBwaTBB,  Tilly  Poster  Iron  Wne,—C^ndrodite  /  (also  humite  and oliao- 
hamite)  crystals  vexy  rare,  mngnetite,  dolomite,  terpentine  peeudomorp/is,  brueite,  enstatite, 
ripidolite,  biotite,  actinolite,  apatite,  pyrrhotite,  flaorite.  albite,  epidote,  sphene. 

CAKSfBL  (Brown^s  quarry). — Anthophyllite,  schiller  spar  (?),  orpiment,  arsenopyrite,  epi* 
dote. 

Colo  Spring.- Chabazite,  mica,  sphene,  epidote. 

^ATT^Kac>v,'-Whitfi  pyroxene  /  ealeite,  aebestue,  tremolite,  dolomite,  massive  pyrite. 

PniLLirsTOWN. — Tremolite,  amianthw,  serpentine,  ephene,  diopeide,  green  ooeeoUte,  horn 
blende,  eeapoUte,  stilbite,  mica,  laumontite,  gurhoflte,  oalcite,  magnetite,  ohromite. 

PoiLLiPS  Ore  Bed. — Hyalite,  actinoUte,  mamce  pyrite, 

RENSSELAER  CO.— Hoosic— Nitrogen  springs. 
Lansinodurgh.  — Epsomite.  ifunrtM  eryetale,  pyrite. 
Trot.— Quarts  cryetale,  pyrite,  Mlenite. 

RICHMOND  CO.— BosaviLLB. —Lignite,  cryet  pyrite. 

QUARANTiNB.- A«6M<tM,  amianthue,  aragonite,  dnhmite,  gurhofite^  fanioit<*,  seri^ntlnc 
^ik,  magnesite. 

ROCKLAND  CO.— Caldwell.— C7a20(tei 

Orasst  Point. — Serpentine,  actinolite. 

HAVBRflTRAW.— JETofnM^ncftf,  barite. 

Laobntown. — Zircon,  malachite,  cuprite. 

PncRMONT.- Datolite,  stilbite,  npophyllite,  strllite,  prehnite,  thomsonite,  caloite,  ohabaiits 

Stont  Point. — Cerolite,  lamellar  hornblende,  asbestus. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.->Canton.— JfoMiot  ppriU,  ealcite^  brown  toarmaline,  tphene^  ur 
peniine,  talo,  renudneriU^  pyroxene,  hematite,  chalcopyrite. 

Drk ALB.— Harnbiende,  barite,  ftuarUe,  tremoUU,  tourmaline^  blende,  graphite,  pyroxene, 
qnartz  (Bpongy),  serpentine. 

^  "Eovf  auds.  ■— Brown  and  silver  f/  mica/  scapolito,  apatite,  qtutrU  cryntaU,  actinolite,  trerio- 
Ute!  hematite,  serpentine,  magnetite. 

¥iSK.—Bfack  mica,  hornblende. 

Fowler. — Barite,  quartz  cryetaU!  hematite,  Uende^  galenite,  tremolite,  chaloedony,  bog 
ore«  satin  spar  (assoc.  with  serpentine),  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  actinolite,  reneeelaerite  (neaz 
8omeryille). 

GouYERNBUR. — Cokite/  terpentine/  hornblende/  tieapoUte/  art/welftie^  tourmaline/  ido* 
erase  (one  mile  sonth  of  0.)f  pyroxene,  malacolite,  apatite,  renwelaeHte^  serpentine,  ephenty 
fluorite,  barite  (farm  of  Judge  Dodge),  black  mica,  phlogopite,  tremolite  /  asbestus^  hematite, 
graphite,  Tesavianite  (near  Somerville  in  serpentine),  epind,  hooghite,  scapolite,  phlogopite, 
dolomite  ;  three-qnarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Somerrille,  chondroditej  spinel ;  two  miles  north 
of  Somerrille,  apatite,  pyrite,  brown  tourmaline  /  / 

Hammond. — Apatite/  tireon/  (farm  of  Mr.  Hardy),  ^t^AooIom (loxooaee),  par^a<i£«,  barite, 
pyrite,  purple  fluorite,  dolomite. 

Hermon. — Quartz  ayetala,  hematite,  siderite,  pargaaite,  pyroxene,  serpentine,  tourma- 
line, bog-iron  ore. 

MACOHB.~Blende,  mica,  galenite  (on  land  of  James  Averil),  sphene. 

Mineral  Point,  Morristown.— Fluorite,  blende,  galenite,  phlogopite  (Pope*s  Mills),  barite. 

OODENBBURG.  — Labradorite. 

PrrCAlRN. — Satin  spar,  associated  with  serpentine. 

"PoTBDAti,— Hornblende  /—eight  mUes  from  Potsdam,  on  road  to  Pierrepont,  feidtpar, 
t/mrmaline^  black  mica^  hornblende. 

Ro88n&  (Iron  Mines). — Barite^  hematite,  ooralloidal  aragonite  in  mines  near  Somerrille. 
timonite,  gttarU  (sometimes  stalactitio  at  Parish  iron  mine),  pyrite,  pearl  epar. 

Rossis  Lead  Mine. — Galcite/  galenite/  pyrite,  eeleetite^  chalcopyrite,  hematite,  cemssite, 
anglesite,  octahedral  fluor,  black  phloffopite. 

Elsewhere  in  Ro88iK,—Calcite,  barite,  quartz  crystals,  chondrodite  (near  Yellow  Lake), 
/Mepar/  pargarite/  apatite,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  sphene,  siroon,  mica,  fluorite,  serpen- 
tine, automolite,  pearl  epar,  graphite. 

BUBSBL. — Pargaeite,  tpooular  iron,  quarts  (dodeo.),  oalcite,  serpentine,  xensselaerite, 
magnetite. 

SARATOGA  CO.— QKRVS¥JKLD.--Chryeoberyl/   garnet/    taurmaUne/   miea^  fMspar^ 

apatite,  graphite,  aragonite  (in  iron  mines). 

SCHOHARIE  CO.— Ball's  Caye,  and  others.— Caldte,  stalactites. 

Carlisle. — Fibrotu  barite,  cryet.  and  fib.  ealoite, 

MiDDLKBURT. — Anthracite,  osJoite. 

Sharon.— Calcareous  tufa. 

ScnoHABiE. — ^Fibrous  oelestite,  ttrontiantte  /  eryet,  pyrite/ 

SENECA  CO CAVOQA.—Nitrogen  springs, 

SULLIVAN  CO.— WuBTCBOBo'.— ^a{t*nit«,  bUende,  pyrite^  ehakopyrite, 

TOMPKINS  CO  —ITHAOA.— Calcareous  tufa. 

ULSTER  CO.— Ellentillb.— (7a/0iii;^,  blende,  chaleopyrits /  gtfortt,  brookU^ 
Marbletown.— pyrite. 

WARREN  CO.— Caldwell— if/iM^«tf/rfcf0paf*. 
Chester. — Pyrite,  tourmaline,  rutile,  chalcopyrite. 
Diamond  Isle  (Lake  Qeorge). —Calcite,  quarts  crysUUs. 
Glenn's  Falls.— Rhomb  spar. 
JoHNSBUBO.- ^i/mt^/  nvreon/  /  graphite,  serpentine,  pyriU, 

WASHINGTON  CO.— Fort  kSTf.—Oraphite,  serpentine. 
Granyillb. — Lamellar  pyroxene,  massive  feldspar,  epidola. 

WAYNE  OO.—WoLOOTT.— Barite. 
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WBSTCHESTFB  CO.— Akthoht*b  VoKR.^-ApatUe,  pyrite,  cateite  /  in  yvj  laxge  tabolai 
oyitals,  grouped,  aud  iiometimes  incnisted  with  driuj  qoarti. 

Davknpokt's  Neck. — Serptntine^  gamet,  sphene. 

EA8TCBE8TEH. — Blende,  pyrite,  ohfdcopyritef  dolomite. 

HAtfTiNOS. — TrcnwUte,  white  pifraxene, 

Nkw  Rochelle. — Serpe/itine,  brucite,  quartz,  mica,  tremoUte,  garnet,  magnesite. 

Peekbkilu — Mica,  feldnpar,  hornblende,  stilbite,  uphene;  three  miles  south,  enieiy. 

Rte. — Serpentine,  chlorite,  blttck  tourmaUfie,  tremolite. 

Sraosiso. — Pyratene^  tremolite,  pyrite,  beiyl,  azurite,  green  malachite,  oenudte,  pyroioor 
phite,  anglesite,  vanqnelinite,  galenite,  native  silver,  chaloopj'rite. 

WsflT  FAKM& — ^Apatite,  tremolite,  garnet,  stilbite,  heulandite,  chabaiite,  epidote,  qkhoaa 

ToNKKBE — TremoUte,  apatite,  calcite,  analcite,  pyriU^  tourmaline, 

ToaKTo WM,  —S&Uman iie^  nwnazite,  magnetite. 

NEW  JEB8EY. 

Andoveb  Iron  Minb  (Sussex  Co.).— Willemite,  brown  garnet. 

Allehtown  (Monmouth  Co.). —  Vwianite^  dufreniie. 

Belyillb.— Copper  mines. 

BEUOKJX.—Caldte  /  dtitolite!  peetoUte  (called  stellite) !  nmUeite,  apophjfiUe!  gmdiwU$^ 
prehnite,  sphene,  stiibite,  natrokte,  heulandite,  lanmontite,  ehabaziU,  pyvite,  pseudomorphoni 
iteatite,  imitative  of  apophyUite,  diabantite. 

BBUNawiCK.— Copper  mines;  native  copper,  malachite,  mount/iin  leather. 

Bet  AM. — Chondrodite,  epinel,  at  Boseville,  epidote. 

Cant  WELL*  8  Bridok  (Newcastle  Co.),  three  miles  west.  ~  Vivian  ite. 

DAiivn^LE  (Jemmy  Jump  Ridge). — Oraphite^  chandrodit«,  augite,  mica. 

Fl  K  M  iNOTON. — Copper  minet. 

Fkak  kport.  — Serpentine. 

Franelin  and  SrKHhiSQ.-^Spind/  garnet/  rhodonite/  ufUlemite/  franklinite/  tindtei 
dlftiuite/  hornblende,  tremolite.  c/tondrodite,  white  scapoUte,  black  tourmaline,  epidote,  pink 
ealdte,  mica,  actinoUte,  angite.  sahlite,  coccolite,  asbestus,  jeffereanite  (augite),  calamine, 
gnphito,  flaorite,  beryl,  galenite,  serpentine,  honey-colored  sphene,  quarts,  chalcedony, 
unethyst,  zircon,  molybdenite,  vivianite,  tephroite,  rhodochrosite,  aiagonite,  sussexite,  chal 
cophanite,  rcBpperite,  calcozincite,  vanuxemite,  gahnite.     Also  algerite  in  gran,  limestone. 

FitAKELiN  and  Warwick  Wt%.—Pyrite. 

Greenbrook. — Copper  mines. 

Origostown. — Copper  mines. 

Hambcboh. — One  mile  north,  epindl  tourmaline,  phlogopite,  hornblende,  Umonite,  hematite. 

Hobokrn. — Serpentine  (marmolite),  brucite,  neniaUte  (or  fibrous  brucite),  aragonite,  dolo* 
mite. 

HuRDBTOWN. — Apatite,  pyrrhotite,  magnetite. 

Iblettown. — Vivianite. 

Lock  wool  >. — Graphite,  e/n/ndrcdite,  tale,  augite,  guartB^  green  tpind. 

MoMTVlLLE  (Morris  Co.). — Serpentine,  e/iri/iiotile. 

Mullica  Hill  (Gloucebter  Co. ). —  Vitiauiie  lining  belemnites  and  other  fossila. 

Newton.— ^/7}«^,  blue,  pink,  and  white  corundum,  miea,  vesnvianite,  hornblende^  Umrma- 
\iM.  ecapoUte,  rutile,  pyrite,  talc,  calcite,  barite,  peeudomorphous  iteatUe. 

^ATKHeov.—DatoUte, 

Vebkob.— Serpentine,  spinel,  hydrotalcite. 

PENNSYLVANIA.* 
ADAMS  CO.— Gbtttbburo.— Epidote,  fibrous  and  massiTe. 

BERKS  CO — ^MoROANTOWN. — At  Joneses  mines,  one  mile  east  of  Moigantown,  greru 
molarhite,  native  copper,  ehrysoccUa,  magnetite,  allophane,  pyrite,  chaloopyrite,  aragonite. 
ipatite,  talc ;  two  miles  N.E.  from  Joneses  mine,  graphite,  sphene;  at  Steele^s  mine,  oiic 
mile  N.W.  from  St  Mary^s.  Chester  Co.,  magnetite,  micaceous  iron,  coccolite,  brown  garnet. 

Reading. — Smokg  qvarlz  crystals,  zircon,  stilbite,  iron  ore,  near  Pricetown,  zircon,  allan- 
tte,  epidote ;  at  Eckhardt^e  Furnace,  aUanite  with  zircon  ;  at  Zion's  Church,  molybdenite ; 


*  See  also  the  Report  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Penn^lvania,  by  Dr.  F  A.  Genth,  1875. 


near  Kutstiown,  in  the  GiTstal  Gave,  stalaotitea ;  at  Fzits  Islaod,  apophpUiU  thomiioiiite,  ehaia 
%it$^  oaloite,  asorite,  malaehUe^  magnetite,  chaloopyrite,  stibiiite,  prochlorite,  preoioas  ser 
pentine. 

BUCKS  CO.— BucxiNOUAH  Township.— Gxystallized  quarts;  near  New  Hope,  Tesavian 
Ite.  epidote,  barite. 

80UTIXAMPTOK.— Near  the  Tillage  of  Feasterville,  in  the  quarry  of  George  Van  ArscUUe 
graphite^  pyroxene,  sahlite,  uoocolite,  9phene^  green  mioa,  calcite,  woUeutonite,  glaasy  feld 
■par  sometimes  opalescent,  phlogopite,  blue  quartz,  garnet,  sircon,  pyrite.  moroxite,  scapolite 

New  Britain. — ^Dolomite,  galenite,  blende,  malachite. 

CARBON  CO.— Summit  Hill,  in  coal  minea.— Jfo^n^A 
CHESTER  CO.— AyoNDALB.-~Asbeiitu8,  tremolite,  garnet,  opaL 

BiNMiNOHAU  TowNsnir.— Amethyst,  smoky  quarts^  serpentine,  beryl ;  in  Ab^m  Darllzi^- 
feon^s  lime  quarry,  calcite. 

East  Bradpobd.— Near  Buffington*s  bridge,  on  the  Brandy  wine,  green,  blue,  and  gray 
c^anite,  the  gray  oyanite  is  found  loose  in  the  soil,  in  crystals ;  on  the  farms  of  Dr.  Kwryn, 
MzB.  Fottlke,  Wm.  Gibbons,  and  Saml.  Entrikin,  amethyst.  At  Strode^s  mill,  asbestus.  fnag- 
nedte^  anthophyllite,  epidote,  aqnacrepitite,  oligoclase,  drusy  quartz,  eoUyriteT  on  Os- 
borne's Hill,  iDad,  manganesian  garnet  (massive),  sphene,  schorl ;  at  Caleb  Cope's  lime  quarry, 
fetid  dolomite^  necronite.  garnets,  blue  cyanite,  yeffow  aetinoHte  in  tale;  near  the  Black 
Horse  Inn,  indurated  talc,  rutiJe ;  on  Amor  Davis'  farm,  orthite!  massive,  from  a  grain  to 
himps  of  one  pound  weight ;  near  the  paper-mill  on  the  Brandy  wine,  eireon^  associated  with 
tUaniferotts  iron  in  blue  quarts. 

West  Bradpobd.— Near  the  village  of  Marshalton.  green  oyanite,  rutUe,  scapolite,  pyrite, 
staurolite;  at  the  Chester  County  Poor-house  limestone  quarry,  cheeterUtef  in  crystals  im- 
planted on  dolomite,  rutile  !  in  brilliant  aoicular  crystals,  which  are  finely  terminated,  cal- 
oito  in  scalenohedrons,  zoisite.  datnourite  f  in  radiated  groups  of  crystals  on  dolomite,  gutirta 
erystaU  ;  on  Smith  &  McMullin's  farm,  epidote. 

Chablestown. — Pyromarphite,  Cfrussite^  galenite^  quartz. 

Coventry.— AUaniie,  near  Pughtown. 

South  Coventry.— In  Chrism an*s  limestone  quarry,  near  Coventry  village,  angiu, 
sphene,  graphite,  zircon  in  iron  ore  (about  half  a  mile  from  the  village). 

East  Fallowfield.— Soapstone. 

East  Goshen. — Serpentine,  asbtstus,  magnetite  (loadstone),  garnet. 

Elk.— Menaccanite  with  muscovite,  chromite ;  at  Lewisville,  bUiek  tourmaline. 

West  Goshen. — On  the  Barrens,  one  mile  north  of  West  Chester,  amianthus,  serpentLne, 
cellular  quartz,  jasper,  chalcedony,  drusy  quartz,  chlorite,  marmolite.  indurated  talc,  mcig- 
nerite  in  radiated  crystals  on  serpentine,  hematite,  aebeetus  ;  near  B.  Taylor's  mill,  chromite 
in  octahedral  crystals,  deweylite^  radiated  magnesite^  aragonite,  staurolite^  garnet,  asbestos, 
opidote;  eoinite  on  hornblende  at  West  Chester  water- works  (not  accessible  at  present). 

New  Garden. — ^At  Nivin's  limestone  quarry,  brown  tourmaUne^  necronite^  scapolite,  apa- 
tite, brown  and  green  mica,  rutile,  aragonite^  fibroUte^  kaolinite,  tremolite. 

Kbnnktt. — Actinolite,  brown  toumuUine,  browu  mica,  epidote,  tremolite,  scapolite,  ara- 
gonite; on  Wm.  Cloud's  farm,  sunstone/  /  chubazite,  sphene.  At  Pearce's  old-mill,  zoisite. 
epidote^  sunstone  ;  sunstone  occurs  in  good  specimens  at  various  places  in  the  range  of  horn- 
blende rocks  running  through  this  township  from  N  E.  to  S.W. 

Lower  Oxford. — Garnets,  pyrite  in  cubic  crystals. 

London  Groye.— Rutile,  jasper,  chalcedony  (botryoidal),  large  and  rough  quartz  ciystals, 
epidote ;  on  Wm.  Jackson's  farm,  yeUow  and  black  tourmaiinSy  tremolite^  rutile,  green  mica, 
apatite,  at  Pussy's  quarry,  rutile,  tremuUte, 

East  Maklbobouoh.— On  the  farm  of  Baily  &  Brothers,  one  mile  south  of  ITnionville, 
bright  yeUow  and  nearly  white  Unirmahne^  ehesterlite^  albite,  pyrite ;  near  Marlborough  meet- 
ing-house, epidote,  serpentine,  aoicular  black  tourmaline  in  white  quartz;  zireon  in  email 
perfect  crystals,  loose  in  the  soil  at  Pussy's  saw-mill,  two  miles  S.W.  of  ITnionville. 

West  Mablbobouqh.  —Near  Logan's  quarry,  staurolite,  cyanite,  yellow  tourmaline,  rutile, 
garnets ;  near  Doe  Bun  village,  hematite,  scapolite,  tremoUte  ;  in  B.  Baily's  limestone  quarry, 
two  and  a  half  miles  S.W.  of  ITnionville,  ^rcn/x  tremolito,  cyanite,  scapolite. 

Newlin.^Ou  the  serpentine  barrens,  one  and  a  half  mileN.E.  of  Unionville,  corundum/ 
massive  and  crystallized,  also  in  crystals  in  albite^  often  in  loose  ciystals  covered  with  a  thia 
coating  of  steatite,  spinel  (black),  talc,  picrolite,  brucite,  green  tourmaUne  with  flat  pyram- 
idal temiiuationa  in  albite,  uniomU  (rare)  euphylUte,  mica  in  hexagonal  ciystals,  feldspas 
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htrgll  in  heagonal  csyitola,  one  of  which  weighs  51  Iba,  pyrite  in  crbio  czyBtals,  ohromic 
iron,  ^TBsj  quarts,  gzeen  quartz,  actinolite.  emeryUte,  chloiitoid,  diallage,  oUgodoMe;  on 
Johneon  Patteraon^B  farm,  mafislYe  oorundvm^  titaniferons  iron,  eUnoehlore,  emerylUe^ 
sometimes  colored  green  by  chrome,  albite,  orthodiue^  halloysite,  maigarite,  garnets,  heryi ; 
on  J.  Lesley's  farm,  corundum^  crvrtallized  and  in  m&wve  lumps,  one  of  which  weighed 
5,200  lbs.,  dkupore!  I  emerjfUte/  euphyUiU  cryataOusd/  green  tourmaline,  transparent 
aystals  in  the  euphpUUe,  orthodaae;  two  miles  N.  of  Unionvllle,  mugnetiU  in  octahedral 
dystais;  one  mile  E.  of  Unionville,  hematite;  in  Edwards's  old  limestone  quany,  purple 
flnorite,  rutile. 

East  Nottinqham.— iStine;  chrome,  aebeetus,  ehramite  in  octahedral  crystals,  hallite,  beryl. 

Ws8T  NoTTiMOUAM. — At  Soott^s  chrome  mine,  ehromite,  foUated  tale,  marmoUte,  serpen 
line,  ekaleedony,  rhodoehrome;  near  More  Phillip's  chrome  mine,  atbenttu;  at  the  magnesia 
quany,  deiceylite^  marmolite,  magnesite,  leelite,  serpentine,  sand  chrome;  near  Fremont 
P.O.,  corundum. 

East  Piksland.— Iron  ore. 

West  Pikeland. — In  the  iron  mines  near  Chester  Springs,  gibbeite,  ureon,  turgiU,  hmna- 
ate  (stalactitical  and  in  geodes),  gothite. 

Penh. — Garnets,  agalmatolite. 

Pennsbury. — On  John  Craig's  farm,  brown  garnets,  mica;  on  J.  Dil worth's  farm,  neat 
Fainrille,  miteeovite/  in  hexagonal  prisms  from  one-quarter  to  seven  inches  in  diameter ;  in 
the  village  of  Fairvillc,  minstatie;  near  Brinton's  ford,  on  the  Brandy  wine,  e/umdroditf,  spheue, 
diopeide.  augite.  coocolite ;  at  Mendenhall*s  old  limestone  quarry,  ftttd  quartz,  sunstone ;  at 
Swain's  quarry,  ciystals  of  orthodase. 

PocoPSON.— On  the  farms  of  John  Entrikin  and  Jos.  B.  Darlington,  amethyU, 

SjkjysBVRY.—EutHe  /  /  splendid  geniculated  crystals  are  found  loose  in  the  soil  for  seven 
mlies  along  the  valley,  and  particularly  near  the  village  of  Parkesburg,  where  they  sometimei 
oocor  weighing  one  poand,  doubly  geniculated  and  of  a  deep  red  color ;  near  Sadsbuiy  village, 
amethyat^  tourmaline,  epidote,  imlk  guahtz. 

ScnuTUULL. — In  the  railroad  tunnel  at  Pikemdcyillb,  dolomite/  sometimes  coated  with 
pyrite,  quartz  crystals,  yellow  blende,  brookite,  caleite  in  hexagonal  crybtals  enclosing  pyrile  ; 
at  the  Wheatlky,  Bbookdale,  and  Chesteb  County  lead  minims,  one  and  a  half  mile 
S.  of  Fhcbiuxyiiie^py fomorphite/  ceruseite!  galenite,  angle4tef  !  quarts  crystals,  chalcopy- 
nte,  barite,  fiuorite  (white),  stolzite,  wu/fenite/  calamine^  vanadinite^  blende/  mimetite/ 
desdoizite,  gothite,  chrysocoUa,  native  copper,  malachite,  aeuriie^  limonite,  ealcite,  sulphur, 
pyrite,  melaconite,  pseudomalachite,  gersdorffite,  chalcocite  ?  covellite. 

TnoENBUBY. — On  Jos.  H.  Brinton^s  farm,  mttecovite  containing  acicular  ciystals  of  tonr- 
ntaline,  rutUe^  titaniferous  iron. 

Trbdyvfrik. — Pyrite  in  cubic  crystals  loose  in  the  solL 

UwcHLAN. — ^Massive  blue  quartz,  graphite. 

WAnKRK.^MeUmite,  feldspar. 

West  Goshen  (one  mile  from  West  Chester).— Ghromite. 

WiLLiSTOWN. — Magnetite,  ehramite,  actinolite,  asbestus. 

West-Town. — On  the  serpentine  rocks,  8  miles  S.  of  West  Chester,  cUnoc/dore  /  jefferieitei 
mica,  asbestus,  actinolite,  magnesite,  talc,  titaniferous  iron,  magnetite  and  massive  tourma- 
line. 

East  Whitbland. — Pyrite,  in  veiy  perfect  cubic  crystals,  is  found  on  nearly  every  farm 
in  this  township,  quartz  crystals  found  loose  in  the  soiL 

West  Whiteland.— At  Gen.  Trimble's  iron  mine  (south-east),  stalaetitic  hematite/ 
wiitielUte//  in  radiated  stalactites,  gibbeite,  cceruleolactile. 

Wabwick. — ^At  the  Elizabeth  mine  and  Keim's  old  iron  mine  adjoining,  one  mile  X.  of 
Knanertown,  aplome  ga/nut/  in  brilliant  dodecahedrons.  ./Itwt/tT?**,  pyroxene,  mionceouz  hemti- 
tite,  pyrite  in  bright  octahedral  cryKtals  in  caleite,  chrysocoUa,  chalcopyrite  massive  and  iu 
angle  tetrahedral  crystals,  magnetite. /a#c/6<<^7*  JtorubUnde/  boitiite,  malachite,  brmcn  garnet, 
caleite,  byeeoUte  /  serpentine ;  near  the  village  of  St.  Mary's,  magnetite  in  dodecohedraj 
crystals,  melanite,  garnet,  aetinoUte  in  small  radiated  nodaleb ;  at  the  Hopewell  iron  mine» 
one  mile  N.W.  of  St.  Mary's,  magnetite  in  octahedral  crystals. 

COLUMBIA  CO.— At  Webb's  mine»  yellow  blende  in  caleite ;  near  Bloombuzg,  ciyst.  mag 
netite. 

DAUPHIN  CO.— Nbau  Humhebstown.— Green  garnets,  ciyst.  emoky  quartz,  feldspar. 

DELAAVABE  CO.— Aston  Township.—  Amethyst,  corundum,  emerylite,  stanrolite,  ,/Iftiv- 
ate,  black  tourmaline,  margarite,  sunetone,  azbestue,  anthophyUite,  steatite-  near  'Vjzou't 
mill,  garnet,  staurolite ;  at  Peter's  mill-dam  in  the  creek,  pyrope  garnet. 
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Birmingham.— /^V5r0f/<0,  kanlUn  (abnndaiit),  oryBtak  of  ratile,  ameth^it;  at  Bullook'a  nld 
^aizy,  zircon,  buehoUUe^  xmorite,  yellow  ciystaUized  quartz,  feldspar, 

Bi.UK  Hill. — Green  qoartz  oxyBtala,  spineL 

CHKeTKR—Afnethf/MU  bUtek  taurfnaline,  beryl^  crystalt  of  fddgpar^  garnet^  ciyst.  pyrite, 
molybdenite,  tnolybdite,  chalcopyrite,  kaolin,  uraninite,  mueeotUe,  orihoclase,  biiunutite. 

Chicqesteb. — Near  Trainer's  mill-dam,  beryls  toormaline,  czystala  ot  feldspar^  kaolin ;  oc 
Wm.  'Ejre'B  farm,  tourmaline. 

Concord. —  Ciystak  ofmica^  crystals  offeldtipar,  kaolin  abnndant,  drusy  qvartz  of  a  blue 
and  green  color,  moerschaam,  stellated  tretrK/lite,  some  of  the  rays  6^  in.  diameter,  autho- 
pfiylUte^  fibrolite,  acioolar  crystals  of  rutHe,  pyrope  in  quartz,  amethyst,  actinolite,  mangan^ 
sian  garnet^  beryl ;  in  Greenes  creek,  pyrope  gafiiet, 

Dabbt. — Blue  and  gray  cyanite^  garnet,  staurolite,  zoisite,  quartz,  beryl,  chlorite,  mica, 
limonite. 

Edgemont. — AmethyHy  oxide  of  manganese,  crystals  of  feldspar  ;  one  mile  east  of  £dge 
mont  Hall,  ndUe  in  quartz. 

(iBBEN^s  Obeek. — Oamet  (so-called  pyrope)u 

HAVKBFOBD.—Staurolite  with  garnet. 

Makple. — TourmaUne,  andalusite,  amethyst,  a^mlite^  ant/iophyOite^  talc,  radiated  aeUi%- 
oUte  in  talc,  chromite,  drusy  quartz,  beryl,  cryst  pyrite,  menaccanite  in  quartz,  chlorite. 

MiDDLETOWN. — Amethyst,  beryls  black  mica,  mica  with  reticulated  magnetite  between  the 
plates,  manganesian  garnets  /  large  trapezohednd  crystals,  some  3  in.  in  diameter,  indurated 
talc,  hexagonal  crystals  of  ruUle,  cryatais  ofmicfi,  green  quartz/  antJtophylhle,  radiated  tour- 
maline, staurolite,  titanic  iron,  fibrolite,  sei-pentine ;  at  Lenni,  chlorile,  gieen  and  bronze 
vermicidite!  green  fddspar  ;  at  Mineral  Hill,  fine  crystals  of  corundum,  one  of  which  weighs 
1|  lb.,  actinolite  in  great  variety,  bronzite,  greeti  feldspar,  moonstone,  sun  stone,  giuipJtic 
granite,  mag^esite,  octahedral  crystals  of  cJiromite  in  great  quantity,  beryl,  chalcedony, 
asbestus,  fiSrov>s  hornblende,  rutile,  staurolite,  melanosiderite,  hallite ;  at  Paint er^s  Farm, 
near  Dismal  Run,  sireon  with  oligoclase,  tremoUte^  tourmaline ;  at  the  Black  Horse,  near 
Media,  corundum  ;  at  Hibbard's  Farm  and  at  FairlamVs  Hill,  chromite  in  brilliant  octahe- 
drons. 

Newtown. — Serpentine,  hematite,  enstatite,  tremolite. 

Uppeb  Providence. — Anthophyllite,  tremolite,  radiated  asbestus,  radiated  actinoUte,  tour- 
maline, beryl,  green  feldspar,  amet/iyst  (one  found  on  Morgan  Hunter^s  farm  weighing  over  7 
lbs.)f  andalusite/  (one  terminated  crystAl  found  on  the  farm  of  Jas.  Worrall  weighs  74  lbs.)  ; 
at  Blue  Hill,  very  fine  crystals  of  Uue  quartz  in  chlorite,  amianthus  in  serpentine,  zircon. 

LowEB  Pboyidknce. — AmeUtyst,  green  mica,  garnet,  large  crystals  of  fddspar!  (some 
over  100  lbs.  in  weight). 

Badnob. — Oamet,  marmolite,  deweylite,  chromite,  asbestus,  magnesite,  talc,  blue  quarts, 
picrolite,  limonite,  magnetite. 

Spbinofield. — Andalusite,  tourmaline,  beryl,  titanic  iron,  garnet ;  on  Fell's  Laurel  Hill, 
beryl,  garnet  \  near  Beattie's  mill,  staurolite,  apatite ;  near  Lewis's  paper-mill,  tourmaline. 
mica, 

Thobnbuby.  —Amethyst. 

HUNTINGDON  CO.— Neab  Fbankstown.— Li  the  bed  of  a  stream  and  on  the  side  of  a 
hiU.  fibrous  celestite  (abundant),  quartz  crystals, 

LANCASTER  CO.--Dbumob£  Townbhip— Quartz  crystals. 

Fulton.-— At  Wood^s  chrome  mine,  near  the  village  of  Texas,  brudte!  !  zaratite  (emerald 
nickel),  pennite!  ripidoUte!  kammererite!  bnltimorite,  chromic  iron,  wiiliamsite,  dirysotile! 
marmolite,  picrolite,  hydromagnesite,  dolomite,  magnefdte,  aragonite,  oalcite,  nerpentine, 
hematite,  menaccanite,  genthite,  chrome-garnet,  bronzite,  millerito ;  at  Low*h  mine,  hydro* 
magnesite,  bru4site  (lancasterite),  picrolite,  magnesite,  wUUamsite,  chrotnic  iron,  ta'c,  zaratite, 
baltimorite,  serpentine,  hematite  ;  on  M.  Boice's  farm,  one  mile  N.W.  of  the  village,  pyrite 
in  cubes  and  various  modifications,  anthophylUte ;  near  Rock  Springs,  c/talcedony,  camelian, 
mtiss  agate,  green  tourmaline  in  talc,  titanic  iron,  chromite,  octafiedral  magnftite  in  cfdonle  ; 
at  BeynoMs^a  old  mine,  caldte,  tale,  picrolite,  efirrmnte  ;  at  Garter's  chrome  mine,  brookite. 

Gap  Minks. — Chalcopyrite,  pyrrhotUe  (niccoliferous),  millerite  in  botryoidal  radiations, 
vi:danit€  I  (rare),  actinolite,  siderite,  hisingerite,  pyrite. 

Pequea  Valley. — Eight  miles  south  of  Lancaster,  ai^ntiferous  galenite  (said  to  contain 
350  to  UOO  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  ?),  vauquelinile,  rutile  at  Pequea  mine ;  four  miles  N.W. 
of  Lancaster,  on  the  Lancaster  and  Harrihburg  Railroa<^  e/ilfimite,  galenite,  blende  ;  pyrite  in 
cubic  cryf^uils  is  found  in  great  abundance  near  the  city  of  Lancaster  ;  at  the  Laiicaster  siiM 
mines,  calamine,  blende,  tennantite  ?  snithsonite  (pseud,  of  dolomite),  auric?ialcite. 
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LEBAKON  00.—CoBXWALi».'^Magnetit6,  pjfriie  (oobaltiferoiu),  ohaloopyrite,  natks  cop- 
per, awuriU^  malaehUe^  chryaoooUa,  cuprite  (hydrocnprite),  aUophans,  broehantite^  Mrpentine, 
loartB  peendomorphB ;  gaienite  (with  octahedral  cleayage),  tlnorite,  ooYellite,  hemsate  (mi 
oftoeom).  opal,  aabeatiiB. 

LEHIGH  CO  — ^Frtedenbvillb. — At  the  zinc  mines,  yilamins^  tmitlisonite,  hjdroxincite, 
nuuBBve  blende,  greenoddte,  quartz,  allophane,  zincif eroiu  olay,  moontain  leather)  aragonite, 
■aooooite ;  near  Allentown,  magnetite,  pipe-iron  ore ;  near  Bethlehem,  on  S.  Mountain, 
aliajiite,  with  zircon  and  altered  sphene  in  a  single  isolated  mass  of  sjenite,  magnetite,  mar- 
tite,  black  spinel,  toormaline,  chalcodte. 

ICIFFLIK  CO.—Strontianite. 

MONROE  CO.— In  Chekbt  YJLLLKY.—Caleite,  chaloedonj,  qoarti;  in  Pooonao  Valley, 
near  Judge  Menrine's,  cryst  quarts. 

MONTGOMERY  CO.— Conbhohocken.— Fibrous  tourmaline,  menaocanite,  ayenturine 
quartz,  phyllite ;  in  the  qnany  of  Geo.  Bullock,  caldU  in  hexagonal  prisms,  aragonite. 

LowBK  Pkotidence. — At  the  Perklomen  lead  and  copper  mines,  near  the  village  of 
Shannonville,  azurite,  bkndt^  gaUniU^  pyromorphite,  cerussite,  wulfenlte,  anglesite,  borite, 
calamine,  chaloopyrite,  malachite,  chxysocolla,  brxnon  tpctr^  cuprite,  covellite  (rare),  meln- 
oonite,  libethenite,  pseudomalachite. 

White  Marsh. — At  D.  O.  Hitner^s  iron  mine,  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Spring  Mills, 
limonite  in  geodes  and  stalactites,  goUiite,  pyrolusite,  wad,  lepidocrocite ;  at  Edge  Hill  Street, 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  titanic  iron,  braunite,  pyrolusite;  one  mile  S.W.  of  Hitner'i 
iron  mine,  Umonite^  velvety,  stahictitic,  and  fibrous,  fibres  three  inches  long,  turgite,  gothUe^ 
pyrolusite,  velvet  manganese^  wad ;  near  Marble  Hall,  at  Hitner^s  marble  quarry,  white  mar- 
ble, granular  barite,  resembling  marble ;  at  Spring  Mills,  limonite,  pyrolusite,  gothite ;  at 
Flat  Rock  Tunnel,  opposite  Muiayunk,  etUbUe^  heulandite^  ehabcuite^  Uvaite,  beryl,  feldspar, 
mica. 

Lafatsttb,  at  the  Soapstone  quaxxies. — Talc,  jefferisite,  garnet,  albite,  serpentine,  zoisite, 
ftaurolite,  chalcopyrite ;  at  Rosens  Serpentine  quarry,  opposite  Lafayette,  enstalite,  serpen- 
tine. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  CO.~Oppoeite  Belik's  Gbovb.— Calamine. 

NORTHAMPTON  CO.— Bubhkill  ToWHsniP.—CiyBtal  Spring  on  Blue  Mountain,  quarU 
eryetale. 

Near  Easton. — ZireanI  (exhausted),  nephrite,  coccolite,  tremolite,  pyroxene,  sahlite, 
limonite,  magnetite,  purple  caldte. 

WiiiLXAJfs  Township. — ^Pyrolusite  in  geodes  in  limonite  beds,  gothite  (lepidocrocite)  at 
Glendon. 

PHILADELPHIA  CO.— Fbankford.  — Titanite  in  gneiss,  apophyllite  ;  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Trenton  and  Connecting  Railroad,  basanite ;  at  the  quarries  on  Frankford  Creek,  stilbite. 
molybdenite,  hornblende ;  on  the  Connecting  Railroad,  wad,  earthy  cobalt ;  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
magnetite,  green  mica,  chalcopyrite,  fiuorite. 

Fairmount  Water  WoRK8.—In  the  quarries  opposite  Fairmount.  autvnite!  torbeniUe 
oystals  otfeldHpar,  beryl,  pseudomorphs  after  beiyl,  tourmaline,  albite,  wad,  menaccanite. 

GoROAS*  and  Crease's  Lane. — Tourmaline,  oyanite,  staurolite,  homstone. 

Near  Germantown. — BUiek  tourmaUne,  laumontite,  apatite;  York  Road,  tourmaline, 
beryl. 

HsflTOHViLLB. — Alunogen,  iron  alum,  orthoclase. 

Hept^s  Mill. — Alunogen,  tourmaline,  cyanite,  titanite. 

Makatunk. — At  the  soapstone  quarries  above  Manayunk,  talo,  iteatUe^  chlorite,  vermion- 
lite,  ant/iophplUtey  staurolite,  dolomite,  apatite,  asbestns,  brown  spar,  epeomite. 

MBAOARaEB^s  Paper-mill — Staurolite,  titanic  iron,  hyalite,  apatite^  green  mica,  iron  gar- 
ncto  in  great  abundance. 

McKinnet's  Quany,  on  Rittenhouse  Lane.— Feldspar,  apatite,  stilbite^  natroUte,  heulan- 
dite,  epidote,  hornblende,  erubescite,  malachite. 

Schuylkill  Falls.— Chabazite,  titanite,  fiuorite,  epidote,  muscovite,  tourmaline,  pro- 
chlorite. 

SCHUYLKILL  CO.— Tamaqua,  near  Pottsyille,  in  coal  mines.— ifao2»iMto» 

TORE  CO.— Bomite,  mtile  in  slender  prisms  in  granular  qnazts,  oaloite. 
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NEWCASTLE  CO.— Brandywikb  Bpnvxas.—Btu!7u)lgiU,  fibroUte  ftbundant,  aahlite,  i>yrox 
ene ;  Brandy  tnoe  Handredf  mnsoovite,  enclosiDg  reticulated  magnetite. 

Dixon's  Feldbpab  Quarries,  six  miles  N.  W.  of  Wilmington  (the^e  quarries  have  bees 
worked  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain). — AduUiria^  aUdte^  oUgodase^  heryly  npatttt,  dnna- 
mon-stanel  I  (both  granular  like  that  from  Ceylon^  and  orystallixed,  rare),  mugnesite,  serpen- 
tine, asbestus,  black  twmmdinel  (rare),  indietMte/  (rare),  sphene  in  pyroxene,  cyanite. 

DupoNT*8  Powder  Mills.— *' Hypersthene." 

Eastbttrn's  LitfKSTONB  QUARRIES,  near  the  PennsylTania  line. — TrenwUtey  broruite. 

QUARRTYrLLE. — Gamet,  spiidumene,  fibrolite. 

Near  Newark,  on  the  railroad. — Sphserosiderite  on  dnwy  quarts,  jasper  (feiruginoos  opal). 
oiyst.  spathic  iron  in  the  cavities  of  cellular  quartz. 

Way's  Quarry,  two  miles  south  of  Centreville. — Feldapar  in  fine  cleavage  msiiftH,  apatite, 
mica^  devoeffUte,  granular  gttar/s, 

Wilmington.— In  Christiana  quarries,  metaUaidai  ditiUage. 

Kennett  Tdbnpike,  near  Centreville. — Cyanite  and  garnet. 

HABFOBD  CO.— CeroUte. 

KENT  CO.— Near  Middletown,  in  Wm.  Polk's  marl  pits.-  VivinniU/ 
On  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.— Retinasphalt,  pyrite,  amber. 

SUSSEX  CO.— Near  Cape  Henlopen  — Ylvianite. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  (Jones's  Falls,  If  mile  from  B.). — Chabazite  (haydenite),  heulai  dite  (beaa 
montite  of  Levy),  pyrite,  lenticular  carbonate  of  iron,  mica,  stUbite, 

Sixteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Gunpowder. — Graphic. 

Twenty-three  miled  from  B.,  on  the  Gunpowder. —  TcUc. 

Twenty -five  miles  from  B.,  on  the  Gunpowder. — Moffnetitt,  sphene,  pycnite. 

Thirty  miles  from  B.,  in  Montgomery  Co.,  on  farm  of  S.  Eliot — Gold  in  quartz. 

Eight  to  twenty  miles  north  of  B.,  in  limestone. — Tremolite,  augite,  pyrite^  brown  and  yel 
low  tourmaline. 

Fifteen  miles  north  of  B. — Sky-bhu  iJialcedony  in  granular  limestone. 

Eighteen  miles  north  of  B. ,  at  Scott's  mills. — Magnetite,  cyanite. 

Bare  Hills. — Chromite,  (ubestvs,  tremoUte^  talc,  hornblende,  serpentine,  chalcedony, 
meerschaum,  baltimorite,  ehalcopyrite,  magnetite. 

Cape  Sable,  near  Magothy  B. — Amber,  pyrite,  alum  slate. 

Carroll  Co. — Near  Sykesville,  Liberty  Mines,  gold,  magnetite,  ppn'te  {oetahedratis),  chal- 
eopyrUe^  linnffiite  (cairollite) ;  at  Patapeoo  Mines,  near  Finksburg.  bomite,  malacliUe,  siegen- 
ite,  UnwBite,  remingUniite^  magnetite,  e/iokopprite  ;  at  Mineral  Hill  mine,  bortUte,  chidcopy- 
rite,  ore  of  nickd  (see  above),  gold,  magnetite. 

Cecil  Co.,  north  part. — Chromite  in  serpentine. 

CooPTOWN.  Harford  Co.— Olive -colored  tourmdUney  diaUage,  tale  of  green,  blue,  and  rose 
oolors,  Uffnifoim  a*bei4us,  c/iromite^  ^terpentine. 

Dkbr  Creek. — Magnetite/  in  chlorite  slate. 

Frederick  Co.— Old  Liberty  mine,  near  Liberty  Town,  black  copper,  malachite,  obalco- 
die,  specular  iron ;  at  Dolly hyde  mine,  bomite^  ohalcopyrite,  pyrite,  argentiferous  galenite  in 
dolomite. 

Montgomery  Co.— Oxide  of  manganeee.  : 

Somerset  and  Worcester  Cos.,  north  part. — Bog-iron  ore^  vivianite.  I 

St.  Mary's  Biyer.- (?ypn<i»/  in  clay. 

Ptlesvillk,  Harford  Co. — ^Asbestus  mine. 

VIRGINIA  AND  DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Albemarle  Go.,  a  Uttle  west  of  the  Green  'ULtB,— Steatite,  graphite,  galenite. 
Amherst  Co.,  along  the  west  base  of  Buffalo  ridf^,— Copper  ores^  allanite.  etc. 
Auot]sta  Co. — At  Weyer's  (or  Weir's)  cave,  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Staunton,  ao^ 
■(ghty-one  miles  northweat  of  Richmond,  calcite,  stalaotitea. 
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BucKiHOHAM  Oo.— Odd  at  Qamett  and  Moselej  mines,  also,  pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  eoloite. 
garnet ;  at  Eldiidge  mine  (now  London  and  Vurg^inia  mines)  near  bj,  and  the  Baokingham 
mines  near  MajTs^e,  gold,  anrilerons  pyzite,  ohaloopyrite,  tennantite,  bariU  ;  cyardU^  Otur* 
maUns^  aeUfidu, 

Cii£ST£BFiBLD  Go. — ^Near  this  and  Bichmond  Co.  bituminous  coal,  natlTe  coke. 

GajLPRPPSB  Co.,  on  Bapidan  river. -—(Jold,  pyrite. 

Franki«ih  Co.— Grayish  steatite. 

Fauquibr  Ga,  Bamett's  mills.— Asbestns,  gold  mines,  barUe,  caidU. 

Fluyanna  Co. — Gold  at  Stockton's  mine ;  also  tetradymite  at  "'  Tellurium  mine.** 

Phkniz  Copper  mmw,^Chalcopifrite^  eta 

Okoroetowm,  D.  C— -Butile. 

OoocHLAND  Co.  — Gk>ld  mines  (Moss  and  Busby's). 

Harper's  Frrrt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac. — Thuringite  (owenite)  with  quarts. 

Jefferson  Co.,  at  Shepherdstown.  -  Fluor. 

Kbkawha  Co. — At  Kenawha,  petroleutn^  brine  springs,  oannel  coal. 

Loudon  Co. — Tabular  quartz^  drase^  pyrite^  talOy  chioriU^  wapstone^  asbestns,  eJtromits^ 
aetinoUUf  quartz  crystals;  mieaeeaus  iron,  bomite,  malachite,  epidote,  near  Leesburg  (Poto- 
mac mine). 

LouiBA  Co. — Walton  gold  mine,  gold,  pyrite,  chaloopyrite,  aigentiferous  galenite,  siderite, 
blende,  anglesite  ;  boolangerite,  blende  (at  Tinder's  mine). 

Nei«80N  Co.^}aleuite,  chalcopyrite,  malachite. 

Oranoe  Co. — Western  part.  Blue  Bidge,  specular  iron;  gold  at  the  Orange  Grove  and 
Taudase  gold  mines,  worked  by  the  *^  Freehold  "  and  ^'  Liberty  "  Mining  Companies. 

BocKBRiDOB  Co.,  three  miles  southwest  of  Lexington. — Barite. 

Shbnandoah  Co.,  near  Woodstock.— Fluorite. 

Mt.  Aj^to,  B1u3  Bidge. — Azgillaceous  iron  ore. 

SpottStlyania  Co.,  two  miles  northeast  of  Chanoellorville. — Cyanite  ;  gold  mines  at  the 
junction  of  the  Bappahsnnook  and  Bapidan;  on  the  Bappahannook  (Marshall  mine) ;  White- 
hall mine,  affording  also  tetradymite. 

Stafford  Co.  ,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Falmouth — Micaceous  iron,  gold,  tetradymite,  sil- 
ver, galenite,  vivianite. 
Washinoton  Co.,  eighteen  miles  from  Abington. — Bock  salt  with  gypsum. 

Wythe  Co.  (Austin's  mines). — Cerussite,  minium^  plumbic  ochre^  blende,  calamine,  galenUe^ 
graphite. 

On  the  Potomac,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  W^atihingbon  city. — Natite  sulphur  in  gnqf 
compact  limestone. 

NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

Ashe  Co. — Malachite,  chalcoinrrite. 

Bonoombe  Co.,  (now  called  Madison  (7o).— Corundum  (from  a  boulder),  margariU^  comn* 
dophilite,  garnet,  cfaromite,  barite,  fluorite,  rutile,  iron  ores,  manganese,  zircon ;  at  Swan- 
nanoa  Gap,  cyanite. 

BoRKE  Co.— Gk>ld.  monaadte,  zircon,  beiyl,  corundum,  garnet,  sphene,  graphite,  iron  ores, 
tetrad^ite,  montanite. 

Cabarrus  Co. — Phenix  Mine,  gold,  barite.  chalcopyrite,  auriferous  pyrite,  quartz,  pseudo- 
morph  after  barite.  tetradymite,  montanite  ;  Pioneer  mines,  g<M^  limonite,  pyrolusite,  barn- 
hardite,  wolfram^  f^cheelite,  coprotungstite,  tungstite,  diamond,  chrysooolla,  chalcocite,  molyb- 
denite, diaioopyrite,  pyrite  ;  White  mine,  needle  ore,  chalcopyrite.  barite ;  Long  and  Muse'a 
mine,  argentiferous  galenite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  limonite ;  Boger  mine,  tetradymite ;  Fink 
mine,  valuable  copper  ores ;  Mt.  Makins,  tetrahedrite,  magnetite,  talc,  blende,  pyrite,  prous 
tite,  galenite ;  Bimgle  mine,  soheelite. 

Caldwell  Co.— Chromite. 

Cratham  Co. — ^Mineral  coal,  pyrite,  chloritoid. 

CHEROKF.E  Co.— LK)n  ores.  gold,  galenite.  corundum,  rutile.  cyanite,  damonite. 

Cleveland  Co. — White  Plaius,  gtmrtz^  crystals,  nmoky  quartz^  tourmaline,  rutile  in  quarts. 

Clay  Co. — At  the  Cullakenee  Mine  and  elsewhere,  corundum  (pink),  zoisite,  tourmaline, 
maigarite,  willcoxite,  dudleyite. 

Dayidson  Co. — King's,  now  Washington  mine,  native,  silver,  cerussite,  anglesite,  scheelite, 
{•jrromorphite,  galenite,  blende,  malachite,  black  copper,  toavelUte,  garnet,  stilbite  ;  five  miles 
from  Washington  mine,  on  Faust's  farm,  gold,  tetradymite,  oxide  of  bismuth  and  tellurium, 
montanite,  chalcopyrite,  limonite,  spathic  iron,  epidote ;  near  Squire  Ward's,  gold  in  crys- 
tals, electrum. 

Fbanklin  Co. — Ar.  Partiss  mine,  diamonds. 

Gabton  Co. — Iron  ores,  corundum,  margarite;   near  Orowder's  Mountain  (in  what  was 
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formerly  Lincoln  Oo.)9  latvUt^t  oyatUte,  garnet^  graphite  ;  alflo  twenty  miles  northeaet.  nc 
w)uth  end  of  Glabb*B  Mtn.,  laznlite,  cyanite,  talc,  rattle,  topaz,  fftftophyUUe ;  King's  Moun- 
tain (or  Briggs;  Mine,  native  telloriam,  lUtaite,  tedradymite,  montanite. 

Guilford  Co. — McGnlloch  copper  and  gold  mine,  twelve  miles  from  Oieensboco*,  fftfUi^ 
pyriUy  duileopyriU  (worked  for  copper),  guartt,  siderite.  The  North  Carolina  Copper  Co-  ax*? 
working  the  copper  ore  at  the  old  Fentress  mine ;  at  Deep  River,  compact  pffrophyiUt^ 
(worked  for  slate-pencils). 

Haywood  Co.--Corandum,  margarite,  damoorite. 

Henderson  Co. — Zircon,  spbene  (xanthitane). 

Jackson  Co. — Alnnogen?  at  Smoky  Mt.;  at  Webster,  sezpentine,  chromite,  genthite, 
dhrysoUUy  talc;  Hoghalt  Mt,  pink  corondnm,  maivarite,  tonrmaline. 

Lincoln  Co.— Diamond  ;  at  Bandleman's,  amethytt^  rose  qnartz. 

Macon  Co. — Franklin,  Culssgee  Mine,  corundum^  spin^,  diaspore,  tonrmaline,  damourite, 
prochlorite,  culfuigeeite,  kerrite,  maconite. 

McDowell  Co. — Brookite,  monazlte.  comndnm  in  small  crystals  zed  and  white,  tiroonSy 
garnet,  beiyl,  sphene,  xenotime,  mtile,  elastic  sandstone,  iron  ores,  pyromelane,  tetrady- 
mite,  montanite. 

Madison  Co. — 20  miles  from  Asheville,  comndnm,  margarite,  chlorite. 

Mecklenburg  Co.— Near  Charlotte  (Rhea  and  Cathay  mines)  and  elsewhere,  ehaloopyrite. 
gold;  ohalcotrichite  at  McGinn's  mine;  bamhardtite  near  Charlotte;  pyrophyllite  in  Cot- 
ton Stone  Mountain,  diamond ;  Flowe  mine,  scheelite,  wolframite  ;  Todd's  Branch,  m^no- 
nte. 

Mitchell  Co. — SatnarskUe,  pyrochlore  (f),  euxenite,  columbite,  mtueooUe, 

MoNTOOMEBT  Co.— Steele's  mine,  ripidolite,  albite. 

Moore  Co. — Carbonton,  compact  pyrophyllite. 

Rowan  Co.— Gold  Hill  Mines,  thirty-eight  miles  northeast  of  Charlotte,  and  foarteen 
from  Salisbniy,  gold,  auriferous  pyrite  ;  ten  miles  from  Salisbury,  feldspar  in  crystals,  bis- 
nvthinite. 

Randolph  Co.— Pyrophyllite. 

Rutherford  Co.  — GM^  graphite,  bismnthic  gold,  diamond,  endase,  peeudamorp?t€nis 
qwirtz  fy  chalcedony,  corundum  in  small  cryBtals,  epidote^  pyrope,  brookite,  zircon,  monazite, 
mtherfoidite,  samarakite,  quartz  ergst<tU,  itacolumyte;  on  the  road  to  Cooper's  Gap, 
ciyanite. 

Stokes  and  Surry  Coa— Iron  ores,  graphite. 

Union  Co. — Leromond  gold  mine,  eighteen  miles  from  Concord  (at  Stewart^s  and  Moore^s 
mine),  gold,  quartz,  blende,  argentiferous  g^alenite  (containing  29'4  oz.  of  gold  and  86  o  ox. 
of  silver  to  the  ton,  Genth),  pyrite,  some  chalcopyrite. 

Tancet  Co. — Iron  ores,  amianthus,  ehromite,  garnet  (spessartite),  samarskite. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

Abbeville. — ^Dist. — Oakland  Gruve,  gold  (Dom  mine),  galenite,  pyromotphite,  amethyst, 
garnet. 

Anderson  Dist. — At  Pendleton,  aUimUte,  galenite.  kaolin,  tourmaUne,  * 

Chable81*on. — SeUrUte, 

Chkoweb  Valley.- Galenite.  tourmaline,  gold. 

Chksterfield  Dist.— Gold  (Brewer*s  mine),  talc,  chlorite,  pyrophyllite,  pyrite,  native 
bismuth,  carbonate  of  bismuth,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  whetstone,  enargite. 

D  AR  lington. — Kaolin. 

Edgepteld  Dist.— Psilomelane. 

Greenville  Dist.— Galenite,  pyromorphite,  kaolin,  chalcedony  in  buhrstone,  beryl, 
plumbago,  epidote,  tourmaline. 

Kershaw  Dierr,—RutUe. 

Lancaster  Dist.- Gold  (Hale's  mine),  talc,  chlorite,  cyAoite,  elastic  sandstone,  pyrite; 
gold  also  at  Blackman's  mine,  Massey's  mine,  Ezell's  mine. 

LAURENtf  Dist. —Corundum,  damourite. 

Nkwbkrry  Dist. — Leadhillite. 

PiCKEN^s  Dist.— Gold,  manganese  ores,  kaolin. 

Richland  Dist.  — Chiastolite.  novaculite. 

Spartanburg  Dist. — Magnetite,  chalcedony,  h^mafiie ;  at  the  Cowpens,  limonite,  grapkitt 
limestone,  copperas  ;  Moigan  mine,  leadhillite,  pyromorphite,  cerussite. 

Sumter  Dist.— Agate. 

Union  Dist. — Fairforest  gold  mines,  pyrite.  chalcopyrite. 

TuKK  Dist.— I  limestones,  whetstones,  witherite,  barite,  tetradymite. 
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GEORGIA. 

BoKKB  AND  BCRITEK  Gos.— Hyalite. 

Cherokee  Co.— At  Canton  Mine,  chaloopyrite,  galenite,  olaosthalite,  plnmbogxitnmita, 
oitchoockite,  arsenopyriU^  lanthanite,  harrisite,  eantonite^  pyromorpbite,  aatomolite.  zina, 
ftaarolite.  ryanite  ;  at  Ball-Ground,  spodumene. 

Clark  Co.,  near  ClarksriUe. — Gold,  xenatime^  zircon,  mtQe,  i^anite,  hematite,  tfamct, 
liiarts. 

Dade  Co.— Halloysite,  near  Biaing  Fawn. 

Fannin  Co.— StaurvUU  /  chaloopyrite. 

Habersham  Go.— Odd,  pyi  ite»  chaloopyrite,  gaUnite,  hornblende,  garnet,  quarts,  kaolinita, 
•oapetone,  chlorite,  rutUe,  iron  orea,  tourmaline,  stauroHte,  liroon. 

Uall  Co.— Gold,  quartz,  kaolin,  diamond. 

Hancock  Co. — Agate,  chalcedony. 

Hrard  Co. — MolybdUe^  quarts. 

Lincoln  Co,— LazuUte/ 7  rutUe//  hematite,  cyanite,  menaooanite,  pyrophyUUe^  gold, 
itaoolumyte  rock. 

LowNS  Co. — Corundum. 

Lumpkin  Co.— At  Field^s  gold  mine,  near  Dahlonega,poM,  Mrat^^mUe,  pyrrhotite,  chlorite, 
menaooanite,  allanite,  apatite. 

Babdn  Co.— (Jold,  cha'copyrite. 

Spauldino  Co.— Tetadymite. 

Waabihciton  Co.  ,  near  Saundersyille.-  WatdUU,  fire  opaL 

ALABAMA. 

BiHB  Co.,  Centreyille. — Iron  orn,  marble,  barUe,  coal,  cobalt. 

TuacAiiOoaA  Co. — Coal,  galenite,  pyrite,  Tivianlte,  limonite,  caldte,  dolomite,  oyanite, 
steatite,  quartz  crystals,  manganese  ores. 
Benton  Co.— Antimonial  lead  ore  (boulangerite?) 
TAiiLAPOosA  Co.,  at  Dudley yille. — Corundum,  spinel,  tourmaline. 

FLORIDA. 

Nbab  Taupa  Bat. — Limestone,  sulphur  springs,  chalcedony,  oamelian,  agate,  silioiiled 
ikdla  and  oorak. 

KBNTUCKT. 

Anderson  Co.— Oalenite,  barite. 
Clinton  Co.— Geodes  of  quartz. 
Crittenden  Co.— Galenite,  flnorite,  caldte. 

Cumberland  Co. — At  mammoth  Cave,  gypsum  roMttes  I  caldte,  stalactites,  nitre,  ep* 
somite. 
Fatbttb  Co. — Six  miles  N.K.  of  Lexington,  galenite,  barite,  witherite,  blende. 
Livingstone  Co.,  near  the  line  of  Union  Co.— ^Qalenite,  chaloopyrite,  laq^e  yein  of  fluorite. 
Mercer  Co.— At  McAfee,  fluoriU^  PIfriie,  caldte,  barite.  celestite. 
Owen  Co.— Galenite,  barite. 

TBNKBSSBB. 

Brown's  Creek.— Galenite,  blende,  batite,  celestite. 

Carter's  Co.,  foot  of  Boan  Mt. — StikHUs  magnetite. 

Claibornb  Co« — Calamine^  galenite,  smithaonite,  chlorite,  steatite,  magnetite. 

Cocke  Co.,  near  Brush  Creek. — Cacoxene  ?  kraurite,  iron  sinter,  stilpnodderite,  broira 
hematite. 

Davidson  Co.— Selenite,  with  granular  and  snowy  g\paum,  or  alabaster,  orystaUised  and 
compact  anhydrite,  fluorite  in  crystals?  ealoite  in  crystals.  Near  NashTille,  blue  efleitite^ 
CcfystaDized,  fibrous,  and  radiated),  with  barite  in  Umestone.  HaysboTO^,  galenite,  bleiido, 
with  barite  as  the  gangue  of  the  ore. 

DiCKflON  Co.— Manganite^ 
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Jeffbbbon  Co.^Oalamine,  galenite,  fetid  bairite. 

Knox  Co. — ^Magnesian  limestone,  native  iran^  variegaied  marblml 

Maubt  Co.— Wavellite  in  limestone. 

MoBOAN  Co. — Epsom  salt,  nitrate  of  lime. 

Polk  Co.,  Ducktown  mines,  southeast  ooiner  of  State. —Melaoonite,  ohaloopyzite,  pyiite, 
native  copper,  bomite,  ratile,  zomUy  galenite,  harrinte,  atiaonite,  blende,  pi^rezene^  trrnnoHts^ 
nUphtttes  ofeopp^  and  iron  in  stalactites,  allophane,  nvbtite,  ohaloocite  (dnektownite),  ofajU« 
ootiiohite,  asurite,  malachite,  pifrrhatite,  Umonite^ 

Bo  AN  Co.,  eastern  declivity  of  Cumberland  Mts. — ^Wavellite  in  limestone. 

Sevibb  Co.,  in  caYema. — ^Epsom  salt,  soda  alum,  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  lime,  hreeda  marbU, 

Smith  Co.— Fluorite. 

Smoky  Mt.,  on  dedivil^. — Hornblende,  garnet,  staurolite. 

Whitb  Oo.—NHre. 

OHIO. 

Bainbhidob  (Copperas  Mt,  a  few  miles  east  of  B.). — Calcite,  barite,  pjrite.  oopperms, 
■lam. 
Canfibld.— ^ypM^m  / 
Duck  Cbrek,  Monroe  Ca — Petroleum. 

Lakb  Erik.— Strontian  Island,  celestitel  Put-in  Bay  Island,  cefenUtt!  tulphurl  calcite. 
Lit  ERPOOL.  — Petroleum. 

Maribita. — Argillaoeona  iron  ore ;  iron  ore  abundant  also  in  Sdoto  and  Lawrenoe  Coe. 
Ottawa  Co.— Gypsom. 
Poland.— (7yp«um  / 

MICHIGAN. 

Bbegt  (Monroe  Co.). — Caleite^  amethystine  quarts,  apatite,  oelestate. 

Gband  Bapids. — SeleniUj  fib.  and  granular  gypsum,  calcite^  doiamite,  anhydrite, 

*Lake  Superior  Mmma  Beg  ion. — The  four  principal  r^ons  are  Keweenaw  Point,  Isle 
Boyale,  the  Ontonagon,  and  Portage  Lake.  The  mines  of  Keweenaw  Point  are  along  two 
ranges  of  elevation,  one  known  as  the  GreeuAtone  Bange,  and  the  other  as  the  Southern  or 
Bohemian  BaDge  ()¥hitney) .  The  copper  occurs  in  the  trap  or  amygdaloid,  and  in  the  asso- 
ciated conglomerate.  Native  copper  /  native  silver  !  chalcopyrite,  horn  silver,  tetrahedrite. 
manganese  ores,  epidote,  prehnite.  laumontUe,  datolite^  heulandite,  orthodase,  anafdte^  cha- 
ba«ite,  compact  datolite,  chrysocolla,  mesotype  (Copper  Falls  mine),  leonhttrdite  {ih,),  nnaldU 
(ib.),  apophyUite  (at  Cliff  mine),  woUastonUe  (ib. ),  calcite,  quartz  (in  crystals  at  Blinnesota 
mine),  compact  datolite,  orthodase  (Superior  mine),  eaponite,  melaconite  (near  Copper  Har- 
bor, but  exhausted),  chrysocolla ;  on  Chocolate  Biver,  ^enite  and  sulphide  of  copper ;  chal- 
copyrite and  native  copper  at  Presq^  Isle ;  at  Albion  mine.  domeyhiU  ;  at  Prince  Vein,  barite^ 
ea'cite,  anuth^et;  at  Miohipicoten  Ids.,  copper  nickel,  stUbite,  analdte ;  at  Albany  and  Boa- 
ton  mine.  Portage  Lake,  prehnite,  analdte,  orthodase^  cuprite ;  at  Sheldon  location,  dovney' 
kite^  whUneyite^  aigodoniie;  IsleBoyale  mine,  Portage  Lake,  compact  datolite;  Qainpymine, 
calcite,  compact  datolite.  At  the  Spurr  Mountain  Iron  mine  (magnetite),  chlorite  peeudo- 
morph  after  garnet. 

Mabquettb. — Manganite,  galenite ;  twelve  miles  west  at  Jackson  Mt.,  and  other  minea, 
hematite,  fimonite,  gdthUel  magnetite,  jasper. 

Monroe. — Aragonite,  apatite. 

Point  auk  Pbaux  (Monroe  Oo,y^Am€thy«tine  guartt,  apatite,  oelestite,  ealeite. 

Saqinaw  Bat.— At  Alabaster,  gypeum, 

Btont  Point  (Monroe  Co.). — ^Apatite,  amethystine  quarts,  oelestite,  caldte. 

ILLINOIS. 

Gallatin  Co.,  on  a  branch  of  Grand  Pierre  Creek,  sixteen  to  thirty  miles  from  Shawnee- 
town,  down  the  Ohio,  and  from  half  to  eight  miles  from  this  river. —  Violet  fluorite  /  in  cad 
boniferous  limestone,  barite,  gdltmte,  blende,  brown  iron  ore. 

Hancock  Co. — At  Warsaw,  quartMgeodeal  containmg  ealdtef  dialeedony,  ddomite,  blende* 
brown  spar,  pyrite,  aragonite,  gypsum,  bitumen. 

*  See  also  Pumpelly  ;  on  the  Pangenesis  of  copper  and  its  aasodate  minerals  on  Lake 
Superior     Am.  J.  SoL,  III.,  z,  17. 
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Hasdik  Co.— Near  Rondaid,  caleite,  galenite,  blende ;  fiye  milee  baok  from  Elisabetb 
town,  boff-iron ;  one  mile  north  of  the  river,  between  Elizabethtown  and  Bosiolare,  nitre, 

Jo  Daviks  Ga— At  Galena,  gaUrUte^  oaldte,  pm^te^  blende;  at  Mareden's dig|ru>eB,  gatM' 
iU  /  blende^  cenusUe^  maroaaite  in  stalaotitio  forma,  pyzite. 

JoLiBT.— JforMe. 

Qvnxin. ^Calmte/  pTrite. 

ScAi^Bfl  MouHix— iltirj^  pyrite. 

INDIANA, 

Lnf  JC8TONK  Gayebns  ;  Coiydon  Cavea,  eto — Bpwm  9alt. 

In  most  of  the  southwest  oounties,  pyrite^  iron  wlpfuxU^  and  father  cUum ;  on  Sogai 
Gteek,  pjrite  and  iron  mdphaU;  in  sandstone  of  Lloyd  Co.,  near  the  Ohio,  gyptum  ;  at  the 
top  of  the  bine  limestone  formation,  brown  spar,  ealdte, 

Lawbsncb  Ga— Spioe  Yalle,  kaolinite  (=indianaite). 

MINNESOTA. 

North  Shobk  of  L.  Sufebiob)  range  of  hills  mnning  nearly  northeast-  and  sonthwesl^ 
extending  from  Fond  da  Lao  Saperieure  to  the  Kamanistiqaeia  Riyer  in  Upper  Canada). — 
Scoieeitey  apoph^fOite,  prshnite,  stiUnte^  lawnantite,  heulandite,  hamwtume,  tbomsonite,  fluoriU, 
bariiA,  tourmtmne^  epidote,  hornblende,  caloite,  quarts  crystals,  pyrite,  magnetite,  stea- 
tite, blende,  black  oxyd  of  copper,  malachite,  native  copper,  chidcopyrite,  amethystine 
quartz,  ferruginoas  quarts,  ohcdeedony^  eameUan,  agaiSy  drusy  quartz,  hyalite?  fibrous  quartz, 
jasper,  prase  (in  the  debris  of  the  lake  shore),  dogtooth,  spar,  augite,  native  silver,  spodumene  f 
dilorite ;  between  Pigeon  Point  and  Pond  do  Lac,  near  Baptism  Biver,  saponite  (thalite)  in 
amygdaloid. 

Kettle  Biter  Trap  Banob.— Epidote,  nail-head  caloite,  amethystine  quartz,  caloite, 
ondetermiiied  zeolites,  sapopita 

Stillwater.  —Blende . 

Falls  of  the  St.  Cboix.— Malachite,  native  copper,  epidote,  nail-head  spar. 

lEUiST  Lake. — ^Actinolite,  tremolite,  fibrous  hornblende,  garnet,  pyrite,  magnetite,  ateatitei 

WISCONSIN. 

Bio  Bull  Falls  (near).— Bog  iron. 

Blue  Mounds. — Gemssite. 

Hazle  Greek.— Caloite. 

Lac  Du  Flambeau  B.— Garnet,  cyanite. 

Left  Hand  B.  (near  small  tributary).— Malachite,  chalcodte,  native  copper,  red  coppot 
ore,  earthy  malachite,  epidote,  chlorite  ?  quartz  crystals. 

Linden. — Oalemte^  smithaofiiU,  hydrotindU. 

HiNBRAL  Point  and  vicinity. — (Topper  and  lead  ores,  chrysocolla,  aturite/  chalcopyxite, 
malachite,  galmite,  oemssite,  anglesite,  blende,  pyrite^  barite,  ccUeite,  maroamte^  smiUiioniu) 
(MHslled  '*dzy-bone"). 

Montreal  Bivbr  Portage.— Oalenite  in  gneiasoid  granite. 

Sank  Co. — ^Hematite,  malachite,  ohaloopyrite. 

Shullsburo. — OaleniU/  blende,  pyrite ;  at  Bmmet*s  digging,  gdUntte  and  pyrite. 

IOWA. 

Du  BuquB  Lead  Mines,  and  elsewhere.— G^a^miS^/  caldU^  hUnde,  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese ;  at  Ewing*s  and  Sherard^s  diggings,  amithsanite^  calamine ;  at  Des  Moines,  quarts 
oyvtals,  selenite ;  Makoqueta  B.,  brtmon  iroft  ore;  near  Dnrango,  galenite. 

Oedar  Biter,  a  branch  of  the  Des  Moines. — JSdenite  in  crystals,  in  the  bituuiinous  shale 
of  the  coal  measures ;  also  elsewhere  on  the  Des  Moines,  gypsum  abundant ;  aigillaoeous 
iron  ore,  spathio  iron ;  oopperaa  in  crystals  on  the  Des  Moines,  above  the  Mouth  nf  Baar 
and  elsewhere,  pyrite^  blende. 

FoBT  DouQE.-^GeUatiie, 

MAKoquBTA — Hematite. 

New  GALENA.—Ootahedxal  galenite,  angledlCi 
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KISBOUBI. 

BiRMnvonAM.  — Limonite. 

Granbt. — Sphalerite^  gaieniie^  calamine,  ffreenookite.  as  a  ooating  on  aphalerito. 

Jefferson  Co.,  nt  Vnlle's  diggings. — valeniU,  cerumte^  anglente,  calamine,  ch&loopj 
rite  malachite,  azurite,  witherite. 

MiXB  &  Bxsnroix.—Onienite^  eerusrite,  angleiite^  hariie^  caloite. 

Deep  Digoinos. — Malachite,  eeruseite  in  ciystals  and  manganese  ore. 

Madison  Co.— Wolframite. 

Mine  La  Motte. — Oalenite/  malachite,  earthy  eobait  and  niekel^  bog  manganese,  salph- 
ide  of  iron  and  nickel,  eeruuite^  caledonite,  plnmbogummite,  wolframite,  Hegeniie^  smaltite, 
aragonite. 

Bt.  Louis. — MUleriU^  calcite,  dolomite,  earthy  barite,  flnorite. 

St.  Francis  River. —Wolframite. 

Perrt's  Diootngb,  and  elsewhere. — Galenite,  etc. 

Forty  milea  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  ninety  sonth  of  St.  Lonis,  the  iron  monntaina, 
apaoalar  iron,  limonite ;  10  m.  east  of  Ironton,  wolframite,  tungstite. 

AHEANSAS. 

Batssvillb. — In  bed  of  White  B.,  some  miles  above  Batesville,  gold. 

Orebn  Go.— Near  QsinesviUe,  lignite. 

Hot  Springs  Co.— At  Hot  Springs,  toavellite^  thnringite  ;  Magnet  Coyo,  brookite!  schor- 
lomite,  eUeoUte,  magnetite,  quartz,  green  ooocoJite,  garnet,  apatite,  perofsfdte  (hydrotitanite), 
mtile,  ripidolite,  thomnonite  (osarldte),  microcline,  iBgirlte. 

Independence  Go. — Lafferay  Greek,  psilomelane. 

Lawrence  Co.— Hoppe,  Bath,  and  Koch  mines,  emUJuoniUy  dolomite,  galenite ;  nitre. 

Marion  Co. — ^Wood^s  mine,  smithsonite,  hydrozinoite  (marionite),  galenite ;  Pc^  bayon, 
hranniUt 

OOAGHTTA  Springs.— -Qu/irte/  whetstones. 

Pulaski  Co.— Kellogg  nine,  10  m.  north  of  Little  Eock,  tetrahedriU^  tennarUite,  nacrite 
galenite,  blende,  quarts. 

CALIFORIHA. 

The  principal  gofd  mines  of  California  are  in  Tulare,  Fresno,  Mariposn,  Tuolumne,  Cala- 
Te\*a8,  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  Yuba,  Sierra.  Butte,  Plumas,  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  and  Del 
Norte  counties,  although  gold  is  found  in  almost  every  county  of  the  State.  The  gold  occurs 
in  quarts,  associated  with  sulphides  of  iron,  copper,  sine,  and  lead ;  in  Calareras  and  Tuo- 
lomne  counties,  at  the  Mellones,  Stanislaus,  Gholden  Rule,  and  Bawhide  mines,  associated 
with  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver ;  it  is  also  largely  obtained  from  placer  diggings,  and  further 
it  is  found  in  beach  washings  in  Del  Norte  and  Klamath  counties. 

The  eapper  mines  are  principally  at  or  near  Copperopolis,  in  Calveras  county ;  near  Genesee 
Valley,  In  Plumas  county ;  near  Low  Divide,  in  Del  Norte  nottnty ;  on  the  north  fork  of 
Smitn*s  River ;  at  Soledad,  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  mercury  mines  are  at  or  near  New  Almaden  and  North  Almaden,  in  Santa  Clara  county; 
at  New  Idria  and  San  Carlos,  Monterey  county ;  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county ;  at  Pioneer 
mine,  and  other  localities  in  Lake  county ;  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 

Al]*ink  Co.— Morning  Star  mine,  enargite^  stephanite,  polybasite,  barite,  quarts,  pyrite, 
tetrahedite. 

Amador  Co.— At  Volcano,  chalcedony,  hyalite* 

Alameda  Co. — Diabolo  Range,  magnesite. 

Butte  Co.— Cherokee  Flat,  cUamondy  platinumi  iridosmine. 

Calaveras  Co.— Copperopolis,  chaleopyrite,  malachite,  aturite^  serpentine,  pieroHte^  native 
copper,  near  Murphy* s,  jasper,  opal ;  aibite,  with  gold  and  pyrite ;  Mellones  mine,  ealaverit% 
petate. 

CoNTRA-OosTA  Co— San  Antonio,  ohaloedony. 

Del  Nortb  Co.— Cresoent  City,  agate,  camelian;  Low  Divide,  chaloopyrite,  bomite. 
malachite ;  on  the  coast,  iridosmine,  pU^nu*r. 

£l  Dorado  Co.— Pilot  Hill,  chaloopyritto ,  near  Georgetown,  heeeite,  from  placer  dig- 
i;  Roger*s  Claim,  Hope  Valley,  grosstUnr  garnet^  in  oopper  ore;  Cdonia,  ehramUs, 
'  '  t  Dry  Diggings,  gold;  Granite  Creek^  roeooelite,  gdd. 
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jPf*.ESzro  Co. — Ohowchillafl,  andalxmU, 
HnMBOuyr  Go. — Ciyptomorphite. 

l2(Go  Co. — ^Ingo  diBtriots  gaUnite^  eerumte^  angletite,  bariUy  ataounite,  caldte,  gtOMulai 
garnet/ 

Lakb  Go. — BozBZ  Lake,  borax/  sassolite,  glaubenU  ;  Pioneer  mine,  cinnabar,  native  mer- 
coxy,  selenide  of  mercozy  ;  near  the  Geysers^  sulphur,  hyalite ;  Redington  mine,  metacinna* 
barite. 

Los  Anoei«E8  Co.  —Near  Santa  Anna  'Biver,  anhydrite ;  Williams  Pass,  chalcedony ; 
Boledad  mines,  chalcopyrite,  garnet,  gypsum ;  Mountain  Meadows,  garnet,  in  coQper  ore. 

Mariposa  Co.  — Chalcopyrite,  itacolumyte;  Centreville,  cinnabar;  Pine  Tree  Mine,  tetra- 
hedzite  ;    Burns  Creek,  limonite ;  Gteyer  Gulch,  pyrophyllite  ;  La  Victoria  mine.  azurUe  I  neai 
Conltezville.  cinnabar,  gold. 
Mono  Co — ^Partzite. 

HoNTERET  Co. — ^Alisal  Mine,  arsenic ;  near  Paneches,  chalcedony ;  New  Idria  mine,  cin- 
nabar ;  near  New  Idria,  chromite,  zaratite,  chrome  garnet ;  near  Pacheco^s  Pass,  stibnite. 

Nevada  Co. — Graas  Valley.  gMI   in  quartz  veins,  with  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  blende, 
aiBpnopyntef  galenite,  guartZy  biotite  ;  near  Truckee  Pass,  gypsum  ;  Excelsior  Mine,  molyb- 
denite, with  molybdenite  and  gold  ;  Sweet  Land,  pyrolusite. 
Places  Co.— Miner's  Bavine,  epidote!  with  quartz^  gold, 
PLiUMAB  Co. — Genesee  Valley,  chalcopyrite  ;  Hope  mines,  bornits,  sulphur. 
Santa  Barbaba  Co. — San  Amedio  Canon,  stibnite,  asphaltum,  bitumen,  maltha,  petnv 
leum,  cinnabar,  iodide  of  mercury  ;  Santa  Clara  Biver,  sulphur. 
San  Diego  Co. — Carisso  Creek,  gypsum  ;  San  Isabel,  tourmaline,  orthodase,  garnet. 
San  FBANCI8CO  Co. — Bed  Island,  pyrolusite  and  manganese  ores. 

Santa  Claba  Co.— New  Almaden,  dnnahar^  cafcUe^  arago/Ute,  serpentine,  chrysolite, 
quarts,  aragotite ;  North  Almaden,  chromite ;  Ml.  Diabolo  Bange,  magnesite,  datolite,  with 
vesuTianite  and  gurnet. 
S.\N  Luis  Obispo  Co. — ^Asphaltum,  cinnabar,  native  mercury. 

San  Bebnaboino  Co.— Colorado  River,  agate,  trona ;  Temesoal,  oassitexite ;  Buss  Din^ 
tdct,  galenite,  cerussite  ;  Francis  mine,  cerargyrite. 
Shasta  Co. — Near  Shasta  City,  hematite,  in  large  masses. 
Siskiyou  Co. — Surprise  Valley,  selenite,  in  large  slabs. 
Sonoma  Co. — ^Actinolite,  garnets. 
TuLABE  Co. — Near  Visalia,  magnesite,  aspiialtum. 

TuoLr?MHB  Co.— Tourmaline,  tremolite;  Sonora,  graphite;  York  Tent,  chromite;  Golden 
Rule  mine.  peUite^  ccUaeerite^  altaite,  hessite,  magnesite,  tetrahedrite,  gold  ;  Whiskey  Hill 
j    sold/ 

Tbinitt  Co. — Cassiterite,  a  single  specimen  found. 

LOWEB  CALIFOBNIA. 
La  Pas.— Gnprosoheelite.    LoBBTTo.—Natrolite,  siderite,  selenite. 

UTAH. 

Beayer  Co — Bismuthinite,  bismite,  bismutite. 

TiNTiG  DiflTRiCT. — At  the  Shoebridge  mine,  the  Dragon  mine,  and  the  Mammoth  veiu, 
enargite  with  pyrite. 

Box  Ei^DBB  Co.— Empire  mine,  Viulfemte/ 

In  the  Wahsatch  and  Oquirrh  mountains  there  are  extensive  mines,  especially  of  ores  of 
lead  rich  in  silver.  At  the  Emma  mine  occur  galenite.  cervantite,  cerussite,  wulfenite. 
azurite,  maladxite,  calamine,  anglesite,  linarite,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  azgentite,  stephanite, 
etc.     At  the  Lucky  Boy  mine,  Butterfield  Cafion.,  orpiment,  realgar. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  topaz  has  been  found  in  color 
less  crystals. 

NEVADA. 

Oarson  Valley. —Chiysolite. 

Chubchill  Co. — ^Near  Bagtown,  gay-luM'ts^  trona,  oommon  salt  «:, 

OOMBTOCK  Lode. — Gold,  native  stiver ^  argentite^  stephanite,  polyba&ite,  pyrsnrgvrite,  prout 
kite,  tetsahedrite,  cerargyrite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galenite,  blende,  pyromorphite,  aliemos 
\ite,  axsenolite,  quarts,  calinte,  gypsum,  oerussite,  cuprite,  wulfanite,  amethyst,  kiistelita. 
32 
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flsiCBRALDA  Co.— Aliim,  12  nL  nortli  of  Silver  Greek ;  at  Anrora,  fluorite,  atibnite  ;  neai 
Mono  Lake,  native  copper  and  cuprite,  obsidian  ;  Columbus  district,  olezite  ;  Walker  Lake, 
gypsum,  hematite  ;  Silver  Peak,  ioit,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  silver  ores. 

Humboldt  District. — Shebamine,  native  nicer,  jamesonite,  stibnite,  Utrdhedrite^  proua 
tite.  blende,  cernssite,  calcite,  boumonite,  pyrite,  galenite,  malachite,  zanthocone  (?) 

MAMMOTn  District. — Orthoelase,  turqaois,  JiUbnerite,  scheelite. 

Beebe  Bivkr  District. — Native  silver,  praustite,  pyrargyrite,  stephanite,  blende,  poly* 
basite,  rhodochroslte,  embolite,  teti  ahedrUe  !  ceraigyiite,  embolite« 

San  Antonia.— 'Belmont  mine,  stetefeldtite. 

Six  Mile  CaSon.-— cWw»^. 

Ormbbt  Co. — W.  of  Carson,  epidole, 

Btorbt  Co. — ^Alum,  natrolite,  scolezite. 

ABIZONA. 

On  and  near  the  Colorado,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines;  at  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  chry* 
sooolla.  malachite,  atacamite,  brochantite ;  Dayton  Lode,  gold,  fluorite,  oerargyrite ;  Skinnet 
Lode,  octahedral  fluorite ;  at  various  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  silver  and 
oopper  mines;  Heintzelmann  mine,  stromeyerite^  chalcocite,  tetrahedrite,  ataoamite.  Mont- 
gomery mine,  Harsayampa  Dist.,  tetradymite.     Whitneyite,  in  Southern  Arixona. 


OBEQON. 

Gold  is  obtained  from  beach  washings  on  the  southern  coast;  quartz  mines  and  placet 
mines  in  the  Josephine  district ;  also  on  the  Powder,  Burnt,  and  John  Day's  rivers,  and  other 
places  in  eastern  Oregon ;  platinum,  iridosmine,  laurite,  on  the  Rogue  River,  at  Port  Oxford, 
and  Cape  Blanco.     In  Curry  Co. ,  priceite. 

IDAHO. 

Id  the  Owyhee,  Boise,  and  Flint  districts,  gM,  also  extensive  aUver  mines ;  Poor  Man  Lode, 
eerargyHte/  proiutiU,  pyrargffrite!  native  silver,  gold,  pyromorphite,  quarts,  malachite- 
polybasite;  on  Jordan  Creek,  stream  tin;  Rising  Star  mine,  stephanite^  atgenUte^  Pjz<ugy 
rite. 

MONTANA. 

Many  mines  of  gold,  etc.,  west  of  the  Missouri  R.  HiGHLAHD  District. — ^Tetradymite 
Silver  Star  Dist.— Psittadnito.  ^ 

In  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  Territories. — GeysmU, — Amethpst 
ehaXudony^  quartz  crystals,  quarts  on  caldte,  etc. 

COLORADO.* 

The  principal  gold  mines  of  Colorado  are  in  Boulder,  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek,  and  Jefferson 
Cos.,  on  a  line  of  country  a  few  miles  W.  of  Denver,  exteuding  from  Long^s  Peak  to  Pike's 
Peak.  A  lai^ge  portion  of  the  gold  is  associated  with  veins  of  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite ;  silver 
and  lead  mines  are  at  and  near  Georgetown,  Clear  Creek  Co.,  ajid  to  the  westwiupd  in  Sum- 
mit Co.,  on  Snake  and  Swan  rivers. 

At  the  Georobtown  mines  are  found :— native  silver,  pyrargyrite,  argentite,  tetrahedrite, 
pyromorphite,  galenite,  sphalerite,  azurite,  aragonite,  barite,  fluorite,  mica. 

Trail  Creek— Garnet,  epidote,  hornblende,  chlorite ;  at  the  Freeland  Lode,  tetrahedrite, 
tennantite,  anglesite,  oaledouite,  cernssite,  tenorite,  siderite,  azurite,  minium  ;  at  the  Cham- 
pion Lode,  timorite,  azurite,  chryeocolla,  malachite;  at  the  Gold  Belt  Lode,  vivianite;  at 
the  Eelly  Lorie,  tenorite ;  at  the  Coyote  Lode,  malachite,  cyanotriohite. 

Near  liLACK  Hawk.— At  WjUis  Gulch,  enargite.  fluorite,  pyrite ;  at  the  Gilpin  County 
Lode,  cerargyrite  ;  on  Gregory  HQl,  feldspar;  North  Clear  Creek,  lievrite.— Golemte/ 

*  See  the  Catalogue  of  Minerals  of  Colorado  by  J.  Alden  Smith. 
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Be  AH  Orbbk.— Flaorite,  berjl;  near  the  Malachite  Lode,  UiofaehUe,  eupriU,  Tusayianite, 
topazolite ;  Liberty  Lode,  cfaalcodte. 

Snakb  BiVEB. — Penn  Diatrict,  embolite;  at  aeveial  lodes,  pyrazgyrite,  natire  ailvcr. 
azarite. 

BuasELL  DiSTBTCT. — ^Delaware  Lode,  cfialoQpyriU^  crystallized  gaienite. — ^Epidote,  pyrite 

VisoiNTA  Ga^on. — ^Epidote,  flnorite ;  at  the  Cryptal  Lode,  native  silver,  spinel 

Sugar  Loaf  DisrrRicr. — Chalcooite,  pyrrhotite,  garnet  (manganesian). 

Ckntbal  CiTT.—Gamet,  tenorite ;  at  Leavitt  Lode,  molybdenite;  on  Gonnell  Hill,  mag 
aetite  ;  at  the  Pleasantview  mine,  oerassite. 

CrOLiDKK  OiTT. — Aragonito. 

Brrgen^s  Ranchb. — Garnet,  actinolite,  caldte. 

BouLDEB  Co.,  Bed  Cloud  Mine. — ^Native  tellnriom,  altaite,  hessite  (petaite),  sylTaoite, 
calaTerite,  sohirmerite. 

Lakk  Citt,  at  the  Hotchkisa  Lode.— Petzite,  calaverite  (?),  eta 

PiK£*8  Pbak,  on  Elk  Creek. — Atnaeon  Ume!  !  ttmoky  quarU/  oeenHuine  fdiipar^  am« 
tiiyat,  aUnte^  fluorite,  hematite,  anhydrite  (rare),  oolnmbite, 

CANADA. 

CANADA  EAST. 

Abercbombib.  —  Labradorite. 

Bat  St.  Paul.  —Menna&Gnnits  !  apatite,  allanite,  mtile  (or  bzookite  f) 

AuBERT.  —  Gold,  iridosmine,  platinnm. 

Bolton.  —  Chromite,  magneske,  sezxientine,  pioroUte,  steatite,  bitter  spar,  wad. 

BoucuERViLLE.— ^u^iio  ui  trap. 

Bkome. — Magnetite^  chalcopyrite,  sphene^  menaccanite,  phyllite,  sodaJite,  oanoriiute, 
i;alemte,  chloritoid. 

Chambly.— Analcite,  chabaaite  and  caldte  in  trachyte,  menaeeanitA, 

Chateau  RicnEU.  ^Laln'odorite,  hppersUUne,  andeaite. 

Baillbbout. — Blue  spinel  with  ciinbonite. 

GRBNVILLB.—Wollastonite,  tpKene,  vesnvianite,  caldte,  pyroxene,  steatite  (rensaelaerite). 
garnet  (cinnamon-stone),  eircon^  graphite^  seapok^e. 

Ham. — Chromite  in  serpentine,  dialiage,  antimony!  $enarmontU$I  kermmte^  wLentnuUt 
itibnite. 

iNVBRNBsa  —  Variegated  copper. 

Lakb  St.  Francis. — AndcUusite  in  mica  slate. 

Landbdo  WN.  —Rtrite, 

Lreds. — Dolomite,  chalcopyrite,  gold,  chlariUnd, 

Mills  Isles. — Labradaritef  menaccanite,  hypersthene,  andedte,  tireon. 

Montkkal. — CaUfUe^  augite,  spheue  in  trap,  chrysolite,  natrohte,  dawsonita. 

MoRiK — Spheue^  apatite^  labradorite. 

Orpord. — White  garnet,  cfirome  garnet^  miUerite,  serpentine. 

Ott  A  WA. — Pyroxene, 

PoLTON. — Chromite,  eteatite,  serpentine,  amianthus. 

BouoEHONT.— Angite  in  trap. 

SnERBROOK. — At  Suffield  mine,  aUntef  native  e^ver,  aigentite,  chalcopyrite,  blende. 

St.  Armand. — Micaceous  iron  ore  with  quartz,  epidote. 

St.  Fran<;oi8  Be auce.  —Gold,  platinnm,  iridosmine,  menaccanite,  magnetite,  serpentine, 
ehromite,  soapslone,  barite. 

St.  Jerome. — Sphene.  apatite,  ehandrodUey  phhgopiU^  tourmaUne,  cffwn,  molybdenite, 
pyrrhotite. 

St.  Nordebt.— Amethyst  in  greenstone. 

Stukeley. — Serpentine,  verd-antigne  /  schiller  spar. 

Sutton.— if/T^n^/i^^  in  fine  crystals,  hematite,  rutHe,  dolomite,  magneeite,  chromiferooa 
Ude.,  bitter  spar,  steatite. 

Upton. — Chalcopyrite,  malachite,  caldte. 

Vaudrbuil.— Limonite,  vivianite. 

Tamabka.— Sphene  in  trap. 

CANADA  WEST. 

Arnprior.  — Caldte. 

Balsam  Lake. — liolyhdenite^  scapolite,  qaortz,  pyroxene,  pyrite. 
Brantford. — Snlphnrio  add  spring  (4*2  parts  of  pnre  sulphuric  acid  in  1000). 
Bathurst.— Barite,  blaek  tourmaline^  pert/iUe  (orthodase),  perieterite  (albite),  bytawmis^ 
pyroxene,  wilaonite,  aoapolite,  apatite,  titanite. 
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Bbockytllb.— Pyiite. 

Bromb.— Magnetite. 

Bruce  Mines. — Oaidte,  dolomite,  quarts,  chaloopyrite. 

BxmQR9S,—Pproxene,  albite,  mica,  napphire,  sphene,  chalcopjrite,  vtpatiU^  hUuk  apkuk. 
Rpodamene  i  in  a  boulder),  serpentine,  biotite. 

Bytown. — CaUsiU^  hytownite,  chondrodite,  spinel 

Cape  Ipperwash.  Lake  Huron.— Ozalite  in  shales. 

Clarendon.—  Vemmanite, 

Dalhouste.— Hornblende,  dolomite. 

Drummund.  — Labradorite. 

Elizabethtown.— P^rrA<7^>e<?,i^^«,  calcite,  magnetite,  talc,  phlogopiV,  siderite,  apa^ 
tite,  cacozenite. 

Elmsbt.— Pyroxene,  sphene,  feldspar,  UmrmaUne^  apatite,  biotite,  xiroon,  red  spinel, 
L-hondrodite. 

FiTZROY. — ^Araber,  brown  UmrmaUThe,  in  quarts. 

GkBTiNEAU  River,  Blasdeirs  Mills.— Caldte,  apatite,  tourmaline,  hornblende,  pjroxene. 

Gbakd  Caluhet  Island. — Apatite^  phlogopiU  /  pyroxene  !  sphene,  teinmaniU  11  serpen- 
tine, tremolite,  wapofite,  brown  and  black  taurmalms  /  pyrite,  loganite. 

High  Falls  of  thb  Madawaska. — Pyroxene/  hornblende. 

Hull. — Magnetite^  garnet,  graphite. 

Hu^TKn^Tovnx,— impolite,  nphene^  vesuvianite,  garnet,  brown  tourmoHnef 

H  UNTiNGTON. — Cofeite  ! 

INNISKILLEN.  —Petroleum. 

KiNOfiTON.— C^/«^Y«. 

Lac  DBS  Chats,  Island  Portage. — Brown  tourmaline/  pyrite,  caldte,  qnartiL 

Lanark. — Raphilite  (hornblende),  serpentine,  ssbestus. 

Landbtown.— -BanVtf  /  vein  27  in.  wide,  and  fine  crystals. 

M  ADOC.  —Magnetite. 

M  AMOR  A. — Magnetite,  chalcolite,  garnet,  epsomite,  specular  iron. 

Maim  anbk.  ^Fitdiblende  (ooracite). 

McNar — ^Hematite,  barite. 

MioiiiPicoTEN  Island,  Lake  ^yrpenor.-^Domeykite^  nicoolite,  genitMU^ 

XEWBOBOUon. — Chondrodite,  graphite. 

Packrnham.*-  Hornblende. 

Perth. — ^Apatite  in  large  beds,  phlogopite. 

South  Crosby.— Chondrodite  in  limestone,  magnetite. 

St.  Adklb. — Chondrodite  in  limestone. 

St.  Ionacb  Island.- Co^'^  native  copper. 

Sydenham.  — Celeetite. 

Terraob  Govb,  Lake  Superior.— Molybdenite. 

Wallace  Minb,  Lake  Huron. — Hematite,  nickel  ore,  nickel  vitriol. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.* 

Albert  Co. — Hopewell,  gypsum;  Albert  mines,  coal  (albertite);  Shepody  Mountain, 
nlonite  in  day,  calcite,  iron  pyrites,  manganite^  psilomelane,  pyroltinte. 

Carlbton  Co. — Woodstock,  chalcopyrite,  hematite,  limonite,  wad. 

Charlotte  Co.  —  Campobello,  at  Welchpool,  blende,  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  galenite. 
pyrite;  at  head  of  Harbor  de  Lute,  galenite  ;  Deer  Island,  on  west  side,  oaldte,  magnetite, 
quarts  crystals;  Digdignash  River  on  west  side  of  entrance,  edldte/  (in  conglomerate), 
chalcedony ;  at  Rolling  Dam,  graphite ;  Grandmanan,  between  Northern  Head  and  Dark 
Harbor,  agate,  amethyst,  apfyfthyllite,  caldte^  hematite,  heulandite,  jasper,  magnetite,  natro- 
lite,  it'tlbite;  at  Whale  Cove,  calcite  /  heulandite,  laumontite.  stilbite,  semi-opal/  Wagagua- 
davic  River,  at  entrance,  azurite,  chalcopyrite  in  veins,  malachite. 

Oloucester  Co.— Tete-a-Gouche  River,  eight  miles  from  Bathurst,  chalcopyrite  (mined), 
oxide  of  manganese/  /  formerly  mined. 

Kings  Co. — Sussex,  near  Cloat^s  mills,  on  road  to  Belleisle,  argentiferous  galenite ;  one 
mile  north  of  Baxter's  Inn,  specular  iron  in  crystals,  limonite ;  on  Capt.  McCready's  farm, 
wlenitel  / 

Restigougtte  Co. — ^Belledune  Point,  cdcite/  serpentine,  verd-anHgue  ;  Dalhousie,  agate, 
oamelian. 

*  For  a  more  complete  list  of  looalities  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound 
land,  see  catalogue  l^  0.  a  Marsh,  Am.  J.  Sd.,  II.  xxxv.  310,  1863 
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Baiht  Jobh  Go. --Black  Riyer,  on  ooast,  caloite,  ohlorite,  ohaloopTrlie,  hematite/  Bnuadj 
Brook,  epidote,  hornblende^  quarti  crystalB ;  Garleton,  near  Falls,  oaloite ;  Chance  Harbor, 
mldfe  in  quartz  veinR,  chlorite  in  argillaceous  and  talcoee  slate ;  Little  Dipper  Harbor,  on 
west  side,  in  greenstone,  amethyst,  barite,  quarts  crystals  ;  Moosepath,  feldspar,  hornblende, 
muscovite,  black  tourmaline ;  Musquash,  on  east  side  harbor,  copperas,  graphite,  pyrite  ;  ai 
Shannon's,  chrysolite,  serpentine ;  east  side  of  Musquash,  quartz  cryetaie  J  ;  Portland,  a( 
the  Falls,  graphite ;  at  Fort  Howe  Hill,  eatcUe,  ^^phite  ;  Crowds  Nest,  asbestus,  ehryeoHU, 
magnetite,  eerpentine^  steatite;  Lily  Lake,  white  augite?  chrysolite,  graphite,  serpentine 
tfceatite,  talc;  How*sBoad,  two  miles  out,  epidote  (in  syenite),  steatite  in  limestone,  tremo 
lite;  I>TQiy^s  Gove,  graphite,  pyrite,  pyrallolite  ?  indurated  talc ;  Quaco,  at  Lighthouse  Point, 
bige  bed  oxyd  of  manganese ;  Sheldon^s  Point,  aotinolite,  asbestus,  calcite,  epidote^  mala- 
chite, specular  iron ;  Gape  Spenser,  asbestus,  calcite,  chlorite,  specular  iron  (in  crystals) ; 
Westbeach,  at  east  end,  on  Evans*  farm,  chlorite,  talc,  quartz  eryetale  ;  half  a  mile  west, 
chlorite,  chalcopyrite,  magnesite  (vein),  magnetite ;  Point  Wolf  and  Salmon  River,  asbestus, 
chlorite,  chiysocoUa,  chalcopyrite,  boznite,  pyrite. 

Victoria  Go, — Tabique  River,  agaU^  oarne'ian^  jasper;  at  mouth,  south  side,  galenite  ; 
at  moath  of  Wapskanegan,  gypsum,  salt  spring ;  three  mUes  above,  stalactites  (abundant) ; 
Qnisabis  River,  blue  phosphate  of  iron,  in  clay. 

Wkatmorelamd  Go. — Belle vue,  pyrite;  Doroester,  on  Taylor*s  farm,  cannel  coal;  day 
ironstone ;  on  Ayres^s  farm,  asphaltum,  petroleum  spring ;  Grandlance,  apatite,  selenite  (in 
large  crystals) ;  Memramcook,  coal  (albertite) ;  Shediac,  four  miles  up  Scadoue  River,  coal. 

York  Go. — Near  Fredericton,  stibnite,  jamesonite,  berthierite ;  Pokiock  River,  stibnite, 
UnppriUet  in  granite  (rare). 

NOVA  SGOTIA. 

Aknafoi«I8  Go.— Ghute^s  Gove,  apoyhyllUf^  natrolite;  Grates'  Mountain,  analcite,  mAgne- 
tite,  meeo^ite/  natrolite^  stilbite ;  Martial's  Gove,  annlcite!  chabasite,  heulandite;  Moose 
River,  beds  of  magnetite ;  Nictau  River,  at  the  Falls,  bed  of  hematite  ;  Paradise  River,  black 
loarmaline,  smoky  quartz! ! ;  Port  George,  farMite,  laumnntite,  mesolite,  stilbite;  east  of 
Port  George,  on  coast,  apophyllite  containing  gyrolite  ;  Peter's  Point,  west  side  of  Stonock's 
Brook,  npophyliite  !  calcite,  heulandite,  Inumontite  /  (abundant),  native  copper,  stilbite  ;  St. 
Croix  Gove,  chabazite,  heulandite. 

G01.CHE8TER  Go.— Five  Islands,  East  River,  barite/  calcite,  dolomite  (ankerite),  hematite, 
chalcopyrite ;  Indian  Point,  malachite,  magnetite,  red  copper,  tetrahedrite ;  Pinnacle  Islands, 
nrutldte^  calcite,  chabazite/  natrolite,  siliceous  sinter;  Londonderry,  on  branch  of  Great 
VDlage  River,  barite,  ankerite,  hematite,  limonite.  magnetite ;  Gook's  Brook,  ankerite.  hema- 
tite ;  Martin's  Brook,  hematite,  limonite ;  at  Folly  River,  below  Falls,  ankerite.  pyrite ;  on 
high  land,  east  of  river,  ankerite,  hematite,  limonite ;  on  Archibald's  land,  ankerite,  barite^ 
hematite;  Salmon  River,  south  branch  of,  chalcopyrite,  hematite;  Shnbenacadie  River, 
anhydrite,  calcite.  barite,  hematite,  oxide  of  manganese ;  at  the  Ganal,  pyrite ;  Stewiacka 
Biver,  barite  (iu  limestone). 

Cumberland  Co. — Gape  Ghiegnecto,  barite;  Gape  D'Or,  analdte,  apophyllite//  chaba- 
Dte,  faroelite,  laumontite,  mee^tlite^  malachite,  nntroHte^  nntive  copper,  obsidian,  red  copper 
(rare),  vivianite  (rare) ;  Horse-shoe  Gove,  east  side  of  (jape  D'Gr,  analcite,  calcite,  stilbite; 
lele  Haute,  south  side,  analcite,  apophyllite/  /  calcite,  heulandite/ /  natrolite,  mesolite,  stU- 
bite/  Joggins,  coal,  hematite,  limonite;  malachite  and  tetrahedrite  at  Seaman's  Brook: 
Partridge  Island,  analcite,  apophyllite/  (rare),  ainethyzt/  agate,  apatite  (rare),  calcite/ / 
chabazite  (acadialite),  chalcedony,  cat's-eye  (rare),  gypsum,  hemnXAXA^  Jieulandite  /  magne- 
tite, Hi  bite/  /  ;  Swan's  Greek,  west  side,  near  the  Point,  calcite,  gypsum,  heulandite,  pyrite : 
ea'-t  side,  at  Waason's  Bluff  and  vicinity,  analcite/  /  apophyllite/  (rare),  calcite,  chibazite/  / 
(acadialite),  gypsum,  heulandite/ /  natrolite/  siliceous  sinter;  Two  Islands,  moss  agate, 
analcite,  calcite,  chabazite,  heulandite  ;  McKay's  Head,  analcite,  calcite,  heulandite,  zilieeotu 
mter/ 

DiOBT  Go. — Brier  Island,  native  copper,  in  trap;  Digby  Ne'*k,  Sandy  Gove  and  vicinity, 
agate,  amethyst^  ealeite,  c/tabazite^  hematite/  lavmontite  (abundant),  magnetite,  »ti(bite, 
quartz  crystiUs;  Gulliver*s  Hole,  magnetite,  stilbite/ ;  Mink  Gove,  amethyst,  c/iabazite/ 
quartz  crystals;  Nichols  Mountain,  south  side,  amethyst,  magnetite/ ;  Williams  Brook, 
Hear  source,  chabazite  (green),  heulandite,  stilbite,  quartz  crystal. 

GtJYSBORO'  Go. — Gape  Ganseau,  andahisite, 

Halifax  Go. — Gay's  river,  galenite  in  limestone ;  southwest  of  Halifax,  garnet,  staurolite, 
tourmaline :  Tangier,  go'd/  in  quartz  veins  in  clay  slate,  associated  with  auriferous  pyrites, 
galenite,  hematite,  mispickel,  and  magnetite ;  gold  has  also  been  found  in  the  same  forma- 
tion, at  Country  Harbor,  Fort  Clarence,  Isaac's  Harbor,  Indian  Harbor,  Laidlow'a  farm 
Ugnrencetown,  Sherbrooke,  Salmon  River,  Wine  Cove,  and  other  places. 
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Hants  Co. — Gbereiie,  oxide  of  mangiinese  (in  limestone) ;  Petite  Birer,  gypsum,  ozi«ie  of 
manganese  ;  Windsor,  calcite,  oiyptomorphite  (boronatrocaldte),  howlite,  glaaber  dult.  The 
last  three  minerals  are  fonnd  in  beds  of  gypsum. 

Kings  Go. — Black  Bock,  centrallossite,  cerinite ;  oyanolite ;  a  few  miles  east  of  Black 
Bock,  prehnite  ?  stUbite  I ;  Cape  Blomidon,  on  the  coast  between  the  cape  and  Cape  Splits 
the  following  minerals  occur  in  many  places  (some  of  the  best  localities  are  nearly  opposite 
Gape  Sharp) :  ancUeiU!  I  agate,  amethyst  /  apophyUite  I  calcite,  chalcedony,  chabazite,  fftii^- 
Unite  (ledererite),  hematite,  heulandite/  laumontite,  magnetite,  malachite,  fn€Mlit&,  native 
copper  (rare),  natrolUe  /  psilomelane,  atilbite !  thomRonite,  f aroelite,  qwirtt;  North  Moun- 
tains, amethyst,  bloodstone  (rare),  ferruginoiLB  guarte,  meeolite  (in  soil) ;  Long  Point,  five 
miles  west  of  Black  Bock, /itfu/an/^»td,  laumontite//  stUbite/ /  ;  Morden,  afXfphyUite,  tFior- 
dmite ;  Scot's  Bay,  agate,  amethyst,  ehaleedony,  mesolite,  natrolite ;  Woodworth's  Cove,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Scot*s  Bay,  agate  /  c/iolcedony  /  jasper, 

LuNKNBUBO  Co.-— Chester,  Gold  Biver,  gold  in  quarts,  pyrite,  mispickel ;  Gape  la  Have, 
pyrite ;  The  *^  Ovens,**  gold^  pyrite,  arsenopyrite ;  Petite  Biyer,  gold  in  slate. 

PiCTou  Co. — ^Picton,  jett  oxide  of  manganese,  limonite  ;  at  Boder*s  HiU,  six  miles  west  of 
Pictou.  barite ;  on  Cnrribon  Biver,  gray  copper  and  maLaohite  in  lignite ;  at  Albion  mines, 
coal,  limonite  ;  East  Biver,  limonite. 

Queens  Co. — Westfield,  gold  in  quartz,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite ;  Five  Bivers,  near  Big  Fall, 
gold  in  quarts,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  limonite. 

BicnMOND  Co. — West  of  Plaisler  Cove,  barite  and  calcite  in  sandstone ;  nearer  the  Cove, 
calcite,  fiuorite  (blue),  siderite. 

Shklburnb  Co. — Shelbume,  near  mouth  of  harbor,  garnets  (in  gneiss);  near  the  town. 
rose  quartz ;  at  Jordan  and  Sable  Biver,  staurolite  (abundant),  schiller  spar. 

Btdnbt  Co. — Hills  east  of  Lochaber  Lake,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  sideride,  hematite  ;  Mor- 
listown,  epldote  in  trap,  gypsum. 

Yarmouth  Co.— Cream  Pot,  above  Cranberry  Hill,  gold  in  quartz,  pyrite;  Cat  Bock, 
Fouchu  Point,  asbestus,  calotte. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Antony's  Island,— fl^* 

Catalina  Harbor. — On  the  shore,  pyrite  / 

Chalkt  UiisJj.—Feldgpar, 

Copper  Island,  one  of  the  Wadham  group. — Chalcopyrite 

Conception  Bat. — On  the  shore  south  of  Brigus,  bornite  and  gray  copper  in  tcap. 

Bay  of  Islands. — Southern  shore,  pyrite  in  ^te. 

Lawn. — Oafenite^  oerargyrite^  prouetite^  argentite. 

Placentia  Bay. — At  La  Manche,  two  miles  eastward  of  Little  Southern  Harbor,  g  -lenite/  ; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  from  Placentia  Bsy,  barite,  in  a  laige  vein,  occasioni  Uj 
acxsompanied  by  chalcopyrite. 

Shoal  Bay.— South  of  St.  John's,  chalcsopyrite. 

Trinity  Bay. — Western  extremity,  barite. 

Harbor  Great  St.  Lavrbnce.— West  side,  flno  ide.  galenite. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    CATALOGUE    OF    AMERICAN    LOCALITIES 

OP    MINERALS. 

MAINE. 

Norway. — Tripbylite  (lithiophilite),  chrysoberyl,  oookeite. 

Pakis.— Columbite,  mica,  triphylite. 

Parsoxfield.  — Labrndorite,  crystallized. 

Peeu. — Triphylite  (crystallizwl),  columbite,  beryl,  spodumene. 

Stoneuam. — Triplite,  oolumbite,  topaz,  curved  mica. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Babtlett. — ^At  the  iron  mine,  danalite. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Deebfield. — In  diabase,  datolite.  stilbitc,  chabazite,  prehnite,  heulandite,  natrolite, 
analcite,  calcite,  fluorite,  aJbite,  epidote,  axinite,  tounnalme,  diabantite,  saponite,  chloro- 
phsit^,  kaolin,  pyrite,  malachite,  limonitc,  wad. 

RocKPOBT.  — Fergusonite. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bbanchville.— In  a  large  vein  of  pegmatite  in  g^ieiss,  mica  (curved  concentric),  micnK-line, 
albit^  (also  crystallized),  quartz  (inclosing  liquid  COv\  spodumene  and  various  alteration 
produces  (euciyptite,  cymatolite,  killinite,  etcX  columbito,  apatite  (also  manganapatite), 
amblygonite,  lithiophilite,  eosphorite,  triploidite,  dickinsonite,  reddin^ite,  fairneldite, 
fillowite,  rhodochrosite,  uraninite  fcryBtaIs\  cyrolite,  microlite,  uranium  phosphates, 
chabazite,  stilbite,  heulandite  and  other  species. 

Litchfield. — Staurolite  in  mica  schist. 

New  Haven.— At  Mill  Rock,  contact  surface  of  trap  and  sandstone,  garnet  (topazolite); 
at  East  Rock,  on  columnar  sur^^es  of  trap,  garnet  (melanite),  magnetite,  pyroxene,  apatite, 
calcite. 

Pc^TLAND. — At  Pelton's  feldspar  quarry,  monazite. 

NEW  YORK. 

CLINTON  CO.— Plattsbxtbg,  nuffget  of  platinum  in  drift. 

ESSEX   CO. — Port  Henby,  black   tourmaline  enclosing  orthodase;  Champlain  iron 
region,  uranothorite. 
ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.-DeKalb,  white  tourmaline. 
PiCTAiBN. — Titanite. 
Russell.— In  veins  in  a  granitic  rock,  danburite  with  pyroxene,  titanite,  black  mica. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Bebgen. — Hayesine. 
Fba^'klin  Fubnace  and  Stebuxg. — Chalcophanite,  heterolite,  pyrochroite. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

BEDFORD  CO.— Bridgeport,  barite. 

BERKS  CO. -Jones's  mine,  aurichalcite,  melaconite,  byssolite. 
BUCKS  CO. — Pbbnueyille.  ankevite. 
Bridoewater  Station.— Titanite. 
CHESTER  CO.— Yellow  Springs,  allanite. 

DELAWARE  CO.— Waterville,  near  Chester,  and  Upland,  chabazite. 
Mineral  Hill,  columbitc. 
Leiperville,  garnet,  zoisitc,  heulandite,  leidyite. 
FRANKLIN  CO.— Lancaster  Station,  barite. 
HUNTINGTON  CO.— BUoad  Top  Mountain,  barite. 
LEHIGH  CO. — Shihbrville,  corundum. 

LUZERNE  CO. — Scranton,  under  a  peat-bed,  phytocollite  (dopplerite). 
Drifton»  pvropiiyllite. 
MIFFLIN  CO.-Strontianite. 

MONTGOMERY  CO.-  -Upper  Salford  mine,  azurite. 
NORTHAMPTON  CO.— Bethlehem,  axinite. 
PHILADELPHIA  CO.— Germantown,  fahlunite. 

SCHUYLKILL  CO.,  near  Mahanoy  City,  pyrophyllite,  alunogen,  copiapite,  in  coal 
mines. 

DELAWARE. 

Dixon's  Quarry.— Columbite. 

Newark. — Quartz  crystals,  doubly  terminated,  loose  in  soil. 

VIRGINIA- 
AMELIA  CO.— From  a  granite  Tein  (mica  mine)  in  gneiss  near  Amelia  Court  House,  mica 

in  lar^e  sheets,  ouartz,  orthoclase,  microlite,  monazite,  columbite,  orthite,  helvite  with 

topazolite,  beryl,  fluorite,  amethyst,  apatite  (rare). 
AMHERST  CO. — From  a  feldspar  vein  in  a  gneissoid  rock  on  the  northwest  slope  of 

Little  Friar  Mt.,  allanite,  sipylit«,  magnetite,  zircon. 
ROCKBRIDGE  CO.— Underlying  limonite,  dufrenite  in  an  irregular  bed  ten  inches 

deep,  strengite  in  cavities  in  dufrenite. 
WYTHE  CO.— Austin  mine,  aragonite  (7  p.  c.  PbCO,), 

NORTH  CAROLINA.* 

Alexander  Co.— Near  Stony  Point,  in  narrow  veins  or  pockets  in  a  gneissoid  rock  (in 
part  also  loose  in  overlying  soil),  spodumene  (hiddenite),  beryl  (emerald),  rutile,  monazite, 
aUanitc,  quartz. 

At  White  Plains,  quartz  crystals,  spodumene  (hiddenite),  beryl,  rutile,  seorodite, 
columbite,  tourmaline. 

At  Milholland's  mill,  rutile,  monazite.  muscovite,  quartz. 

Burke  Co. — In  the  auriferous  gravels  at  Brindletown,  octahedrite  (transparent),  brookite, 
zircon,  fergusonite,  monazite,  xenotime  (compounded  with  zircon),  garnet,  tourmaline, 
magnetite  and  other  species. 

Mitchell  Co. —  At  the  mica  mines,  muscovite  in  large  quantities,  orthoclase,  albite, 
samarskite,  columbite,  hatchet tolite,  rogersite,  fergusonite,  monazite,  uraninite,  gummite, 
phosphuranvlite,  uranotile,  allanite,  beryl,  zoisite,  gamot,  menaccanite. 

Yancey  Co. — At  the  Ray  mica  mine,  muscovite,  tantalite  (columbite),  monazite,  beryl, 
ganiet,  zircon,  rutile,  etc. 

At  Hampton's,  chromite,  epidote,  enstatite,  tn»molite,  chrysolite,  serpentine,  talc, 
magnesite,  etc. 

ALABAMA. 
COOSA  CO.— Cassiterite,  tantaUte. 

*  For  a  complete  list  of  the  minerals  and  mineral  localities  of  North  Carolina,  see  Geology 
of  North  Carolina,  vol.  II.,  chap.  I..  Mineralogv  by  F.  A.  Gcnth  and  W.  C.  Kerr,  with 
notes  by  W.  E.  Hidden;  122  pp.,  8vo,  Raleigh,  1881. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Neoattnce. — Mansanitp,  gOihite,  hematite,  barite,  kaolinite. 
Grajtd  Makais.— Thomsonite  (lintonite). 

MISSOURI.* 

ADAIR  CO. — GOthite  with  calcite  in  concretionaiy  masses  of  clay  izon-stone. 

BAiiroX  CO. — McCarrow's  coal  bank,  pickcringite,  as  a  white  efflorescence  on  sandy 
shiiie:}  of  coal  measure.^. 

BENTON  CO  — Umonite. 

BOLLINijrEii  CO.— Limonite,  bog  manganese,  psilomclane. 

CALLAWAY  CO.— Hematite,  clay  iroii  ore. 

CHARITON  CO— Selenite. 

COLE  CO  —Barite.      At  the  Eureka  mines,  galenite,  smithsonite. 

COOPEii  CO.  —Collins  mine,  malachite,  azurite,  chalcopyrite,  smithsonite,  galenite 
sphalerite,  limonite. 

CKAWFOHD  CO.— Scotia  iron  banks,  hematite,  quartz,  jasper,  amethyst,  gOthite, 
miilaehite. 

DA  DE  CO —Smithsonite. 

DENT  CO.— Simmon's  Mountain,  hematite. 

FRANKLIN  CO. — Cove  mines,  galenite,  cerussite,  anglesite,  barite. 

Mine-a-Burton,  galenite,  cerussite,  anglesite. 

Moselle,  limonite. 

Mount  Hope  mine,  galenite,  sphalerite,  calamine,  smithsonite. 

Stanton  Copper  mines,  native  copper,  chalcotrichite,  malachite,  azurite,  chalcop3rrite. 

V^irginia  mmes,  galenite,  anglesite,  cerussite,  minium. 

IRON  CO. — Pilot  Knor,  hematite,  serpentine,  magnetite,  quartz,  manganese  ore. 

JASPER  CO.— Joplin  mines,  galenite,  sphalerite,  pyrite.  marcasite,  cerussite,  bitumen. 

Obonooo. — Galenite,  sphalerite,  cerussite,  smithsonite,  anglesite. 

Webb  Cfty. — Galenite,  sphalerite. 

JEFPBKSON  CO. —Palmer  mines,  galenite,  cerussite,  plumbogummite. 

Valle  mines,  galenite,  cerussite,  anglesite,  calamine,  smithsonite,  hydrozincite,  mala- 
chite, azurite. 

MADISON  CO. — Enistein  silver  mine,  galenite,  sphalerite,  wolframite,  pyrite,  quartz, 
muacovite,  actinolite,  fluorite. 

MiNE-LA-MoTTE. — i^alcnite,  linnaeite  (siegenitc^  cerussite,  anglesite,  pyrrhotite,  earthy 
cobalt,  bo^  manganese,  plumbogummite,  chalcopvrite,  annaber^te. 

In  granites,  porphyries,  etc.,  quartz,  agate,  hornblende,  asbestos,  serpentine,  chlorite, 
epuiote,  feldspar. 

MONITEALT  CO  —Sampson's  coal  mine,  galenite  and  sphalerite  in  cannel  coal. 

MORGAN  CO— Buflfalo  mines,  galenite. 

Hum»>s  Hill,  barite. 

NEWTON  CO.— Granby  mines,  galenite,  cerussite,  pyromorphite,  calamine,  greeno- 
chite.  sphalerite,  smithsonite.  hydrozincite,  buratite,  dolomite,  calcite. 

PHELPS  CO  — Hematite,  sidcritc,  limonite,  ankerite. 

ST.  FRANCOIS  CO. — Iron  mountain,  hematite,  apatite,  tungstite,  wolframite,  magne- 
tite, menaccanite. 

ST.  GENEVIEVE  CO. — St.  Genevieve  copper  mines,  chalcopyrite,  cuprite,  malachite, 
azurite,  covcllite,  chalcocite.  bornite,  melaoonite,  chalcanthite. 

ST.  LOUIS  CO.— St.  Louis.  — In  cavities  in  limestone,  millerite,  dolomite,  calcite, 
fluorite,  an hydite,  gypsum,  strontianite. 

SALINE  CO. — Halite  in  incrustations. 

WAYNE  CO.— Limonite. 

KANSAS. 
BROWN  CO.— Celestlte. 

ARKANSAS. 

Sevier  Co. — Stibnite,  stibiconite,  bindheimite,  jamesonite. 
Hot  Springs  Co. — Kutile  in  eightlings,  variscite. 

*See  Notes  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Missouri,  by  Alexander  V.  Leonhard.  St.  liouis,  1882. 
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COLORADO. 

BouLDEB  Co  — Majpiolia  district  (especially  the  Keystone,  Mountain  Lion  and  Smug^^ler 
mines),  native  tellurium,  coloradoite,  calaverite,  tellurite,  magnolite,  ferrotelluritc, 
sylvanite. 

Chaffeb  Co.— Arrow  mine,  jarosite  with  turgite. 

CLUSTER  Co —Silver  cliff,  nicco lite. 

El  Paso  County.— Near  Pike's  Peak,  arfvedsonite,  astrophyllite.  zircon;  siderophylllte, 
topaz,  phenacite,  cryolite,  thorasenolir*  (and  otiier  ttuorides),  tysonite,  bastnfcite. 

Gilpin  Co  —Near  Central  City,  pyrite  in  mociilled  crystals,  chalcopyrite  often  coated  by 
tetrahedrite  in  parallel  position,  crystallized  gold  on  pyrite. 

Gunnison  Co.     Near  Gothic,  smaltite. 

Jefferson  Co. — Near  Golden,  in  basalt  of  1'able  Mountain,  chabaziie,  thomsonite, 
analcite,  apophyllite,  calcite,  mesolite,  laumontite. 

La  Plata  Co. — Poughkeepsie  Gulch,  Alaska  mine,  alaskaite  with  tetrahedite,  chalco- 
pyrite, barite. 

Lake  Co. — Ijeadville,  cerussite  carrying  silver,  anglesite,  pyromorphite,  sphalerite, 
calamine,  minium,  dechenite  (?),  rhodochrosite  with  galenite,  chalcopyrite. 

€k>lden  Queen  mine,  scheelite  with  gold.  Ute  and  Ule  silver  mine,  stephanite,  galenite, 
sphalerite,  chalcocite. 

Pake  Co.— Grant  P.  0.,  Baltic  lode,  beegerite.    Hall  Valley,  ilesite. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Into  Co. — San  Carlos,  datolite  with  grossular  garnet  and  vesuvianite. 
Los  Angeles  Co.— Brea  Ranch,  vivianite  in  nodules  with  asphaltum. 

OREGON. 

Bouolas  Co. — Cow  Creek,  Pmey  Mountain,  considerable  deposits  of  a  hydrous  nickel 
silicate,  allied  to  gamierite. 
Gkant  Co. — Canyon  City,  cinnabar  with  calcite. 

UTAH. 

Iron  Co.— Coyote  District,  orpiment  and  realgar  in  a  thin  bed  in  the  horizontal  sediment- 
ary formations  underlying  lava. 
FiUTB  Co. — Marysvale,  onofrite. 

Salt  Lake  Co. — Butt^rfield  Ca&on,  mallardite,  luckite. 
Wahsatch  Range,  head  waters  of  Spanish  Fork,  ozocerite  in  considerable  beds. 

NEVADA. 

Elko  Co. — Emma  mine,  chrysocolla;  Blue  Hill  mine,  azurite,  malachite. 

Lander  Co. — Austin,  polybe^ite,  chalcopyrite,  azurite,  whitneyite. 

Lincoln  Co. — Halite,  cerargyrite. 

Nye  Co.— Anglesite,  stetefeldtite,  azurite.  cerussite.  silver  ore,  cerargyrite. 

White  Pine  Co.— Eberhardt  mine,  cerargyrite;  Paymaster  mine,  freieslebenite. 

NEW  MEXICO.* 

Dol^A  Ana  Co. — Lake  Valley,  cerarg>*rite  in  the  Sierra  mines  in  lai^  masses,  rarely 
crystallized,  associated  with  emtiolite,  cerussite.  galenite,  vanadinite  in  small  canary-yellow 
crystals,  native  silver,  pyrolusite,  manganite,  nuorite,  ankcrite,  apatite,  chert.  Victoria 
mine,  40  miles  below  Kutt,  massive  anglesite.  Kingston,  in  Black  Range,  argentite  in 
large  masses. 

Socorro  Co.-  Socorro  Mt.,  3  miles  from  Town  of  Socorro,  large  veins  of  barite  carrying 
cerargyrite,  vanadiferous  mimetite,  vanadinite  in  barrel-shaped  crystals  resembling  pyromor- 
phite.  Magdalena  Mountains,  27  miles  west  of  Socorro,  cerussite  in  heaw  veins  with 
galenite,  sphalerite,  etc.  Green  and  blue  calamine  on  the  Kelly  location.  Sophia  mine, 
stromeyerite?  Grafton,  on  a  large  quartz  vein,  Ivanhoe  mine,  gold  in  black  errussitc, 
chalcocite,  bomite,  malachite,  azurite,  chalcopyrite,  cerargyrite,  amethystine  quartz.  New 
Elk  Mountain,  100  miles  south  of  Socorro,  cerussite  carrying  silver. 

*The  author  is  indebted  for  the  following  notes,  as  also  for  others  under  Arizona  and 
Montana,  to  Prof.  B.  Silliman. 
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GRAifT  Co.— Silver  City,  Bremen's  mine,  argentite,  cerargjrite,  anfentite  pseudoraorph 
of  inollusca,  barite  with  cerarg^yrite.  native  silver  in  filagree  and  denorites  on  slate;  Santa 
Rita  copper  mines,  native  copper,  tenorite.  3Iogolion  and  Burro  mountains,  Coony  mining 
district.  Dry  Creek;  in  Mundo  mine,  meiaconite;  Silver  Twigg  mine,  bomite,  copper;  Alba- 
tross mine,  bomite,  malachite;  Cooney  mine,  chaleopyrite,  azurite,  bomite;  CtiJ!ton  mine, 
native  copper,  cuprite,  azurite,  malachite,  wulfenite.  Georgetown,  Naiad  Queen  mine, 
ar^entite  pseudomorph  of  mollusca,  eerargyrite,  native  silver  in  dendritic  form  on  slate. 

bAN  Miguel  Co.— Cerillos,  Mt.  Chalchuitl,  turquoise  in  tuff.  In  the  Cerillos  district  are 
numerous  mineral  veins,  carrying  silver  lead  and  salts  of  lead,  rarely  wulfenite  and 
ranadinite,  azurite,  malachite,  sphalerite,  etc. 

ARIZONA. 

In  the  Silver  District,  Tuma  Co.,  at  the  Hamburg,  Princess  and  Red  Cloud  mines,  in 
connection  with  quartz  veins  earning  ar^ntiferous  galena,  fine  ruby-red  vanadinite, 
ml  wulfenite,  massive  anglesite.  Silent  District,  Black  Rock  mine,  vanadinite.  At  the 
Castle  Dome  mines,  vanadinite,  mimetito,  wulfenite,  cerusstte,  galenite,  fluorite.  Also 
wulfenite  at  the  Melissa  mine  and  Rover  mine. 

In  the  Vulture  District  (also  called  White  Picacho  District^,  Tavapai  and  Maricopa 
Cos.,  numerous  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  carrying  lead.  Vulture  mine,  cryst.  gold, 
jaroeite,  wulfenite.  Hunter's  Rest  mine,  gold  in  'tourmaline  rock.  Farley's  Collateral 
mine,  and  the  Phenix  mine,  20  miles  north-east  of  Vulture,  yellow  vanadinite  with 
calcite,  wulfenite.  cerussite,  descloizite  (?),  volborthite  (?)  crocoite,  vauquelinite,  phceni- 
oochroite.  Montezuma  mine,  vanadinite,  cerussite.  Saute  Domingo  mine,  mimetite, 
argentite.  Silver  Star  mine,  native  silver,  cerussite,  argentite,  crocoite,  vanadinite. 
Tiger  mine,  native  silver,  cerargyrite.  Tip  Top  mine,  native  silver,  sphalerite,  argentite, 
pyrargyrite. 

Prom  the  Rio  Verde,  Maricopa  Co.,  thenordite  in  large  deposits. 

Mohave  Co. — Moss  lode,  ^Id  in  crystalline  plates;  fluorite  a  frequent  gangue  material. 

Pdial  Co. — Mule  Pass,  Bisbey,  Copper  Queen  mine,  native  copper,  copper  oxide,  mala- 
chite, azurite,  calcite. 

From  the  Silver  King  mine,  Pioneer  District,  Pinal  Co.— Fine  crystallized  native  silver, 
areentite,  sphalerite,  pyrite.     Stonewall  Jackson  mine,  cryst.  silver,  argentite. 

From  the  Bon  Ton  mines.  Chase  Creek,  near  Clifton,  dioptaso  with  cuprite  and  limonite. 

MONTANA. 

Butte  Co. — Butte  City,  Alice  silver  mine,  rhdonite,  a  common  gangue  of  native  silver 
and  other  silver  ores,  rhodochrosite.  Same  in  Magna  Charter  mine.  Parrot,  Mountain, 
Bell,  and  other  copper  veins  yield  various  copper  salts  and  arsenical  copper  glance  with 
silver. 

"  Original  Butte  mine,"  wurtzite  with  pyrite.  Clear  Grit  mine,  native  silver,  argentite, 
chaleopyrite,  sphalerite,  calcite,  rhodochrosite.     Colusa  mine,  chalcocite. 

ALASKA. 
Ft.  Wrangell  at  mouth  o£  the  Stickeen  River,  fine  garnets  in  mica  schist. 

CANADA — Province  of  Quebec. 

MoNTBEAL. — Analcite,  sodalite,  nephelite  (in  nephelite-syenite). 

Ottawa  Co. — Veins  carrying  apatite  and  pyroxene  in  large  quantities  are  common  in 
Buckingham,  Burgess,  Templeton,  and  other  townships;  also  calcite,  quartz,  amphibole, 
scapolite,  garnet,  tourmaline,  titanite,  zircon,  orthoc*lase,  phlogopite  and  other  species. 

Templeton,  vesuvianite,  garnet  (cinnamonstone),  pyroxene. 

Hull,  colorless  garnets,  vesuvianite,  white  pyroxene. 

Wakefield,  chrome  garnet. 

CANADA— Peovixce  op  Ottawa. 

PKosTEifAC  Co. — Scapolite,  apatite. 

Renfrew  Co. — Eganville,  large  crystals  of  apatite,  titanite,  zircon  (also  twins), 
amphibole. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 
Cumberland  Co. — Alunogen. 
Colchester  Co. — New  Annan,  covellite. 
Kings  Co.— Black  Rock,  in  trap  with  stilbit«,  ulexite,  heulandite. 

CANADA— Keswatin  Distwct. 

Churchill  River. — LAZulite. 

Kmee  Lake. — Magnetite  Island,  magnetite. 

CANADA— British  CoLUMBii. 

Cariboo  District. — Native  gold,  galenite. 

On   Frazer  River.— Gold,   argentiferous  tetrahedrite,   cerargyrite,  cinnabar,      ^orth 
Thompson  River,  cyanite. 
Howe  Sound.— Bornite,  chalcop^te,  molybdenite,  mica. 
Ohinica  District. — Gold,  galenite,  silver,  silver  amalgam. 
Cassia R  District. — Gold. 
Tex  ADA  Island. — Magnetite. 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands.— Skincuttle  Inlet,  Harriet  Harbor,  magnetite,  chalcopjrrite. 
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Abriachanite,  430. 
Acadialite,  344 
Aeanthite,  230. 
Achrematite,  885. 
Achroito,  330. 
Acmitc,  294. 
Actinclito,  297. 
Adamins,  Adamite,  878;  420. 
AdeiphoUte,  368. 
Adular,  Adularia,  825. 
^girine,  Meyhtd,  294. 
ASrinite,  HGO. 
^Eschynite,  362. 
Agalmatolite,  349,  852. 
Agaric  mineral,  400. 
Agate,  286. 
Aglaite,  420. 
Agricolite,  802. 
Aikinite,  251. 
Aikite,  4:i5. 

Akanthit,  v.  Acanthite. 
Akmit,  V.  Acmite. 
Alabandite,  :;87. 
Alabaster,  898. 
Alalite,  29a 
Alaskait«,  420. 
Alaun  V.  Alum. 
Alaunstein,  896. 
Albertite,  416. 
Albite  823;  420. 
Alexandrite,  275. 
Algodonite,  285. 
Alipite,  351. 
Allanite,  808. 
AUemontite,  227. 
Allochroite,  «.  Andradite. 
Ailoclasite,  248. 
Allophane,  841. 
Allophite,  &)6 
Almandin,  Almandite,  808. 
Alshedite,  43a 
Alstonite. «.  Bromlite. 
Altaite,  237. 
Alum,  Native,  895. 
Alumina  =s  Alominnm  oxide. 
Aluminum  carbonate,  410. 

chloride,  260. 

fluoride.  264,  265. 

fluo-silicate,  882. 


Aluminum  hydrate,  279, 282. 

hydro  -  sulphate, 
395. 

mellate,  412. 

oxide  (Alumina), 
267. 

phosphate,  8^5, 
876,  877,  878, 
439. 

sUicate,  8:)1,  382, 
841,  349,  351. 

sulpliate,895,896. 
Alominite,  895. 
Alunite,  396. 
Alunogen,  395. 
Amalgam,  225. 
Amazonstone,  325. 
Amber,  415. 
Amblygonite,  869;  420. 
Amblystegite,  290. 
Ambrite,  415. 
Ambrosine,  415. 
Amesite,  424. 
Amethyst,  286. 
Amianthus,  297,  850. 
Ammonia,  v.  Ammonium. 
Ammonium  chloride,  260. 
oxalate,  433. 
phosphate,  371. 
sulphate,  893. 
Amnhibole,  296;  420. 
Analcite,  Analcime,  848. 
Anatase,  277. 
Andalusite,  381. 
Andesinc,  Andesite,  822. 
Andradite,  804. 
Andrewsite,  878. 
Anelesite,  889. 
Anhydrite,  889. 
Animikite,  420. 
Ankerite,  402. 

tnnaberffite,  872. 
nner5dite,  423. 
Annite,  813. 
Anomite,  431 . 
Anorthite,  821. 
Antholite.  v.  Anthophylliie. 
Anthoph^llite,  295. 
Anthracite,  417. 


Anthracoxenite,  415. 
Antigorite.  851. 
AntiQite.  351. 
Antimon blende,  284. 
AntimonblQthe,  «.  Valentin- 

ite. 
Antimon^lanz,  232. 
Antimonite,  232. 
Antimonsilber,  284. 
Antimony,  Arsenical,  227. 

Gray,  232. 

Native,  226. 

lied  ■=  Kermesite, 
284. 

White=Valentin- 
ite,  284. 
Antimony  blende,  284. 

bloom,  284. 

glance,  232. 

ochre,  487. 

oxide,  284,  437. 

sulphide,  232. 
Apatite,  864;  420. 
Aphanesite  «.  Clinoclasite. 
Aphrite,  400. 
Aphrizite,  330. 
Aphrodite.  349. 
Aphrosiderite,  856. 
Aphthaloee,Aphthitalit6,890. 
Aplohnite,  395. 
Aplomp,  304. 
Apophyllite,  840;  421. 
Aquacreptite,  351. 
Aquamarine,  299. 
Aneoxene,  ^6. 
Aragonite,  405;  421. 
Aragotite,  414. 
Arcanite,  890. 
Arotolite,  421. 
Ardennite,  810. 
Arequipite,  421. 
Arfvedsonite,  298;  421. 
Argentine,  4  0. 
Argentite,  285. 
Argentopyrite,  487. 

Arkansite,  278. 
Arksutite,  265. 
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Arquerite,  226. 
Arragonitc,  405. 
Arrhenite,  421. 
Arsenargentite,  42l« 
Arseneisen,  v.  Leucopyrite. 
Arseneisensinter,  v.  Pitticite. 
AjTsenic,  Antimonial,  227. 

Native,  226. 

Red,  284. 

Yellow,  284. 

White,  284. 
Arsenio  oxide,  284. 

sulphide,  281. 
Arsenical  Antimonj,  227. 
Arsenikkics,  247. 
Arsenikkupfer,  284. 
Arsennickelglanz,  240. 
Arseniosiderite,  878. 
Arsenite,  v.  Arsenoliie. 
Arsenolite,  284. 
Arsenopyrite,  247. 
Asbestus,  297. 

Blue,«.  Ciocidolite. 
Asbolan,  Asbolite,  283. 
Asmanite,  288;  421. 
Asparagus-stone,  865. 
Aspasiolite,  853. 
Asphaltum,  416. 
Aspidolite,  812. 
Astrakanite,  «.  BlOdite. 
AstrophyUite,  813;  421. 
Atacamite,  261. 
Atelestite,  878. 
Ateline,  Atelite,  262;  421. 
Atopite,  421. 
Augite,  29^. 
Aurichalcite,  410. 
Auriferous  pyrit«,  220. 
Aurlpigmentura,  282. 
Automolite,  272. 
Autunite,  :179;  4'21. 
Aventurine  quartz,  286. 

feldspar,  822,  828, 
8;!6. 
Axinite,  810. 
Azorite,  859. 
Azurite,  411. 

Babingtonite,  296. 
Bagrationite,  v.  Allanite. 
Baikalite,  v.  Sahlite. 
Balvraidite,  421. 
Barcenite,  421. 
Bamhardtite,  245. 
Barite,  887. 
Barium  carbonate,  406,  408. 

nitrate,  438. 

(and  uranium)  phos- 
phate, 489. 

silicate,  822,  846, 420. 

sulphates  887. 
Bartholomile,  896. 
Barylite,  421. 
Barj't,  Barytes,  887. 


Baryta  =  Barium  oxide. 

Barytocalcite,  408. 

Barjrtooelestite,  388. 

Basanite,  287. 

Bastite,  i>51. 

Bastnilsito,  408.  48a 

Bathvillite,  415. 

Batrachite,  800. 

Beaumontite,  347. 

Beauxite,  281. 

Beccarite,  440. 

Bechilite,  882. 

Beegerite,  421. 

BeiLstein,  v.  Nephrite. 

Bell    metal    ore  =  Stannite, 

245. 
Belonite,  110. 
Benzole,  414. 
Beraunite,  v.  Vivianite. 
Bergamaskite,  420. 
Beigholz,  297. 
Bergkrystall,  v.  Quartz. 
Bergmehl,  401. 
Bergmilch,  400. 
BergOl,  418. 
Bergpech,  416. 
Bergseife,  f>.  Halloysite. 
Bergtheer,  «.  Pittasphalt. 
Berkuite,  486. 
Bemardinite,  485. 
Bernstein,  415. 
Beryl,  299;  421, 
Beryllium  aluminate,  274. 

silicate,  299,   300, 
801,  302,  888. 
Berthierite,  C5I. 
Berzelianite,  237. 
Berzeiiite,  421. 
Beyrichite,  241. 
Bhreckite,  422. 
Bieberite,  395. 
Biharite,  853. 
Bimsstein,  v.  Pumice. 
Bindheimite,  379. 
Binnite,  251;  2o0. 
Biotitc,  81-2. 
Bisc-hofite,  428. 
Bismite,  284. 

Bismuth,  Acicular  (aikinite), 
254. 

Native,  227. 

Telluric,  288. 
Bismuth  arsenate,  377,  879. 

blende(euJytite),a02. 

carbonate,  412,  422. 

chloride,  262. 

glance,  282. 

nickel    (grtlnauite), 
287. 

ochre,  284. 

oxide,  284. 

selenide,  2a3. 

silicate,  802. 

silver,  4'20. 


Bismuth  sulphide,  233. 
tellurate,  897. 
telluride,  283. 
Bismuthinite,  282. 
Bismutit«,  412. 
Bismutoferrite,  302. 
Bismutosphierite,  422. 
Bittersalz,  394. 
Bitter   spar,   Bitterspatliy    « 

Dolomite. 
Bitumen,  416. 

Bituminous  coal,  417.  « 

Bjelkite,  424. 
Black  jack,  287. 
Blftttcrerz,  Blftttertellor,  249 
Blatterzeoiith,  t.  Heulandite 
Blaueisenerz.  «.  Vivianite. 
Blaueisenstein,  v.  Crocidolite 
Blauspath,  375. 
Blei,  Gediegen,  226. 
Bleiglanz,  285. 
Bleigmtte,  267. 
Bleigumme,  «.   Plumbo^um* 

mite. 
Bleilasur,  896. 
Bleihomerz,  4C8. 
Bleiniere,  87S). 
Bleinierite,  o.  Bindheimite. 
Bleispath,  407. 
Bleivitriol,  889. 
Blende,  237. 
B16dite,  394. 
Blomstrandite,  422. 
Bloodstone,  280. 
Blue  vitriol,  894. 
Bodenite,  80& 
Bog-butter,  416. 
Bog-iron  ore,  281. 

manganese,  288. 
Bole,  Botus  -  Halloysite. 
Bolivite,  422. 
Boltonite,  300. 
Bombiccite,  415. 
Boracic  acid.  380. 
Boracite,  381 ;  482. 
Borax,  881. 
Bordosite,  267. 
Bomite,  237. 
Borocalcite,  382. 
Boron  trioxide,  880. 
Boronatrocalcite,  881. 
Bort,  2.9. 
Boejemanite,  895. 
Botallackite,  v.  Atacamite. 
Botryogen,  o95. 
Botryolite,  825. 
Boulangerite,  264. 
Boumonite,  253. 
Boussingaultite,  892. 
Bowenite,  297,  350. 
Bowlingite,  422. 
Brackebuschite,  426. 
Bragite,  862. 
Branderz, «.  Idrialite. 
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Brandisit«»,  868. 
BrauneisensteJn,  280. 
Braunite,  2T7. 
Braankoble,  418. 
Brsunspath,  401. 
Bravaisite,  423. 
Bredber^te,  304. 
Breislakite,  v.  Pvroxene. 
Breithauptite.  ?48. 
Breunerite,  402. 
Brewsterite,  iJ47. 
Brittle  siJver  ore,  «.  Stephan- 

ite. 
BrochaDtite,  896. 
Bromargyiite,  260. 
Bromlite,  406. 
Bromsilber,  260. 
Bfomyrite,  260. 
Brc^niardite,  252. 
Brongnartine,  897. 
Bronzite,  290. 
Brookite,  277;  422. 
Brown  coal,  418. 

iron  ore,  280. 

spar,  401,  403. 
Bnicite.  2sl;423. 
Bnishite,  871. 
Bacholzite,  881. 
Bucklandita,  808. 
Bansenin,  480. 
Bunsenite,  207. 
Bontkupfererz,  287. 
Bnstamito,  294. 
Bntvrellite,  415. 
Byerite,  417. 
^rtownite,  321. 

Cabrerite,  423. 
Cacholong,  289. 
Cacoxenite,  Cacozene,  878. 
Cadniium  sulphide,  242. 
Cairngorm  stone,  286. 
Calaite,  t».  C'allaite. 
Calamine,  889,  422;  404. 
Calaverite,  249;  422. 
Calcareoos  spar,  tufa,   898  ; 

400. 
Calcite,  898. 
Calcium  arsenate,  870,  871. 

antimonate,  870, 421. 

borate,  883. 

boro-silicate,  884. 

carbonate,  898,  405. 

chloride,  2(i0. 

fluoride,  26H. 

nitrate,  879. 

oxalate,  412. 

phosphate,  864,  871, 
42o  482. 

silicate,     291»     888; 
8'2l. 

Bulphate,  889,    892; 
H91. 

sulphide,  285. 


Caldum  Untalate,  869,  481. 
titanate,  270. 
tungstate,  884. 
Calcozincite,  267. 
Calc-sinter,  400. 
Caledonite,  891. 
Callais,  Callaite,  877. 
Calomel,  260. 
Calvonigrite,  484. 
Campylite,  867. 
Canaanite  =  White  Pjrroxene. 
Cancrinite,  317;  422. 
Cannel  Toal,  417. 
Capiliarj  pyrites,  241. 
Caporcianite,  838. 
Carbonado,  229. 
Carbon  diamantaire,  229. 
Camallite,  261. 
Camelian,  2.^*6. 
Carpholite,  841. 
Caryinite,  422. 
Cassitente,  275. 
Castor,  Castorite,  295. 
Catapleiite,  889. 
Cataspilite,  858. 
Cat's  eye,  2  6. 
Cavolinite,  816. 
Celadonite,  849. 
Celestialite,  485. 
Celestite,  C'elestine,  888. 
Centrallassite,  888. 
Cerargyrite,  260. 
Cerbolite,  892. 
Cerine,  8u8. 
Cerite,  840. 
Cerium  carbonate,  408. 

fluoride,  489. 

phosphate,  864,  868. 

silicates,  808,  880. 
Cerolite,  851. 
Cerussite,  407. 
Cervantite,  284 
Ceylanite,  Ceylonite,  271. 
Chabazite,  844;  422. 
ChalcanthitCi  894. 
Chalcedony,  286. 
Chalcocite,  2:^9. 
Chaloodite.  850. 
Chalcolite,  878. 
Chatcomenite,  422. 
Chalcomorphite,  851. 
Chalcophanite,  28H. 
ChalcophylUte,  875. 
Chalcopyrite,  244;  422. 
Chalcosiderite,  878. 
Chalcosine,  289. 
Chalcoslibite,  250. 
Cbalcotrichite,  266, 
Chalk,  400. 
Chalybite,  408. 
Chathamite,  246. 
Chert,  287. 

Chesterlite,  826.  [412. 

Chessy    Copper,    Chessylite, 


Chiastolite,  831. 
Childrenite.  877;  422. 
Chiolite,  26 ». 
Chladnite,  290. 
Chloanthite,  246. 
Chloral luminite,  260. 
Chlor^patite,  865. 
Chlorastrolite,  840. 
Chlorite  Group.  855. 
Chloritoid.  858. 
Chloritspath,  858. 
Chlormagnesite,  260;  42& 
ChlorocaTcite,  260. 
Chloropal,  850. 
Chlorophieite,  856. 
Chlorophane,  263. 
Chlorophyllite,  858. 
Chlorothionite,  200. 
Chloroti'e,  873. 
Chodnefflte,  264. 
Chondrarsenite,  873. 
Chondrodite,8i7;  428. 
Chonicrite,  855. 
Chrismatite.  413. 
Chromeisenstein,  274. 
Chromglimmer,      v.     Puch- 

site. 
Chromic  iron,  274. 
Chromit«,  274;  423. 
Chrompicotite,  274. 
Chromium  oxide,  274. 

sulphide,  242. 
Chrysoberrl,  274. 
Chrysocolla,  838;  423. 
Chrysolite,  800;  428. 
Chiysoprase,  1^86. 
Chrysotile,  ;  50. 
Churchite,  871. 
Cinnabar,  240. 
Cinnamon  stone,  808. 
Clarite,  258. 
aaudetite  294. 
Clausthalite.  286. 
Clay,  851,  et  sea. 
Cleavelandite,  824 
Cleveite.  423. 
Clingmanite,  858. 
Clinoclase,  Clinoclosite,  874 
Clinochlore,  856. 
Clinocrocite,  4*23. 
Clinohumite,  838. 
Clinophieite,  428. 
Clintonite,  858;  428. 
Cloanthite,  245. 
Coal,  Mineral.  417. 
Boghead,  48. 
Brown,  418. 
Cannel,  417. 
Cobalt,  Arsenical,  245,  346. 

Black  (asbolite),  288. 

Earthy,  288. 

Gray  (smaltite),  245. 

Red  (erythrite),  872. 

White  (cobaltite),  246. 
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Cobalt  bloom,  872. 
glance.  240. 
arsenate,  872. 
arsenide,  246;  248. 
carbonate,  486. 
oxide,  283. 
selenite,  482. 
sulphate,  894 
sulphide,  246. 
Cobaltine,  Cobaltitc,  246. 
Cobaltomenite,  432. 
Coccolite,  293. 
Coke,  417. 

CClestine,  v.  Celestite. 
Coeruleolactite,  376. 
Collyrite,  841. 
Colophon  ite,  804. 
Coloradoito,  428. 
Columbite,  860;  428. 
Comptonite,  842. 
Connellite,  891. 
Cookeite,  854. 
Copal,  Fossil,  415. 
Copaline,  Copalite,  415. 
Copiapite,  895. 

Copper,  Antimonial  (chalco- 
stibite).  250. 
Arsenica],  234. 
Black    (mel aconite), 

267. 
Blue,  411. 
Emerald    (dioptase), 

801. 
Qrajr,  255. 
*    Indigo,  249. 
NatiTe,  226. 
Purple,  287. 
Red,  266. 
Variegated,  287. 
Vitreous,  289. 
Copper  arsenate,  878,  374, 875. 
arsenide,  234. 
arsenite(?),  4-^9. 
carbonate,  411. 
chloride,  200. 
chromate,  886. 
glance,  829. 
mica,  876. 
nickel,  242. 
oxide,  266,  267, 
oxychloride,  261,  262. 
phosphate,  878,  874. 
pyrites,  244. 
selenide,  287. 
selenito.  422. 
silicate,  801,  888. 
sulph-antimonite,  260, 

254,  255,  257,  4.'8. 
Bulph  -  arsenite,    251, 

256,  257,  25*=^. 
sulphate,    890,     894, 

896,  897,  428. 
sulphide,     239,    249; 
287,244. 


Copper  s  u  1  p  h  o  -  bismuthite, 
250,  26t,  254. 

tungstote,  884. 

vanadate,  874. 

vitriol,    9 .     Cbalcan- 
thite. 
Copper  ore.  Bed,  266. 

YeUow,  244. 
Copperas,  804. 
Coprolites,  866. 
Coquimbite.  896. 
Cordierite,8ll. 
Cornwallite,  874. 
Coron^ite,  424. 
Corundellite,  868. 
Corundophilite,  858;  424. 
Corundum,  267;  424. 
Corynite,  247. 
Cosalite,  262;  424. 
Cossaite,  854. 
Cossyrite,  424 
Cotunnite,  261. 
Coveiline,  Covellite,  249. 
Craigtonite,  424. 
Crednerite,  278. 
Criehtonite,  270. 
Crocidolite,  298. 
Crocoite,  Crocoisite,  886;  424. 
Cronstedtite,  867. 
Crookesite,  236. 
CryoUte,  264;  424. 
Cryophyllite,  815. 
Cryptohalite,  264. 
Cryptolite,  8r»4. 
Crvptomoiphite,  882. 
Cuban,  Cubanite,  245. 
Culsagceite,  355. 
Cummingtonite,  297. 
Cupiocalcite,  411 ;  424 
Cuprite,  266. 
Cupromagnesite,  895. 
Cuproscbeelite,  884. 
Cuprotungstite,  884. 
Cuspidine,  424. 
Cyanite,  882;  424. 
Cyanochalcite,  889. 
Cyanotrlchite,  897. 
Cymatoiite,  849,  486. 
Cyprusite,  424. 

Damourite,  868. 
Danaite,  248. 
Danalite,  802;  424. 
Danburite,811;  424 
Datholite,  Datolite,  834 
Daubreelite,  242. 
Daubreite,  262. 
Davids  >nite,  299. 
Davreuxite,  425. 
Davvne,  Davina,  816. 
Dawsonite,  410;  426. 
Dechenito,  867. 
Dcgeroite,  864 
Delessite,  866;  426. 


I  Delvauxite,  v.  IHifienite. 

Demidoffite,  889. 
I  Derbyshire  spar,  «.  Fluotite 

Descloizite,  807;  426. 
,  Desmine,  840. 

Destinezite,  426. 

Dewalquite,  810. 

Deweyute,  861. 

Diabantacbronnyn,  356. 

Diabantite,  866. 

Diaclasite,  291. 

Diadocbite,  879. 
,  Diallage,  Green,  298. 
I  Diallogite,  Dialogite,  403. 
I  Diamond,  228;  426. 
I  Dianite,  v.  Columbite. 
I  Diaphorite,  252. 
I  Diaspore,  279. 

Dichroite,  811. 

Dickinsonite,  426. 

Dietrichite,  426. 

Dihydrite,  a74 

Dimorpbite,  282. 

Dinite.  414. 

Diopside,  293. 

Dioptase,  801. 

Dipyre,  810. 

Discrasite,  t.  Dyacrasite. 

Disterrite  =  Brandisite. 

Disthene,  882. 

Ditrdyte,  817. 

Dog-Tooth  Spar,  400. 

Dolerophanite,  890. 

Dolomite,  401. 

Domeykite,  284. 

Doppelspath,  399. 

Dopplerite,  415;  425. 

Douglasite,  426. 

Dreelite,  390. 

Dry-bone,  404 

Dudleyite,  858. 

Dufrenite,  878. 

Dufrenojrsite,  251. 

Duroortierite,  426. 

Duporthite,  426. 

Durangite,  870. 

Ddrfeldtite,  426. 

Duxite,  415. 

Dysanalyte,  426. 

Dyacrasite,  284. 

Dysluite,  272. 

Dysodile,  415. 

Dysyntribite,  368. 

Earthy  Cobalt,  288. 
Edenite,  297. 
Edingtonite,  841. 
Edwardsite,  «.  Monazlte. 
Eggonite,  426. 
Bblite.  874 
Eisenbltlthe,  406. 
Eisenbrucite,  422. 
Eisenglanz.  268. 
Eisenglimmer,  209. 


,    EisenJdes,  243. 

Eisenkieael,  v.  Quartz. 

Eisenrose,  269. 
i    Eisensinter,  c.  Pitticite. 

Eisenspath,  40J. 

Eisspath.  3  >6. 

Ekilemite,  4'i5. 

Ekebergite.  8.6. 

Ekmannite.  854. 

Elsolite,  316. 

Elaterite,  414. 
!    Ekxjtrura,  221. 

Eleonorite,  428. 
I    Elroquite,  420. 
I    Embolite.  200. 
I    Embrithitc,  v.  Boulangerite. 

Emerald.  x90. 

Emerald  nickel,  410. 

Emery.  268. 

Eraplectite,  250. 

Enargite,  257. 

EnceEidite,  «.  Warwickite. 

Enophite,  430. 

Enstatite,  2:;0. 

Enysite,  397. 

Eosite,  :i85. 

Eosphorite,  423. 

Ephesito.  85  k 

Epiboulangerite,  254. 

Epidote,  30r. 

Epigenite,  253. 

EpLstilbite.347;  426. 

Epsom  Salt,  Epaomite,  894; 
423. 

Erbsenstein,  400. 

Erdkobult,  283. 

ErdOl,  416. 

Erdpech,  416. 

Eremite,  v,  Monazite. 

Erilite,  4*26, 

Erinite,  874. 

Eriochalcite,  4*26. 

Enibescite.  2 .7, 

Erythrite.  37  \ 

Erythrosiderite,  261. 

Ervthrozincite,  4i6. 

Esinarkite  853. 

Essonite.  804. 

Ettringite,  895. 

Eucairite.  285. 

Euchroite,  373. 

Euclase.  333,  426. 

Eucolite,  299. 

Eucrasite.  426. 

Eucryptite.  426. 

Eudialyte,  Eudyalite,  299. 

Eudnophite,  344. 

Euffeng'anz.  v  I'olybasite. 

Eukainte.  v.  Eucairite. 

Euklas.  8  '3. 

Eulytine.  Eulytite,  302;  426. 

Eumanite.  27c5. 

Eaosmite.  415. 

Euphyliite,  854. 
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Eusyncbite.  426. 
Euxenitc,  362. 

Fahlerz,  255. 

Fahlunite,  808. 

Fairncldite,  426. 

Famatinite,  258. 

Faserc^uarz,  298. 

Fassaite,  29.^ 

Faajasite,  844. 

Fauserit«,  ;>91. 

Fayalite,  ;iuO. 

Feather  ore.  251. 

Federerz.  261. 

Feitsui,  809. 

Feldspar  Group,  819;  426. 

Felsite,  323,  326. 

Feidspath.  v.  Feldspar, 

Fergusonite.  362;  4.7. 

Ferroilmenite,  160. 

Ferrotellurite.  427. 

Feuerblende,  252. 

Feuerstein,  287. 

Fibroferrite.  895. 

Fibrolite,  331. 

Fichtelito.  41  \. 

Fillowite,  4i7. 

Fiorite,  280. 

Fireblende,  252. 

Flint.  287. 

Float-stone,  2^9. 

Flos  ferri.  405. 

Fluellite,  2o4. 

Fluocerite,  '2(34 

Flttor-apatite.  ;]65. 

Fluor,  Pluorite,  203;  427. 

Fluor  Spar,  2(>3. 

Flussspath,  i2(53. 

Foliated  tellurium,  v.  Nagya- 

gite. 
Fontaincbleau  limestone,  400. 
Foresite,  347;  4.7- 
Forsterite,  300. 
Fowlerite.  294. 
Prancolite.  305. 
Franklandite.  4^7. 
Frank  inite,  273. 
Predricite  438. 
Freiberffite.  255. 
Freieslebenite.  :^52. 
Frenzelite,  233. 
Freyalite,  427. 
Friedelite,  802. 
Frieseite,  437. 
Frigidite,  438. 
Fuchsite,  314. 

GadoMn,  Gadolinite,  809 ;  427. 
Gahnite.  272. 
Galena,  Galenite.  235. 
Galenobismutite,  427. 
Galmei.  339,  401. 
Ganomalitc,  427. 
Garnet,  8o2;  427. 
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1  Gamierifce,  851 ;  427. 
I  GastalcUte,  298. 

Guanovulite,  392. 

Gay-Lussite.  400. 

Gearksutite,  265. 

Gedanite,  435. 

Gehlenite.  331. 

Geierite,  v.  Greyerite. 

Gekrdsstein,  389. 

Gelbbleieiz.884 

Genthite.  851. 

Geoecrite,  414. 

Geocronite,  257. 

Geomyricite,  414. 

Gersdorfflte,  240. 

Geyerite,  248. 

Geyserite,  28Q. 

Gibbsito,  282. 

Gieseckite,  852;  817. 

Gigantolite.  353. 

GilberUto,  858. 

Gillingite,  35i 

Ginilsite,  428. 

Girasol.  289. 

Gismondinc,Gismondite,  841 ; 
428. 

Giufite,  433. 

Glanzkobalt, «.  Cobaltite. 

Glaserite,  v,  Arcanite. 

Glaserz,  Glanzcrz,  «.  Aigen- 
tite. 

Glauber  salt,  892. 

Glauberite,  891. 

Glaucodot,  248. 

Glauconite,  849. 

Glaucophane,  298. 

Glimmer,  «.  Mica. 

Globulites,  110. 

Gmelinite,  845. 

Gold.  221. 

Gold  telluride,  248,  249.  480. 

Goldtellur,  «.  Sylvanite. 

Goshenite,  21)D. 

Goslarite.  395. 

Gdthite,  280. 

Grahamite,  410. 

Grammatitc,  2j7. 

Granat.  302. 

Graphic  tellurium,  248. 

Graphite.  '280. 

Graukupfererz, «.  Tennantite. 

Gray  antimony,  23i. 
copper,  255. 

Greenockite,  2 12. 

Greenovite,  3:]5. 

Grenat,  v.  Garnet. 

Grochauite.  357. 

Grossularite,  303. 

Granauite,  287. 

Granbleierz,  800. 

Guadalcazarite.  241. 

Guanajuatite.  2;3;  42a 

Guanipite.  433. 

Guano,  805. 
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Guarinite,  836. 
Guejarite,  428. 
Gilmbelite,  853. 
Gummite,  428. 
Gunnisonite,  428. 
Gayaquillltc,  415. 
GTmmte,  851. 
Gyps,  v.  Gypsnm. 
Gypsum,  89i. 
GyroUte,  338;  428. 

Haarkies,  241;247. 
Haarsalz.  893. 
Haddamite,  432. 
Hafnefiordite,  :;28. 
Hagemannite,  2G5. 
Haidingerite,  871. 
HaUte,  2*)9. 
HaUite,  855. 
Halloysite.  352;  428. 
Halotrichite,  895. 
Hamartite,  408,  488. 
Hannayite,  428. 
Harmo'tome,  316. 
Harrisite,  240. 
Hartite,  414. 

Hatchettitc.  Ilatchettine,  414. 
Hatohettolite,  428. 
Hauerito,  214 
Haughtonitc,  43!. 
Hausmannitc.  277. 
HaQyne,  liaQynite,  818. 
Haydenite,  841. 
Hayesine,  428. 
Haytorite.  335. 
Heavy  spar,  •M87. 
Hebronile,  870;  420. 
Hedenbergite.  298. 
Hedyphane.  307;  428. 
Heldburgite,  42^. 
Heliotrope,  286. 
Helvin.  Helvite,  802;  428. 
Hematite,  26^. 

Brown,  280. 
Henwoodite,  878. 
Hercynite,  •^72. 
Herderite,  870. 
Hermannolite,  361. 
Herrengrrundito,  42S. 
Herschelite,  844. 
Hessite,  238;  429. 
Hessonite,  v.  Essonite. 
Hetierolite,  Hetairite,  429. 
Heteromorphitc,  v,  Jameson. 

ite. 
Henbachito,  4C9. 
Heulandite,  847;  429. 
Hexagonite.  298. 
Hibbertite,  429. 
Hiddenite,  430. 
Hielmite.  361. 
Ilieratite.  429. 
Highgate  resin,  415. 
Hisingerite,  354. 


Hoemesite,  871. 
Hofmannite,  435. 
Holzopal,  V.  Wood  Opal. 
Holz  Zinn,  275. 
Homilite,  420. 

Honey-stone,  Hon igstein,  41 2. 
Hopeite,  429. 
Horbachite.  241. 
Hornblende.  296. 
Horn  si.ver,  200. 
Hornstone,  287. 
Horse-flesh  ore,  v,  Bomite 
Hortonolite.  800. 
Houghite.  28J. 
Hovite,  410. 
Howlite.  882. 
Huantajayite,  259. 
Habnente,888;  429. 
Hullite,  425. 
Humboldt ine,  412. 
Humbo  dtilite,  800. 
Humboldtite,  884. 
Huminite,  4  5. 
Humite.  827,828,423. 
Huntilite.  420. 
HureauUte,  872. 
Huronite,  358. 
Hyacinth,  304,  805. 
Hyalite,  289. 
Hyalophane.  822. 
Hyalosiderite,  8  0. 
Hyalotekite,  429. 
Hydrargiilite,  282. 
Hydrargyrite,  267. 
Hydraulic  limestone,  400. 
Hydrobiotite.  486. 
Hydrocastorite.  433. 
Hydrocerussitc,  429. 
Hydrocuprite,  266. 
Hydrocyanite,  890. 
Hydrodolomite.  410. 
Hydrofluorite,  264. 
Hydrofranklinite.  420. 
Hydroilmenite.  4:n. 
Hydromagnesite,  409. 
Hydro-mica  Group,  858. 
Hydrophilite,  429. 
Hydrophite,  851. 
Hydrorhodonite.  429. 
Hydrotalcite.  282. 
Hydpotitanite,  271. 
Hydrozincite,  410. 
Hygropliilite,  858. 
Hypargyrite,  250. 
Hypei-sthene,  290. 
Hypochlorite,  302. 

Ice  spar,  825. 
Iceland  spar.  899. 
Idocrase,  205. 
Idrialine,  Idrialite,  814. 
Ihleite,  895. 
Ilesite,  429. 
Ilmenite,  269. 


I  Ilsemannite,  284. 
I  Ilvaite.  809. 
I  Indianaite,  428. 
I  Indianite,  821. 
I  IndiooUte,  880. 
I  lodai^yrite.  2">0. 
lodobromite,  420. 
lodsUber,  260. 
lodyrite,  260. 
lolite,  811. 
lonite,  435. 
Iridosmine,  224. 
Iron,  Arsenical,  247. 

Magnetic,  241, 272. 
Meteoric,  226. 
Native,  226.  429. 
Oligist  (hematite),  268. 
Iron  alumlnate,  272. 
arsenate,  875,  376. 
arsenide,  247,  218. 
borate,  880. 
boro-sdicate,  429. 
carbonate,  403. 
chloride,  261. 
columbate,  860. 
oxalate,  412. 
oxide.    j:68,    272,    279, 

280. 
phosphate,  869. 871,  872; 

878,  420,  437. 
silicate.  800,  S.j4. 
sulphate,  895. 
sulphide,  2;i,  243,  247. 
sulph-antimonite,  251. 
tantalate,  859. 
tcUurate(?)4:7. 
tungstate,  383. 
Iron  pyrites,  243. 

White,  247. 
Ironstone,    Clay,    269,    281, 

403. 
Iserine,  Iserite,  270. 
Isochisite,  373. 
Itacolumvte,  229. 
ivigtite,  854. 
Ixolyte,  414. 

Jacobsite,  272. 
Jade,  Common,  207. 
Jadeite,  409. 
Jamesonite,  251 ;  480. 
Jargon,  8(i5. 
Jarosite,  430. 
Jasper,  287. 
Jaulingite,  415. 
Jefferisite,  855. 
Jeffersonite,  298. 
Jcnkinsite,  851. 
Jet,  418. 
Johannite,  897. 
Jollyte,  354. 
Joraanite,  251. 
Joseite,  288. 
Julianite,  256. 
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N.  B.— MuiT  names  tpeU  with  an 
initial  K  in  German,  begin  with  C 
in  Eugli«h. 

Kaliut.  877. 
Kaliglimmer,  818. 
Kalinite,  395. 
KaUc-Harmotome,  v.  Phillips- 

ite. 
Kalk.uranit,  379. 
Kalkspath,  396. 
Kalk-Yolborthit,  874. 
Kallait,  ;i77. 
Kaluszite.  394. 
Kftmmererite,  855. 
Kammkies,  247. 
Kaolin.  Kaolinite,  851. 
Karelinite,  v84. 
KaryiQite.  428. 
Katzenauge.  286. 
Keatingine.  '295. 
Keilhauite,  383. 
Eelyphite.  436. 
Kenngottite,  250. 
KentPolite.  480. 
Kerargyrite.  260. 
Kermes  Kermesite,  284. 
Kerolith,  t.  Cerolite. 
Kerrite,  855. 
Klesel.  V.  Quartz. 
Kieselkupfcr,  838. 
Kieselwismuth,  803. 
Kieselzlnkerz,  389. 
Kieserite,  304, 
KilUnitc,  853,  486. 
Kischtimite,  408. 
Kieralflne,  36^. 
Klaprotholite.  251. 
Klinochlor.  356. 
Knebelit3,  300. 
KobaltblQthe,  372. 
Kobaltglanz.  246. 
Kobaltkics.  o.  Linnaeite 
Kobaltnickelkies,  245. 
Kobellite,  254. 
Kochelite,  868. 
Koehsalz.  259. 
Koflachite.  485. 
Koble,  c.  Coal 
Kokkolit  «.  Coccolite. 
Kongsbergite,  225. 
Konigine,  396. 
Konlite,  414. 
Koppite,  859. 
Korarfveite,  368. 
Kottigite,  872. 
Komnd,  v.  Cornndum. 
Kotschulieite,  337. 
Koupholite,  340. 
Krantzit?.  415. 
Kreittonite,  272. 
Kremersite,  261. 
Kreiiiieril<?,  480. 
Kriauvigite,  897. 


Kr<(nkite,  897. 
Krugite,  484. 
Kupferantimonglanz,  250. 
Kupferbleispath,  896. 
Kupferglanz,  289. 
Kupforglimmer,  375. 
Kupfenndig,  249. 
Kupferkies,  244. 
Kupferlasur,  411. 
Kupfernickel.  242. 
Kupfersaminterz,  897. 
Kapferschaam,  874. 
Kupferschw&ne,  -i^l. 
Kupfferitc,  29M. 
Kupfer-uranit,  878. 
Kapfer-vitriol,  894. 
Kupferwismathglanz,  250. 
Kyanite,  8:i2. 

Labradorite,  821. 
Labrador  feldspar,  821. 
Lagonite,  882. 
Lampadite,  283. 
Lanarkite,  891. 
Langitc,  897. 
Lanthanite,  410. 
Lapis-lazuli,  418. 
Larderellite,  88i. 
Lasurstein.  418. 
Latrobite,  v.  Anorthite. 
Laumonite,  Laumontite,  883. 
Laurite,  247. 
Lautite,  48J. 
Lawrencite,  480. 
Laxmannite,  886. 
LazttUte,  875. 
Lead,  Argentiferous,  2«'^8. 
Black  (graphite),  230. 
Corneous  (phosgenite), 

408. 
Native,  226. 
Leadantimonate,  870,  879. 

arsenate.  8<U». 

arsenio-molybdate,  885. 

carbonate,  407. 

chloride.  *j61. 

chloro-carbonate,  408. 

chromate,  a'-^,  886. 

molybdate  884. 

oxichloride.  262. 

oxide.  267.  277. 

phosphate.  366. 

selenide.  286. 

selenite,  432. 

silicate,  427,  429,  430, 
481. 

sulphate.  889,  890,  891. 

sulphato-carbonate,  8Jl. 

sulphide,  285. 

sulpharsenite,  250,  251. 

sttlphantiroonite,      250, 
251,  253,  254. 

Bulpho-bismuthite,  252, 
4il,427. 


Lead  telluride,  287,  249. 

tungstate,  88  (. 

vanadate,  867;  874, 42& 
LeadhilUte,  89(1;  480. 
Leberkies,  v.  Maroasite. 
Leoontit«,  892. 
Ledererite.  345. 
Lederite.  886. 
Lehrbachite.  287. 
Leidyite.  430. 
Lennilite,  436. 
Leopoldite,  260. 
UpidoUte,  814. 
Lepidomelane,  318. 
Lepidoplueite,  440. 
Lemilite,  436. 
Lesleyite,  854. 
Lettaomite,  897. 
Leucaugite,  298. 
Leuchtenbergite,  857. 
Leucite.  818;  480. 
Leucochalcite,  4:^. 
Leucomanganite.  426. 
Leucopethto.  315. 
Leucophanite,  300;  430. 
Leucopyiite,  248. 
Leucotile,4d0. 
Leviglianite,  241. 
Levyne,  Levynite,  843. 
Lherzolyte,  271. 
Libethenite,  378;  480. 
*Liebiffite,  412. 
Lievnte,  809. 
Lignite,  418. 
Ligurite,  836. 
Limbachite,  851. 
Lime  =  Calcium    oxide,    t*. 

Calcium. 
Limestone,  400,  401 
Limonite,  280. 
Linarite,  896. 
Linnsite,  245. 
Linsenerz,  374. 
Lintonite,  488. 
Lionite,  487. 
I^roconite,  374. 
Liskeardite,  480. 
Lithionclimmer,  814. 
Lithiophilite,  488. 
Lithographic  Stone,  400. 
Lithomarge,  852. 
Living;8tonite,  232;  430. 
Loganite,  856. 
LSUlngite,  248. 
Louisite,  430. 
LSweite,  394. 
L5wigite,  896. 
Loxoclase,  826. 
Luckite,  431. 
Ludlamite,  872. 
Ludwigite,  88^. 
LQneburgite,  382. 
Luzonite,  258. 
Lydian  stone^  287. 
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Macfarlanite,  480. 
Macle,  331. 
Maoonite,  355. 

Magnesia  =  Magnesiam  ox- 
ide, f.  Magnesium. 
Magnesiofcrrite,  273. 
Magnesite,  403. 
Magnesium  aluminate,  271. 

arsenate,  871. 

borate.  380,  881. 

carbonate,  40'i, 
409. 

chloride,  200,261, 
428. 

fluoride,  264. 

fluo  -  phosphate, 
368. 

fluo-silieate.  827. 

hydrate,  281. 

nitrate,  879. 

oxide,  267. 

phosphate,     868, 

silicate,  290,  800, 
348,  849,  350. 

sulphate,  894. 
Magneteisenstem,  272. 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  272. 
Magnetic  pyrites,  241. 
Magnetite,  2:2. 
Magnetkies,  241. 
Magnoferrite,  273. 
Magnolitc,  430. 
MaUchite,  Blue,  411. 

Gr^n,  411. 
Malacolite.  298. 
Maldonite,  221. 
'Malinowskite,  256. 
Mallardite,  481. 
Manganapatite,  420. 
Manganblende,  v.  Alabandite. 
Manganbrucite,  422. 
Manganepidot,  808. 
Manganese  borate,  880. 

carbonate,  408. 

columbate,  423. 

oxide,  277,  278, 
280,  282,  283, 
431. 

phosphate,  869, 
485,  489. 

silicatd,  294,  800, 
.^01. 

sulphide.  287, 244. 

sulphate,  481, 437. 

Untalate,  359, 
437. 

tungstate,  883. 
Mangan^^lanz,  ^7. 
Manganite,  280. 
Manganocalcite,  406. 
Manganophyllite,  812. 
Manganosiderite,  435. 
Manganosite,  481. 


Manganspath,  408. 
Mangantantallte,  487. 
Marble,  400. 

Verd^mtique,  850. 
Marcasite,  247. 
Margarite,  857. 
Margarites,  110. 
Margarodite,  358;  314. 
Margarophyllites,  848,  ei  aeq, 
Marmlite,  816. 
Marionite.  410. 
Marmairolite,  431. 
Marmatite,  238. 
Marmolite,  350. 
Martite,  269. 

Mascaffnine,  Mascagnite,  892. 
Maskelynite,  322. 
Masonite,  858. 
Massicot.  267. 
Matlockite,  282. 
Matricite,  481. 
Maxite,  391. 
Medjidite,  897. 
Meerschaum,  849. 
Me^basite, :  83. 
Meionite,  815. 
Mclaconite,  267. 
Melanglanz,  t;.  Stephanite. 
Melanite,  804. 
Melanochroite,  886. 
Molanophlo^ite,  289. 
Melanosidente,  281. 
Melanotekite.  481. 
Melanothallite.  431. 
Melanterite,  895:  481. 
Melilite,  Mellilite,  806. 
Melinophane,  800. 
Meliphanite,  800;  431. 
Mellite,  412. 
Meionite,  249. 
Menaccanite.  269,  431. 
Mendipite.  262. 
Mendozite,  895. 
Meneghinit«,  256L 
Mengite,  36i. 
Mennige,  277. 
Meroxene,  431. 
Mercury,  Native,  224. 
Mercury  chloride,  260. 

iodide.  260. 

selenide,  237. 

sulphide,  240,  241. 

telluride,  423. 

tellurate,  430. 

sulph-antimonite, 
282. 
Mesltine,  Mesitite,  403. 
Mesolite,  348. 
Mesotype,  342. 
Metabrushite,  871. 
Metacinnabarite,  241. 
Metaxite,  351. 
Mevmacite,  284. 
Miargyrite,  249. 


Mica  Group,  801;  481. 
Michaelsonite,  308. 
Microcline,  826. 
Microlite,  859;  431. 
Mic]^hyllites,Micit>plakite8, 

Microsommite,  317. 
Middletonite,  415. 
Mikroklin,  v,  Microcline. 
Milarite,  482. 
MUlentc,  241. 

Mimet«ne,  Mimetite,  866;  432. 
Mimetese,  Mimetesite,  366. 
Mineral  coal,  417. 
oil,  413. 

gitch,  416. 
ir,  413. 
Minium,  277. 
Mirabilite,  392. 
Mispickel,  247. 
Misy,  395. 
Mixite,  482. 
Mizzonite,  816. 
Molybdilnglanz,  238. 
Molybdftnocker,  284. 
Molybdenite,  283;  482. 
Molybdenum  oxide,  284. 

sulphide,  283. 
Molybdite.  284. 
Molybdomenite,  482. 
Molysite,  261. 
Monazite,  868:  432. 
Mondstein,  v.  Moonstone. 
Monetite,  432. 
Monimolite,  870. 
Monite,  4;i2. 
Monrolite,  832. 
Montanite,  897. 
Montebrasite,  870;  420. 
Monticellite,  300. 
Montmartite,  v.  Gypsum. 
Montmorillonite,  3^.. 
Moonstone,  828,  824,  825. 
Mordenite,  432. 
Morenosite,  395. 
Moroxite.  865. 
Mosandrite,  809. 
Mottramite,  874. 
Mountain  cork.  297. 

leather,  297. 
Muckite,  485. 
Muromontite,  308. 
Muscovite,  818. 
Masenite,  v.  Siegcnite. 

Nadeleisenstein,  280. 
Kadelcrz,  254. 
Nadelzeolith,  842. 
Nadorite.  370. 
Nagyagite.  249;  482. 
Naniagualite,  282. 
Nantokite.  260. 
Naphtha.  413. 
Naphthaline,  414. 
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Natrolite,  842;  482. 
Natron,  409. 
Natronborocalcite,  881. 
Naumannite,  285. 
Needle  ore,  v.  Aikinite. 
Nemalite,  282. 
Neochrysolite,  428. 
Neocyanite,  482. 
Neotocite,  854. 
Nepheline.  Nephelite,  816. 
Nephrite,  297.  482. 
Neudorfite,  486. 
Newberyite,  48*3. 
Newjanskite,  224. 
Newportite,  358. 
Niccolite,  242. 
Nickel  antimonide,  248,  247. 

arsenate,  872. 

arsenide.  242:  240. 

carbonate,  410. 

oxide,  267. 

silicate,  a51,  427. 

sulphate,  395. 

sulphide,  241. 

telluride,  249. 
Nickel  glance,  v.  Gersdorfflte. 
Nickelarsenikfflanz,  246. 
Nickelarsenikkies,  246. 
Nickelblathe,  872. 
Nickel-Gym  nite,  351. 
Nickelkies,  241. 
Nickelsmaragd,  410. 
Niobite,  860. 
Nitre.  379. 
Nitrobarite,  488. 
Nitrocalcite,  879. 
Nitroglauberite,  879. 
Nitromagnesite,  879. 
Nocerine,  Nocerite,  488. 
Nohlite,  :i62. 
Nontronite,  850. 
Nosean.  Nosite.  818. 
Noumeaite,  Noumeite,  851. 
Nuttalite,  v.  Wemerite. 

Ochre,  red,  269. 
Octahedrite,  277;  48& 
CEllacherite,  354. 
Okenite,  838. 
Oldhamite,  285. 
Oligoclase,  8*28. 
Olivenite,  378. 
Olivine,  300. 
Onofrite,  438. 
Oniariolitc,  486. 
Onyx,  287. 
06fit«,  400. 
Opal,  288. 
Ophiolite,  850,  402. 
Orangite.  340. 
Orpiment,  231;  488. 
Orthite,  808;  483. 
Orthoclase,  825;  488. 
Oryzite,  ^9. 


Osmiridium,  224. 
Osteolitc,  365. 
Ottrt'lite,  858;  433. 
Ouvarovite,  304. 
Owenite,  858. 
Oxammite,  483. 
Ozarkite,  342. 
Ozocerite,  Ozokerit,  414;  438. 

Pachnolite.  205;  488. 
Pagodite,  841),  852. 
Paisbergite,  294. 
Palagonite,  858. 
Palladium,  Native,  224. 
Pandermite,  484. 
Parachlorite,  436. 
Paraffin,  413. 
Paragonite,  854. 
Parankerite,  402. 
Paranthite,  816. 
Parasite),  v,  Boracite. 
ParastUbite.  426. 
Parathorite,  840. 
Pargasite,  297. 
Paruite,  408. 
Parophite.  353. 
Pattersonite,  858. 
Pealite,  280. 

Pearl -mica,  v.  Margarite. 
Pearl-spar,  401. 
Pechkohlc,  417. 
Pechopal,  289. 
Peckhamite,  433. 
Pectolite,  337;  433. 
Peganite,  378. 
Pegmatolitc,  t*.  Orthoclase. 
Pebgite,  433. 
Pelhamite,  a55. 
Pcncatite,  410. 
Pennine,  Penninite,  R55. 
Penwithite,  433. 
Percylite,  262. 
Periclase.  Peridasite,  267. 
Peridot,  800,  880. 
Perikline,  Periklin,  824. 
Peristerite,  824. 
Perlgliramer.  357. 
Perthite,  326. 
Perofskite,  270;  488. 
Perowskit,  270. 
Petalite,  295;  488. 
Petroleum,  413. 
Petzite,  2-  9. 
Phacolite,  344. 
Phaeactinite,  420. 
Pharmacolite,  370. 
Pharmacosiderite,  876;  438. 
Phenacite,     Phenddt;    801 ; 

433. 
PhengitiB,  4*?!. 
PhiladelphiU,  489. 
Phillipite,  897. 
Phillipsite,  845;  488. 
Phlogopite,  812. 


Phoenicoch^oite,  886. 
Pholerite,  3.")2. 
Phosgenite,  408. 
Phosphocerite,  364. 
Phosphochalcite,  874 
Phosphochromite,  886. 
Phosphorite,  365. 
Phosphuranylite,  434 
Phyiate,  858. 
Physalite,  888. 
PhytocoUite,  425. 
Piauzite,  416. 
Picite,  43 1. 

Pickeringite,  895;  434 
Picotite,  271. 
Picranalcite,  420. 
Picroallumogene,  434. 
Picrolite,  351. 
Picromerite,  894. 
Picropharmacolite,  371. 
Pictite,  886. 
Piedmontito,  SOS. 
Pihlite,  849. 
PUarite.  423. 
Pilinite,  844 
Pilolite,  484. 
Pimelite,  851. 
Pinite.  852. 
Pisanite,  395. 
Pisolite,  400. 
Pistacite,  Pistazit,  807. 
Pistomesite,  408. 
Pitchblende,  274 
Pittasphalt.  418. 
Pitticite.  Pittizit,  379. 
Plagiocitrite,  434 
Plagioclase.  819. 
Plagionite,  251. 
Plasma,  286. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  898. 
Platinum,  Native.  223;  484. 
Platiniridium,  224. 
Pleonaste.  v.  Spinel. 
Plumhaffo,  280. 
PlumbaTlophane,  841. 
Plumbogumroite,  377. 
Plumbomanganite,  4o4 
Plambostimnite.  484. 
Plumbostib,  v.  Boulangerite. 
Polianito,  278. 
Pollucite,  Pollux,  299. 
Polyargite.  853. 
Polyargyrite,  257. 
Polybasite,  257. 
Polycraso,  862. 
Polychroilite,  358. 
Polvdymite,  434. 
PolVhalite,  898;  434 
Polymignite,  802. 
Poonahlite,843. 
Porcell ophite,  851. 
Poaepnyte,  435. 
Potassium  chloride,  260. 

chromate  (?),  487. 
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Potassium  nitrate,  879. 

silicate,  818,  825. 
sulphate,  890. 
Potash  =  Potassium    oxide, 

V.  Potassium. 
Prase,  286. 
Prasine.  874. 
Praseolite,  853. 
Predazzite,  410. 
Pregattite,  854. 
Prehnite,  840. 
Priceitc,  882;  484. 
Prochlorite,  857. 
Proidonite,  264. 
Prosopite,  265. 
Protobastite,  290. 
Protochlorite,  486. 
Protovermiculite,  489. 
Proustite,  26:J. 
Prussian  blue,  Native,  872. 
Przibramite.  2^:8,  28U. 
Pseudobrookite,  484. 
Pseudocotunnite,  261. 
Pseudomalachite,  874. 
Pseudonatrolite,  484. 
Pseudophite,  856. 
Psilomelane,282;  484. 
Psittacinite,874. 
Pucherite,  867. 
Purple  copper,  287. 
Pycnite.  v.  Topaz. 
i^Ilolite,  848. 
Pyrargillite,  858. 
Pyragyrite,  252. 
Pyreneite,  804. 
Pyrgom,  293;  484. 
Pyrite,  248. 
Pyrites,  Arsenical,  247. 

Auriferous,  220. 

Capillary,  241. 

Cockscomb,  247. 

Copper,  244. 

Iron,  248. 

Magnetic,  241. 

RadUted,  247. 

Spear,  247. 

White  iron,  247. 
Pyrochlore,  859. 
Pyrochroite,  282. 
Pyroconite,  265. 
Pyrolusite,  278;  484. 
Pyromorphite,  866. 
Pyrope,  808. 
Pyrophosphorite,  484. 
Pyrophyllite,  849. 
Pyropishite,  414. 
Pyroretinite,  415. 
Pyrosclerite,  855. 
Pyrosraalite,  840. 
Pyrostilpnite,  252. 
Pyroxene,  292. 
Pyrrhite,  859. 
Pyrrhosiderite.  280. 
Pyrrhotite,  241;  434. 


e.284;  484. 
lilberbranderz,  414. 
■ilberhomerz,  260. 
(Quicksilver,  224. 

Rftdelerz,  253. 
Radiated  Pyrites,  247. 
Raimondite.  395. 
Ralstonite,  265,  485. 
Randite.  485. 
Ratof  kite,  263. 
Rauite,  842. 
Rauroite.  853. 
Realgar,  231. 
Red  copper  ore,  266. 
hemaUte,  209. 
iron  ore,  269. 
ochre,  269. 
silver  ore,  252,  258. 
zinc  ore,  266. 
Reddingite,  485. 
Refdanskite,  851. 
Reichardtite,  426. 
Reinite,  4  5. 
Reissitc,  426. 
Reminetonite,  410. 
Rensselaerite,  848. 
Resanite,  389. 
Resin,  Mineral,  415,  485. 
Restormelite,  853. 
Retinalite.  851. 
Retinite,  415. 
Reussinite,  415. 
Rhabdophane,  485. 
Rhetizite.  332. 
Rhagite,  877. 
Rhodizite.  485. 
Rhodochrosite,  408;  485. 
Rhodonite,  294. 
Rhomb-spar,  401. 
Rhyacolite,  826. 
Rionite,  256. 
Ripidolite,  356. 
Rittingerite,  252. 
Rivotite,  870. 
Rock  cork,  v.  Hornblende. 

crystal,  286. 

meal,  401. 

milk,  400. 

salt,  259. 
Roemerite,  896. 
Roepperite,  300. 
Rcesslerite,  871. 
Rogenstein,  400. 
Rogersite,  485. 
Romeine,  ^omeite,  870. 
Roscoelite,  867;  485 
Rose  quartz,  286.^ 
Rosehte,  872;  435. 
Rosterite,  420. 
Rosthomite,  415. 
Rosite,  858. 
Rothbleierz,  885. 
Rothelsenerz,  268. 


Roth&raltigerz,  252,  268. 
Rothkupfererz,  266. 
Rothnickelkies,  242. 
Rothoffite,  803. 
Rothzinkerz,  266. 
Rubellite,  880. 
Rubislite,  485. 
Ruby,  Spinel,  Almandi2ie,271. 

Oriental,  *268. 
Ruby-blende,  r.  Pyrargyrite. 
Ruby  silver  25i.  253. 
Rutterfordite,  362. 
Rutile.  276;  435. 
Ryacolite,  v.  Rhyacolite. 

Sahlite,  293. 
Sal  ammoniac,  260. 
Salmiak.  2(i0. 
Salt,  Common,  259. 
Samarskite,  8t51 ;  485. 
Sammetblende,  280. 
Sanidin,  8 ?5. 
Saponite.  852. 
Sapphire  2(>8;  830. 
Sarawakite.  435. 
Sarcolite,  316. 
Sarcopside,  869. 
Sard,  287. 
Sardonyx,  287. 
Sartorite,  250. 
Sassolite,  Sassolin,  880. 
Satin^par,  893,  400,  405. 
Saussurite,  809. 
Savite,  v.  Natrolite. 
Scapolite  Group,  815;  486. 
Schaumspath,  400. 
Scheeiite.  884. 
Scheereite,  418. 
Schieferspath,  400. 
Schilfglaserz,  252. 
Schiller-spar,  851. 
Schirmente,  251. 
Schmirgel,  2<  8. 
Schneebergite,  48"^. 
Schoriomite,  837;  485. 
Schraufite.  415. 
Schreibersite,  242. 
Schriften,  SchrifUellur,  24a 
SchrOckingerite,  412. 
Schuchardtite,  486. 
Schuppenstein,  415. 
Schwartzembergite,  262. 
Schwarzkupfererz,  267. 
Schwatzite,  255. 
Schwefelkies.  243. 
SchwersjAth,  387. 
Scleretinite.  415. 
Scleroclase,  250. 
Soolecite,  Scoiezite,  848. 
Soorodite,  375. 
Seebachite,  344. 
Selenblei,  236. 
Selenite,  398. 
Selenquecksilber,  237. 
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Sellaite,  264. 
S^ra^line,  335. 
Semseyite,  436. 
Senarmontite,  284;  436. 
Sepiolite.  349;  436. 
Serpentine,  350;  486. 
Serpierite,  436. 
Seybertite.  358. 
Shepardite,  242. 
Siderazot,  4:^6. 
Siderite.  403. 
Sideronatrite,  436. 
Siderophyllite,  431. 
Siegburgite,  415. 
Siegenite.  245. 
Silaonitc,  233:  428. 
Silberamalgam,  225. 
Silberfflanz,  2:^5. 
Silbernomerz,  260. 
Silberkupferglanz,  240. 
Silberwismuthglanz,  420. 
Silex.  V.  Quartz. 
Siiicifted  wood,  286. 
Siliceous  sinter,  287,  289. 
Siliciophite,  4:^6. 
Silicoborocalcite,  382. 
Sillimanite,  331. 
Silver,  22H. 

Antimonial.  234. 

Bismuth.  420. 

Horn.  260. 

Native.  223. 

Ruby.  252,253. 
Vitreous,  2ii5. 
Silver  antimonide,  234 

chloride,  260. 

bromide,  260. 

iodide,  260. 

8elenide,235. 

sulph-antimonite,  250, 
2.52,  256.  257. 

sulph-arsenite,  253. 

sulphide,  235, 239. 

8ulpho-bismuthite,420. 

telluride.2d8;248,437 
Silver  glance,  235. 
Simonyite.  894. 
Sinter,  Siliceous,  287,  289. 
Sipylite,  436. 
Sismondine,  358. 
Sisserskite,  224. 
Skapolith,  v.  Scapolite. 
Skleroklas,  v.  Sartorite. 
Skolezit,  V.  Scolecite. 
Skutterudite,  246. 
Smaltine,  Smaltite,  245;  436. 
Smaragdlte,  297. 
Smectite,  349. 
Smithsonite.  404. 
Soapstone,  348. 
Soda  =  Sodium  oxide,  v.  So- 
dium. 
Soda  nitre,  381. 
SodaUte,  317. 


Sodium  borate.  381. 

carbonate,  408,  409. 

chloride.  259. 

fluoride.  264. 

nitrate,  379. 

silicate.  323,  342. 

sulphate,    390.    891. 
802. 
Sommite,  316. 
Sonnenstein,  v.  Sunstone. 
Sonomaite.  434. 
Spamlstein,  365. 
Spathic  iron,  403. 
Spathiopyrite.  246. 
Spear  pyrites,  247. 
Speckstein,  348,  352. 
Specular  iron,  *J68. 
Speerkies,  247. 
Spessartite,  304. 
Speiskobalt.  245. 
Sphierocobaltite,  436. 
Sphierosiderite,  403, 
SphaBFOstilbite,  346. 
Sphalerite,  237;  436. 
Sphenc,  3:)5. 
Spiauterite,  242. 
Spinel.  271. 
Spinth^re.  335. 
Spodiosite,  480. 
Spodumene.  295;  436. 
SprOdglaserz,  256. 
Sprudelstein.  405. 
Staffelite,  v.  Phosphorite. 
Stalactite,  400. 
Stalagmite,  400. 
Stanekite.  415. 
Stannite.245. 
Staurolite,    Staurotide,   336; 

437. 
Steatite.  348. 
Steeleite,  432. 
Steinkohle,  417. 
Steinmark,  852. 
Stein51,  413. 
Steinsalz,  259. 
Stephanite,  256. 
Sterlingite.  854. 
Sternbergite.240;  487. 
Stibianite.  487. 
Stibiconite,  487. 
Stibioferrite,  870. 
Stibnite,  2:^2;  437. 
Stilbite.  346,  437;  847. 
Stilpnomelane,  849.  • 
Stolzite,  884. 
Strahlerz.  374. 
Strahlkies.  247. 
Strahlstein.  297. 
Strahlzeolith.  v.  Stilbite. 
Strengite.  437. 
Strigovite.  857. 
Stromeyerite,  240. 
Strontianite,  406;  487. 
Strontium  carbonate,  406. 


Strontium  sulphate,  888. 
Stnivite,  371. 
StQzite.  437. 

Stylotyp.  Stylotypite,  254. 
Subdelessite,  425. 
Succinellite,  415. 
Succinite.  415. 
Sulphur,  Native,  228. 
Sunstone,  3J3,  825. 
Susannite,  891. 
Sussexite,  380. 
Sylvanite,  248. 
Sylvine,  Sylvite,  260. 
Syngenite,  394. 
Szaboite,  487. 
Szaibelyite,380. 
Szmikite,  437. 

Tabergite,  356. 
Tabular  spar,  291. 
Tachhydnte,  261. 
Tafelspath.  291. 
Tagilite,  873. 
Talc,  :i48. 
Talktriplite,  437. 
Tallingite,  26>. 
TanUlite,  350;  437. 
Tapalpite,  239. 
Tapiolite,  361. 
Tarapacaite.  487. 
Tasmanite.  415. 
Taznite,  437. 
Tellur,  Gediegen,  227. 
Tellurite,  437. 
Tellurium,  Bismuthio,  288. 
Foliated,  249. 
Graphic.  24«. 
Native,  227;  487. 
Tellurium  oxide.  487. 
Tellursilber,  238. 
Tellurwismuth.  233. 
Tengerite.  410. 
Tennantite,  256;  488. 
Tenorite,  207;  488. 
Tephroite,  300. 
Tequesquite,  488. 
Tequixquitl,  488. 
Tesseralkies,  246. 
Tetradymite,  238. 
Tetrahedrite,  255;  48a 
Thaumasite,  438. 
Thenardite,  890;  438. 
Thinolite,  438. 
Thomsenolite.  2B5;  48a 
Thomsonite.  342;  438. 
Thorite.  340;  488. 
Thulite.  309. 
Thuringite,  ^58. 
Tiemannite,  237. 
Tile  ore,  206. 
Tin,  Native,  226. 
Tin  ore.  Tin  stone,  275. 

oxide.  275. 

pyrites.  V,  Stannite. 
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Tin  sulphide,  245. 
Tinkal,  3»1. 
Titaneisen,  269. 
Titanic  iron,  269. 
Titanite.  335;  438. 
Titanium  oxide,  270;  276, 277. 
TJtanolivine,  423. 
Titanomorphite.  488. 
Tiza,  «.  Ulexite. 
Tobermorite,  428. 
Tocornalite,  260. 
Topaz,  832;  438. 

False.  286. 
Topazolite,  804. 
Torbanite.  415,  418;  438. 
Torbeniite,  Torberite,  378. 
Totaigite,  436. 
Tourmaline.  829,  438. 
Travertine.  400. 
Tremolite,  297. 
Trichite,  110. 
Triclasite,  858. 
Tridymite,  288;  489. 
Triphylite,  Triphyline,  369; 

439. 
Triplite,  369. 
Triploidite,  439. 
Tripolite,  289. 
Trippkeite.  439. 
Tritochorite.  426. 
Tritomite,  340. 
Tr5gerite.  879. 
'Troilite,242. 
Trona.  408. 
Troostite.  801. 
Tscheffkinite,  336. 
Tschermakite,  328. 
Tschermigite,  895. 
Tufa,  Calcareous,  400. 
Tungsten  oxide,  284. 
Tungstite.  284. 
Turgite,  279. 
Turmalin.  8?9. 
Tumerite,  368,  482. 
Turquois,  377. 
Tyrite,  362. 
Tyrolite.  374. 
Tysonite,  439. 

Ulexite.  881. 
Ullmannite.  247. 
Ultramarine,  318. 
Unionite.  309. 
Uraconise,  Uraconite,  897. 
Uranplimmer,  878,  379;  439. 
Uranin,  Uraninite,  272. 
Uranite,  378,  379. 
Unmium  arsenate.  879. 

carbonate,  412,489. 

oxide,  274. 

phosphate,  378, 379, 

silicate.  341. 
sulphate,  897. 


Urankalk,  412. 
Uranmica.  378,  879. 
Uranochalcite,  ^. 
Uranocircite,  439. 
Uranophane,  841. 
Uranospinite,  379. 
Uranotantalite.  361. 
Uranothallite.  439. 
Uranothorite,  438. 
Uranotile,  841 ;  489. 
Uranpecherz,  274 
Urao,  409. 
Urpethite,  418. 
Urusite,  486. 
Urvaigyite,  428. 
Uwarowit,  304. 

Vaalite,  855. 
Valentinite,  284. 
Vanadinite,  867;  489. 
Variscite,  439. 
VauQueline,  Yauquelinite, 

Venasquite.  433. 
Venerite.  439. 
Verd-antique,  850. 
Vermiculite.  355 ;  439. 
Vesbine,  439. 
Vesuvianite,  805,  440. 
Veszelyite,  873,  440. 
Victorite,  290. 
Vietinghofite.  435. 
Villarsite.  340. 
Vitreous  copper,  239. 

silver,  235. 
Vitriol.  Blue,  894. 
Vivianite,  371. 
Voglianite.  397. 
Voglite,  412. 
V61knerite,  282. 
Volborthite,  874. 
Voltaite.  895. 
Vorhauserite,  351. 
Vreckite.  422. 
Vulpinite,  889. 

Wad,  283,  440. 
Wagnerite.  868;  440. 
Walchowite.  415. 
Walkerite,  438. 
Walpurgite,  879,  440. 
Waluennte,  440. 
Wapplerite,  871. 
Warrinertonite,  896. 
Warwickite,  382. 
Wattevillite,  440. 
Wavellite,  876. 
Websterite.  v,  Aluminite. 
Wehriite,  233. 
Weissbleierz,  407. 
Weissite,  853. 
Weisspiessglaseiz,  884. 
Wemerite,  816. 


Wepthemanit«.  896. 
Westanite,  832. 
Wheelerite.  415. 
Wheel-ore.  253. 
Whewellite,  412. 
Whitneyite.  236. 
Wichtine,  Wichtisite,  299. 
Willcoxite,  358. 
Willemite.  301. 
Williamsite,  351. 
Wilsonite.  853. 
Winklerite,  872. 
Winkworthite.  882. 
Wiserine,  277.  364. 
Wismuth,  Gediegen,  237. 
Wismuthglanz,  232. 
Wismuthocker.  284. 
Wismuthspath,  412. 
Witherite.  406. 
Wittichenite.  254. 
Wocheinite.  281. 
WOhlerite,  300. 
Wolfachite,  247. 
Wolfram,  883. 
Wolframite,  388. 
Wollastonite.  291. 
Wollongongite,  416;  488. 
Wood-opal,  289. 
Wood  tin.  275. 
Woodwardite,  397. 
WOrthite  832. 
Wulfenite,  884;  440. 
WBrfelerz,  376. 
Wurtzite.  242,  426. 

Xantholite.  437. 
Xanthophyllite,  358:  440. 
Xanthosiderite,  281. 
Xenotime,  364;  440. 
Xyloretinite,  415. 

Yenite,  809. 
Youngite,  440. 
Yttergranat,  308. 
Ytterspath,  864. 
Yttrium  phosphate,  864. 
Yttrocerite,  264. 
Yttrogummite,  428. 
Yttrotantalite,  361,  862. 
Yttiotitanite,386. 

Zaratite.  410. 
Zeolite  section,  842. 
Zepharovichite,  876. 
Zeunerite,  379. 
Ziegelerz.  266. 
Zietrisikite,  414. 
Zinc.  Native,  226. 
Zinc  aluminate  272^ 

arsenate,  873. 

blende,  237. 

bloom,  V,  Hydrozindie, 

carbonate,  4M,  410. 
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Zinc  ore.  Red,  266. 

oxide.  266,  273. 

silicate,  801.  839. 

sulphate,  895,  440. 

sulphide,  237.  242. 
Zincalumiuite,  440. 
Zincite,  266. 


Zinkblathe,  410. 
Zinkenite.  250. 
Zinkspath.  401 
Zinnerz,  Zinnstein,  275. 
Zinnkies,  245. 
Zinnober,  240. 
Zinnwaldite,  v,  Lepidolite. 


Zippeite,  397. 
Zircon,  804;  440. 
Zoisite.  808. 
Zdblitzite,  851. 
Zonochlorite,  840. 
Zorgite,  287. 
Zwieselite,  869. 
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